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Administration of India 1939 


Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary ot State for India — Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, r. a, 
G. a I. E., K. c. I. B. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State — 
Sir F. Stewart, g.o.le.. k.o s.x., c.r.i. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State-— 
Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.ci., M.P. 

Advisors to the Secretary of State- 
Sir A. RamaBwami Mndaliar, Sir Horace 
Williamson. Sir Joseph Olay, Sir Henry 
StrakoBch, Sir R. Glancy, Khan Bahadur 
Sir Abdul Quadir, Sir Allan Parsons, 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commissioner of India— Sir 
Feroze Khan Noon, Kt. 

Trade Commissioner for India — Dr, D. 
B. Meek. 

Government of India 


Viceroy and Governor General 
His Excellency The Most Honourable 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, P.c., K.T., 
G.M.SJ., (l.MJ.B., D.L., T.D. 

Commander-in-Chief in India 
His Exccllcn{‘y General Sir Robert A. 
OasBclfi, a.o.n., o.s,r,, 

Members of Council 


The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.C.s.1., (i.i.B., O.B.iiu {Education 
Health and Landt^) 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.C.S.i., C.lj:, O.B.E. 
{Law) 

The Honourable Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.O.8.I., C.X.E., I.C1.B. (HomSi , 

The Honourable bir Andrew Clow, 
C.S-I., I.O.R. {Oommuntcation) 

The Honourable Sir Jeremy Raisnaan, 

08X. OJt.E., I.O.S. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir 
A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce and 
Labour) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Central AasBMBLv 


Congress Party 
Muslim League Party 
Congress Nationalists 
Europ^n Group 
Non-rarty 
Officials 


47 

26 

11 

10 

20 

26 


(b) In Cotocil of State 

Independent Progressive Party 9 

Congress Party 8 

Muslim League 7 

U 

Government of Bengal 

Governor 


Lord Brabourne, a.o.s.i., G.cj.B., M.C, 
(Appointed November, 27, 1937.) 

Council of Ministers (Coalition) 

Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister {Education) 

Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 

(Mnanee) 

Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy. Kt. 

{Revenue) 

Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca {Local Self^Q-ovt) 
Hon, Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy, 
(Communications and Works) 
Hon. Mr. Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy 
{Commerce^ Labour^ Rural Recomtruction) 
Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin K.ai.B.. 

(Home) 

Hon. Nawab Musharraff Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur, {Judicial & Legislative) 
Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut 

{Forest and Excise), 
Hon. Mr. Mukunda Bchari Mullick, 
{Co-operative Credit <& Indebtedness) 
Hon. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan (Public 
Health, Constitution and Election) 

Numerical Strength o! Parties 
(a) In Assembly 


Qovt Supporters 

Muslim Coalition consisting of Proja, 
Muslim League Parties 90 

Scheduled Caste Group 11 

European Group 25 

Anglo-Indian Group 4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 7 


Oppositim 


Congress Party 
Proja. Krishak 
Proja, Members 
Ing to no 


party, Scheduled 
caste group. 
Nationalists 


1 


155 

53 

58 


14Q 


111 
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(b) In CouKOin 


Govt, Supporters 


Unattached 

o 

Krisak Praja Party 


League Party 


European Group 

C i 

No Party 

IG ' 


38 

Opposition : — 


Congress Group 

13 

Progressive Party 

6 

No Party 

5 


' 24 


Numerical Stronjjtli of Parties 
(a) In Ahskmhly 


Con<xrcsR Party bl) 

0p2)0sitwn 

Muslim fjcai^iic Party 21) 

Independent Labour Party II 

rro|j;ress Party Pd 

Peasant 8 & Peoples Party H 

Peasants Workers Party 8 

democratic Swaraj Party 5 

ludcpendeutB P5 


80 

Total 


Government of Bombay 
Governor 

H* E. Sir Eoger Lumley, o.c.r.B., t.d* 
Council of Ministers (CONGEESS) 


(b) In Counc’io 

Congress Party 1 i 

Opposition 10 

Total ik) 


1. Hon. Mr. B. G. Xber {Pritne 
Minister) Political & Services^ Education 
•and Labour* .♦ 

2. Hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe,— France, 
Rural Development dt Agricultural De^^ 
partnenU 

3. Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi— Fomc 
and Legali Medical^ Public Health* 

4 Hon. Dr. D. D. Gilder— <£■ 
Excise* 

5. Hon. Mr. M. K. Desai— 

6. Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil— Loco/ Self- 
Government an4 Miscellaneous. 

7. Hon. Mr. M. Y. Hurie— Pw&Itc 
Works* 


Parliamentaxy Secretaries 


1. GulzariM Nanda, Esq., P. S, to 
the Honourable the Prime Minister 
(Labour) and to the Hon’ble Minister for 
Excise. 


2. B. M. Gupta, Esq., P. S. to the 
Honijle Minister for Home Department 
and to the Hon'ble Minister for Local 
gelf-Govemment. 


3; Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mehta, P. S. 
to Ihe Hon. Prirn^ Minister (Education) 
and to the Hj6n. Minister for Health. 

_4. M. R Paja, Esq.» P. S. to the 
;H6fn. Minister fo3f ^nanee, Rural De- 
velopment Aftricmto^ 

& T. Ri\ Nesvi Esq.^ S. to the 
H<m. ifenteter for public 

, .w ^ % A P* S* to Ihe 

SHon, Miuisfor fear Revenue. 


Government of Madras 


Governor :— Lord Erskiao, (utM.K. 

Council of Ministers (Oongresn) 

Hon. Mr. llftjagoiialtudmri, iViwnt 
Minister (Public a^id innance) 

Hon. Mr. T, Pnvkasam, (Revenue) 

„ „ Yakub llanan, (Puhtie Works) 

- l>r. bubbarayan, (Education and 

Legal) 

Hon. Dr. T. P. S. Rajan, (Public 

HciiUh) 

Hon. Mr. V. I. Mnniswami Pillai, 

(Agriculture and Rural) 
Hon. Mr. V. V, Uiri, (fndustrica and 

Labour) 

lion. Mr. S. Kamnatlmn (Adminis- 
tration Reports and Public Informutims) 
Hon. mr. K. Raman Mcnon, (Courts 
and Prisom) 

Hon. Mr. B. Gorala Reddi, 

(Local Administratim) 


Numerical BirengUi of Partioa 


(a) In AKflEMBtv 
Govt Supporters • 
Congress 
Opposition 

Justice Party 
Moslem Lea^e 
European Group 
Anglo-Indian Qrou]^ 
Ino^endenta 
Harionid Democrats 


m 


17^ 

13 

7 

2 

12 

4J 


65 


214 



( 

(b) Tn Council 


Govt Supporters 


Congress 

Opposiiion : — 

27 

Justice Party 

Muslim Group 
Independents 

National Dcmocrais 

'5') 

it 27 
12 C 

5 ; 


54 

Govt, of the United 

Provinces 

Governor 


Ilia Kxdcllcncy Hir Harry Graham 
Ilaia, K.(.:.s i., o.i.E., i.e.a. 

Council of Ministers 

(Congress) 


Hon. Shri (k)vind BalUibh Tanl., B.A., 
M.i .A., Premier and Minister of 
Home Adairs and Finance, 

Hon ."Mr. Bafi Ahmad Kulwai, B.A., 
M.L.A., Minister of Revenue and Jails, 
lion. Dr. KailaHli Nath Katjn, M.A., 
j.L.r),, M.L.A., MiniMn- of Justice^ 

Development A{jriciilture and Veterinary, 
Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Ijnkshmi Tandit, 
M.L.A., Minister oj Local Self-Government 
and Health, 

Hon. Hafiz Muluiinmad Ibrahim, 
B.A., TJi.n„ M.L.A., Minister of Coinmunica- 
Hons and Irriyatioiu 

Hon. Shri J^umpnTnnnnnd, 

Minister of H ducat ion. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
PatliamenUirn SeereUiries to the 
Premier and Minister of Home Affairs 
and Finance : - - 

L Shri Venkatesh Narayan Tiwari, 
M,A., Lr-.n., M I.A. 

2, Dr. Mahmud Hllah Jung, m.a., 
Lii.n., Bar-nt-Law, 

3* Mr. hltdiamittud Bulcman Ansari, 
M.A., LL.n., M.L.A. 

4. Kunwar Anand Bingh, M.L.A, 
(also Chief -Whip to Uovt). 

Parliamentary Secretaries to ike 
Minister of Hevenue and Jails 
1. Shri Aiit Prasad Jain, M.A., 

M.UA. 

2* Shri Hukum Singh, B.A., LL.B., 

W,L.A. 

3, Shri Qopi Nath Srivastava, M.I..A. 
Parliamentary Brcretariea to the 

Minister of Justice^ Agriculture^ Develops 
ment and Veterinaiy 

1. Shri Jugal Kishore* uJl. (OxemJ, 

2. Shri Beharl Lai, HL.A. 
ParHamentary Secretary to the 

iTmster of Local Se^f-Ooflemwmi and 
Beam 


XXV ) 

Shri Athmaram Govind Kher, b.a„ 

LL.B., M.L.A. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Education ; — 

Shri Karan Singh Kano, B.A., LO.R.A. 
(Glasgow), MX. A. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Comniuw cations d 

Irrigation 

Shri Lakshmi Narain, b.a. (Hons.), 
MX.C. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 


(a) In Assembly 

Congress 147 

Muslim liCague 3G 

Independent i'arty 24 

Not attached to any Party 20 

Vacant 1 

Total 228 
(b) In Council 

Congress Party 14 

Nationalists 13 

Independent Party 8 

Not attached to any Party 25 


Total GO 

Government of Behar 

Governor-— Ilia Exccllcnoy Sir Maurice 
Garnicr Hallcit, k.c.sj., c.i.a, i.e.s. 

Council of Ministers (CoNtJEESS) 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna 
Biiuia {Prifne Minister) Home Afftxirst 
Riitnnve and Leyislative* 

(2) The Hoiriblc Mr. Anugi*ah Narayan 
Singh— i?Vnu«c«?, Local Self-Government 
and Public Wurhs, 

(3) The llon’ble Mr. Saiyid Mahmud, 
Education^ Development and Employment, 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Jughd Choudhury 
'--ICxcise and Public Health, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Babu Sivanandan Pi'asad Mandal, 
M.L.A., Judicial and Jails* 

(2) Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, 
MJaA., Appointment and Political, ' 

(3) Babu Jagat Narayan Lai, mx.a,— 
Finance and Commerce* 

(4) Babu Jimut Bahan Sen, 

Public Works and Irrigation, 

(5) Babu Binodanand Jha, M.UA.,— 
Local Self-Government, Medical and 
Public Health* 

(6) Babu Sarangadhar Sinha, 

Eevenue and Education including Regis- 
tration* 

(7) Babu Jagiivan Ram, 

Development* < 

<8) Maulavi Sayeedul Haque, MX.Ar- 
Ekciee* 
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Numerleal Strength of Parties 
(ft) In Assembly 

Congress , 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 26 
The Muslim Independent 20 

Muslim League 4 

No Party 3 

151 

(exclusive o£ the ITon’blo the 
Speaker,) 

(b) In Council 

Congress Party ^ _ 10 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 11 
Independent Party B 

No Party 5 

29 

(exclusive of the Ilou’ble the 
President.) 

Government of Assam 

1. Sir llobert Kiel Eeid, K.as.i. 
K.C.I.E. 

Council of Ministers (CoNGiiESS— COALITION) 

2. (i) The HoiPble Srijut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, M.A., b.l., Prime Minister, in 
charge of Home and Education Depart- 

^^(ii)* The Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin All 
Ahmed, Barristcr-at-Law, Minister in 
Charge of Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments. 

(iii) The Hon’ble Babu Kamini Kumar 
Sen, n.L„ Minister in charge of I^egis- 
Ifttivo, Xi.B.a., Judicial and General 
Departments. 

(iv) The Hon’ble Srijut Bamnath Dos, 
B.L., Minister in charge of Medical, 
Public Health, Welfare of Labour, Boiler, 
Factories and Electricity Departments, 

(v) The Hon*ble Babu Akshay 
Kumar Das, bx„ Minister in charge of 
Excise and Agriculture Departments. 

(vi) The Hou'blc Maulvi Md. Ali 
' Haidar Khan, Minister in charge of 

Public Works Department. 

fvii) The Hon'ble Srijut Rupnath 
, Brahma, B.L. Minister in charge of 
‘ Forest and Registration Departments. 

{viii) The Hon^ble Khan Bahadur 
Maukvi Mahaaiucl: Ali, Minister in charge 
InduBtnes and Cooperative Depart- 
ments, 

Kumeiical strength of Paitiet 
\ ■ABSEMBt;t 

(2) Aston Ifirited Party 61 


Government of the Punjab 


Governor 

Ilis Excellency Sir Henry Duflleld 
Craik, Bart, k.c.r.i., i.c.s. 

Council of Ministers 

The ITon'hle Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Klian, k.u.e. 

Premier 

The Hon’hle Sardar Bahadur Dr, 
Bardar Sir Bundar Singh Majithia, Kt. 
O.I.B, n.O.L,, MiniHer of Eevpnui\ 

The Hon’blc Ba\o Bahadur Ohaudhri Sir 
Ohhotu Ram, B.A, L,l.b.,-- iftnis/er of 
Development. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai, M A..— 
Finance Minister. 

The Hon’bio Mr. Nawabzarla jVfajor 
Khizar Ilayat Khan Tiwana-A/fwn^/er of 
Public Works. 

The Hon’ble Mian Abdul ITnye— 
Minister of Education. 

ParllamoDtary Secretaries 

Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmtul Yar Khan 
Danlfttana c.w.iR,-- Political and Ptiiff, 
Official Whip. 

Mir Maql) 00 l Mahmoo<l-' OemruL ^ 

Bardar Bahadur Sardnr Vijal Hingb, 
lUA.'—Home. 

Mrs. Jahanara Shah Navraz, m.u.k. • 
Education^ Medical Eelief and Public 
Health. 

Raja Ohaznafar Ali Khan— 

Irrigation. 

Ohaudhri Tika Ram, B.A., L.L.1L, M.n.l'S. 
Development. 

Thakur Ripudamau Singh, b,a.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, b.a., ul.b., 
Locaf SelffOovernmeut and 
Public Works 


Numerical Strength of Parties 

Ministerial Party lU 

Congress Party 39 

Independents 20 

Ahrar Party % 

Vacant J In Sept. 39 ) 2 

174 

Govt, of Central Provinces 

Governor 

His Excellency Sit Francis Vemer 
W^ie, K.O.S.L., O.LB., r.as., (from ^5*. 

Council of HliditeiM (Oongress) 

1. The Hon’ble Pan^t B. B, Shukia, 
Prime A Minister tf Bom 

Pandit D. P. Midan 

mnitier cf L. 6. Cf. 
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3. The noun>le Mr. P. K. ]\Iehta 
Minister of Finance d Law (30-7-38). 

4. The Hon’ble Mr, S. V. Gokhale 
^fi Ulster of Revenue and Education 
(30-7-38). 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. 0. J. Bharuka, 
Minister of Industries and Public Works^ 
(30-7-38). 


Numerclal Strength ot Parties 


Congress 

73 

Independent 

17 

United 

5 

Muslim League 

10 


1l05 

Unattached 

7 


Hi 


Council ol Ministers 

1. The Hon ’bio K. B. Allah Bakhsli 
Muhammad Umer, o.b.b., {Finance, 
Excise and Industries Departnvents) . 

2. The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, k.O.s.i., (Home, General, 
Legal, Political and Miscellaneous Pe- 
partmenU), 

3. The Hoii’ble Mr. Nihchaldas 0. 
Vaziraui (Public Works, Public Health 
and Medical Departments). 

4. The Hon’ble Mir Bundeh Ali Khan 
Tallur (Revenue Department). 

5. The Hon’blo Pir lllahi Bakhsh 
Nawazali, (Education Department). 

C. The Hon’blc Mr. Pialmal Poulat- 
ram, (Agriculture, Forest and Veterinary 
Departments). 


Government of Orissa 

Governor 


Sir .Tohn Austen Ifubba<*k, K.as.i., 
I.r.S., (Appointed April 1, tt)S7), 

Council ol Ministers (Oonp'CRs) 

(1) The llouldc Hri UiBwanath Pas, i\h., 
b.Lm (Home dt Financa), Prime Minister. 

(2) The Hon’ble Sri Nityanaiuia Kanun- 
B.A., B.Tj., (Revenue, Public Works 

and Denclopmcnf). ^ , 

(3) The ITon’ble Hri Bodhram Pubc, 
M.A., n.U, (Education, Law, Commerce 
and Labour and Local Self Cover nment). 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Sri Jadumoni Mangaruj, (^al) 
(Finance ft* Piihlicitg) 

(2) Hri Juirannath^ Misra, b.a., 
(Revtmuc <t Public Works) 

C3) Sri Rajkishorc Bose, (Education, 
Local SelpCovernment and Law, Com- 
merce <t Labour) 


Kumedcal Strength ot Parties 

Congress 

OplKJsition 



Total CO 


» This excludes the Speaker who was 
returned on Congress ticket 

t One of the members having died the 
present number is 22. 

There are two party groups— the Con- 
gress party and the National party consis- 
ting of ^ and 13 members te6pw.tively 
and two other parties called the All 
Orissa United Party and the Independent 
party consisting of one member each in 
this AsBombly. 

Government of Sind 


Governor 

8ir Lancelot Gxabam» s.c.x.b.^ 
i«a8« 


Parllamontary Socrotaries 

(1) Mr, Abdul Hatar Pirzada 

(2) Uivo Hahcb Gokaldas Mewaldas 

(3) Khan l^ahadur A. K. Gabol 

Kumorical Strength of Parties 
In Abskmbly 
Government supporters : — 


Tiulopondcntrt 20 

Hindu Inde|K5mlcnt Party 10 

European Group 3 

Independent 

Baliudi Party 5 

Total ^ 

Opposilion 

Congress 10 

Muslim Loagtie 8 

Independents 1 

Total ^ 
No Party 2 


N. W. Frontier Government 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir George 

Cunningham, k:.c.s.i, k*o.i.b., 03.b. 


Conndl of Ministers 

The non’ble Pr. Khan Bahib-(7Aier 
Minister^lacstr and Order, Medical, P, 
W, P., Irrigation. ^ 

The Hon’ble Quaz! Ataullah Khan 
3S.A.. 'h.v.'B.r^Eduoatim il/imsfer— Edu- 
cation, jFlevenue, Local Sdf-Governmont. 

Tim Hon^blc Khan Mohammad Abbas 
Khan— 'iacZuaffiea iftmafer— Agriculture, 
Industries, Forests. ^ . 

The Hott’ble Lala Bhanju lUm Gandhi, 
B.A., L.ii.B.,— /or^ Finance— 

Finance, Legislariom 
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Parliamentary Secretaries 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Bar-atdaw— 
I^arUamentary Secretary to the Hon’blc 
Chief Minister, 

(ii) Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman I-#al, 
B.A., h,ltJi,-‘ParliamQntary Secretary to 
the JSon^ble Minister for Education. 

(iii) Khan Amir Mahammad Khan'- 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’blc 
Minister for Industries, 

(iv) Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 1 1 enable 
Minister for Finance. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 

1. Congress 21 

2. Muslitn League 10 

3. Frontier Nationalist Party 5 

4. Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party 4 


Total 40 


Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of IndiaSiv Maurice 
Gwyer, K.c.s.1, 

Judges-^Mv, M. R. Jayakar 

^Sir Shah Sulairaan kt. 

Sir A, Krishnaswami Iyer. 
Advocate~General of Six 

Brojendra Mitter, k.o.s.1. 

Chief Justices (High Court) 


Calcutta^-’B.on, Sir Harold 

Derbyshire, K.o. 
jBomhay^'Ron. Sir John Beaumont/ K,o. 
ifadra^— Hon. Lionel Leach 
Patna — Hon. A. T. Harries, k.C. 
AllahabadSiv John Thom, Kt. 
Nagpur-Sit Gilbert Stone 
Oudh CotifQ— Hon, G. H. 

Thomas 

Panjab-^non. Sir Douglas Young Kt, 
Puisne Judges (High Coitrt) 

Calcatta 

Hon. Sir Leonard J, Costello 
„ * J, Lort-Williams 

„ . B. E. Jaek 

Hon* Mr. 8. K. Ghosh 

- - H. R. Panckridge 

” ” D. 0, Paterson 

« T. Amir AH 

” 0. Bartley 

« ” G.D. McNair 

»» »» S. Nasim' AH 

« ” A. G. R. Handerson 

R. 0* Hitter 
N. O. A. Edgely 
»» B.B. Mufcei*8 

^ 0. 0. Biswas 

^ N.A. Khundakar 


” ” A. X. Son 

” ” K IL Lod;„e 

Bombay 

Hon. Mr. 0. l\ lUm^kwolI 

** S. S. Itangnt'kar 

« „ R. vS. Hroruflold 

„ „ B. J. Watiia 

„ „ II. J, Kauia 

« „ N. J. Wadin 

^ ^ H, Y. Divotia 

„ Tu A, t*'. It, 

„ » K. B. WassotHlow 

„ ^ K. 0, Son 

„ „ X, ir. Kngium* 

„ „ M. A. Somji 

„ „ 1>. R. Xonnan 

, „ il X. Thakorc 


Patna 

Hon. Mr. A. W. E. Wort 
n « B. Fazli All 


„ J. F. W. James 
Sir Khuja M. XtKU* 
Mr. J. F. W. JnmcH 
„ B. V. Dhavio 
„ 0. M. Agarwala 
„ B. Yiivma 
„ F. (I Itowlaad 
„ F. MmioliarUil 
^ B. 0. Chattorjeo 


Lahore 

Hon. Sir J. Addison 
Hon. Mr. Bakshi 'i’ek Olmtul 
” Kanwftr DiiUj» 

J. H. Monroe 
F. W, Bkomp 
” M. V. Bhido 
" Abdul Rashid 
” B. Din Maliomed 
’’ Blacker 

Kamlal Dowan 
^ Bucket 


n 

»> 

M 

9) 

« 

19 

19 

19 


Madras 


Hon, Sir 
„ Mr. 
»> >1 

11 9 » 

» I* 

»• 19 

91 » 

»9 99 

1* 19 

II *9 

U >9 

»t »» 

r» fi 

»* 91 

ft w, 


venKatasuwia Rao 
0. Maclhavan Nsdr 
S, Varadachar 
y. Panduranga Rao 
A, J. Burn 
A. jr. King 
F. (J. Geimo 
K. P, Ukhsmana Rao 
V. Mockott 
S. Wordsworth 
N, S. Menon 
J.' 0. Stodard 

X. HoirwUl 
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Allahabad 


Hon. Mr. 

»» t» 

»» t» 

)j )» 
i> ft 

»» »» 

») )» 

>» »» 

»» »* 


K. Bcnnofc 
Iq])al Ahm od 
llachhpal h>in^U 
XL 8. Bajpai 
IL J. Oollistcr 
J. J. Allsop 
(kugaiiath 
Muhammad Ismail 
Kamalakanta Verma 


Nagpur 


Hon. 


it 

»» 


Mr. 


») 

I) 

»» 


Ty. Lewis 
B. 8, Niyogi 
R. E. rollcK'k 
Vivian Bose 
H, G. Grenor 
Ki Noble 


Oudh Chief Court 
Zia-ul-Hassan 

A. Henry Do Burgh Hamilton 
K. L. Yorko 


Ruling Princes & Chiefs 

Salutes of 21 Guns 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of 
Crwalior, The Maharaja (Bindhia) of 
Hyderabad, The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of 
Mysore, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 10 Guns 

Bhopal, The Nawab of 
Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat, The Khan of 
IVavancoro, The Mahai;aja of 
Kolhapur, The Maharaja of 
Udaipur, (Mewar), The Maharaja of 

Salutes ol 17 Guns 


Bahawalpur. The Nawab of 
Bharatpur, The Maharaja of 
Buudi, The Maharao Baja of 
Cochin, The Maharaja of 
Outch, The Maharao of 
Jaipur, The Maharaja of 
Karauli, The Maharaja of 
Kotah, The Maharao of 
Jodhpur (Matwar), The Maharaja of 
Patiala, The Maharaja of 
Bowa, The Maharaja of 
Tonk, The Nawab of 

Salutea of 15 Guus 


Alwar, The Maharaja of 

Bhutan, The Maharaja of 

Kanswara, The Mawawal of 

Datia, The Maharaja of ^ ^ ^ 

Dewaa (Settlor Branch), The Maharaja of 

Dhar, The Maharaja of _ 

Dhoipur, The Mahkaja-Baua of 

W 


Duugarpur, The Maharawal of 
Idar, The Maharaja of 
Jaisulmer, The Maharwal of 
Khairpur, The Mir of 
Kishangarh, The Maharaja of 
Orchha, The Maharaja of 
Partabargh, The Maharawal of 
Rampur, The Nawab of 
Bikkim, The Maharaja of 
Birohi, The Maharao of 

Salutes of 13 Guns 

Benares, Tke Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, The Maharaja of 
Coooh Behar, The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra, The Maharaja of 
Jaora, The Nawab of 
Jhalawar, The Maharaja Rana of 
Jhind, The Maharaja of 
Junagadh, The Nawab of 
Kapurthala, The Maharaja of 
Nabha, The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 
Palanpur, The Nawab of 
Porbanda^ The Maharaja of 
Kiijpipla, The Maharaja of 
Rutlam, The Maharaja of 
Tripura, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 Guns 

Ajaigarh, The Maharaja of 
Alirajpur, Baja of 
Baoni, Nawab of 
Barwani, Bana of 
Bijawar, Maharaja of 
Bilaspur, Baja of 
Oambay, Nawab of 
Ohamba, The Baja of 
1 Oharkhari, The Maharaja of 
Ohatarapur, The Maharaja of 
Faridkot, The Baja of 
Gondal, The Thakur Bahib of 
Janjira, The Nawab of 
Jhabua, The Baja of 
Maler-Kotla, The Nawab of 
Mandi, The Baja of 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morn, The Thakur Sahib of 
Narsingarh, The Raja of 
Panna, The Maharaja of 
Fuddukofcta, The Baja of 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of 
Raigarh, The Raja of 
Bailana, The Baja of 
Samthar, The lUja of 
Sirmur (Nahan), The 
Maharma of 
Sitamau, The Baja of 
guket, The Raja of 
T^. The Raja of 

Salutes ol 9 Gaits 

Balamnor, Nawab of 
Bangana^lle, Nawab of 
Bausdai J^ja of 



Baraundha,^ Baja of 
Bariya, Raja ox ^ 

Bhor, Pant Sachiv of 
Chotta Udaipur, Raja of 
Danta, Maharana of 
Dharamptir, Raja of 
Dlirol, Thakur Saheb of 
Jawhar, Baja of 
Kalahandi, Raja of 
Kenk Tung, Sawbawa Of 
KhilcMpur, Bao Bahadur of 
Kishan & Socotra, Sultan of 
Lehaj, Sultan of 
Limm, Thakur Saheb of 
Loharu, Nawab of 
Lunawada, Baja of 
Mfiuhar, Baja of 
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Mnyur}>hani, Maharaja of 
Mong Nh\i, Siuvinuva of 
Mudhol, Ilaja of 
Nfigod. Kaja of 
ralitana, Thakur haiieb of 
Patna, Maharaja of 
Rajkot, Thakur Saheb of 
Sachin, Nawab of 
Sangli, Chief of 
Sant, Baja of 
Bavantvadi, Sardcasi of 
Bahapur, Baja of 
Bhehr & Mokalla, Sultan of 
Sonpur, Maharaja of 
Waahwan, Thakur baheb of 
Wankancr, Raja Saheb of 
Yawnghwe, Sawbwa of 
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Chronicle of Events 

January 1939 

Chief Events : —Unrest in Orissa States : Political Agent mnrdored — 
Eeforms announced in Karpurthala, Bhopal, Talchcr and Hindol States — 
Viceroy's Visits to Travancore, Mysore and Kolhapur— ‘No-Oonfidonce 
motion against Sind Premier defeated — Congress Worldng Committee 
deliberations at Bardoli — Dr. Eajendra Prasad's Eeport on the Bongali- 
Behari Controversy— Hitch at Eajkot between the Administration and the 
Proja Mandal : Mr Jamnalal Bajaj's entry banned — Congress Presidential 
election : Sj. Sublias Bose re-elected — Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 
acknowledging his defeat at Bose'svictory, 

1st. Under the auspices of the hladras and the Andhra District Congress Com- 
mittees, Mr. S. Srinivasa Aycngar, presiding at a ]>ublic meeting at Tilakghat, 
observed that by accepting the Federation as out-lincd in the Government of 
India Act, ^Wc will be putting a stop to the fight for Swaraj”. 

In the All-India Women’s Conference, at New Delhi, an important change in 
the constitution was made by the conference, so as to permit discussion of poli- 
tical questions. _ ^ ... 

At Patna, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, referring to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s obseivations on the League, in the Harijan, repeated in a 
statement that the Congress claim to be the ‘^only body that can deliver the 
goods on behalf of the people of India” was preposterous. 

2nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the All-India Students’ Conference in 
Calcutta, warned the students against resorting to strikes except for very grave 
reasons. He felt that students in India were pursuing a wrong path and getting 
entangled in wrong methods by tlieir too frequent recourse to strikes. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab in opening the 26th. annual 
session of the Indian Science Congress at Lahore, dwelt on the need for India 
to produce “a band of workers eager to extend the l^imdarics of human know- 
ledge, and to devote their lives to the quest of truth is greater to-day than ever 
before”. 

8rd. Mr. S. Satyamurthi made an appeal to the Bengal Scheduled Castes to join 
the Congress, at an informal conference of scheduled caste leaders in Calcutta. 
He said, the Congress was pledged to look after the interests of all Indians, 
irrespective of caste and creea. The backward communities formed the bulk of 
the population and the Congress would not neglect the cause of the minorities. 
Death of Mr. K. Eaman Menon, Minister for Courts and Prisons, Madras. 

4th. In a letter to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, Mr- B. C, Ohatterji 
suggested that the Oongresss ideal of iiidepenaence could be fulfilled if India 
become a partner in a federation of the British Empire. 

5th. Mr. Jinnah, replying to Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru’s offer of inquiry into 
the complaints of the Moslem League against the Congress Governments, 
said in a statement, that if Pandit Nehru was really earnest about it he should 
communicate to him (Mr. Jinnah) what would be the sanction behind the 
proposed inquiry. ^ ^ ^ , 

The Sind Assembly granted pemission to Mr. (L M. Eyed to move his 
motion of no-confidence against IChan Bahadur Alla Bux, the Premier. 

Major B. L. Bazalgetta Political Agent, Orissa States was killed by a 
mob in Eanpur State, in Orissa. ^ 

At a Moslem meeting in Madras, whether^ the Congress^ and the Moslem 
League could unite was discussed at Triplicane hdd in connexion with 
*"3Vl2bLomed Ali Day”. 

6th. In the U. P. Assembly, Mr. Hotilal Agarwal raised a question regarding 
the demonstrations organic by tiie Moslem League on the occasion of tibe 
tours of the two Moslem Ministers of the Congress Govemmcnlf. 
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On the recommendations of the Wedgwood Committee’s report, the Railway 
Board made farther decisions regarding the acceleration of passenger trains 
and advertising campaigns particularly in the vernacular press, to attract more 
third class passengers. 

Mr. A. K. Chanda, presiding over the 17th. session of the All-Assam 
Ministerial officers’ Conference, held at Habiganj, warned against ‘‘Communalism 
and various other similar narrow creeds that are eating into the vitals of our 
nation and hampering its full growth”. 

7th. The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held at the All-India 
Khadi and Swadeshi Exiiibition grounds (Madras) under the presidency of 
Mr. N. G. Ranga. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Students’ Federation decided to 
declare a general strike in all schools and colleges in the country on January 
26th., if that day were not declared a holiday, being Independence Day. 

^ Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, wrote, “I must refuse to be- 
lieve that the Germans, as a nation, have no heart. They will some day or 
other rebel against their own adored hero if he does not wake up betimes”. He 
also wrote in the Harijan, “what Rajkot could do in three months every State 
can do if the people show the qualities that the people of Rajkot have shown”. 


Sth. The Talcher Durbar (Orissa) issued a statement enumerating the various 
reforms effected in the administration of the State and the measures undertaken to 
improve the condition of the States’ people. 

In the Central Assembly, the revision of the Government’s Frontier policy and 
the immediate withdrawal of India from the League of Nations were urged in 
two resolutions given notice of by the Congress Party, for the Budget Session. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, in a statement in Allaliabad, replying to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, suggested the institution of an impartial inquiry by men, preferably not 
connected with Congress or Moslem League politics, into the specific charges 
against Congress Governments by the Moslem League. 

9tli. In Nw Delhi, for the first time there was a conference of the Presidents and 
g®g^^;|^^Fresidents of the provincial Legislative Councils opened by Sir Maneckjee 

9^eir Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow received an 
enthusiastic welcome at Travancore, where they arrived in state on the conclusion 
of their visit to Cochin. 

Sir^ P. C. Roy addressed the first of a series of lectures organized by the 
Ap^intments and Information Board of the University of Calcutta with a view 
to d^fl-wing the attention of students towards industrial and commercial career. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, both the Opposition and the Treasury 
Benches seem^ to agree on one point, though from a different standpoint, viz, 
X. autonomy in ^ the hands of Indian Ministers was worse 
than the lomer bureaucratic regime. Stormy scenes marked the proceedings of 
the Assembly which met to consider the Argicultural Produce Marketing Bill, 

10th. In the United Provinces Assembly, the question of the repeal of emergency 
laws en^ted by the previous Government, was raised by Mr. Harish Chandra 
Ba3pai (Congress). 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehm, addressing a public 
his view that Spain could never be conquered 

Reviewing the general political developments in 

that the rise of the Nazis and the Facists to power was* mainly due to the tacit 
encouragement and passive support accorded by Great Britain. 

Maharaja of Travancore, at the State Banquet given in honour of the 
reviewed the progress made by the State in 
recent y^s. His Highness dwelt especially on the case oi the backward 
communities, agricultural indebtedness, Credit Bank and the rubber and tea 
inaustnes^ 

students of the post Graduate 
classes ox Calcutta University pointed out the opportunities offered by coal Tim ing 
' as a career. ® 

M Bombay condemned the move of Mahatma Gandhi 
rights of minorities as a Fascist me^od. 
fTtf Legislakve Assembly devoted the whole day to the discussion of 

toe no-conndenoe mofcion against the Premier. 


meeting in 
in the real 
Europe, Pandit 


Bombay, expressed 
sense of the term. 
Nehru believed 
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The Nawab of Bhopal, on the occasion of the celebration of his birth clay, 
announced certain reforms in his State re : the Legislative Council and the 
Municipal Board of Bhopal. 

The Congress W^orking Committee met at Bardoli and considered Mahatma 
Gandhi’s new draft on the minorities’ question. 

The International Coniicil of the World Student Association in Paris 
acknowledged in the course of a letter to the All-India Students’ Federation 
that the work of the said Federation rank amongst some of the finest 
achievements of the students of tlic w^orld— the letter was signed by 37 members 
of the International Council. India was represented on tlie Council by Mr. 
S. M. Kumai’amangalam, 

12th. The Congress “Working Committee discussed Mahatma Gandhi’s plan of 
protecting the rights of minorities, at Bardoli, and considered election petitions. 

Seven persons were known to have been killed and 52 injured when the 
Calcutta-Dehra Bun Ex]>ress train, jwocceding* from Howrah met with an accident 
between the Chichaki and Hazaribagh Eoad Stations (about 210 miles from 
Calcutta) on the East Indian Hallway. 

In the Sind Assembly, the motion of “no-confidenee” against the Premier was 
defeated by 32 votes to 7. The Congress Party remained neutral. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Biliar to inquire 
into the extent of corruption iu the ]niblic services of the province, was published. 
The Committee pointed out that such practices were not eoniinca to the 
Ministerial and other subordinate staff but that some members of tlte Provincial 
and even of the AH-India Services had descended to taking bribes. 

13th. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow arrived in 
Mysore. 

At the annual dinner of the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India, at Calcutta, various problems affecting the mining industry were discussed, 
laying particular stress on the need for elementary education among the mine workci*s. 

At the Faridpur Scheduled Castes’ Conference, under the presidency of Dr. 
Bhagabati Frosanna Thakur, the need for organization was mainly aimed at. 

The Congress Working Committee concluacd its deliberations at Bardoli after 
adopting a resolution on the Bihari Bengali dispute. The Committee also 
decided that they must discuss with some leading Hindu and Muslim leaders 
their tentative conclusions on the issues arising out of the differences between lie 
two great communities. 

14th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State Banquet in Mysore, paid 
a tribute to the Euler on his work for the advancement of the State ; His 
Excellency laid special stress on the development of agriculture and industry 
and the improvement of public health. 

The Government of Bombay, in a Press Note issued in reply to the report of 
a committee, set up by the Moslem League, setting forth alleged grievances 
of Moslems in the Province, described the steps which the Government took, 
since their assumption of office, in the interests of Moslems. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee stated that the 
Congress Working Committee did not propose to make any further declaration 
on uie communal ])roblem. 

Mahatma Gandlii wrote in the HaHjaUy that he was neither interested in the 
Dewan of Travancore, nor was he partisi in advising the withdrawal of Ihe 
State Congress chai’ges i^ainst the Dewan. 

15th. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, president of the Jaipur Praja Mandal, issued a statement 
to the Press giving his views on the State’s nan against him. He said that it 
appeared to him that the ban on his entry into Jaipur State was but the 
precursor of a deliberate attempt to crush the Praja Mandal and to prevent it 
from educating the public to desire responsible Government under the aegis of 
the Maharaja. ^ 

According to the Geological survey of India, the production of petroleum in 
India (including Burma) increased from 334, 811, 024 gallons in 1936, to 350, 
32^ 222 gallons in 1937, the ^hest figure in the history of the industiy. 

The Euler of Hindol (Orissa States) announced a number of political refoims 
to be enforced in his State from the 1st. of April* The Euler said, *^I declare 
that the goal of my Government shall be to establish full responsible Government 
in the State.” 
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The Bihar Assembly passed a Bill seeking to repeal the Public Safety Act 
of 1933. 

The conference of the All-Punjab Muslim Students’ was held at Lahore, Dr. 
Kitchlew presided. The conference opposed the imposition of the proposed 
federal scheme and appealed to the Muslima and anti-imperialist forces in India 
to resist it tooth and nail. 

The All-Cochin Youth Conference, which met at Trichur under the president- 
ship of Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon, concluded after passing a number of resolu- 
tions.— The conference urged the introduction of full responsible Government in 
Cochin and expressed its opposition to the federal scheme. 

16th. In the Punjab Assembly, the sitting was suspended twice by the Deputy 
Speaker and scenes of unprecedented disorder lin ess were witnessed when the 
chair named two members and the members refused to leave the house— the 
members named were, Choudhry Kartar Singh and Mr. Munilal Kalia 
(Congress), The confusion arose out of the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
drawing the attention of the chair, to a leading article in the Fratap, a local 
vernacular newspaper, and saying that the paper had exceeded the limit of 
fair comment. 

17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s report on the Bengali-Behari controversy was 
publish^. In accordance with a resolution of the Working (jommittee he was 
“authorized to go into the Bihar-Bengali controversy relating to the questions of 
(1) Dornicile (2) Public Services (3) Education and (4) Trade and Commerce 
and settle it finally.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Manoharlal, the Finance Minister, made an 
important statement bearing on the rupee sterling ratio. He remarked, ‘Tt is 
far from certain that the currencies of the world have been so stabilized as to 
justify the proposed step.” 

In the Madras Assembly, a resolution expi’essing sorrow at the death of Mr. 
K. R. Menon was passed. The House proceeded with the discussion of the Public 
Health Bill. 

In the Bihar Assembly, Mr. Anugraha Narayana Sinha moved the Money 
lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal those sections of the 
Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and void by the Patna 
High Court— The Bill was passed. 

ISth. His Excellency the Yiceioy and Lady Linlitligow and party arrived at 
Kolhapur. Speaking at a State banquet given by the Maharaja in His Excel- 
lency’s honour, Lord Linlithgow referred to the ste];s contemplated by the 
Kolhapur State to create a Legislative Assembly and to Federation. 

The Mahuraja of Kapurthala announced the appointment of a Committee 
to report on the reconstitution of the State Assembly in accordance with his 
declared “intention to review the State Assembly with the object of associating 
my poeple more intimately with the State administration.” 

In the Bind Assembly, there was an exciting debate over a rule prohibiting 
treasonable speeches in the House the purport of the word ‘treason’ was the 
subject of a sally between the Premier, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bux 
and Dr. Choitram Gidwani. 

19th. The Sind Assembly was faced with the difficult question of deciding whether 
Dr. Choitram, a Congress member, who had stated when ho took the Oath of 
allegiance that he did so “with mental reservations”, should be allowed to be a 
member of the House. 

Sir Edward Benthall, President of the European Association, addressing a 
general meeting in Calcutta, stressed on the necessity of the European Associ- 
ation having a clear-cut policy on all important subjects, both of Central 
and provincial concern. 

There was again a hitch at Rajkot between the Administration and the Proja 
Mandal over the choice of the personnel of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
The rpewal of Satya^-aha was threatened by the latter. 

■ Ih me Bih^ Assembly, the necessity for the appointment of an impartial 
.tribunal oonsisting of officials and non-officials to enquire into the causes of 
(ihc ttain disastm: near Hazaribagh Road on January 12, was unanimously 

26%. Maulana Ahnl KMem Azad, whose name was among the three proposed for 
presidentship of me Tripuri Session of tie Congress, withdrew froin the contest, 
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thereby leaving the field to St. Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Paltabhi 

The election of delegates to the Congress session at Tripuri engrossed the 
attention of the Congressmen of Bengal. Although on the surface, there were 
no clear cut party divisions, four distinct groui'S appeared to be actually contes- 
ting the elections. First, tliere were the adherents of Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, 
the Congress President, then the Khadi Group (consisting of the orthodox 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, led by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose), next 
those known as the Kiron Bankar Boy Group, and last, the young Congress 
Socialists, headed by Dr. Buresh Chandra Banncrice. 

In the Sind Assembly, Mr. Vazirani, Finance Minister, speaking on the 
question of members and the Oath of Allegiance, said that it was not incompa- 
tible with the Congress pledge of independence. 

21st The ban on the entry of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj into Jaipur State was 
commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan. He wrote, ‘‘I can only 
hope against hope that the Jaipur authorities will shrink from precipitating an 
All-India crisis.” , , , , , ^ 

At Asansol town, stray assaults and stabbing took place, as a result of which 
one Hindu was killed and 18 persons belonging to both communities, Hindus 
and Moslems, were injured. 

The Travancore State Congress decided to resort to direct action if certain 
conditions were not satisfied within C weeks. 

A resolution urging the “complete scrapping” of the present constitution and 
the immediate introduction of full responsible Government based on adult 
franchise, was passed. 

22iid. As a sequel to a “Hyderabad Day”^ demonstration, nearly 40 pei’sons were 
injured, in a Hindu-Moslem clash at Delhi. 

23rdi. The Indian Industries Conference was opened by His Excellency the Vicei-oy 
in Bombay. He laid stress on the need for coordination of industrial effort. 

In the Sind Assembly, the Speaker entered into an elaborate explanation of 
what was meant by the Congi-ess goal of Puma Swaraj. He was asked, whether 
the declaration by the leader of the Congress Party, Dr. Choitram Gidwani, that 
he had taken the oath of allegiance with a “mental reservation” affected his 

S ' »ht to sit in the House. The Bpeaker ruled that the declaration did not affect 
r. Gidwani’s position as a member of the House. 

The statements re : election of Congress President, issued by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose gave rise to considerable speculation 
in ] olitical circles on tlie result of the election of the next President of the 
Indian National Congress. In his statement, Sj. Bose remarked, “It is widely 
believed that there is a prospect of a compromise on the Federation scheme 
between the Right Wing of the Congress and tlie British Government during 
the coming year.” 

A statement was issued over the signature of 7 members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress appealing to Sj. Bose to withdraw from the contest. 
His Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to an address presented by a 
deputation of the Indian Merchants' Chamber at Government House (Bombay) 
touched upon the Rupee Ratio, Protection, the Ottawa Agreement and the 
Indianisation of the Defence and other services— His Excellency rejected the 
plea of the deputationists for the reduction of the Rupee Ratio. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at the Orient dub, Bombay stressed 
on the supreme urgency and importance of the inauguration of Federation in 
India without any delay. 

24th. At a meeting of the members of the Calcutta branch of the European 
Association, problems relating to the defence of India, Federation, the Budget 
of the Government of India and Commercial relations between Great ^itain 
and India were discussed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a Press interview at Bardoli, said that the Congress 
would be neglecting its duty if. havinr the powear, it shrank from using it. and 
allowed the spirit of the Jaipur State to be "crushed” for want of support 
from the Congress, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, replying to the statement of seven members of the 
Working Committee, said, “The Presidential election is wholly an affair of the 
delegates and should be left to them. Let the Eight Wing who a 
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decided majority ia the Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting 
a Leftist candidate even at this late hour.” 

25th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to an address presented to him by 
a deputation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at Government House, 
declared that he was determined to do all that lay in his power to bring about 
the inauguration of an All-India Federation with the minimum of delay. 

Dr. Patlabhi Sitaramayya announced, in a statement issued fi'om Bardoli, 
that he would contest the Presidential election, in which the other candidate 
was Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. ‘^I cannot”, said he, ‘‘withdraw in favour of 
Mr. Bose, because I must not resist the ■will of valued colleagues.” 

Sardar Patel, in a statement, replied to the “amazing statement” by Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and revealed that at an informal consultation at Bardoli (at 
which Sj. Bose was not present, but Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru were) 
“we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement, disapproved of the step taken by the 
seven members of the Working Committee in issuing the statement, asking Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose to withdraw from the contest of Presidential election. 

The Ohota Nagpur Separation League passed a resolution demanding the 
creation of a separate GovernoPs province for Chota Nagpur. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the proceedings were marked by a stormy 
passage at arms between the Premier and the Congress group, when Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux opened his defence of the Government’s assessment orders 
with a strong criticism of the Congress Party, members of which, he stated, 
were occupying benches not by virtue of individual merit, but because they had 
contested the elections on the Congress ticket. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in his reply to an address from the committee of 
the European Association, Bombay, expressed the view that the scheme of Federa- 
tion outlined in the Government of India Act, 1935 afforded the only possible 
solution of the numerous problems of India. 

In the Council of State, the Income Tax Bill came up for consideration. The 
Bill ran to 50 pages covering about 90 clauses : the main clauses dealt with the 
prevention of fraudulent evasion of tax and the legal avoidance of payment, to 
increase penalties for tax dodgers and make the tax more equitable. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru issued a statement from Almora, on the Congress 
Presidential contest and said that Federation xould not be an issue in the 
election, as it seemed to him to be “monstrous” for any Congressman to think 
in terms of a compromise on that subject. He was not opposed to an election 
contest provided definite programmes and policies were in conflict. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement, repeated his fears regarding 
Federation, and said that it was generally believed tliat a prospective list of 
Ministers for the Federal Cabinet had already been drawn up. He also repeated 
his offer to withdraw, if a “genuine” anti-Federationist were accepted as 
Congress President. 

27th. Mr. M. N. Mookeijee, (Bihar) addressing a gathering of students of 
the Calcutta University discussed the possibilities of employment which the 
coal industry and trade offered to educated and commercially minded youths. 

Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose issued another statement giving his version of the 
issues involved in the Congress Presidential election. He also said that in 
order to maintain the unity and the solidarity of the Congress it was essential 
that the President should command the confidence of both the Bight and Left 
wings of the Congress as Pandit Nehru did in a magnificent manner. 

Baba Rajendra Prasad issued a statement reoalling a past declaration on 
Federation by Sj. Bose and after complaining against its lack of clarity ended 
by saving, *T wonder if any of the so called Right wing members of the Oongxe&s 
Wprkmg Committee has said anything approaching to this.” 

Swanu Sahajananda Saxaswati and Mr. Jai Prakash Naxain, the Kisan and 
Spei^iBt leaders, respectively, issued a joint statement on the Congress Presiden- 
tial eie<^on. ^ The statement said, “We do not think that even those who do not 
aifree with his views, believe that Sj. Bose would not be an asset to the Congress 
Pi^esid^t^p at the present juncture.” 

Acharya Namdra JDeV, in a statement to the Press, said, “There is no question 
of ox Left hx this matter; Every delegate should consult only the best 
interests 6i the country and cast his vote in an unbiassed manner”. 
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28th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article, in the Harijan drew attention to the increa- 
sing indiscipline of Congressmen. He also said, '‘My time and that of co-workers 
is largely taken up in wading through com])laints about corruption among 
Congressmen.’^ In another article in the Harijan, on “The States” Mahatma 
Gandhi remarked ‘ the movement for liberty within the States is entering a new 
stage.” 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Mill Owners’ Association, the President 
discussed various problems affecting the cotton industry in Bengal. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir, at a State banquet given by 'tlie Maharaja of 
Travancore, said, “Our States are at present going through a most critical period 
and there are various problems of great moment which dcninnd our attention. 
The need therefore, for perfect concord and joint deliberations and concert<^ 
action is greater to-day than it was at any other time.” 

29th. Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose polled a majority of votes at the Cono-ress 
Presidential election held simultaneously in all the 21 linguistic Congress provin- 
ces excluding Mohakoshal (C. P. Hindi), Sj. Bose led by 204 votes. 

Pr. Pvnjendra Prasad, in a statement on the Gaya communal clash, appealed 
for harmony specially in view of the Bakrid festival. 

Professor linmayun Kabir, ])residing at the Faritlpur District Teachers’ Con- 
ference, urged the need for the reorganization of the system of education in 
this country. 

At the ]\loslem League Political Conference at Lucknow, the speech of Maulana 
Zafar Ali, the Punjab Moslem leader, was conciliatory in regard to the Hindu 
people not challenging to the Congress and the Hindu Sabha leaders. 

A meeting of the Sub-Committee of the All-India Moslem longue was held at 
Lahore, for organizing deputations to foreign countries and to Provinces in 
India. 


30th. The Council of State, New Delhi, passed the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The election of Bengali quota of 08 members to the All-Tndia Congress Com- 
mittee concluded : Dr. B. 0. Eoy polled the largest number of votes. Among 
those who were unsuccessful in the elections were Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Mr. J. C. Gupta, Leader and Chief whip respect tivcly of the Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly. 


31st. The threatened crisis in Jaipur State drew dangerously near, Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Treasurer of the Indian National Congress was evidently determined to 
defy the ban im)*>osed by the Jaipur Dpxbar oh his entry into the State. 

A Calcutta Gazette extraordinary published the provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939.— It was proposed to have separate electorates 
for Muslims. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the re-election of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as Pi-csident of the Congress. He said, “Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a 



manifestos. I think that his references to his colleagues were ui^istified and 
unworthy. Ncvcrtiielcss I am glad of his victory and since I was instramental 
in including Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw his name as a candidate when 
Azad withdrew, the defeat is more mine than his 


February 1939 

Chief Events The Dnrbar-Praja Mandal clash at Jaipur continued ; 
Seth Bajaj arrested three times— Satyagraha at Bajkot : Mrs. Gandhi and 
Miss Maniben Patel arrested — Communal Biot at Cawnpur — Assemblage 
of Eastern States Agency Bulers at Calcutta — Budget introduced in several 
Provincial Assemblies — Manddi ajefairs in Sind : Ministerial tangle— 
Besignation of eleven out of 13 Congress Working Committee Mesmbers 
issue being difference with Sj. Bose over the policy of the Oemgress-wDeath 
' of His BxceEenoy Lord Braboume, the Bengal Governor. 
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1st. Seth Jamnalal Bajiij, leader of the Proja Mondal of Jaipur reached Jaipur 
to defy the ban on his entry into the State. He was arrested by the Inspector- 
General of police. 

The Jaipur Durbar issued a statement in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s criticism 
of its policy re : Praja Mondal ; the communique stated inter aha, ‘‘Mr. Gandhi 
attempts to ^ place the whole responsibility in this connexion on the ‘British 
Prime Minister’ (of the State). He apparently is not aware that the Jaipur 
Government is His Highness the Maharaja-in-Council and not a single individual. 
Any allegation to the contrary is not according to facts.” 

The Executive Committee o£ the Congress Nationalist Party of Bengal issued 
a statoment in connexion with M. Gandhi’s statement on the Congress 

Presidential election. “Mr. Gandhi’s statement has come upon the country 

as an extremely unpleasant sunrise. Although it has not come too soon, people 
in general least expected it. Mr. Gandhi appears to have taken a too personal 
view of things, for at no stage of the election, did he publicly appear on the 
scene.” 

2iid. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose met Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at Santiniketan 
(Viswabharati-Tagore University) and discussed with him the implication of the 
Congress Presidential election. 

At Jaipur, the Praja Manclalists were rather bewildered but not discouraged 
by the abrupt end to the wholly unsatisfactory manner in which the first stage 
of the campaign ended. 

Mr. Bama Ban, Agent to the Governor-General of India in South Africa, 
submitted a memorandum to the Asiatic Land Laws Commission which was 
inquiring into the evasion by the Indian community of laws restricting them 
from acquiring ownership of land. 

A resolution was adopted by the Maldah District Political Conference (Bengal) 
embodying “India’s National Demand”. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

The Jaipur Durbar in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on Bajkot and 
Jaipur, denied the fact that the Jaipur Prime Minister was wholly to blame. 

8rd. Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi, wife of Mahatma Gandhi and Miss Maniben Patel 
were arrested at Bajkot on their entering the State to offer Satyagraha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in an interview with a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press re : Congress Presidential election, observed, “It will always be 
my aim and object to try and win M. Gandhi’s confidence for the simple reason 
that it will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of 
other people but fail to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the Press in reply to the Government 
of India’s communique on the affairs of the Bajkot State. He said, “The 
communiques issued by the Government of India and the Jaipur Government 
on my statements on Bajkot and Jaipur are remarkable for sins of omission and 
suppression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Budget session opened. Sir N. N. 
Sarcar, I^aw Member, introduced the Bill to amend the Insurance Act and Mr. 
0. M. G. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, introduced the Bill to provide for lie 
creation of four new naval reserve forces in India. 

4th. In the Central Lerfslative Assembly, Delhi, a resolution recommending that 
immediate steps should be taken to give notice of India’s intention to withdraw 
from the League of Nations, was discussed. Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar moved tlie 
resolution on the League. The House passed without a division an fidjouimment 
motion to discuss the recrudescene of anti-Indian riots in Burma. 

Ml*. Sarat Chandra Bose, in the course of his presidential speech at the Bengal 
Provincial Political Conference, at Jaipaiguri, observed, “T'here is no doubt that 
some attempt to impose the unwanted Fedei’al scheme is imminent. The pro- 

, nbnneements ,of the viceroy and other high officials are pointers in this direewon. 
It is. a mistake to assume that, so far as the Congress is concerned, Federation 
ie a dead ipsue.’^ 

,,Mr: N. R. Stoiar; Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, performed the 
opening, beremony of the industrial syndicate organised by ex-detenus, and replied 
, tS an. address dE wdoome^ 

/ Committee of the Hindu Malmsabha passed a resolution at New 

Ddlm advising the Hindus , not to join the Congress but to join the Mahasabha, 
Mx. V. Dr SavarlmF Wiab in the chain 
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His Excellency Sir John Huhback, Governor of Orissa, replying to an address 
of welcome by the monibors of the Balasore District Islam Association, paid a 
compliment to the Orissa IMinistcrs in respect of their attitude towards the 
Moslem comm u nil y. 

5th. 8cth Jamnalal Bajaj was arrested at the railway station of Tikri Banri between 
Reongns and ^ikar. 

The Bengal Provincial Political Conference, at Jalpaiguri, ]^assed a resolution 
on Federal ion calling lu^on the British Govorinnent “to concede the principle of 
self-determination to India and rccoguiiic in its entirety the constitution which 
the Congress will submit in accordance with popular ivilL Sj. tSiibhas Chandra 
Bose, the Congress Prosulcnl., addressing the ctmforonee, emphasized the need for 
unity among all classes and comnumiiios in ^ India in her tight for freedom. Bj. 
Bose sahi, “wo want Swaraj for every community and creed.” 

Mr. B, J. Khcr, rrcmicr, (xovernuicnt of Bombay, in a statement on the liberty 
of the Press said, “While the liove.rnmont fully recognize the need of i>rcserviug 
full freedom to the Press, it cannot permit deliheratu attempts made, by news- 
pa])crs and iinhvhluals to embitter relations between the sister (‘Oinmunities, or to 
incite the communitios to act in a way \vhich is bound to result in a breach of 
the peace.” 

6th. His Highness the (xaekwar of Btiroda died at Bom])ay at S-lo i». m. 

In the lUhar Assembly, Dr. Syed ^lahinud. Minister, replying to an allegation 
of favouritism in api^ointments, made a statement that (‘om}>et<Micy was the cri- 
terion which the Government a] 'plied specially in the (‘asc of technical appoint- 
ments and that they were not iniluonced by provincial or communal considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad addressed the Congress Construc.tivc Workers’ Conference 
at Suri (Blrbhum). Ho said that Bwaraj could not be bargained for. They must 
strive for it through the Congress constructive in-ogramme and by including a 
spirit of self-help. 

7th. The Governor-General disallowed an adjournment motion in the Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “failure to setuirc representation 
for Indian Moslems at the i^alestinc Coiifcre.nee.” The Central Assembly also 
rejected the Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Bill by fiG votes to 45. 

In the U. 1*. Assembly, Mr. Buroudra Bahadur Hingh asked the Government 
for a list of i>or8ons wlioso properties tvere coiilis<*ated after the *i\lutiny’, and 
also a list of those tvlio had bam granted properties for loyalty to a 
“foreign power”. Mr, llukum Bing, replying to the question, said tliat the Govern- 
ment had no information. If tire memi>crs had any suggestiou to make Goverii- 
mont would be glad to receive it. 

J\Ir. Ram Dayalu Bingh, Bpoakcrof the Biliar Assembly, raised the question of 
tixo dignity and integrity of this chair, which, he said, was challeaged by Mr. M. 
Yunus, leader of the Moslem Independent Party by casting aspersions in the 
integrity of the chair by a letter relating to the re-allotmcut of seats in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj was released at the frontier of Bharatpur State, close to 
the United Provinces boundary. 

8th. At the conference in Calcutta, of Congressmen from difTerent parts of India, 
who supported the re-ele(^tion of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the tinanimous opinion 
was expressed that the Congress should stiffen its attitude of hostility towards 
the all-Iudia Federation scheme. 

A demonstration was staged by RIosIoms in Calcutta in support of the Arabs’ 
demands in Palestine, in connoxtion with the “All-India Palestine Day.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, statistics regarding communal disturbances were placed 
on the table in answer to a question by Mr. Shokatali Khan ; the statement 
showed that since the Congress Ministry assumed office 24 communal distur- 
bances had occuned in 17 districts up to October 1938. 

flth. The Central Assembly passed the first reading of Mr. M. A. Kazimi’s Bill to 
consolidate and classify the provisions of Moslem law and to remove doubts as 
to the effect of the renunciation of Islam by a marriage tie. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statcmcht issued to the Press observed, “The 
ihore I think of wnat is happening in Stales in India. I see nothing but a dark 
future feur this unhappy land if the Paramount Power remain a helple^ 
t6 the tr^edy that Is bdng enacts in the Princes’ India for, what is hapi^mg 
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in Eajkot and Jaipur, is but a sample of what is goin^ to happen presently in 
other States ” 

lOth. The Central Assembly started with a division* which tlae opposition won, 
on Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar’s resolution asking for India’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. A resolution urging the termination of the Indo-Burma 
Trade Regulation order was passed without a division. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, in a letter to Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose on behalf of 
himself and 11 other colleagues on the Working Committee, intimated that with 
a view to avoiding any embarrassment to Sj. Bose in striking his own tune of 
policy at the Tripiiri session of the Congress, he and others of his way of think- 
ing would like to be relieved of the membership of the committee within a month, 
which would give Sj. Bose sufficient time to choose his colleagues. It was statc(l 
that the decision was taken “after due deliberation and mutual consultation 
among the members”. 

11th. Mahatma Gandhi writing on Jaipur in the Harijan stated, “The reader 
should know the distinction between the Jaipur struggle and the Rajkot one 
The Rajkot struggle is frankly for responsible Government within the State and 
is now for redeeming the Ruler’s promise to his people The Jaipur struggle 
is on a very small and narrow issue. The one political association of Jaipur has 
been virtually declared illegal for the offience of pleading for responsible 
Government,” 

A communal clash occurred at Cawnporo, following an attack on a Hindu 
marriage party which was proceeding with music along Meston Road, near a 
mosg[ue. Curfew order was enforced. 

His Pfighness the Maharaja of Kashmir announced a further stage in the 
constitutional advance of Jammu and Kashmir State at Jammu, in the form of 
a proclamation. 

J2th. The communal riot at Cawnpore assumed alarming proportion : 19 persons 
were killed and 146 injured. 

Seth Jaranalal Bajaj was arrested on his third attempt to enter Jaipur State. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, tentatively agi'ced to the 
proposal put forward by his Council of Ministers for the abolition of the remain- 
ing Oommissionership in the Province. 

In the annual report of the Department of Industries, Bengal, for 1938-39, there 
was a reference as to the growing industrial consciousness among the educated 
classes in Bengal. 

13th, The communal riot at Cawnpore showed signs of abating : 29 persons were 
believed to have been killed and about 22U injured as the result of the riot. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the Premier, 
in his statement on the riots, sounded a warning that stem action would be 
taken not only against the actual offenders but against those who by their action 
caused panic or disorder. 

Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, replying to an adjournment 
motion in the Bengal Legislative Council, made a statement denying that there 
were any communal riots in the Noakhali District. 

In the Council of State (New Delhi) Sir Jagadish Prasad replying to a question 
by Mr. Brijlal Biyani, said that as far as the Government of Inma wore aware 
there were no statutoi 7 social restrictions on Indians resident in the various 
colonies and dominions, 

lifii. 15 Rulers and 20 Ministers met in conference in Cidcutta to take stock of 
the position in the Eastern States Agency Tlic Raja Sahib of Baraikelk said, 
“We are here to-day, to discuss the details of a possible form of constitution, 
which will meet the needs of the situation and will be workable in the peculiar 
circumstances of the States.” 

The Cmtaral Assembly passed Mr. K. M. Kazmi’s Bill to consolidate the law 

' rdiating to divorce for Moslem womcm. 

Jn tne Orissa Assembly, the, plight of the co-operative movement in North 
Orissa was voiced, when the Orissa Moneylenders' Bill was discussed. 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. A. B. Latthe, Finance Minister, in presenting 
the Budget announced that complete prohibition would be introduced in Bombay 
and suburba, from A^igust \ 1939 ; this would result in a loss of Rs, 120 
lakhs (in revenue). 
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The Bihar Assembly adopted the Finance Minister’s motion for circulating the 
Municipal Amendment Bill for eliciting ])ublic opinion. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in his presidential address to the All-India States’ 
Peoples Conference at Ludliiana said that the States were setting the face for 
India, and said that ’‘the Congress will certainly intervene in the State if the 
India Government intervene to crush the people.” 

15th. His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, K. 0. S. I., 0. I. E., was appointed to 
be the Governor of the United Provinces from December, 1939 and the Hon, Sir 
F. A. Stewart, K. 0. I. E., C. S. I., to be Governor of Bihar from December, 1939. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister, Mr. Nalini Itanjan 
Sarkar, in introducing the Budget Estimates for 1939-40, announced that he 
would introduce two taxation measures during the session of the Assembly, 
calculated to yield additional revenue of Ks. 12 lakhs a year : (1) a betting tax 
on dog-racing and (2) an ungraduated tax of Us. 3U a year on professions, trades 
and callings and employments, exempting those who do not pay income-tax. 

The Central Assembly passed a non-otlicial resolution urging encouragement of 
the manufacture of matches as a cottage industry by increasing the rebate on 
hand-made matches and reducing the license fees on the producing concerns. 

16th. In the Central Assembly, tlierc was a general debate on the Bailway Budget, 
a variety of questions ranging from major polity, iinauces, rates and eoustructioii, 
to insignificant detail of organisalion made the i>roccedings rather lively. 

In the Indian Uoads Congress, in Calcutta, interesting information about roads 
in India was revealed ; the first two papers were : ’‘Soils in relation to roads” 
by Mr. G. W. D. Breadar, i)isi.rict Engineer, Gurdaspur and “The use of soil 
stabilization in uninctalled and metalled roads in India” by Mr. B. U. Mehra. 
The fact that only one third of India’s roads wore metalled was stressed in 
another pa]‘>er. 

The agrarian dispute in the Burdwan District (Bengal) against the payment of 
Canal dues culminated in the arrest of 18 volunteers including the loitaers of a 
group of Batyagraliis. 

JElis Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman containing an 
appeal for unity and public co-operatioa w’ith the Government of Hyderabad. 

17th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu liinhasabha, addressing 
the Hindu Sabha Conference at Khulna, strongly criticized the rolic.y of the 
Congress Governments of placating hlahomodans at the cost of llindus, in the 
provinces where the latter were in a mujorit.y. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal a<*(‘Cpted the resignation of the Hon. 
Bhamsuddin Ahmed as a member of tiie Council of Miniiiters. There was a 
redistribution of portfolios. 

At the All-lndia Btates PcujdcR’ Conference, at Ludhiana, the affairs in various 
States, particularly Kajkot, Jaipur and Hyderabad were discussed at length. The 
conference concluded its session. 

Leading members ot the Pnija Mandal Jaipur State, were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

Om Ma7}dli Affairs : The High Court consisting of Justices C, M. Lobo and 
E. Weston, delivering judgment at Karachi, held that on the material before 
them, there was nothing to show that tlie Om Mandli was being nm for any 
wrongful purposes. They, however, remarked that as the present appheation (of 
Om Badke) was not served on the parents of the girls, they could not do any- 
thing in the matter, and dismissed the same. (It may be recalled that in a 
recent case, where two parents sensed Lekluaj for the restoration of their 
daughters, the girls made sensational allegations in the court against Lekhraj. 
The Hindus in the Province held numerous protest meetiiigs urging the Govern- 
ment to ban the Om MandLi and denounced it as ^‘sabveisivo ot the sanctity of 
family life.”) 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote two articles in the Harijan^ one on Travancore and 
the other on Hyderabad State, advising that, the Hyderabad State Congress 
should continue the suspension of the Batyagralia movement. 

The Sind Budget rev<^^ a sux’jdus of Jts. 6,08,000. 

In the Coiinoil of State, the Bail way Budget was discussed ; Mr. Hosain Imam 
urged that the Bailway Depai'tmcnt should make all efforts to increase revenue 
ana reduce expenditure. 
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In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier gave the oflicial estimate of the casualties 
at Cawnpore, as 42 killed and about 2U0 injured. Borne 800 persons had been 
arrested. 

18th. The Bengal lliiulii Sabha Conference at Kliulna concluded its session after 
several resolutions aiming at the achievement of solidarity among Hindus Avere 
passed. Mr. Savarkar presided. 

Ehan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, Vice-Chancellor,^ Oalcutta^ University, in 
opening the Nadia district primary school tcachcis’ confeiencc laid stress on the 
importance of primary education in the biiilcling up of a nation. 

His Highness the Aga Khan said at Karachi, that he held the vicAv that the 
advent of Federation was certain, though it may not^ be thrust on an unwilling 
India. There would be substantial modili cat ions. His Highness also said that 
he had been working for Hindu Muslim unity. 

20tb. In the Bihar Assembly, the Budget revealed ‘‘just balanced” estimates, only a 
surplus of Rs. 75,000 being expected. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had a long talk Avilh Maliatma Gandhi at Wardlia, 
during Avliich they reviewed the situation aiising from the re-election of Bj. Bnbhas 
Chandra Bose as the President. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda issued a ]Aroclamation annonneing 
Reforms in the State— the creation of an enlarged Dhara Babiia with an elected 
majority based on a wide territoiial franchise. 

21st. In the Central Assembly, Sir G. S. Bajpai, in re])ly to Mr. T. S. Avanashilin- 
gam Chettiar, stated that the Central Advisory Board of Education had generally 
approved the principle of the Wardha scheme Avhich was one of education 
through activity. 

22nd. Thirteen of the fifteen members of tlio All-India Congress lYorking 
Committee resigned from the Committee folloAvung an informal conference with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. They w'cre : Bardar Vallabbliai Patel, ]\Iaiilana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Rajendra Prosad, Mrs. Sorojini Naidu, Mr. B. 
Desai, Dr. P. Sitaramayya, Mr. S. Deo, Mr. H. Mehtab, Mr. Kripalani, 
Khan Abdul GalFar Khan, Mr. J. Daulatram, Mr. Bajaj and Pandit Nohrn. 
The piincipal reasons for the resignations w'ere differences with vSj. Bulihas 
Chandra Bose over the policy of the Congress and the feeling tlial. Sj. Bose 
should be free to choose a Cabinet that represenied his vicAVS. Bardar Patel 
and his colleagues stressed in their communication to Bj. Bose that the time 
had come for the Congress to have a clear cut policy, not based on a compromise 
bct.ween differing groups in the party. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Budget -was discussed critically, 
the European Group accorded its support to the Finance Minister. 

In the Central Assembly, the cut motion moved to discuss the “inade- 
quate representation of Moslems in the raihvay services” was passed without 
a division. 

23rd. The death occurred in Ctdcutta of His Excellency Lord Brabourne, 
Governor of Bengal. Many tributes were paid to His Excellency in both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. Following the death of Lord Brabourne, the 
King approved of the appointment of Sir R. N, Reid, Governor of Assam, 
to act as Governor of Bengal and Mr. Plenry Joseph Twyanham, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of Assam. 

In the Bihar Assembly Mr. Jamuna Karji [ Congress ) speaking on 
the Budget, reitex‘ated the charge that the Ministry was bent upon appointing 
non-Biharis. 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier indicated that one of the interesting 
features of his Budget Avoiild be the revision of the scale of pay and of the 
conditions of service of all low paid employees of the GoA^ernment and not 
merely of police constables, 

Mr. M. N. Boy, ])residing over the Surma Valley Youth Conference at 
Sylhet, observed, “The field of political actiAUty of all the radicals and revolu- 
tionaries is the Congress. It has gi-ave defects, and radicals inside it (x^erienco 
great difficulties in working according to their will and conscience. But the 
Confess is a mighty instimment created by the masses. It must be utilized 
for the libmtion of the masses. If that task is n^lected by the radicals, it 
may be utilized by others as an instrument againt the masses,” 
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24tli. Sir Ro])crt Reid as^snmed charge as CTOVcrnor of Rongal. 

In the United rrovinces Assembly, the Biidi^et showed a delleit; of Rs* 45 
lakhs. 

In the Ceniral Assembly, Sir G. S Rajpai {Secretary, Education, Health 
and Lands Department) made a slatemeut on the situation in South Africa 
with regard to the ]U‘oposcd land legislation in South Africa affecting Indians 
resident in the Union. 

Mahatma CJandhi issued a statement announcing his decision to go to 
Rajkot on a “mission of peace”; the Satyagraha in Rajkot State was 
suspended. 

In tlic Orissa Assemlily, the Budget revealed a deficit of Rs. lS,3r),CX^)0. 

In the Bombay Legislative Council, the Budget proposals were discussed. 
Prof. C. Mahajani, while welcoming the rural uplift and etlucational policies 
of the Government, criticizccl their taxation ])rc>posals, which, he thought, would 
lead to economic financial disaster. 

Mahatma Gandhi contributed three articles in the Harijan on events in three 
States, Travancorc, Idiubdi and Jai])ur ; the first advised the Travaiicoro 
State Congressmen to ensure complete non-violence before embarking on a 
Satyagraha. 

2Cth. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, accepted the resignation 
tendered by 13 members of the Congress Working Committee. In view of the 
acceptance of the above resignations, the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
stood dissolved, hlr. 3. B. Kripalani’s appointment as General Secretaiy 
of the All India Congress Committee also terminated with the acceptance of 
his resignation. As a result of the dissolution of the Congress Parliamentary 
siib-Committce the Power of the Committee wore vested in the remaining two 
members of the Working C'ommittce. Provisional arrangement wci‘c being made 
to appoint a Congress leader to take charge from Mr. Kripalani. 

27tli. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in his letter accepting the resignations of the 18 
members of the Congress Working Committee, hoped that the leaders would 
give him co-operation and assistance in the discharge of his duties as the Con- 
gress President. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an atmosphere of excitement 
and lively aebaio when the House met to consider the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Amendment Bill. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed 
a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

The Assam Political Conference at Golaghat adojdcd a resolution opposing the 
proposed Federal scheme contained in the Clovernmeat of India Act. 

28th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State hanauei at Jaipur, said that 
the maintenance of good relations between a Ruler and his subjects was more 
important to-day than ever. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James Grigg, Finance IVIcmber presented his 
last Budget. He announced only a single measure of fresh taxation— the 
doubling of the Customs duty on imported raw cotton. 


March 1939 

Chief Events : — Mahatma Gandhi^s fast on Eajkot issue — Communal 
clashes in a number of U. P. Towns and near Calcutta — 62nd, Session of 
the Indian National Congress at Tripuri : the Pant Eosolution on 
Congress Leadership discussed : Sj. Bose*s *asporsion' on old Working 
Committee members regretted : President's plan of an Ulfimatum to the 
British Government rejected — Annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
at New Delhi — Satyagraha in Travaneore State. 

1st. His Excellency Sir George Lumley, Governor of Bombay, inaugurafang the 
Inter-Universities Conference m Bombay, emphasized ‘‘the important and decisive 
part” which Indian Universities would have to play at this “most interesting 
and vital period of Indian history.” 
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His Exc*ellciicy ilie Viceroy, in his speech al the Stale banquet in Jodhpur, 
said, “The decision as to the aocessiou to the Federation of India is one for 
your Highness to take, and ji either in the case of Jodli]nir nor in the case of 
any other State will any iircssuie m regard to that decision be brought to bear 
upon a ruler.” 

Registration of foreigners in British India was proposed in a Bill published 
in a Gazette of India Extraordinary. 

Mr. Biswanath l)as, the Orissa rreniicr, in replying to the Budget discussion 
in the Assembly, pointed out the need for sacrifices by" the rich in favour of 
the poor. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena, Mr. Satyanarain Pinha, Bandit K. D. Balliwal and 
seven other members of the Central Assenilfiy and also members of the 
All-India Congress Committee sent a letter fiom Now Delhi to Prijut Publuis 
Chandra Bose, urging him to withdraw, or substantiate, the charges made by 
him against the members of the Working Committee before the next meeting 
of the A. I. C. 0. 

The Madras Andhra District Congress Working Committee passed a resolution, 
expressing eom}>lcte confidence and imidicit faith in ^lahatma Gandhis 
leadership aiii^ealing to him to continue to lead the country in its fight for 
freedom in the same manner as before. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast if the demands submitted to 
the Rajkot administration were not considered — Mahatma Gandhi wrote a letter 
to the Durbar embodying his final proposals for a compromise. 

The Conference or Indian Universities held in Bombay, resolved that it was 
not desirable to shorten the length of the Degicc Course. The conference also 
discussed the possibility of greater co-opeiation between the Univeisity and the 
broadcasting authorities for organizing educational programmes. 

Several ]>roblem8 of great magnitude with whicli the Government of India 
was confronted in India, were referred to in a S])eech by Lord Zetland, tlic 
Sec-rctary of State for India, speaking at the dinner of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. He said there w’as at present a little trouble going on in India 
but it concerned the India of the Brinccs , rather than the provinces of British 
India. There had been some trouble boUveeu the Princes and their subjects. 

Maliatma Gandhi started his fast at Rajkot. 

At Oawmporc, in the course of a clash, five persons were killed and ten injured. 

^ Sir George Campbell, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
(in Calcutta) of tlie Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dealt with various matteis 
relating to trade, commerce and industry in India. 

Sj. Subhas (jhandra Bose, Congress President, issued a statement replying 
to the various charges made against him after tlie Presidential election by 
several members of the Congress Working Committee. Sj. Bose repeated his 
appeal to Pandit Nehru to shake off his vacillation and give a bold and correct 
lead to all the Radical and Progressive forces in the country and assured I'andit 
Nehru of his loyal and ardent support. 

At the Conference of Indian Universities in Bombay, it was resolved that the 
medmm of instruction at the different stages of edii<*ation up to and including 
the Degree Course should, as far as } possible, bo the mother tongue of the student 

At the annual session of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened 
at New^Delhi, Dr. Shaukatullah Shah Ansari, Chairman of the Receiition Com- 
mittee, in his address drew the attention of the ulemas to the “critical situation” 
through which the Muslims, of India were passing in the struggle for freedom. 

4th. Mahatma ^ Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot. The Prime Ministers of the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and Sind sent telearams 
to the Viceroy requesting the Crown representative to intervene in Rajkot in 
view of the situation createil by the Mahatma’s fast. 

The Advisory Council of Rajkot in a statement to the Press expressed the 
view that Mahatma Gandlu’s lettei* to the Thakur Saheb “is tantamount to 
an ultimatum and contains unreasonable demands, the acceptance of which prac- 
tically^ mean suxtender by the Thakore Saheb of his rights as the Ruler of the 
State in obedience to outside dictation. 

The illness of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose took a serious turn : his temperature 
shot up to 104 a^-ees, with all the former painful depressing symptoms, 
i! towns xn the United Provinces, there were several instances 

of Hindu Moslem clashes,; the situation was particularly serious in Benares 
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wEcrc the ])oU (‘0 had to open fire on riotous mohn. Curfew was enforced in the 
City. Til Oa\yn]iore, tluac were 1 stray assaults result, iipi; in two deaths. 

The Msit of the Viceroy and Lady Linlhhi;ow to Jod-ipur was concluded. ITis 
Excclloncy then visited Ud.upur and speakun; at the iState banquet slated that 
the develo]niiciit of a I'ailiciilar form of eoustilution for a BtaLe was a matter 
for the Kuhn* himself. 

iMahatma (hindiii eommentod in the Earijtin upon the settlement arrived at 
between the llamdur^ Traia Hanj^h and the Uuler of Itamdiiiv, a small State in 
the Bombay Kainatak arca—thcie was an opposition to this S(‘ttlemcnt ]>y certain 
extremist sections. 

5tli. llahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Tia]kot ; numerous messa^’es not only 
from individuals Imt fiom some oi the rroviiuaal ( loveinmciiis were sent to the 
Viceroy to intervene. The ProviiKdal Ministries of llomhay, Ihluir, the Central 
rroviuccs and of some others thicateneil (o resi};ii, il action was not taken to 
prevent the continuation of the fast hy the Mahahna. 

S]. Subluis Ghaiuha panorhi^ medical atUb’C and loiikiii'; extremely weak, 
left Howrah station for Tiipuri, to preside over the C'OiqM’Osff. 

A serious Hindu ]\Ioslcm fracas liroke out at Cossiporc, near Calcutta : a 
group of Hiiulus were celolnatuig holi at llu‘ juicTion of (’ossiporc Road ami 
Uun and Shell Factory Road with hand and mush*. When an altercation arose 
between the memliers of this parly and Moslems, stone throwing followed and 
soon a fracas wais in lu'ogrcss winch was ]>rom]'tly (‘becked by the }K>lice. 

There ivas further giave communal noting at I'cnarcs ; the police and troojjs 
had to open lire on several occasions to dispcrsi^ riotous mobs, 

Bwami Sahajauaiida Saraswati, livsident, All India Xishnn Sabha addressing 
several meetings at Jiiblmliiore suggested to peasants to organi/.e a march to 
liipuri to place their grievances beiorc the delegates and leaders of the Chngrcss. 

Cth, Sj, Sublias Chandra Bose, Congress President., arrived at Triimri : he had 
earlier detrained at Jubbulporc and from thence he travellwl in an ambulance car. 

The fourth day of Mahatma UaudhPs fast. II is E\celleiu‘y the Vh'croy retnrne<i 
to New Delhi, having curtailed his llajputana tour in view of the situation 
created by tlic Mahatma's fast. The Victu’oy received a tel(‘gniiii from J\Iahatnia 
Gandhi in his reply to His Execllen<‘y’s mi^ssage. 

In a series of communal edashes in mill distui*ts near Calcutta, comprising 
Nailutli, Tittagarh, Khurdah, Kamarhati, in the Pnn*rack}mre sub-division, and 
Matiabruz, near Garden Reach, one man was killed and nearly 215 p'eople were 
injured. 

The Provincial Board of Anglo-Tndiau and Kiiro])ean Education, Bengal, dealt 
with a number of important questions at tlieir meeting at Writers’ Building, 
Calcutta. 

Tlxe Calcutta Municipal Amcndmciit Bill was in the t‘iKl referred to a select 
committee without division, do.spite rcucw(?d attempts by the Congress to hold 
up the proceedings of the Bengal Assembly* 

The Assam Provincial J\Ioslem Btudouts’ Conference w'as Iicld at Sylhei* 
Mr. Abdiii Matin Choiulhuri (ex-lSIinister) presided, 

7ih. Mahatma Gandhi broke liis fast on the receipt of an assurance from the 
Viceroy that the Thakoro Baheb of Rajkot would carry out the promises 
contained in his notiiicatioii and that His Excellency would exert his influence 
to see that he did so. hlaliatma Gandhi said that his heart was at Tnimri, but 
he had work to do at Rajkot, the problem of the Ptate brooked no delay. It 
would not do to tinker with it. 'Ilie Princes must take heroic measures. 

The All India Congress Committee met at Tri])uri. Maulana Abiil Kalam 
Azad, as the seniormost ex- President, occupied the chair in tJic absence of Bj, 
Bubhas Chandra Bose, w’ho could not attend owing to the state of his 
health ; moves were afoot to patch up the difrerenc,GS \vhi(*h divided the Congress 
during the presidential election. Acharya J. B. Kripalaui presented the annual 
report. Ihe Leftists sulimittetl to Pandit Nehru the draft of a resolution on 
Federation, eliminating the suggestions of an ultimatum to the British Govern- 
ment, and demanding" the original resolution of anything savouring of censure 
on Congress policy so far pursued. 

In tlie Bengal Ijegislativo Assembly, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarcar, Finance 
Minister, introduced tlie Finance Bill seeking to raise additional revenue by 
imposing an ungraduated tax of Bs. 30 per annum on trades, professions, call- 
ings and employments* leaving oat of its scope those who do not pay income 
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tax. The measure met with strong opposition from Congress and Ivrisak Proja 
members who sought delaying its consideration by motions for circulation and 
reference to a select Committee. 

In the Oential Assembly, the Eajkot crisis and Tripuri Congress Committee 
attracted most of the Congress members. The President admitted Mr. Abdul 
Quaiyum's ailjournmont motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss the 
failure of the Government of India to secure the amendment of the existing 
practice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya 
highlands to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British European 
subjects will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. 

8tli. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided over the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting at Tripuri— he lay on an invalid’s chair carried by Congress volunteers. 
Ivlain interest centred round the discussion of a resolution sponsored by Pandit 
G. B. Pant, wliicli expressed confidence in the old Working Committee and 
urge<l Sj. Bose to nominate the new AVorking Committee acc^ording to Mahatma 
CTandhi’s wishes. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James Grigg, Finance Member made a 
spirited reply to liis ciitics. when the House resumed general discussion on the 

Budget Mr. Ikojendra Narayan Chaudluiri felt that the budget of this 

country were entirely subservient to the two “Ls’A namely London and Lanca- 
shire. whose interest it was to sec that no substantial changes were introduced 
in the Budget. 

?th. The A. I. C. C. at Tripuri again discussed the resolution which expressed 
confidence in the old Working Committee, and urged Sj. Bose to nominate the 
new Working Committee according to Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose said that if the mover of the lesolution had in mind that he (Sj. 
Bose) had cast any aspersions, he would like to repeat what he had said in an 
early statement that he had never cast any aspersions against any member of the 
Working Committee, aud that he had never doubted the bonafides of any memlior 
of that Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi conferred for two hours with representatives of tlic Praja 
Parishad at Eajkot, on their future work. Ho wrote a letter to Mr. G. C. Gibson, 
Ihesident, AVestern India States urging the withdrawal of the emergency regula- 
tions and lifting of Hie ban on newspapers. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-10 revealed 
a deficit of lis. 17,39,000. ^ 

10th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress opened in a tense 
atmosphere, following a adverse vote against the President’s group in the Subjects 

Committee earlier in the day The President Bj. Subhas Chandra Boso 

did not attend the opening session, in view of the state of his health and 
Maul an a Abul Kalam Azad, as the senionnost ex-Presi<lent, took the chair. 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose could not preside over the meeting of the Subjects 
Committee, .........Maulana Azad presided : the agenda before the Committee 

included Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant’s reply to the debate on his resolution, 
which regretted the ‘aspersions’ cast against the members of the old Working 
Committee, reiterated faith in the policy and programme hitherto pursued 
uuder the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, and recommended that the president 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year, in accordance -ivith 

Mahatma (-Jandhi’s wishes All amendments were rejected and Pandit 

Pant’s resolution was accepted by 218 votes to 133. Sj. Bose, in his ])residential 
address, referred to the^ events leading to the resignation of the Working Com- 
mittee, and said tliat his speech had to be brief under extraordinary ciroumsfcaucosi 
The main issue he touched on was Federation. He said : “I must give clear’ and 
unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for some time past. The time 
has come to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our national demands to the 
British Government in the form of an ultimatum.” 

M^atma Gandhi in an appeal to the Rajkot public recapitulated the history 
of the States’ notifications and the correspondence between the Viceroy and him- 
self and the happy termination of his fast. He emphasized that he had inten- 
tionally omitted the publishing^ of other materials known to him. He urged the 
need of truth and non-violence in the administration and in individual dealings. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the Home Minister introduced the Calcutta 
and Subarban Police (Amendment) Bill. Opposition speakers launched a strong 
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attack against the moasure and accused the Government of interfering with the 
fundamental rights and liberties of the people. 

11th. The Congress programme was altered in view of a grave tuim in Sj. Sabhas 
Chandra Bose’s illness. Sj. Bose i*emarked to Bandit Ncliru, ‘T have not come 
here to go to hosiiital in Jubl^ulporc ; I would much rather die here than be 
removed elsewhere before the session is over.” Immediately after the Subjects 
Committee meeting, and before the o]^cii session of the Congress all Gaiidhian 
leaders visited Sj. Iloso, and informed him that they had decided to delete from 
Bandit Goviiul Ballahh ]^^nt’s resolution, passed in the Subjects Committee 
meeting on the loth., the jiortion relating to the expression of regret at the 
“aspersions” east on certain ])ast members of the Congress executive. The leaders 
also decided not to the resolution before the ])lcnary session of the Congress 
but to refer it to the All-Tiulia Commiticc, to bo taken up at a future convenient 
date. The business of major imjiortan(*c in the v^u))jocts Committee w'as the 
discussion of i’nudit Jawllarlal Nehru’s ‘'national demand”. It was an anti- 
Federation resolution reiterating uncom))romising op]>osi(ion to the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act and determination to resist its imposition. 

Dr, Pattavi Sitaramayya, I’resident of the Andhra Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee received an information that bO women were arrested following a lathi 
charge on women Satyagrtiliis at Kalipatnam village, in the West Godavari 
Distdet, 

Khan Bahadur Azizul IFaque, Vice-Chancellor Calcutta Tiuivcrsity in course of 
his address at the annual convocation, made a spirited defence ot the achieve- 
ments and gifts of the Calcutta Ihii\orsity against uninformed critics. 

The Prin<*es hold a )u-ivate meeting (at New Delhi), at which the situation 
arising out of the agitation against the Indian ^ SUiics was thoroughly discussed ; 
the meeting conaidcrotl certain ju-ojtosals regarding internal reforms in the States. 

In the Assam Legislative Council (Upper House), there was a full debate on 
the Budget, The dominant note in various speeches was the want of adequate 
provision made in the Budget for tackling the serious uncmploymont existing in 
the province. 

Mr. li. N, Nicolls, Chairman, Darjeeling Branch of the European Association, 
outlined at the annual general mooting at Darjeeling, the principal matters that 
the Committee had worked on during the past year. 

12th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress concluded* Pandit Pant’s 
resolution on Congress leadership was passed by an overwhelming majoiity. The 
resolution regretted the ‘'asiiersions” <^ast against the members of the old Work- 
ing Committee, reiterated faith in the policy and programme hitlicrto pursued 
under the guidance of IVlahatma Gandhi and recommended^ that the President 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year^ in accordance with 
Mahatma Gandlii’s wishes : voting was by show of hands, Ihe Bocialists remained 
neutral. The session rejected half a dozen amondmeats (including Mr. K. F. 
Nariman’s motion that in \icw of tlio alarming state of the President’s health 
the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postjioncd till the Presidcnc was 
in a fit condition to attend the meeting). 

The decision of the greatest import was the rejection of the Congress President’s 
plan of an ultimatum to the British Government, in order to ensure that the 
Congress demand, common to both groups, was met within a prescribed time- 
limit.— Sj* Barat Chandra Bose suggested a time limit of six months, but 
Pandit Jawhaiial Nehru said that they would bo deceiving themselves if they 
thought that they could win their freedom from the British Government by 
using high sounding phrases and words. What was required was an 
enmieiation in clear terms of the “national demand”, and preparation for the 
struggle through purifying and strengthening the (Congress organization. This 
view was accepted by tlie Congress in the form of a long resolution, defining 
the Congress demand. 

13th. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the session of the Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi. Over 60 Euling Princes and Oliicfs were present. 

In the Central Assembly, Bir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the first of the Moslem 
League Party’s cut motionSj in order to discuss tbe inadequate representation of 
Moslems in the Central services, other than the Bailways. 

i4th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose on his way back to dglcutta from Tiipuri was 
detained at Dhanbad owing to his ill-health. 

3 
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Tlie Jam Saliib of Nawanagar, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes in thanking 
His Excellency the Viceroy for presiding at the annual session of the Chamber 
of Princes, stated, “The Indiiui Princes arc not averse to progress in their 
States with due regard to loi*.ai condition and resources but we deny the right 
of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce us in the matter of 
constitutional reforms in our States.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Premier made an emphatic denial 
that the Government wore without a policy or programme in the matter of 
primary education, in reply to Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherji, ex-Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. 

At Faridpur, resolutions urging the establishment of branches of the Hindu 
Sabha in every union of Faridpur district and the organization of gymnasiums 
in every village, were passed at a public meeting of Hindus under the 
presidency of Eai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Chatterjee. 

The Bengal Government sustained a defeat in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
in connexion with the Calcutta Police and Subarban Amendment Bill, 1939, 
which sought to give power to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to depute 
one or more police officers to attend any public meeting for the purpose of 
reporting the proceedings of such meetings.—There was a tic over an opposition 
amendment and the President, Mr. S. Mitra cast his vote in favour of the 
amendment.— The amendment was moved by Dr. Eadha Kumud Mukherji 
(Congress) aud sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. 

15th. His Excellency the Viceroy received Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi — the 
interview lasted for about 2 hours. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of cut motions on the general 
Budget. Mr. S. Saiymurthi moved the first of the Congress party cuts to 
censure the Government for their defence policy and administration. 

The C. P. Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed a surplus of Es. 126 lakhs. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta and Subarban Police 
(Amendment) Bill as modified by the House. 


16th. The Committee of seven formed by Mahatma Gandhi before his departure 
for Delhi for undertaking work in the Kajkot State and to launch a drive to 
liquidate illiteracy in the State, began its work. 

Twenty-four pei*sons were committed to the sessions in connexion with the mur- 
der of Major R. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Eastern States Agency, at Eanpur. 

In the Central Assembly, when discussion on cut motions was resumed on 
general Budget, Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar moved the second of Congress cuts 
to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, replying to 
the general debate on the Budget, made a fervent , appeal to the Opposition 
party to lend him their full co-operation and assistance in effacing communaiism 
and the preaching of violence in the province. 

A deputation of Ai 7 a Samajists including Lala Deshbandhu Gupta and 
Professor Badhikar waited on Mahatma Gandhi with regard to Arva Samai 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad State. ^ ^ 


17th. The Assam Assembly continued discussion of the principles of the Goalpara 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, which was moved for reference to a Select Committee 
by the Revenue Minister. 

Mr. E. B. Whitehead, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association, presiding 
at the annual general meeting of the Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta 
surveyed the position of the coal industry. * 

In the Bihar Legislative Assembly, the establishment of an Agricultural 
College m the province was urged by a ‘^cut” motion, moved against the demand 
under the head, “Agi-iculture”. 

His Excellency Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the N. W. F P in 
the course of his address, declaring open the New Assembly Chamber * made a 
survey of the vaiious problems facing the Frontier Province. 

The Sind Assembly resumed its Budget session. The Hindu Independent 
Party held out, due to the alleged failure of the Government to comply with 
their demands, the number of which increased to eleven. The demands 
included the banning of the Om Mandali, the implementry of the premier's 
assurance regarding the assessment proposals and opposition to the expansion of 
the Ministry. 
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18th. In the Bengal Assembly, in reply to a qucsiion by Mr. Mann Subeclar, Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, stated that the Government were alive to the 
danger of subversive propagantla in this (*onniry financed from abroad but regretted 
thas they were unable to divulge publicly the information in their imssession. 

In the Orissa Assembly, Talcher refugees and Burma riot figured prominently 
in the course of discussion. 

Mr. Pattom A. T. Pillai, President, Travaneorc State Congress and Mr. G. 
Ramchandran, member of the State Congress Working Committee and member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, were arrested under sec, 40 of the Travan- 
core Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Assam Assembly passed the demand for grants under the head “General 
Administration” but refused the Budget ])rovision of Rs. 239 under the head, 
“Commissioners” on a cut motion moved by Maiilavi Muhammed Amjad Ali 
(Goalpara). The Government agread with this motion. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi had a prolonged talk wilh a nnmhcr of former members 
of the Working Committee of the Congress at New Delhi. Those ])rcsent were 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant and Mr. Bliulahhai Dosai. A telegram was received from Sj. Barat 

Chandra Bose, cancelling his proposed visit The absence of emergency 

provisions in the Congress constitution to deal with an interriigniim during 
which no Working Committee was in existense, formed the subject of comment 
and there was a hardening of the op])inion which 'Nvas expressed by some at 
Tripuri towards the close of the Congress session that the All India Congress 
Committee should be summoned early to deal with the situation. 

On the advise of Mahatma Gandhi the Jaipur Satyagi-alia was suspended. 

Seventeen persons were injured as the result of a communal clash at Dacca. 

In the Bihar Assembly, speaking on the Budget motion for the introduction 
of Khadi Uniforms for the police, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary 
Secretary, declared that Government were prepared to purchase as much llhadi 
as could be supplied by the All-India Spinners’ Association for police uniforms. 

20th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Homo Minister, 
in moving for a grant of Rs. Rs. 2,14,55,000 for tlio Police Department gave a 
warning that there was a class of people in Bengal who were out to bring about 
revolution in the province and to upset the existing order of society. 

21st. The Assam Legislative Asccmbly passed the demands for grants under the 
heads ‘‘Land Revenue”, “Administration of Justice” and “Provincial Excise” 
for sums not exceeding Rs. 27,97,000 ; Rs. 0,00,400 and Rs. 3,51,800. 
But the provision in the Budget for the api)oinlment of an Advocate-Gen ci‘al 
for Assam was subject to strong criticism in the Assembly. The Government, 
however, defeated the Opposition. 

In the Bihar Assembly, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in 
respect of “General Administi*ation” occupied the entire day’s sitting. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly voted the grant for Ministers and General 
Administration. The Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, 
Administration of Justice and Police were voted. 

22iid. In the Central Assembly, the urgency of a Hindu Moslem understanding 
was emphasized by the leaders of both the Moslem League and Congress 
Party. Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that real victory would not come to the 
Congress until they had removed the baniers between the two people, while 
Mr. JBhulabhai Desai believed that the differences wei‘e more psychological than 
real and confidently hoped that they would march together **10 that liberty which 
is ours,” The Moslem League party remained neutral on the voting in the 
Divorce Bill debate. 

The Government sustained a defeat in the Central Assembly by 55 votes to 38, 
when Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar moved a resolution to reduce a salt duty 
of Rs. 1-4 per maund by four annas* 

In the Bihar Legislative Assembly, Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister, replying to 
a cut motion, said, ‘‘The Government are alive to the seriousness of rural in- 
debtedness and are contemplating relief measures more important and more far 
reaching than a conciliation Bill,” 

In the Punjab Assembly, after a two-days’ lively debate, the House reacted by 

, 90 votes to B5t the cut motion of the Congress Party to censure the genfeSl 
policy of the Government in regard to jail administrtion in the Punjid)* 
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23rd. In the Central Assembly, Sir H, P. Mody’s amendment to omit the provi- 
sion in the Finance Bill to double the import duty on ra\y cotton was passed 
in the Assembly by 59 votes to 44. The Moslem League party remained neutral. 

Dr. J. N. Morgan, K. 0. explained what the position of Indian States 
would be under Federation, when he delivered his Tagore Lc(‘.ture in tlie 
University of Calcutta on “Federalism and the Government ol: India Act.” 

In Lahore, over a hundred Kishan demonstrators were arrested. A party of 
about 2000 Kishans from various villages of the Laliore District collected at the 
Municipal Gardens with the intention of marching to the Assembly Chamber to 
record their protest against the increase of land tax. 

Om Mandali Following the failure of Dada Lckhraj to car^ out the 
Government’s request for the segregation of the males from the premises of the 
Om Mandali, the Government served him with an order under sec. 144, Or. 
P. C., to be in force for a period of 14 days, to abstain from admitting 
female inmates of titie said institution to any place wherein he may bo for the 
time being, “Om Eadhe'\ Pi’esident of the Mandali, was directed by another 
order to abstain from admitting male members to the institution. 

24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar issued an order appointing a Constitu- 
tion Committee, with Rai Bahadur Rangilal, Judicial Minister, as convenor, to 
report on what lines local self -Government should be developed in the State 
and in what manner the constitution of the Legislative Council should be 
revised and reformed so as to ensure increasing association of the people with 
the administrative machinery, due regard being paid to local conditions and 
the requirements and circumstances of the State.— The Committee consisted 
of four officials and seven non-officials, the latter including the president of the 
Indore Praja Mandal. 

Om Mandali affairs : Sadhii Yaswani, the leader of the Satjagraha movement 
against the Om Mandali, and 36 volunteers including 12 ladies were taken into 
custody by the police when they attempted to march in a procession to the 
Secretariat in defiance of the Government order. The District Magistrate served 
an order under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. on Sadhu Yaswani and others. 

In the Sind Assembly Rao Sahib Gokuldas moved an adjournment in 
connexion with Sadhu Yaswani’s arrest.— Supnor tors of the motion vdiemcntly 
opposed the promulgation of an order unaer Sec. 144 against the Satyagrahis, 
who they said were observing absolute non-violence. They insisted that the 
“Cm Mandali” should be banned, Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) 
suggested the bringing in of necessary legislation to ban the institution, if there 
was no legal provision at present. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Minister 
for Law and Order, opposing the motion said : The Government had to 
protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had been showing 
the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. The Government had done every 
thing in their power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any 
law whereby they could close the Mandali. He added that cases were pending 
in the Court. The Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux gave an account of the 
genesis of the trouble. The motion was talked out. 

The Travancore Satyagraha The first President of the Travancore State 
Congress, Mr. Pattom A. Thanu Pillai, and two members of the State Congress 
Council of Action, Messrs G. Ram Chandra and P. J. Sebastian were sentenced 
by the District Magistrate of Kottayam to one year’s simple imprisonment each. 

25th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, in a statement to the 
Press, set forth the reasons for the aelay in announcing the now Congi*ess 
WorMng Committee. Sj. Bose said that specific mattei’S like the appointment 
of the Working Committee etc., could not be dealt with until and unless 
the general issues arising^ out of the adoption by the Congress of Pandit G. B. 
Pant’s resolution had been fully discussed and decided upon after consultation 
with Mahatma Gandhi. Sj, Bose said that he would like to ascertain from 
Mahatma Gandhi the latter’s interpretation of Pandit Pant’s resolution, namdy 
whether he took it as a vote of no-confidence on Sj. Bose and desired him to 
resign the Presidentship or whether he took it as an attempt at rapprochment 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress President, although Sj. Bose 
believed that there never had been any break with Mahatma Gandhi on his side. 

The Central Assembly rejected ^ 50 votes to 42 the Finance Bill which was 
returned to the House with the Govemor-GeneraPs recommendation that it 
be passed^ 
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At the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, the new Indo-Biitish Trade Agreement was strongly criticized by 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul. 

Om Mandalt ; In the Sind Assembly, the Hindu Indej'iendcnt Party decided 
at its meeting' at Karachi to table a ‘‘no-confideiicc’^ motion and were obtaining 
tie necessary signatures of the members of the Assembly. They sent 
telegrams to the Hindu members of the Assembly who were out of station 
then to come to Karachi. 

26th. At Meerut, a decision to appoint a Committee to examine and report on 
the various draft schemes put forward as being more likely than the ])rcbcnt 
constitution to secure the rights and interests of the IMoslems in India, was 
taken at a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-1 ndia hloslom Tjeagiie 
at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, rresident of the U. P. 
Provincial Moslem League. The meeting passed nnoihor resolution advising 
Moslems in the States to organize themselves eflec lively and assuring them of 
its fullest supiiort. 

At the annual session of the r>ihar Provincial Hindu Conference which began 
at Monghyr, Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President, Hindu Mahasablia, observed, “It is 
a happy sign tiiat Hindus have become alive to the idea of national unity and 
are organizing tliemsclvcs. That is why, although I am a Rfaratha, I am 
presiding at a conference in Bihar.” Tlic Pllndii Sabha stood for Hindutma 
which embraced Pliiidu Society, culture, language etc., and need not be looked 
upon with needless suspicion. 

At a public meeting in Calenlta, strong spceclics were made when the 
Tripuri session of the Congress was reviewed and a resolution passed criticizing 
Pandit Pant’s resolution as a serious departure from the Congress constitution,— 
The meeting was convened by a section of Congressmen. 

27th. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, made a notably 
clear explanation of the intricacies of tlic new Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
when he moved its approval in the Central Assembly. He stressed Sio value 
of the arrangement with a country ’which was India’s best customer, and with 
which India’s trade had been steadily increasing since pre-Ottawa days. 

In the Bind Assembly, a no-confidence motion in the Ministry was moved 
by Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani. 

His Exccllcnoy the Governor of Bind aet'.epled the resignations of the two 
Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vizirani and Mr. Lialmal Daiiliitram. 

At the Chittagong District Youth Conference held under the presidentship of 
Mr. M. N. Roy at Chittagong, reference to the leaders of the Chittagong 
armouiy raid and dejirecation of Mahatma Gandhi's act were uttered. "The 
conference concluded after adopting a scries of resolutions demanding refund of 
the punitive tax and the collective fines realized from Chittagong during the 
terrorist movement, urging formation of a nationalist militia and nctween all 
left forces in the Congress to build a national front in the figlit for freedom. 

The Committee set up by His Highness the Ruler of Slandi State to revise 
the constitution of the Iilandi State Legislative Council, with a view to enlarging 
its powers, submitted its report, 

28th. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, made an appeal to the 
Congi-essmcn in the Ihinjab to join hands in furthering the Congress cause in the 
province and uphold the honour of the province and of die country as a whole. 

An important constitutional point involving the rights and privileges of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly was raised by the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque) when a non-official Bill called “The Rural Poor and Unemployed Relief 
Bill” as passed by the Upper House came up for consideration. The question 
was whether a Bill which, when originally introduced in the Upper House, con- 
tained provisions having financial obligations by the Government, and had 
subsequently been changed and passed by that Mouse, could be sent to the 
Lower House in that changed form for consideration. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Secretary for Exteimal Affairs) 
informed Mr, T. S, A. Ohettiar that the Government of India were corresponding 
with the A fg han Government through His Majesty’s Minister on the subject of 
Indians in Afghanistan, and they were endeavouring to obtain an improvement 
of condition with regard to trade and other matters. 

The Central Assembly^ rejected by 59 votes to 47 the Commerce Member’s 
motion that the Indo-Bxitish Trade Agreement be approved. Before the 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnali announced that the Moslem League Party would remain 
neutral. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the demands under the heads “Industries'^ 
Jails and Convict Settlements, Civil Works (excluding establishment) Loans and 
Advances bearing and not bearing interest were granted. 

29th. A riot broke out at a meeting at the Baradari Hall, Lucknow, convened by 
non-C3ongressmen to protest against the financial policy of the United Provinces 
Government. 

30th. The Council of State adopted the motion on Indo-British Trade Agreement by 
28 votes to 10. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed demands for grants under “Yeterinary”, 
’*Co-operation’\ “Miscellaneous Departments” and under “Miscellaneous” heads, 
but the increased number of Ministers and their tours came in for severe criticism 
by an Opposition cut motion when voting on demands for supplementary grants 
was taken up. 

In the Sind Assembly, Dr. Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against 
the Allah Bux Ministry. 

31st. The Central Assembly passed without a division, Sir Keginald MaxwelPs Bill 
for the Registration of Foreigners with an amendment seeking to include in the 
definition, residents of the Dominions. 

Sir Bijay Chaiid Mahatab, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, in Calcutta, 
made an appeal to landlords to unite to stem the tide of ‘^anti-landlordism” that 
was spreading over Bengal, 

At Lucknow, the^ Madhe Sahaba agitation took a serious turn when hundreds 
of Shias and Sunnis clashed. The police opened fire. Over a dozen constables 
and three officers, besides a number of rioters were injured. A confew order was 
promulgated. 

In the Sind Assembly, the no-confidence motion against the Ministry was 
withdrawn following a conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Indepen- 
dent Pai'ty. The Premier agreed to meet the demands of the Hindus to some 
extent and promised to deal with the Cm Mandali suitably. 


April 1939 

Chief Events : — Federal Court Award on the Eajkot Dispute : Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s findings : Moslem agitation in the State : Mahatma 
acknowledges defeat to Durbar Virawalla — Oin Mandali agitations 
continued — Muslim League meetings held in different parts of the country — 
Taharra agitation at Lucknow — All India Landholders* and All-India 
Kisan Conferences held simultaneously at Lucknow and Gaya — All India 
Congress Committee at Calcutta : Sj, Suhhas Bose tenders resignation of 
Presidentship on his failure to form a Working Committee : Babu 
Eajendra Prosad elected President. 

1st The Maharaja of Santosh died in Calcutta,-- he was the President of the 
former Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed the following taxation Bills moved by 
the Government : Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
Assam Sales Tax Bill, Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill and Assam 
Motor Yehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill. 

In an article in the Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi wrote, “Those who lightly 
talk of freedom in the States and hope to attain it through civil resistance do not 
know what they are talking about.” 

In the Bind Assembly Messrs Nichaldas Vazirani and Diamal Daulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers. 

2iid. , His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Henry Craik, pei-formed the 
opening ceremony of the Emerson Barrage, which marked the completion of the 
Haveli project. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in Calcutta, 
a public meeting T^as held under the presidency of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, 
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an ex-Mayor of Calcutta, to protest against ilie Calcutta Municipal Act 
(Amendment) Bill, engaging the attention of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

3rd. Sir Mauiice Ciwyer, Chief Justice of India, gave his verdict on the Eajkot dis- 
pute.— Eef erring to the documents under dispute Sir Maurice Gwyer declared 
that according to them the Thakorc vSahib undertook to appoint the persons re- 
commended by Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel and that he did not reserve to himself 
any discretion to reicct those of whom he disapproved. The Thakore Sahib, 
the Chief Justice said, was entitled to criticize the recommendations and to urge 
their reconsideration but unless it could be shown that any of the persons were 
neither servants nor subjects of the State, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was entitled 
to have the last word. The Chief Justice also remarked, “I am constrained to 
observe that opinions may be strongly hold without being dishonestly held, and 
I permit myself to hope that the Committee, when constituted, may enter upon 
its ditlicult task in an atmosphere free from accusations and recriminations. The 
interests of parties arc of importance, but 1 conceive that of no less importance 
arc the interests of the general body of the inhabitants of Eajkot.” 

The Bihar Assembly passed an ollicial resolution iirgiim the abolition of the 
excluded areas and bringing them under the regular administration of the 
Government, 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted a long interview to Mahatma Gandhi in 
Delhi which lasted IJ hours— the interview was generally rcgai-dcd as a natural 
sequel to the publication of the Gwyer Award. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a protracted debat, c, agreed to proceed 
with the consiileiatioii of the ]\Ioney lenders' Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee. Incidentally, the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) gave a 
ruling that tlio provincial legislature was quite competent to legislate on money- 
lending. 

The Satyagraha campaign in the Mewar State was suspended on the advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a motion protesting against the com- 
munique fixing the hours for the stoppage of music before mosques was defeated 
by 54 votes to 42. . , ^ ^ 

The death occurred of His Highness Maharaja Sir Aditya Narayan Singh of 
Benares, at Eamnagar fort, in Benares State. 

Sth. In the Sind Assembly, the Select Committee on the Sind Anti-Dowry Bill re- 
commended that dowries should be limited to a maximum Rs, 500/- 

6th. The Central Assembly ])assed the Tariff Amendment Bill relating to broken 
rice, silk, pa])er, and pulp and magnesium chloride. 

Dr. B. 0. Law, presiding at tlio annual general meeting of the Sunderban 
Landholders’ Association, in Calcutta, made an a]>])reciutivc reference to the 
work of the Land Eevenue Commission, presided over by Sir Francis Floud. 

The Assam Assembly carrictl by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill, 

The Opposition in the Bengal Assembly walked out as a protest against a ceitain 
remark made by Mr. Mozammal Iftiq (Coalition Party) during discussion of the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill. 

Om Mandali : The order under Sec. 141 Or. P. 0. putting a ban on male mem- 
bers entering the Om Mandali and Om Nivas institutions, was extended by a 
fuiiher period of 14 days. 

The Princes of Kathiawar States and their Ministers met in a conference in 
Jamnagar House, Eajkot, under the presidentship of the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanaj;ar, The discussions centred round the recent proposals of the Eesident 
for the Western India States for a common Police force and a common High 
Court for the smaller States. 

7th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement to the Press regarding the award 
of Sir Maurice Gwyer on the Eajkot affair. He said, *T have just finished 
reading Sir Maurice Gwyer ’s Award on the Eajkot affair. The Thakore Sahib's 
refusal to implement the agreement entered into with Sardar Patel had been a 
rude and painful shock to cvery^ body and most of all to Mahatma (jlandhi. Now 
that the award has fully vindicated the stand taken by Mahatmaji and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, I hope the Thakore Sahib will have no hesitation in accep- 
ting the award in the proiJer spirit and that he will take steps to implement it 
without delay. I hope further that the Eeforms Committee will prepare a charter 
of the people's rights and that it will be adopted by the State." 
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At Ludmow, Six hundred Shias were arrested for publicly reciting Tabarra. 
Those arrested included some of the members of the old Eoyal family. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, the I'rcmier, N. W. Frontier Province, in an interview re : 
certain provisions of the North-West Frontier ProYince Agricultural Produce 
Maikets Bill, observed, “The Congress has always stood for the just protection 
of rights of every community, and I, as an ordinary soldier of the Congress 
army, must carry out the Congress policy. 

8th. Tlie Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, addressing the All-India Landholders’ 
Association at Lucknow, declared tiiat in the event of war, Indian ^ landlords 
would place their entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty the King. 

Mr. J. N. R. Mehta, presiding over the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, in Delhi, urged separate trade agreements with 
several European countries for developing India’s trade. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presiding over a meeting of the Council of the Moslem 
League, at Now Delhi, made a statement that the Moslem League was not 
pledged to any particular scheme of Federation and that a final scheme would bo 
drawn up by the Working Committee after close examination of the whole question. 

In his speech as President of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League in Calcutta, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq, the Bengal Premier, observed, “The Congress is at the 
present moment an organization of political hypocrites.” 


9lh. Mahatma Gandhi issued an article entitled “Have I erred,” which was in 
reply to those critics who asserted that his fast in Rajkot to the neglect of Tripuri 
was out of pro]iortion, that he should not have been “dancing attendance on the 
Viceroy and that his action in accepting the verdict of the chief justice of the 
Federal Court was at variance with Congress Opposition to Federation. 

At the meeting of the General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League, in CalcuUa, resolutions were passed urging the Government not to re- 
cognize the claim of the Indian National Oougress, to be a “national’* organiza- 
tion ; condemning the Italian invasion of Albani, “the only Moslem Kingdom in 
Europe” and (tailing upon Moslems to counteract the evil effects of the Commu- 
nist movment in Bengal, 

In his presidential speech at the All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Conference at Daulatpur, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banner joe, Piincipal of the Univer- 
sity Law College, Calcutta, criticized the Bengal Government’s monetary aid to 
Hindu schools and colleges in the province. He pointed out that though the 
Government had in the cun’cut year made considerable provision for the grant of 
stipends and scholarshii)S, the grants would be on the basis that 60 p, c. would go to 
the Moslem Community, 20 percent to the scheduled castes and 20 p. c. to ‘others’ 
— including 65*5 percent of the Hindu students in the alTiliated institutions. 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in his presidential address to the All-India Kisan 
Conference, at Gaya, declared, “A revolutionai7 change has come over the 
peasants’ way of thinking. There is a new urge for biowlcdge. He has begun 
to criticize his surroundings and those whom he had rendered unquestioning 
obedience in the past. The old sadness is giving way to buoyancy. A new spirit 
is abroad in the villages, and if we make proper use of the new favourable 
situation and give a proper du-ection to peasant activities we can make them an 
irresistible force in the country. The virtue of discipline has to be brought home 


The Mahrajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga, presiding over the All-India 
Landholders’ Conference at Lucknow, appealed to the landholders to take note 
of the democratic tendencies in the modern world, re-establish contact with the 
villagers and think in terms of the villagers’ welfare. 

The All-India Landholders’ Conference elected the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
as the President of the Federation and adopted the constitution drafted by the 
constitution Sub-committee under the Maharaja of Mymensingh with the 
recommendation that the amendments which were moved should be referred to a 


sub-committee. 

The Committee of the Moslem League, presided over by the Raja of Pirpur 
maintained in its report on the Wardha Scheme of Education that the scheme 
aimed at facilitating the conversion of the youth to the ideal of the Congress. 

The All-India Women’s Conference made an appeal for supporting the pro- 
posed inquiry into the lights of Indian Women, re. Mr. Jinaraja Hedge’s reso- 
lution in the Central Assembly regarding the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the legal rights and disabilities of women in India. 
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10th» The Sunni leaders of Lucknow decided to seek legal relief with regard to 
the recitation of Tabarra by Shias and they approached the Local Government 
for sanction to launch prosecution against Shias. 

Attempts to solve the problem of refugees from Talcher in Angul reached a 
deadlock following the stand taken by the Ruler of Talchcr that the agreement 
arrived at an oHicial conference in Angul on March 22nd, was not binding 
on him. 

On the advice of Mahatma Gandhi Satyagraha was dropped in Rajnandgaon 
and Chhuikhadaii States in the Chattisgarh division. 

At the open session of the Provincial Muslim League, New Delhi, Mr. 
Hussain Imam, member of the Council of State, presided. The conference 
appealed to the jMiishms, in view of thnr economic and financial condition, to 
use swadeshi cloth and other articles, and esi)ecially to give preference to 

goods produced by Muslims. Finally, it was resolved that “Ihe Government of 
India Act is incomplete” and that the All India Muslim League should be 

asked to prepare a preferable constitution, w^hich would safeguard the rights 
of Muslims. 

The General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League expressed 
the opinion, in Calcutta, ‘hinder no circumstances should the Government 
recognize the Congress as a national organization representing the various 
communities of India.” The Committee deedared that in matters concerning 

the Muslims, the Government should always be guided by the opinion of the 
Muslim League “as the sole and acknowledged representative of the Muslim 
Community.” 

11th. Mahatma Gandhi had a 75 minutes’ talk with Mr. E. C., Gibson, President, 
Western India States, on Rajkot alTairs. The problem of deciding upon the 

personnel of the Reforms Committee in accordance with the notifications issued 
by the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot State on December 26, 1938, encountered a 
fresh hitch. 


In the Central Assembly, Dr, G. V. Doshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce 
Bill was discussed ; Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member admitted that the question 
raised by Dr. Deshmukh’s BUI was one of great importance and deserved every 
sympathy, but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to Hindu Women whose 
cause he championed by his iwcsont Bill. 

In the C. P. Assembly, the Moslem League members walked out in protest 
against the refusal of the Deputy Speaker, Mrs. Anusuyabai Kale, to give 
provisional consent to the adjournment motion (re : arrest of 345 Moslems of 
Biswa village, in Buklana district) tabled by Sir. M. M. Haq and Mr, 
Hidayat Ali. , ^ , 

His Highness the Nawab of Tonk, at his birthday Durbar, announced the 
institution of partially elected administrative bodies, both local and central. 


12th. The Central Assembly passed Mr. D. M. Hedge’s resolution recommending 
the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the present position 
of Women under the existing laws with special reference to rights and 
disabilities in regard to ownership and disposal of property, rights of 

guardianship over children, rights to maintenance, rights in respect of joint 
family property, rights of inheritance and succession and marital rights. 

The Federal Court gave a ruling on the bringing of cases against public 
servants in a case arising out of an appeal. — “It will be open to His Excellency 
(the Crovornor) after considering the facts of the case to give consent to a 
fresh prosecution under 477 A, (of the code) if he should think fit.” 

13 th. Mahatma Gandhi decided to submit to the Thakore Sahib the names of 
seven persons for membership of the Reforms Committee in the light of his 
negotiations with the Moslems and Bhayyats. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramayya, in the course of an interview at Bangalore 
suggested the possibility of a Royal Commission shortly coming to investigate 
the position of various States in Indm. 

14 th. The conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Moslem deputation at 
Rajkot did not result in any definite agreement regarding representation on 
the Reforms Oommittee.-“A Bhayyat’s deputation waited on the Thakore Sahib. 

The Central Assembly passed w4out a division Sir M. Zafrullah Khan’s 
Tariff Bill to reduce the protective duty on sugar from Rs. 74 to Rs, 6-12 and 
to continue it until 1941* 

4 
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Iii the Boinhay Assembly, Mr. K. M. IMunshi, the Home Minister made an 
important annonnoement re^^ardin*? the qiicsLioii of the nniti(‘alion of the Bar 
ana the abolition of the dual system on the original side of the Bombay High 
Court ; he supported the first reading of a Bill to prevent an unqualified person 
from acting as advocate, attorney or pleader. 


15th. The negotiations with Sloslems at Eaikot, in regard to the personnel of the 
Eeforms Committee, having failed, Mahatma Gandlii, on behalf of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, sent a letter to the Thakorc Sahib submitting a list of seven 
names for the Committee. 

A proclamation announcing the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
Tripura State was read at the New Year Durbar at Agartala. 

16th. At Eajkot, about 500 Bhayats and Moslems staged an angry demonstration 
against Mahatma Gandhi during evening prayers at the Eashtriyashala. 

At Lucknow, a vigorous indictment of the United Provinces Congress 
Ministry’s administrative policy, specially in regard to prohibition, and vaiious 
other taxation measures was made at a conference representative of all non- 
Congress elements in the province. — Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu presided. 

The majority of the Hindu shopkeepers in Calcutta observed hartal as a 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

17th. The Dacca Mail collided with the 16 Down Passenger at Majdia, 65 miles 
from Calcutta, on the Eastern Bengal Eailway. 32 persons were believed to 
have been killed and more than 40 were thought to have boon injured. 

The question of representation of Bhayats and Girasias on the Eajkot 
Eeforms Committee took a new turn following correspondence between Mahatma 
Gamlhi and the president of the Griaaias’ Association. 

Mr. Jalprakaah Narain, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party 
and Mr. P. 0. Joshi in a joint statement stressed the need for the formation 
of the Working Committee of the Congress prior to the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Eighteen taluqdars, headed by Eaja Maheswar Dayal, walked out of the general 
meeting of the British India Association as a protest against the passinfj' of a 
resolution seeking the intervention of Mahatma Gandhi in the dispute b^ween 
taluqdars and the U. P. Government over the Tenancy Bill. 

The Kishan Satyagraha in Lahore, which was started as a protest against the 
new laud assessment rates in Lahore took a new turn, when a jatha of seven 
women Satyagrahis entered the prohibited area. 

18th. Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagore and Sir P, C. Eoy sent telegrams to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose requesting that Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President should meet before the Congress meeting with a view to 
putting an end to the present state of affairs. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, in a Press statement 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding Moslem representation on the 
Eajkot Eeforms Committee, and advised Moslems in the State to boycott the 
Committee. 

A fresh hitch occurred over the personnel of the Eajkot Eeforms Committee. 
The Thakore Saheb replied to Maliatma Gandhi’s letter of April 15 stating that 
six of the seven names mentioned in Sardar Patel’s list did not appear to be 
subjects of Eajkot State. He also referred to the non-inclusion of representatives 
of Moslem Bhayyats and the depressed classes on the Committee. 

A situation resembling a “siege” developed at Digboi as a result of the strained 
atmosphere caused by the continuance since April 2, of the strike of the labourers 
of the Assam oil company. 


19t]^ Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, who went to Eajkot at the invitation of the Efnknt 
Durbar, had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi and stressed the need of inclu- 
ding a D<mrcssed classes’ representative on the Eeforms Committee. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru paid a visit to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at Dhanbad • 
giey were engaged in deep conversation for about hours in the afternoon ml 
^lahib^^^ conversations after dinner, after which Pandit Nehru left for 

States’ Ministers was inaugurated at Gwalior by the Maharaja 


20th. M^atma Gan^ had a discussion with the members of the Praia 
at Eajkot and had an interview with Mr. Gibson, the Eesident. 


Parishad 
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His Maicsty the King approved the appointment of Sir John Woodhead, K. 0. 
S. I. 0. B , as (Governor of Bengal with cfiect from June 11, in consequence 
of the grant of leave to flis Excellency Sir Eobert Ecid K. 0. S. I., K. C. I, E., 
Governor of Assam and at ])rcscnt acting Governor of Bengal. 

In Bengal Legislative Assembly, exciting scenes were witnessed during a dis- 
cussion regarding the admissibility of an adjournment motion submitted" by ^Ir. 
Sasanka S’okhar Sanyal ( Congress) to discuss a spce(*h deli^'ered by the rremier, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq at a recent meeting of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League in Calcutta. 

The Secretary of the rrovincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Educa- 
tion in Bengal at the twenty second meeting of the Board in Calcutta expressed 
the view that schools for Euro]^cans and Anglo Indians in the i)rovince wore 
adapting themselves to the new conditions in a promising manner. 

Sir Henry Gidney, M. L. A. (Central) and president-in-chief of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Punjab branch of the Association held in Lahore, said, “Cultivate fiicndship 
with our Indian brethren. 'Jrcat them on an equality with yourself. You have 
much to learn from them and they from you.’^ 

21st. Mahatma Gandhi received a reply to his letter from Mr. G. 0. Gibson, 
President, Western States Agency, but no solution was reached on the constitu- 
tion of the Eeforms Committee at Eajkot. 

Mr. M. M. S. Ispahan!, Honorary Becretary, Bombay ^ Presidency Moslem 
League in a statement said that Mahatma Gandhi was trying to back out of a 
definite and unconditional promise which he gave to Moslems of Eajkot to include 
their representatives on the Eeforms Committee. 

Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Becretary to the Government of Assam issued a 
communique on the Digboi labour strike, which stated, among other things, “the 
Finance Minister has already proceeded to Digboi and will study the whole situa- 
tion on the spot. In tlie belief that the quarrel is susceptible of settlement the 
Government have authorized him to announce their willingness to set u]) a 
Conciliation Boai’d. The Government hope that the parties to the dispute will 
accept this and w'Oik in co-operation to make a settlement ];ossibIo and ])eaceful 
relationship between the parties will soon be restored.” 

There was a clash between Kishans and Zemindars near the village of Nohra 
in Darbhanga district— a number of Kishans were injured. 

22iid. Mahatma Gandhi visited Durbar Virawala and had a prolonged discussion 
with him, on the subject of his reported oiler regarding tlio appointment of the 
Committee on Eajkot reforms. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the motion of “full confidence” in the Ministry moved 
by Sheikh Karamat Ali (Unionist) was adopted by the House. The Opitosition 
stayed away as a protest during the debate {gainst the Speaker’s ruling which 
gave prioiity to the full eonfiuence motion in preference to the no-confidence 
motion, 

23rd. The talks at Eajkot between Mahatma Gandhi and Darbar Virawala in con- 
nexion with the personnel of the Eajkot Eeforms Committee broke down. Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, the Mahatma’s Secretary, ]mt foiivard a strong idea for inter- 
vention by the Crown Eepreseniative in the Eajkot dispute. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-clcctcd President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at a meeting of that body in Calcutta. 

24tli. Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Durbar Virawala declined to have Uie Eajkot 
Eeforms Committee appointed on basis suggested by Mr, Virawala. Maliatma 
Gandhi pointed out that if four out of the seven seats were reserved for certain 
communities and interests then the vast majority would be converted into a 
majority. In a written statement to the news agency, Mahatma Gandhi said : 
“Eajkot to me has been a piiceless laboratoi^. My patience has been sorely tided 
by the tortuous politics of Kathiawar. I have told Mr. Virawala, T am dmeated, 
may you win’,” 

A resolution condemning the Calcutta Municipal Bill and suggesting steps to 
combat it, was passed at the meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, held in Calcutta. 

A resolution reiterating the Congress policy of non-participation in an “Im- 
perialist; War” was passed at a meeting held in connexion with tiio cbscrvanco 
of an “anti-war day” in Calcutta^— Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presidedf' 
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25th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the situation in Eajkot— “Eajkot 
seems to have robbed me of my youth. I never knew that I was old. Now I 
am weighed down by the knowledge of decrepitude. I never knew what it was 
to lose hope. But it seems to have been cremated in Eajkot. My ahimsa has 
been put to a test as it has never been subjected to before.” 

26th. Mr. Nishit Chandra Sen and Prince Yusuf Mirza, Congress nominees were 
unanimously elected Mayor and Deputy Mayor, respectively, of Calcutta. The 
election was held in the Calcutta Corporation building. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, presiding at the South Calcutta Political Conference, 
made vehement condemnation of Fascist methods and “group power” politics in 
the Congress. The speaker appealed for unity among Congressmen. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, which met 
at Patna, devoted most of its time in discussing the attitude of the country in 
the event of deterioration of the international situation and adopted two resolu- 
tions in that connexion. 

The Tribunal appointed by the Sind Government to inquire into the Om 
Mandali affairs, unanimously came to the conclusion that the Om Mandali was 
an unhealthy institution, whose doctrines were not conclusive to sound moral 
life among its young inmates. 

27fh. Mahatma Gandhi had a long discussion with the Congress President, Sj, 
Subhas Bose at Sodepiir Ashram, near Calcutta, regarding the personnel of the 
Congress Working Committee and various other matters connected with the 

future programme of the Congress, Pandit Nehru was also present and took 

part in the discussion. 

In the course of an interview Gandhiji stated that his messsage to India and 
the world was : “I am fighting for peace, I shall die for peace, peace in the 

Congress, peace in the States, peace on earth and good-will amongst men. To 

set the seal upon that— if I feci the power— I am quite capable of fasting unto 
death to prevent western humanity, which is getting ready to embark upon sui- 
cide on a scale hitherto unknown to the history of this world.” When he was 
asked if he had come to Calcutta on a peace mission seeing that he had advised 
Sardar Patel not to come to Calcutta, Mahatma Gandhi replied that the reason 
for Sardar PatePs not coming was that it was in the best interests of the country 
to absent himself from Calcutta, 

The twenty-first general session of the Assam Students' Conference was held 
at Jorhat— Prof. Humayun Kabir, m. l. o. (Bengal) presided. 

28fh. The talks in Calcutta between Mahatmaji, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and 
other Congress leaders were adjourned, no definite result having been reached. 
Seven members of the All -India Committee joined in the discussions at one time 
or other. They were Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Dr. Patiavi Sitaramyya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mr. Banker Deo. 

It was reported from Cuttack that a large number of people were killed and 
injured when police and troops opened fire on a mob in Gangpur State, Orissa. 

Swami Shahajananha Sai*aswati, the Kisan leader of Bihar presided over a 
meeting in Calcutta, to urge the release of political prisoners. Among other 
speakers were Mr, Jayprakash Naraia and Prof. N. G. Eanga. 

28th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, tendered his resigna-* 
tion when the All India Congress Committee met at Wellington Square, Calcutta, 
for the first time since Tripuri. Mahatma Gandhi was not present at the meet- 
ing, Sj. Bose reported his fixilure to form a Working Committee, read out a 
letter which he had ret.‘,eived from Mahatma Gandhi and made a statement 
giving reasons for his decision.— The development, which caused a sensation, was 
a sequel to the differences between the Congress Pi*esident and other members 
of the old Working Committee on matters of principle and programme and also 
to the Tripuri resolution which directed that the W^orking Committee would be 
formed in accordance with Mahatma Gandhi's wishes.— Mahatma Gandhi's 
letter , said : “knowing your own views and knowing how you and most of the 
members (of the old Working Committee) differ in fundamentals, it seems to 
me that if I gave you names it would be an imposition on you. Such being the 
case >oti are &6e to chose your own Committee.” 

Si^ Bose in his statement referred to the Tripuri mandate and said if, as sug* 
gested Gandhiji, he were to form a working committee of his own choice, he 
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would not be able to report to the A. I. C. C. that such a Committee command- 
ed the implicit confidence of Gandhiji. Sj. Bose felt that his presence as Presi- 
dent at this juncture might possibly be a sort of an obstacle or handicap to the 
A. I. 0. 0.— ‘'for instance the A. I. 0. 0. may feel inclined to appoint a Work- 
ing Committee in which I shall be a misfit.” 

Pandit Nehru made moving appeal to Sj. Bose to withdraw his resignation,— 
he suggested that the old Working Committee should be reappointed en bloc but 
that new blood might be infused by the inclusion of two members in place of 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj (in prison) and Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram (who had been ill) 
who were not in a position to discharge thir duties as members of the Work- 
ing Committee. During the debate Mr. Jai Prokash Narain, General Secretary of 
the Congress Socialist Party, referred to a suggestion that Pandit Nehru should 
be appointed General Secretary of the Congress and expressed the hope that the 
Pandit would accept the office. 

Some Socialist leaders met Sj. Subhas Bose after the A. I. C. C. meeting and 
discussed with him Pandit Nehru^s resolution. 

The Thakore Sahib of Eajkot sent a telegram to Maliatma Gandhi thanking 
the latter for his advice to the leaders of the agitation to approach the Euler to 
settle their differences. 

30th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad was elected President of the Indian National Congress 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at the 
resumed meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru sought permission or Mrs. Naidu (who was in the chair) to 
make a statement. He said that the formula he had suggested previously in the 
form of a resolution dej^ended on the fact whether Sj. Bose was willing to with- 
draw his resignation. It was not meant for debate and he would, therefore, 
like to have Sj. Bose’s views on the subject. If the resolution would 
not meet with the approval of Sj. Bose, he would withdraw it. 
Pandit Nehru also said that his resolution did not mean imposing a Working 
Committee on the President, but that in the new Committee there would be room 
for more than two members. 

Sj. Bose emphasized the necessity of forming a homogeneous Working Com- 
mittee, and said that he had hcnicd that some consideration would be shown 
to his view-point. If the House felt otherwise, then the House would relieve 
him of the responsibilities of the office. He would willingly continue to serve 
the Congress as a loyal worker. 

Mrs. Naidu appealed to the President to reconsider his decision in tlic light 
of assiu'ances contained in Pandit Nehru’s statement, and her own speech was 
an appeal for unity. She invited Sj. Bose to give his final reply. Sj. Bose 
said he had nothing to add to his previous statement and that his reply could 
only be given after he had known the decision of the House. 

At Baroda, impressive scenes of great magnificence marked the accession to 
the gadi of His Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh Gaekwar. 


May 1939 

Chief Events ; — Formation of a new bloc within the ' Congress called 
the ‘‘Forward Bloc*’ announced by Sj. Subhas Bose — Shia-Sunni tension 
continued : Disturbances at several places — ^Moslem League Conferences 
held in different parts of the country criticised Congress and Federation — 
Peaceful end of the Eajkot dispute. 

1st The All-India Congress Committee concluded its three-day session. The names 
of the members of the new Working Committee were announced by Dr. Eajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President. They wei’e : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mis. 
Sarojini Naidu, Bardar Vallabhbhaa Patel. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Dr. Pattshhi 
Sitai-amayya, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Shankarrao Deo, Mr. Harekrishna 
Mahatab, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Eoy and Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. Sj.* 
Subhas Bose and Pandit Ndhru declined to serve but offered to give their co- 
operation in every way. Dr. Eajendra Prasad informed the house that the 
personnel of the new Working Committee had the approval of Gandhiji^ 
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Tlie Gangpur Durbar issued a statement that a judicial enquiry into the inci- 
dent in Gangpur State (Orissa), in which polke opened tire, was ordered to be 
held. 

2tid. Pandit Jawahailal Nehru, in addressing a public niociing in Calcutta, stressed 
on the need for unity and for cultivating an All-India outlook : he also gave 
reasons for not serving on the Congress Working Committee. He said that, 
by remaining outside it, he would unite the new forces that were abroad in the 
country. 

An appeal was sent to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India ]\Ioslcm League, 
and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and a few others, by the Baja of Mahmudai)ad, 
the Baja of Pirpur and Nawab Mohamed Ismail Edian, to exert their influence 
with both sections of the Moslem community to come to a settlement on the 
question of babarra and madhe sahaba at Lucknow. 

A complete stay-in strike occurred in the New Victoria Mills, Cawnporc : 
about 4(X)0 workers were affected. . 

An order’ under Sec. 14J. Cr. P. C, was issued in Lucknow by the District 
Magistrate in view of the Shia Sunni tension. 

3rd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced in Calcutta, the formation of a new bloc 
within the Congress, to be called the “Forward Bloc,”,— The object was to “rally 
all radical and anti-Imperialist progressive elements in the country on the basis 
of a minimuni programme, representing the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment among radicals of all ^adcs of opinion”. The “P'orward Bloc”, Sj, Bose 
said, would function as an integral part of the Congress. 

The 5th. session of the All-India Gandhi Seva Sangh commenced at Brindaban 
(Champaraii) and was opened by Mahatma Gandhi. Dr Bajendra Prasad, Con- 
gress President, unfurled the Congress flag. Ho observed that many persons in 
Congress ranks did not firmly observe the i>rmc.iple of non-violence. It was also 
held in certain sections -that these principles were not applicable in all cases. He 
would declare emphatically that truth and non-violence wore applicable uui- 
va’sally. 

The Sunni celebration passed off peacefully at Lucknow. Over 30CX) Sunnis 
assembled at the Idgah (Lucknow). For the first time the Sunnis wore granted 
the right of reciting Madhe Saheba publicly and moved out in procession 
singing praises of the four Khalifas. 

Twenty -one men were injured in a clash between Ahrar and Moslem League 
volunteers during the Bai*awafat celebrations near Jumma Masjid, Agra. A 
similar trouble was averted at Bai’cilly. 

Om Mandali :~The period of operation of the prohibitory order (under Sec, 
144 Cr. P. C, served on Dada Lekhraj) segregating males and girl inmates of 
the Om Mandali at Karachi was further extended tor two weeks. 

4th. The Ruler of Talchor State (Orissa) made an important announcement 
making certain concessions in order to induce the refugees to return to the State. 

Dr. Bajendra Pi’asad, the Congress President, in opening a basic education 
camp organized by the Bihar Government, which was a prominent feature of 
the All-India Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained the potentialities of the 
Wai’dha scheme of education in bringing about a regeneration of the country. 

The Jam Saheb of Naw*anagar announced that Kathiawar Princes would 
hold joint deliberations each month to discuss problems of common interest and 
for making a united stand. 

5th. A meeting of Shia leaders at Lucknow decided to continue tinabated their 
civil disobedience campaign in reciting the Tabarra till a reasonable compromise 
was reach^. The total number of arrests amounted to 8,200. 

Mr. A. K. I'^azlul Huq, the Bengal Premier opened the All-Bengal Moslem 
Literary Conference in Csdcutta. It was observed that the field of Bengali 
literature offered a platform on which Hindus and Moslems of the province 
could work together unitedly. 

The Baja of Bamra State (Orissa) granted reforms to his subjects consistent 
with the eaucation and political enlightenment of his people with a view to 
associating them with the administration of the State. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in course of a telegram to Mr. Virawala at Bajkot, advised 
Mm not to slight the accredited representatives of the people, and maintained 
. that Mr. Dhebar was not an outsider. 

A government of India resolution announced further special reservation of 
posts fpr Anglo-Indians in certain sections of the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
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and Customs departments, and also the fixing of Rs* 55 as the minimum 
remuneration for the community in the Railway and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments. ^ 

6th. Sj. Subhas Bose, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, referred to the events 
that had taken place since his re-election as Congress President in February, 
Sj. Bose gave an account of what had transpirSt at the meetings between 
him self, Bianatma Gandhi and otiier Congress leaders at Sodepur and Calcutta 
on tlm question of formation of the Working Committee on the eve of the 
A. I. C. C. meeting. He said, “Self-respect, honour and duty towards my 
country demanded that I should resign, after having made all possible attempts 
to reach an honourable compromise and to avert a connict within the 
Congress.” 

Dhcbar, the leader of the Praja Parishad, Rajkot, sent a message 
to Gandhiji giving the maximum concessions which Darbar Virawala was 
prepared to p*aiit. 

The Bombay Presidency IMoalem League resumed its session at Sholapur 
under the presidency of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier. Inau- 
gurating the couforcncc, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
Ijcagiio said that the British Government \vould bo making a great mistake if it 
thouglit it could settle the Federation issue with the Congress, leaving out the 
Moslem League. In such a case, he declared the League \vbuld fight Federation 
alone and make it iinpossililc. 

7th. ^ The communal rioting whicli broke out at Gaya resulted in 11 persons being 
killed and over 90 injured. The situation continued to be extrcmly delicate. A 
curfew order was imposed and strong ]>olicc patrols were esiablislied. 

Sardar Patel, addressing the concluding niceling of the general session of the 
Gandln Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained his position regarding the recent 
events in the Congress and replied to the various criticisms levelled at .Mm. 

8th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a statement explained why ho and his coll<^ues in 
the Working Committee of the Congress could not agree with Sj, Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Sj. Subhas Bose described his plans at a meeting held at Howrah. He re- 
ferred to the formation of a new party within the Congress and said tliat the 
difierenccs between the ‘Forward Bloc’ and the official bloc within the Congress 
were two fold. First, the Forward bloc desired to work the existing programme 
of the Congress not with a reformist or moderate mentality but with a “revolu- 
tionary mentality”. Secondly, it had an advam^cd programme of its own. This 
programme would have as objective, the early attainment of independence. 

Sardar I'atel, addressing the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference at Brindaban, 
clarified tlie position regarding the recent events and the split in the Congi*ess. 
The need for unity and discipline was stressed by nim. 

The Bombay iMosleni League Conference adopted a resolution appealing to the 
Lucknow Moslems to end the Bhia Sunni dispute. 

Mahatma Gandhi wired to Mr. Virawala that he iiitende<l to visit Rajkot again. 

The report on the Working of the All-India Spinners’ Association recorded re- 
markable progress and expansion of the Association in all directions, 

8th. The Assam IjCgislativo Council rejected by 11 votes to 9, the Finance Minister’s 
motion for consideration of the Agricultural Income Tax Bill which had been 
passed by the Lower House. 

10th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Arizul Huq, 
presented the Assembly Powers and Privileges Bill, 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Mr. S. C. Mitra) gave his 
ruling on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, question- 
ing the competence of the Provincial Legislature to pass a measure which sought 
to raise revenue by levying an ungraduated tax on trades, professions, callings 
and employments, exempting persons who did not pay income tax,— the chair’s 
direction was that the Bill was to be proceeded with. 

llth» Gandhiji gave an indication in Bombay of the next step he proposed to take 
on reaching Rajkot He explained in an interview to the Press that as soon as 
he reached Rajkot he would resume the threads of the negotiations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Calcutta Municmal Amendment Bill 
was passed by 128 votes to 65, Members of the Proja Party, numbexing 15, 
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did not pai*tici])ate in the voting. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose described the Bill as 
‘^pernicious and iniquitous” and attacked the provisions relating to separate elec- 
torates for Moslems, allocation of scats and nomination. 

The Primary and Secondary Education Ee-organization Committee presided 
over by Acharya Narcndra Dev, which was appointed by the IJ. P. Government, 
recommended thorough overhaul of the present day system of primary and 
secondary education to suit the changed needs of the country, by co-ordinating 
the hand, the eye and the brain of youthful aspirants. 

12th. The Government of Bihar issued a Press communique, explaining the 
Government's difhculty in arriving at a suitable definition of political prisoners 
which formed the ground for the recent hunger-strike by Eahul Sankirtayya- 
yana, a Butldhist monk, who had been convicted, but now released, in connexion 
with the Amwai agrarian agitation. 

Mahatma Gandhi, after his arrival at Eajkot, discussed with the local Parishad 
workers the future line of action. Darbar Virawala paid a visit to Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

13th. The correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was released for publication ; the letters described how the Congress 
was divided on fundamental issues of policy and how personalities widened 
the gulf between the Gandhian Group and the “Forward Bloc” under the 
leadership of Sj. Subhas Chanda Bose. 

Si. Bose wanted a reversal of the policy of the Congress under Gandhiji's 
leadership, he wanted to force the issue in the form of an “ultimatum” to the 
British Government. Mahatma disagreed and wrote back : “I have the firm 
belief that the Congress as it is today cannot ‘deliver the goods', cannot offer 
civil disobedience, worth the name. I smell violence in the air I breathe”. 
Sj. Bose dissented. “Speaking for Bengal”, he said, “I can say with full 
authority that tlie Province was never more non-violent during the last 30 
years ^an today,” 

Durbar Virawala met Mahatma Gandhi at Eajkot regarding Eajkot reforms. 
Mr. italidas Parekh, representing the moderate group, had also a prolonged 
interview with Mahatma Gandhi. 

14th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, circulated a note on the 
question of fixing percentages for the different communities in the public 
services of the province, in which he replied to agruments advanced by Mr. 
JSalini Eanjan feurker in an earlier note already published in the Press. Mr. 
Huq, in his note, attempted to make out a case for an all round reservation of 
55 p. c, for Muslims and 15 p. c. for the scheduled castes. 

An informal conference of Hindu leaders discussed the question of fixing a 
quota of communal percentages in public services in Bengal, at the residence 
of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee in Calcutta. The Conference strongly felt 
the necessity of making a representation or leading a deputation to His 
Excellency the Governor at Darjeeling for requesting him not to give his assent 
to the Ministry', proposal for fixing the communal ratio disregarding the 
opinion of the Hindu leaders. 

Sardar Patel in his presidential address to the fifth scssioa of the Bhavnagar 
Praja Parishad said, “The Princes should become the real protector of the people ; 
they should follow in the footsteps of the King Emperor and devise means to 
avert forever a clash between the Euler and the ruled, which was inevitable if 
early steps were not taken.” 

16th. Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued 
a communique on Digboi, stating that a deadlock had reached in the dispute 
there and announced that the Government would maintain an attitude of 
neutrality. 

In the Bihar Council, the riot situation at Gaya was the subject of an 
adjournment motion notice. Dr. Eajendra Prasad addressing a public meeting 
at Gaya appealed for communal harmony ; he was followed by Mr. Bayed Abdid 
AzlZy President, Bihar Moslem League. 

The time of one week allow^ by the Sind Government to the authorities 
of the Cm Mandali to show, cause why their institution should not be banned, 
expired without any reply having been received. 

Gandhiji had a long discussion with the group of Moderates at Eajkot. 
Mahatmaji asked them to obtain from Mr. Virawala a draft of the scheme of 
reforms which the State was prepared to concede. 
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16th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Boso addrcBsin^ the delegates of the Youth League 
Conference at Unao, explained the policy of his “Forward Bloc” in relation to 
Gandhian policy. He saul he would follow the Congress programme but would 
not necessarily submit to the Gandhian policy. He felt that if the Congress 
Socialist Tarty did not join his ‘Bloc’ it should give permission to its members 
to join it, otherwise the Socialist Party would be weakened, for some of its 
members must come over to his ‘bloc’. 

Darbar Virawala had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatmaji tried 
to ascertain whether it was possible to evolve an acceptable scheme of settlement 
without the intervention of a third party. Earlier, Darbar Virawala paid a 
visit to Mr. G. 0. Gibson. 

Mr. 0. F. Andrews, in a statement to the Press from Oonoor, referred to the 
proposed racial legislation in vSoiith Africa and how this would seriously injure 
future relations lietwecui the two countries. The ultimate policy was, he said, 
to exclude as many Indians as possible fiom Africa and then to treat those who 
could not be driven out as aliens and racial inferiors. 

A meeting of Moslem women of Oalcut.ta was held under the auspices of the 
All-India Moslem Women’s OonferciKto (Bengal Provincial branch) and the Majma- 
ul Baiiat to express their disai)proval of the Bhia Bunni dispute at Lucknow. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Rajkot, renounced the advantages 
accruing from the aw'ard of the Chief Justice of India in the matter of 
Rajkot reforms. 

The joint session of both Houses of the U. P. Legislature, the second in the 
history of the present legislature, passed the Motor' Spirits Taxation Bill as 
amended by a Government motion. 

The simultaneous opening of over 1500 schools throughout the province marked 
the laimcliing of the literacy campaign in Sind. Over a thousand volunteers 
enrolled tliemselvos. 

18th. Sj. Sujhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public mcetiug of journalists at 
Oawnpore, reiterated his reasons for forming the “Forward Bloc” and outlined 
the programme of the party. 

Mahatma Gandhi renounced the award of the Chief Justico of India in the 
matter of Rajkot Reforms Committee. 

At a public meeting in Oal(iutta, the Hindus of Bengal passed a xcsolution 
recording their protest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. 

Strong criticism levelled against Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress in the 
course of a speech by Dr. N'. B. Khare, formerly Premier of the Central Pro- 
vinces, led to scenes of rowdyism at a meeting held at Nagpur. 

The Om ManMi and the Om Nivas were declared unlawful associations by 
the Governor of Sind in exercise of the powers conferred on him by Sec. 10 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

20th, Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on a statement by Mr. Hai‘ckrishna Mehtab 
on the situation at Talcher, in the Barijan^ remarked, “Talcher promises to 
be much worse than Rajkot.” 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxeua, M. L. A. (Central), in a statement to the Press, said that 
Sj. Subhas Bose’s observation that the Congress Ministries had ceased to think 
in terms of Swaraj, was nothing “short of a libel, coming as it does from one 
who laid down the charges of the highest office of the Congress only a few 
weeks ago,” 

2l8t At Rajkot a proclamation announcing the appointment of a Committee to 
recommend reforms and the restoration of fines, confiscated property and civil 
liberties was made by the Thakorc Saheb of Rajkot at a ceremonial Durbar. 
Mahatma Gandhi accompained by Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi attended the function. 

In connexion with the “All-India Political Prisoners’ Day”, a resolution urging 
the immediate release of political prisoners was passed at a meeting in Sradha- 
nanda Park, Calcutta. The meeting was one of a series held in difilerent parts 
of the city in accordance with the wishes of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the CJongress 
President, Mr. J. 0. Gupta m. l. a. presided. 

In a Hindu Moslem clash at Sholapur, 4 persons were injured, two fatally, 
following an attack on a batch of six newly arrived Arya Samaj Satyagrahi 
Volunteers. 

22nd. Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Bogxa District Political Conference 
at Dhupcharshia, raterated im jEaith in **non-Tiolent non-eo-operation” aa the 
4(a) 
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bcst weapon for fighting the country’s cause, and added that if the people took 
up this method on a wider scale than hitherto, they would attain freedom in a 
very short time. 

Mr. S. S. Batliwala, Bombay Socialist, was arrested in Bombay on a warrant 
issued by the Chief Bresidency Magistrate, Calcutta, on a charge of sedition. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, addressing a public meeting at Rajkot, said, “I believe I 
have opened a new page in the history of Rajkot by my repentance and by the 
frank admission of my failure. In this I require your help. I cannot go on single 
handed. If the Ruler and ruled both join hands and do their duty, this apparent 
failure would turn into a victory. This necessitates unity among the people.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, deputy leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting in Madras, strongly deprecated the for- 
mation of the “Forward Bloc” within the Congress by 8j. Subhas Bose. He 
appealed to Congressmen not to support the “iUoc”. He also said that he 
would never accept the Federation, and would play his part in resisting it. He 
strongly advocated that the Congress should ciiaeavour to capture all elected 
seats "in the Federal legislature ny preventing any Federal ministry from func- 
tioning and by refusing to accept office. This fight would, of course, be strength- 
ened by the fight outside”. 

24th. A Press Note issued by the District Magistrate of Sliolapur on the communal 
riot in the city on the 21st. gave the casualties at two persons killed and 26 
injured. The disturbances lasted for about half an hour : the situation was 
under control. 

Dr. Ram Monobar Lohia, formerly Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the All-India Congress Committee was arrested in Calcutta, under Sec. 124-A. 
I. P* 0. (Seditition). 

26th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, on the motion of the Finance Minister, 
Mr. N. R. Barker, the Finance Bill 1939, as amended by the Legislative Council, 
was passed. 

27th. The Hindu leaders’ deputation from Calcutta waited on His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal at the Government House, Darjeeling, to rej>resent the Hindu 
viewpoint on the question of a revision of the communal ratio in the Public 
Services. The deputation was led by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
Other members of the deputation were : Dr, Syama Prasad Mookherjee, Mr. N. 
K. Basu, Mr. S. N. Bannerjee, Sir H. S. Paul, the Mahai’aja of Mymensingh 
and Mr. N. 0. Ohatterjee. 

Presiding oyer the Provincial Khilafat Conference in Bombay, Begum 
Mohammed Ali made a fervent appeal to Moslems to sink their differences and 
work unitedly to protect their rights. 

28th. An appeal to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to protect the rights of 
Hindus, who were a minority community in the province, was contained in the 
memorandum submitted by the deputation of Hindu leaders, which waited on His 
Excellency at Darjeeling to represent the community’s view point on the question 
of fixing a communal ratio in the^ Public Services. The deputation contended 
that it was a fit cause for involving the special rcsponsibilites of the Governor 
under the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions. Hindus, 
the memorandum stated, asked for no special privileges, “but demanded fair and 
equitable treatment. They claim that no arbitrary restrictions should be imposed 
on them and the field should be left open to free and fair competition.’' 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, replied to the letter 
of Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly 
refuting several charges, which he characterized as unfounded, against himself, 
the Bengal Government and the Coalition Party and sought Sj. Bose’s co-opera- 
tion in solving the problem of fixing a communal ratio for the services. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, writing in the l^ational Herald on the “Al-India 
Congress Committee and After’’ stated, “The High Command, as it is called 
may have erred often enough, and it has certainly acted in an authoritarian way, 
but to suggest that it tends towards Fascist methods is to exhibit ignorance.” 
He dealt with the growing schism in the Congress and criticized the formation 
of the ‘^Forward Bloc.” 

Mr. Obeidull^ Sindhi, speaking at the Agra Provincial Jamait-Ul-Ulema 
Conference at Moradabad stressed lie need for Hindu Muslim unity to attain 
India’s freedom. He advised Muslims to join the Congress. 
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The District Magistrate of Lucknow renewed the curfew order for a further 
period of three weeks in view of the continued strained relations between Shias 
and Sunnis. 

29th. The Conference of Ministers at Simla suggested a plan of action against 
communal propaganda, in a communique, which contained among other things, 
“It is recommended that provincial Governments supply one another with details 
of their riot schemes so far as these have been prepared for areas where commu- 
nal or other disturbances arc likely. 

30th. At Eajkot, the case of Sunnis in connexion with the Tabarra agitation at 
Lucknow was placed before Mahatma Gandhi by Junab Zafar-ul-Mulk. A Shia 
deputation had seen Mahatma Gandhi before. 

The Government of Assam issued a communique drawing attention to the 
activities of certain persons misleading tenants in the peimanently settled areas 
regarding payment of rents, and removing misunderstandings with regard to this 
question. 

The Working Committee of the Kathiawar roUtical Conference met Mahatma 
Gandhi, at Eajkot, when Maliatmaji explained to them his new policy towards the 
States. He also listened to the accounts of the state of aflairs in the 
various parts of Kathiawar. 

81st. The All-India Congress Executive decided to intervene in the labour stiikc at 
Digboi. Dr. Eajendra Prasad sent a telegram to Mr. Siidhin Paramanik, a 
labour leader, to come and see him. Mr. Paramanik met Dr. Eajendra Prasad. 

The Aryan League at New Delhi passed resolutions regarding the Hyderabad 
Satyagralia. One resolution regretted the “unfortunate incident’^ at Sholapur, 
“leading to the loss of some lives”, while another regretted that the order of the 
District Magistrate of Sholapur ordering all Arya Satyagiahis to quit Sholapur 
within 12 hours was drastic and unjust. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson, in the memorandum submitted by him to the Eoyal Com- 
mission on the West Indies, stressed on the urgent need of Indian settlers in 
Jamaica, British Guiana and Trinidad in the matter of housing, education, land 
settlement and employment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in an article on “Federation” in the iVaitowaZ Herald^ 
said, “Federation cannot come. It is dead and there is no magic potion that 
will give it life,” 
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Ist. The Hindu leaders’ deputation that waited on the Governor of Bengal (May 
27th) in connexion with the question of the communal ratio in the laiblic servi- 
ces, issued a statement, in reply to the Bengal Premier, to the eifoct that the 
statement of the Chief Minister on the memorandum of the Hindu delegation 
had not come to them as a surprise. It also said, “It is interesting to find hlr. 
Fazlul Huq, of all pei*sons, posing as the chamjdon of ‘real Hindu-Moslcm unity' 
after all his aggressive and unjustifiable anti-Hindu outbursts duriim the last two 
years, and specially after his Calcutta Municipal Bill and his anti-Hindu propo- 
sals with regal'd to the public services”. 

Mr. J. G. Shearer, Special Sessions Judge, Eanpur, sentenced three men to 
death, eight to transportation for life and five others to various terms of impri- 
sonment : the case arising out of the murder of Major E. L. Bazalgettc, Political 
Agent, Orissa States Agency, on January 5, at Eanpur during mob violence. 

me Bombay Chamber of Commerce strongly protested against the introduction 
of prohibition in Bombay. 

Montana Habibur Eahaman, the Ahrar leader, speaking at TJ. P. Ahrar 
Political Conference at Meerut, asserted that the cry of Islam in danger raised 
by the Muslim League was baseless and was intended to mislead the igiiorant 
Moslem masses for the selfish end of those who claimed to be the leaders of the 
community. 

2nd. 22 infiuential Moslem leaders, including the Premiers of Bengal and the 
Punjab, suggested voluntary renunciation by Shias and Sunnis of the right' 
clmmed by them to public recitation of the Tabarra and the Madhe Sahaba, res- 
pectively. Such renunciation, the leaders urged, would oficr a reasonable basis 
tor an honourable settlement. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued an appeal to Shias to suspend Civil Disobe- 
dience pending an amicable settlement ne proposed to undertake in the Shia 
Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 

3rd, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s announcement of the list of ofTice bearers and 
members of the executive council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
gave rise to considerable resentment among members of the groups m the B. P. 
0. C. in oposition to Sj. Bose. 

The Jamait-ul-Ulema Conference, Bengal, was held in Calcutta : some excite- 
ment marked the proceedings, the political creed of the body being identical with 
that of the Congress : it aroused the opposition of Moslem League sympathisers, 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly, 
in his presidential address at the Pabna District Political Conference, made a 
strong criticism of the policy of the Bengal Ministry and urged that the Con- 
gress should give up its conservatism and cultivate a “revolutionary psychology.” 

4th, Mahatma Gandhi enunciated his now technique in Bombay, regarding the 
Indian States problem according to his new light in a statement on Travancore, 
He said, “The llajkot agitation teaches me that it is not enough to have with- 
drawn the charges against Sir C. P. Eamaswami. But it is necessary to re- 
cognize that the Travancoreans have not only to reckon with the Maharaja, but 
also with his Diwan.” 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, referred to the dissensions in the 
Congress ranks. He said, “In a vast country and in a big organisation as the 
Congress, differences of opinion were bound to exist. No body should be alarm- 
ed : they were all one and the same with regard to the ultimate objective, name- 
ly, the attainment of Puma Swaraj.” In this connexion he also mentioned the 
constitution committee, which was meeting in Bombay, and added that numerous 
suggestions were under consideration for amending the constitution of the Congress. 

Sir. B. G. Kher, the Bombay Premier, in opening the Western and Central 
India Harijan Sevak Conference at Poona, expressed the view that ‘untouchabili- 
ty’ as a recognized part of Hindu custom would disappear in the next few years, 
at least from the Bombay Presidency. 

The Ulema Conference which was holding its second day’s session in Calcutta, 
was dissolved by the police, following continuous uproar for about an hour and half. 

Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Pabna District Political Conference, 
at Hetampur, said, “The ‘Forward Bloc’ is the i>roduct of historical necessity 
and it has been born at the right time and in the proper manner.” He added, 
“If this task had been postponed or delayed, the internal crisis might have 
appeared at a time when the external crisis was overtaking us.” 

Eulers and Ministers of the Stales in the Eastern States Agency met in 
Calcutta to discuss jiroblems attaching to ‘Federation’. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, m, l. a. (Central) i)rcsiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Marwari Association, in Calcutta, strongly condemned the policy 
of present day labour leaders id fomenting strikes for personal reasons. 

5th. Mr. y. D. Savarkar, presiding over the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha Conference at Jubbulpore, observed, “The Hindu Maliasabha wants to 
defend the just lights of Hindus without encroaching upon those of other com- 
munities. It does not want any weightage or privileges such as other communi- 
ties are claiming.” 

6th. The Constitution Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Committee 
at its meeting in Calcutta, suggested several important and far reaching 
amendments to the Congi‘ess Constitution, in Bombay ; the Committee suggested 
continuous membership and a permanent Congress register in order to avoid 
bogus membership. No person should be a Congress delegate or an ofllce 
bearer whose name had not appeared on the Congress register for the last three 
years. The Committee also recommended fixed constituencies, instead of 
changing constituencies. 

In the Serampore subdivision in Bengal, about 15,000 operatives went on strike 
in three jute mills. The mills affected were the Victoria Jute Mill, the the North 
Shamnu^er Jute Mill and the Angus Jute Mill. 

^e,Eul^’ Council, Estem States Agency, concluded their deliberations in 
Calcutta ; they considered the report of Qie Committee of Ministers and agreed 
w|th its views to support generally the Hydari Committee recommendations on 
Federal matters. 
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The Calcutta High Court held the opinion that the Ministry of a province 
did not form part of the Executive Government of the Province in the sense 
employed by Sec. 17, I. P. C. on two references made by two Presidency 
Magistrates of Calcutta arising out of two sedition cases pending against the 
Basumati, a vernacular daily. 

8th. The official ^ birth day of His Majesty the King Emperor was celebrated 
throughout India. i ^ 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Congress Socialist loader, criticized in Patna the 
aims of Sj. Subhas Bose’s new party, the Forward Bloc. In the course of a 
statement suggesting the consolidation of all left forces in the Congress, he de- 
clared, ‘‘The Congress is not a parliament whore opposing parties must try to 
oust one another from power. It is a Tront’ the unity of which must not be 

^^he^Voposed changes in the Congress constitution suggested by the Congress 
Constitution Committee in Bombay, evoked a great deal of interest among 
Congress circles in Cahnitla who welcomed the proposals^ as an improve- 
ment on the old constitution and which might check “conu])tion and malprac- 
tices”. The suggestion of the Committee regarding continuous membership and 
maintenance of a permanent Congress register, was particularly appreciated. 

The National Planning Committee in P^ombay favoured a ^ system of licensing 
of new iaclories and also the regulation of the existing factories. 


9th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, visited Calcutta and resumed 
the discussion of the situation at Digboi, where the W'orkers of tlie Assam Cil 
Company went on strike for some time. Those who i^articipatcd in the talks 
included Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, Mr. Fakruddin Ali Ahmed, 
the Finance Minister, Assam, Mr. Lingeman, acting general manager of the oil 
company, Mr. Sudhindra I’aranianik', strikers’ representative, Dr. B. C. Roy and 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. , . 

An informal investiture was held following a State banquet at Uie Darjeeling 
Government House, when the Governor of Bejigal presented sanads and badges to 
several persons. 

The Sind Assembly passsed the Anti-Dowry Bill. 


10th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Oiiamber of 
Princes, presiding over a joint conference of Indian I’rinces, representatives of 
certain Rulers and Slates’ Ministers in Bombay, stressed on the imjiortanee 
of joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in regard to 

Federation and other reforms in the States. The general and })olitical aspects 
of the revised draft of the Instrument of Ac<*esHion were also discussed in the 
above conference. Sir Akbar Hydai'i, Mr. Madhab Rao of Mysore, Mr. iiaidi of 
Rampore and Mr. Zutshi of Rewa expressed their views. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, M. n, a. (Central) in his presidential address at the 
Nagpur Divisional hloshm Political Conference, at Nagpur, made a fervent 
appeal for unity in Moslem ranks under the IMoslom League banner. 

Raja Saheb Aditya I’ratap Singh Deo of Scraikclla, (Orissa) at a largely attended 
Durbar, announced some important political concessions, such as the establishment 
of Village panchayats, Pir panchayats (local bodies for specified areas) and a I’raja 
Parishaa (Central re}>resontative body) and the major portion of the States’ re- 
venue for administrative expenditure. 

12th. A Bengal Government commuriiciuc announced the decisions of the Bengal 
Ministry on the qiiostion of revision of the communal ratio in Qie Public Ser- 
vices. It said, “The basic percentage of reservation for Moslems in direct recruit- 
ment will be 50 percent. Government have further accepted tlic principle that 
provided that qualified candidates are available, 15 percent of appointments by 
direct recruitments shall be reserved for the scheduled castes, but such resexva- 
tion shall not exceed 30 percent of Non-Moslem direct appointments.” 

The conference of the Indian Princes and their Ministers concluded in 
Bombay, after adopting a resolution disapproving certain terms of the Fedei^al 
scheme pro\ddcd in the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession, circulated 
among the Princes. The Conference recorded its belief that “it could not be the 
intention of Bis Majesty’s Government to close the door on an All-India Federa- 
tion.” 

The Hydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay under the chair- 
manship of Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State, came , to the 
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concluBion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of treaty rij>hts, rights of internal administration, 
and the economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications 
in the draft on the above points. 

14th. His Highness the Maharaja Seindia of Gwalior issued a proclamation 
announcing a scheme of constitutional reforms for the State. 

15th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, in the course of a speech in Bombay elucidated the objection of the 
Indian Princes to the Federal scheme; incidentally he traced the origin of the 
Federal scheme. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in an interview at Patna, on 
the Princes^ rejection of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession, 
said, ‘‘If things are left where they are, one may take it that Federation is dead.” 
“The decision of the Princes must have come as a great shock to ardent 
advocates of Federation, although it must have been known to many that they 
(the Princes) were not as favourably inclined towards it as they were supposed 
to be.” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a Press interview at Lahore, said, “The problem 
before India is no longer how to resist Federation. The problem really is as 
to what we shall do if Federation is quietly shelved. On this point my mind 
is perfectly clear that times are so opportune that wc shall be committing 
political suicide if we do not avail ourselves of the opportunities by taking the 
the initiative and forcing the issue of Puma Swaraj.” 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harijan and inserted a letter from 
the Most Eev. Dr. Thomas D. Roberts, S. J., Archbishop of Bombay, elucidating 
certain moral issues raised by the inauguration of prohibition in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Director of the Information Bureau, Punjab, issued a communique 
containing a warning that firm action, including the enforcement of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, would be taken, if necessary, against the organizers of 
the Kisan Satyagraha in Lahore. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Moradabad planned to strengthen its 
movement in the United Provinces : the Mahasabha expressed the view mat the 
United Provinces Congress and the U. P. Government failed to protect the 
interests of the Hindus in the provinces. 

ISth. Bj. Subhas Bose was accorded a ^cat welcome on his arrival at the Peshawar 
City railway station- He was taken in procession to the Cantonment. Sj. Bose 
narrated the circumstances leading to the formation of the ‘Forward Bloc’ and 
said tibat the present Working Committee of the Congress was composed 
mainly of “Gandhiites” and aid not enjoy the confidence of the Congress as 
a whole. 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel met the Mysore State Congress Delegation at 
Bombay, re : reforms in Indian States. Pandit Nehru emphasized that it was 
not desirable to lower the immediate demand of the States’ people, namely, full 
responsible Government and explained that non-acceptance of the reforms by 
the States’ people, if found unsatisfactory at any stage, need not necessarily 
mean immeiate mass civil disobedience. The question of mass action was 
after all entirely dependent upon the inherent strength of the States’ people 
themselves* 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a signed article in the Bengal 
Government journal, quoted figures of service qualifications of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Bengal Secretariat. Be said, “In the case of non-Moslems, the 
percentage of officers possessing maximum qualification is 33 percent ; but in 
the case of Moslem officers those possessing maximum ciualifications are 40 
percent. Regarding minimum qualifications it will be found that of the 
non-Moslems, 24 percent possess only the base minimum qualification and even 
less ; but, in the case of Moslems, only 16 percent possess minimum 
qualifications,” 

19th. At Oawnpore, the police had to open fire to deal with the situation following 
communal rioting over the Rathjatra festival. There was a fracas ^ near the 
Moolganj mosque when brickbats were thrown at the Bathjatra procession. 

Sardar Patd advised the Mysore State Congress deputation that they should 
once again approach the Mysore State authorities with their demand for full 
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responRiblc Government before taking a final decision as to their future course 
of action. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in the course of a statement appealed to Shia 
leaders in Lucknow to suspend Satyagralia. 

20th. At Oawnpore, where communal rioting had broken out over the Eathjatra 
procession, the situation was rather calm. The procession, which broke up in 
disorder the previous day, was taken out, a record crowd accompanying the 
Rath (Gar). 

The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Party 
at a meeting in Calcutta, adopted a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Forward Bloc by Sj. Subhas Bose, the programme of w'hich “can serve as the 
basis of a common programme on which the entire Left can combine.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee decided to postpone till the next Congress, 
consideration of the amendment to clause 5 (0) of the Congress Constitution, 
suggested by the Coastitution Sub-Comraitteo. The amendment sought to exclude 
such CongTCBsmcn who weie office bearers of communal bodies or any other 
organizations whose programmes and policies were opposed to those of the Con- 
gress, from holding any executive position in Congress organizations. The 
Committee considered the Digboi strike situation. 

Sj. Bubhas Bose, ]u-csi<ling over the first All-Tndia Forward Bloc Radical 
Conference, in Bombay, ex])lauicd the aims and objects of the Forward Bloc and 
the necessity for its creation. 

The Btanding Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference met in 
Bombay. Pandit Nehru presided. A Sub-Committee was appointed to collect 
material for the compilation of an authoritative book on the conditions prevailing 
in Indian States. 

23rd. The Congi’css Working Committee (in Bombay) discussed the position of 
Indians abroad, the relation between the Congress Committees in the provinces 
and the Congress Ministries and Mahatma Gandhi’s new “technidue” regarding 
the agitation in Indian States. The Working Committee decided that the provin- 
cial Congress Committees should not expect to direct or dominate the Ministers, 
but the latter should keep In touch with the provincial Congress Committees and 
inform them of all their important moves. In the case of acute difference the 
matter should be referred to the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee whose 
decision shall be final. 

The ])rogramme of the Forward Bloc was adopted by the All India Forward 
Bloc Radical Conference in Bombay ; the Conference approved the formation of 
a “Left Consolidation Committee” consisting of the representatives of the left 
wing and the Forward Bloc, or giving effec.t to a common and agreed programme 
and also to bring about complete consolidation and unity of the entire left wing 
of the Congress. 

24th. Mr. Rajendra Frasad, the Congress President, addressing the All India Con- 
gress Committee which met in Bombay for its three day session made an appeal 
for unity^ and discipline among Congressmen to meet the situation facing the 
country in various spheres. ]\Ir. Prasad referred to the international situation, 
particularly India’s atJltude to war and Federation, and deplored “the forces of 
disintegi’ation that were at work in the country and the domestic faction and 
internal conflict” in the Congress. 

The All India Congress Committee discussed the position of Indians overseas, 
and accepted an amendment to the Congress constitution seeking to extend the 
'"probation” period of a member enabling him to exercise the ri^t of franchise 
from 3 months to a year. The Committee also passed resolutions protesting 
against the Ceylon Government’s action in trying to eject Indian settlers and 
another condemning the South African Government’s s<%regation proposals. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya moved the resolution on Ceylon ; Mr. Bhulaohai Desai 
moved the resolution on the South African question. 

Gandhijx wrote in the Harijan under the caption ‘‘Its impUcations” dealing with 
statements made by him with regard to Indian States. He said, “The positive 
implication of the Rajkot chapter m my life is the discovery that the non-violence 
claimed for the movement since 1920, marvellous though it was, was not unadul- 
terated. The results though brilliant would have been far richer if our non- 
violence had been complete^’. 
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25tli. The Dlgboi strike situation was considered bn the Congress Working Com- 
niittce. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam, was ])rcsent ; he acquain- 
ted the members of the Working Committee with del, ails of the dispute between 
the workcis and their employers, and the attitude of the management of the Oil 
Company to the demands of the strikers. The Committee framed a tentative 
resolution to be placed before the All India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congresss Committee passed practically all the amendments to 
the Congress Constitution suggested by the Sub-Committee with a view to pur- 
ging the organization of ‘Corruption’. There was a lively discussion on the 
clauses regarding eligibility for election to Provincial or District Congress Com- 
mittees, the osmusion of members of communal organizations from office in the 
Congress, and the appointment of election Tribunals. 

26th. The All India Congress Committee in Boriibay passed by 130 votes to 60, 
Bardar Vallabhbhai PatePs resolution prohibiting the launching of civil disobe- 
dience by Congressmen without the previous sanction of the provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. The resolution was strongly opposed by Swami Bahajananda 
Baras wati, leader of the All India Kisan Organization, who said the motion, if 
accepted, would have the elFoct of diiviug out of the Congress those who took 
part in the peasant movement. 

The Congress Working Committee circulated among the members of the All 
India Congress Committee its resolution on tlic Digboi strike situation. 

The Baja of Dhciikanal, Orissa, at a special Darbar in the Bang Mahal, 
announced a number of reforms, which were on the lines on the reforms 
announced by the Baja of Seraikella. There was an introduction for the first 
time of an elective element in the administration of the civil welfare of the people. 

27th. The All -India Congress Committee concluded its four-day session in Bombay 
after passing the Working Committee’s resolution on the Digboi labour dispute, 
and a non-official motion for the formation of a sepai'ate Andhra Province, The 
Digboi resolution appealed to the Company to accept the suggestion of the 
Congress President for the settlement of the dispute, failing which the Congress 
advised the Assam Government to undertake legislation for making acceptance 
for the decision of conciliation boards obligatory and to take steps to stop the 
renewal of the base to the Company on its termination. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Moneylenders Bill, without any 
opposition. 

The Congress Premiers, who met in conference in Bombay, decided on concerted 
action to fight the evil of communalism. 

General administrative problems confronting the various Provincial Congress 
Committees, especially in view of the new changes in the Congress constitution, 
were discussed at a conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress 
Committees, in Bombay. Babu Bajendra Prasad, Congress President* presided 
and over 20 Secretatics, who were in Bombay in connexion with the All-India 
Congress Committee, attended. 

The All-India Conference of the League of Radical Congressmen was held in 
Poona, Mr. M. N. Boy presided. 

28th. ^ The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1039. The Council adopted an amendment reducing Ihe number of nomi- 
nated seats by four, including the three reserved for scheduled castes. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a speech in Bombay, declared that 
he believed, contrary to what many prominent leaders of the Congress believed 
that the time was now ripe for India to embark upon an active struggle for 
independence. A splendid opportunity for demanding independence from Britain 
would be lost if not availed of now. 

The Maharaja of Dhenkanal, at a special Darbar, announced certain reforms in 
his Btate including remission of 6 months to all prisoners undergoing imprison- 
ment in the jails of the State, the resuscitation of the old village panchayat the 
setting up of a Praja Parishad with 26 nominated members from all over the 
State and the improvement of the organization and the* personnel of the Hiirh 
Court. ^ 
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Notes on Indian History 

Ifc has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due pro])ortion and '[)erspoctivo, still remains to be wiittcn. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly deiinite outline and connected sketch which gives tlic 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scicntitic history’Mias, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s }'ast— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth (*cntury B. 0. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebuhe” have probaldy, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the ])osition 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. 0.), the galai‘tic*al system 
of detailctl and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic ncbulte beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shane of contemporary Greek testimony bearing 
on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscrijitional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less Iluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain ncglaied by 
Ms side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on sdentilic 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancieut Indian History. It has been, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologisfe, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient histoi 7 , whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living Mstory unless they can bo made instinct with the 
touch of Ilf e which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which wo 
can ]3ut our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of histo^. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of Mstory. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distiguish between structural or morphological Mstory and organic, 
“physiological” Mstory. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and CMna in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. 0. Eecently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, aMgh order of civilisation has been uneai'thedin the Indus 
Valley in the Panjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
veiy interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote a past (when the indo-Axyans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic histoiw. 
The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soU of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. NotMng contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been nnearthed in other parts of the sub- 
continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation 
as a sort of wedge driven into Western India— the whole of wMch was still at the low 
level of aboifeinal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidian level)— -probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer* 
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Wo arc still in the dnskland of pTobabiliiies or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only ot the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and In do- Ary an people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Tndo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, pi obalily, to admit not one but severnl successive streams of 
immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and chaiacteristics. 

The Rigveda 

Tlic Ri‘wcda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence thtd we iiosscss- appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show tlie 
Aborn'inal Dravulian and Indo- Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
“Fivellivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Ranoe which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered and 
driven to tlic hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Ar y an isecl, still 
contiauc to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan 
society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part o‘f their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial 
or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The process of Aryaiiisation in 
lauguaoc, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
dc‘'recs° leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aiwan influence and having at the other others that have become ]mrt and parcel of 
the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the Dravidian ])eopies, especially in religion, 
culture and civilisation, has‘been a much more perfected process. But on the other 
hand die Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is also in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and -without at^ the same 
time makiin** the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a ^)ccial characteristic of the Indo-Ary^an race and culture-complex. This has 
meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fiindamcnlal and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, do claimcxl for the political or national unity with which histories 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees onlv the diversity which lies oii the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable (*liaos oi jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
Muhammedauism and Christianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even tliese 
elements were in the process of being slowdy drawn into the sphere of influence of 
what we may call die genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, 
which had risen as a ‘‘revolt” against orthodox llinduism— but yet as a revolt from 
within-' and which dominated the situation in India for severnl centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squai-ed their 
accounts” with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living 
peaceably side by side with one another and -with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as membex’S of a 
commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wondei-ful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smashed 
up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only m the ^alm 
of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and pomical ones. Tliere 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always b^n weak and short- 
lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of M^mud of Gazni 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of 
gards. Before hex final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power — and the final subju- 
oation of the whole of India was anywiing like an accomplished fact only for a fame 
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clurinp; th-e’ reign of tlic great Mogul Emperors— India liacl been, it should be borne in 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of eivdisation and culture for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had 
to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Ti]>ii »:^ultan in the South but 
mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Mtiham- 
medan Power in India. 


Unitahy Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, opcrat,ed 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Eoman Empire of old or the British 

Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 

remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 

later times also, an Empire like that ot Asoka was not a common achievement. As 

we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sticred visililc Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-orainating Principle was Dharma (the Princiide of human Values aiid^ Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing ])ermanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allejjiance to any kingsliip that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. Tiey were but little aflected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values ana tenden- 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying dovm social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
nnitai'y military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-gx'ound of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the vaiious Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Eamayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras i(our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently; put forth in their behalf that tliey do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological histoi 7 beginning with the 
veiy earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political nislory both co]>ious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
ordei% But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, infoming and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawii^s of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
Butoftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different 3dnd, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, pan ana methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this *we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
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much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious m^ley of what is nearly the highest 
and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to ‘‘historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in tlie result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war- weariness” on the plains of the Paniab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandbagupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Em])ire practically went to 
nieces. Ohandragunta, who became the king of Magadha, provetl himself too powerful 
for the Greek iiivaclers who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Eivers. As the result of the foimiclable o]»position by the armies of 
Chaiidragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek" which made him 
the supreme, undisi)utcd lord and sovereign of the Indian Emi^irc. Megasthones, who 
was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the court of Ohaudragiipta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, l^crsian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s 
son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-!::31 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fi-uitful task of the moral 
and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow’-being. With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and ])Owor, he exercised that authority and power for the puiqiose 
of transforming Budhism, which liad been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and moat potent living world religions. Asoka’s reigir 
is therefore rightly held to be an ci'och in the history of the w’orld. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Maurya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and rarthia took their lisc in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen -chi) came in a surge of 
migi’ation wliich swept all before them, and in the first centuary A* D. a considerable 
portion of North-w^cst India came under their influence, 

Gupta Dynasty 

Eaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved gi*cat as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Biidliistic religion, under mm the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati ox Ujjain would, some 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of j^)olitical influence in India was again 
shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly clistin- 
^ished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administra- 
tion, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, According to 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fith century— when the White Hims from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism 
and Brahmanical culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Furnas; 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful 
assimilation). More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
mean success the greatest of theinchau rulers in historical times'--* Asoka. ihnperov 
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Harsha, who consolidated Lis aiithoTity practically over the whole of Northern India 
in the beginning of the seventh century, was famous equally for^ his great i>roweHS, 
his high intellectual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. 
An account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Jiuen Tsiang by name. In that, 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval india 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions wdii(‘h had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly^ disappeared, and India ^vas 
thrown into a slate of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figin'cs like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting^ but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, ICanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east Avere also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. 
But we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notic^o even 
passing was the rise of the Eaiput ])Ower upon wdiich the mantle of the old caste 
Kshatiias (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and whi(‘h was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
second quarter of the 7tli century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
Ealput ascendency— a drama so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 
and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they nave ever since 
lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any country 
might well try to emulate. Though Eajput opposition was borne down in Northern 
India by tire end of the twelfth century, Eajput bravery and the spirit that animatecl 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over wliich Prithvi 
Eaj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sway. Eajput bravery and Eajput love of independence were still 
factors to reckon witn in the days of the great Moghuls — Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjalian 
and Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu gloiy in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mahammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th 
centmy. Even this did not mean cither a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, 
strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediceval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 
political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dai'k’’ Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“castes” and the four Ashrams or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of BuddMsm, 
Hell^ism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and iiistitutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Yedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of finiis that were and^ still are of 
the greatest intei*est and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, great 
philosophers like Shankaxacharyya and Eamanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
m other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents wliich showed that an 
age of political dis-equmbrium and confusion in India was yet not necessarily an 
age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul of India 
could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, ^ propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The Hisiory of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known, One special 
teature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of iniiiation and execu- 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often i) 0 wcrful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and the Peshwas in tlie west 
(we do not "mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, 
proudly lift their heads ann challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. 
Under that autliority, loo, there iiourished many great Hindu administrators, Ministers, 
governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the Mohamedan era, die Hindu 
genius was not at its best but it -was not quite decadent. 

The Moiiammepan Rule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori whe wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Ohengis Khan or Nadir Hhah were rare and 
they did not represent flic normal course of events. India suHered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the ettecls of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great l\logliulfl were as much “children of 
the soil” as tlie humblosl of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
oven a growing uinlcrBianding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions toadied anti even blended with each other at their highest points— e. g. in 
Sufism and Vodantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions ivould bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hiudusthani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern Jiulia which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Ardiitccture etc. was also fruitful 
of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the wJiole 
civilised world. In fa<5t, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Blicr Bhah, Akbar or Anranjjzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adocniatcly function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of am!)ilion and ability, like Siivaii 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement his high politim 
aspirations. It was the very large measure of local automony and local initiative that 
existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Bikh Powers and also ^of 
the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India 
in its lisc to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. . 

In 1590, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incotjmration. At first this Com)‘)any was purely a trading concern 
establisliing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the throe “presidencies’* which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefiy with a view to preserving and consolidating its gi'owing and 
extensive trade iii.Jjtidia, in the race of the French rivalry and intrigue and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, ^ it established military 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madr^ and in Bengal, 
which raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India- French 
intrigue failed and Fren^ rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
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generals and noblemen of the uiifortiiiiate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its iiifiuence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period' of the Sei)oy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plasscy. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in -Council was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became Ja political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Com])any to the Crown, and henceforth the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities arc to the Crown 
and the Parliament. Itha^ not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
ceidain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government, 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “ aprogressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1910, which is still in a ‘.tual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent l^irlia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Ac.t 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
'‘nation-building” subjec.ts were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst tlie more important subjects wore “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governoi^ meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were ex]>andea with non- 
official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction 
in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, 
tiio main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, 
would not first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. 0. 11. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Hwaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
ParllameutaiT Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia- 
tion. We ne^ not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals 
refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming 
bolder day by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goiS 
of India complete Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience 
followed to create “sanctions under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table 
idea was broached rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is 
known as the Gandhi-Irmn Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of 
the deliberations of that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
agaiu withdrew its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Wo began our study of tbo events and developments in India that had 
happened during the last six months of 1938 wiila deploring the controversy 
that followed the Ministerial Crisis in tho Central Provin- 
Con^ess^SSident- Borar. Living at a distance from tho scene of 

Controversy conflict, wo made an attempt to take a detached view of 
things as far as it was luimaniy possible for us. We 
explained how in the absoneo of traditions of joint rosponsilnlity in ^Ministries 
under modern conditions yet to bo devoloped in the country, tlireo ISIinisters 
of the province were found refusing to tender resignation when called upon 
to do so by the Premier, Dr. Narayau Vashkar Kharc ; wo explained 
how Dr. Kharo had been led by tho Instrument of Instruction issued by 
the Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Oommittoo, Sardar Vallav- 
hhai Patel, and by tho letter of Moulana Abui Kalam Azad, mem])er of tho 
Working Committee and one of tho three members of tho Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee, that ho was free to make and un-mako his Ministry, and 
how acting on his belief ho rosignod his first Llinistry and reconstituted 
his second with throe new mombors ; wo gave expression to the feeling 
shared by public opinion that takes iniorost in political happenings that wo 
failed to understand why tho Working Committee of tho Congress should 
have taken such a serious view’ of tliis provincial bickering, should have 
taken sides in it. By those opinions wo still stand, though wo were not 
prepared lor the bitterness of controversy that followed this Ministerial 
re-shuffle. Personal and sectional and linguistic feelings have been roused 
by the steps taken to solve tho problems that have boon corroding tho unity 
of Indian life, that have been disrupting forces of cohesion in areas wider 
than those confined within tlio frontiers of that particular province. Those 
developments have created in iho public mind cloubts about tho Icadorshix^ 
of the Congress, have generated a cynicism in the country that is not shock- 
ed by any weakness or injustice made maziifost in tho public life, in the 
leadership of public lifo in India. In our study of tlioso events we have 
more than once conceded that tho claims made by the Congress Working 
Oommittoo to discipline in Congress ranks are justifiable at all times ; at 
the present phase of India’s struggle for political rights they are a prc-condL 
tion of success. In tho 0. P. and Borar Ministerial affair we have 
deplored and criticised tho latter developments that shoxvod a failure of 
nerves, an excitability of temper in tho controversialists, and in tho case of 
Dr Kliare and his supporters the absoneo of tliat spirit of dignified accept- 
ance of an unjust decision that retrieves political reputation and regains 
public sympathy. In modern India’s public lifo the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, foxmder of the Servant of India vSocioty, showed by his example 
how a public man could outlive unpopularity and public calumny. 

When we commented on the happenings relating to the 0. P. and 
Berar Ministerial imbroglio, wo could not imagine — nono in India could 
— that over tho India wdiich owed allegiance to the 
EfluatioB in I^idian National Congress W’^ould burst another controversy 
fhe^ntroversy with the beginning of Jhe new year of 1939, that angry 
lightning would throw a lurid glare on a wide section of 
political life, confusing the mind of the people, creating dissensions among 
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the rank and file of Oongressmen, exposing the spirit of disunity in the 
leadership of the organisation, holding in abeyance almost all Congress 
activities for about six months. This storm of controversy covered^ the 
whole face of the country ; fel'ow- workers, comrades in work and sacrifice, 
were separated from one another ; doubts were thrown on one another’s 
honesty ; the well of associated work was defiled and poisoned. Without 
taking a tragic view of things, eonceding that such outbursts of temper are 
a part and lot of modern democratic arrangements of political work, -we are 
constrained to say that judging by the known facts of the whole contro- 
versy Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has emerged out of it with dignity. 
Perhaps, his sudden illness rendered him incapable of joining in the ex- 
change of angry courtesies that marked the controversy ; his temperament 
also helped him to bear up against the assaults that are part of such contro- 
versies. This characteristic of his came out in the following words uttered 
when he, as President of the Working Committee of the Congress, had to 
carry out the drastic judgment on Dr. Khar© : 

“I may point out that a leader has to pay the price of leadership. In the event 
of success, he often gets more praise and credit than he probably deserves, and 
in the event of failure, he frequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, therefore, grudge if on occasions he seems to be judged harshly 
by his followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the general becomes 
the Hero; if things go wrong he is punished severely.” 

This test of leadership was laid down in the last week of July, 1988 or 
the first week of August. Before six months were out the man who had 
laid it was called upon to face it, to pass through this cruel process of 
judgment. And be came out of it cool and collected before the watching 
public. 


The controversy arose out of the election of the President to the Tripuri 
session of the Indian National Congress, its annual session. The Press 
was publishing and featuring speculations with regard 
TMpuri Con- regard to the persons who might be set up 

gross President post of honour, of responsibility. The names of 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu were prominently mentioned ; it was hoped 
that two of them would, retire, leaving the election to be unanimous. The 
election was to be held on the 29tih of January, 1939. On the 20th January 
a statement by Moulana Sahib was sent to the Press that for reasons of 


health he could not agree to shoulder the burdens of the position, recom- 
mending at the same time the name of Dr. Pattabhi to the delegates. On 
the 21st Sri Subhas Chandra Basu sent a statement which gave the people 
an idea that the Presidential Election would be fought over. He gave 
his reasons for preferring this method of choosing the head of the supreme 
executive of the national organisation. With “the progressive sharpening 
of the anti-imperialist struggle in India”, there had emerged “new ideas 
and ideologies, and problems and programmes”. And a feeling, an opinion, 
was growing in the country that “as in other free countries the presidential 
election in Ladia should be fought on the basis of different problems and pro- 
grammes**. Such contests would help in the clarification of the issues, and 
'*giv 0 a clear indication of the public mind” ; as such they may not be “un- 
desirable** things. In view of the increasing international tension and the 
prospective fight over Fed^ation in India, the year (1939) wiH be “a 
momentous one in our national history** ; he was prepared to put this 
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question to tho test whether or not the majority of the delegates demanded 
his services in the office. Specially when “up till now I have not received 
any suggestion or advice from a single delegate asking me to withdraw 
from the contest,” emphasised Subhas Babu. This statement also did 
not excite any curiosity in tho mind of tho general public. 

But the matter took a new complexion, an exciting complexion, when 
six members of the Congress Working Committee — Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, 
Babu Eajendra Prasad, Sri Jayaramdas Daulatram, Sri 
Comrai^e mSn- Shankar Eao Deo, Sri Bhulabhai Desai and Prof, 
bers Startle the Kripalani (Ceneral Secretary of the Congress) — issued a 

Public statement on the 24th of January from Bardoii questioning 

the validity of the reasons for a contest given in the 
statement of their President. Tho name of the place from which the 
statement was issued was significant, though the general public did not 
understand its significance till two weeks thence. It was at this place 
that the Working Committee of the Congress had held its sittings a little 
over a week back ; Gandhiji was still there in residence at the Swaraj 
Ashram having advised and guided tho deliberations of that meeting of 
the Congress Executive. The statement of the six members doubted the 
wisdom of setting up a precedent of contested elections for the position of 
the President of tho Indian National Congress, “So far as we know 
hitherto the presidential elections have been unanimous,” said the 
signatories to the statement ; they would have preferred to wait “for 
greater consolidation of tho Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions before making the Congress presidential 
election a matter of contest”. Tho crux of their argument, however, lay 
in the following words : 

“ Wo hold strong views about the forthcoming election.” 

** When he (Maulana Abul Kalam Azad) had finally decided to withdraw 

he had advocated Dr. Pattabhi^s election in consultation with certain of us. This 
decision was taken with much deliberation.” 

‘‘We feel it is a sound policy to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the 
saroo President except under very exceptional oireum stances.” 

“In the statement Mr. Bubhas Bose has mentioned his opposition to Federa- 
tion. 'Chis is shared by all tho members of tho Working Committee He 

has also mentioned ideologies, polhdes and programmes. All this, we is not 

relevant to the consideration in the choi<*e of the Congress IVesident.” 

“The Congress policy and programmes arc not determined by successive 
Presidents, If it were so the constitution would not limit the office to one year. 
The policy and programme of tho Congress when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself are determined by the Working Committee. The position of the 
President is that of a Chairman, hlore than this, the President represents and 
symbolises, as under constitutional monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 
nation.” 

“^y controversy over the election even on the score of policies and progra- 
mmes is, therefore, to be deprecated.” 

This statement of tho six Congress leaders startled the public out of 
indifference, A great resentment seized the public mind that an attempt at 
B P ttabhl’ dictation, to dictate the free choice of the delegates, should 
BlectioE Manifesto publicly made. They did not understand yet 

that Gandhiji was involved in the matter ; they missed 
the significance of the words appearing in a statement issued by Dr. Patta- 
bhi Sitaramayya on the 26th of January which might be regarded as Ms 
Election Manifesto, These words deserve quotation : 
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“When the Maulana had "withdrawn, ■when there was widespread desire on 
the part of Congressmen and others, and of a venerable pat7'iarch (the italics aro 

ours) and the elderly men o£ position When T, too, had reason to believe 

that as an alternative to the Maulana’s candidature mine would commend ^ itscu to 

many of my colleagues in the Working Committee I felt my nomination as a 

candidate was a call to duty ” 


The six leaders' statement* however, started a controversy which held 
the field for a-lmost six months. Leaders in the Congress, leaders of public 
life, took sides on one or other side of the controversy. 
Many of them can be quoted. But considerations of 
space compel us to economise in this respect Tho 
statement of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in reply to that of the six loaders' 
clarifies certain of the issues raised in the latter. It was made on tho 
25th. January : 


Subhas Baku’s 
Counter-Statement 


‘Tn an election contest between two members of ^ the Working Committee 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair.” 

“Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1934 the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the President. 

The position of the President today is no longer analogous to that^ of the 

chairman of a meeting. The President is like a Prime Minister or President of 
toe United States of America who nominates his own Cabinet.” 


But the most important of the criticisms of the six leaders' statement, 
Grave Charges and the most damaging to the reputation of the maker of 
against Rightists these criticisms as a responsible public man specially 
in a public controversy of such far-reaching consequences to individuals 
as well as to the country, were the following : 

“It is widely believed that there is prospect of a compromise on the Federal 
Scheme between toe Eight Wing of toe Congress and toe British Government during 
toe coming year.” 

This charge, for a charge it was, was repeated on the 27th January's 
statement in a more positive manner : 

^ “Can any body challenge toe fact that a belief is widely held that during toe 
coming year a compromise will be effected between the British Government and. 
toe Eight Wing of toe Congress ? This impression may be erroneous, but it is 
there all toe same and nobody can deny its existence. JNot only that. It is gener- 
ally believed that a prospective list of Ministers for toe Federal Cabinet has been 
already drawn up.” 


But we anticipate. On the 25th* of January Sardar Vallavbhai Patel 
made from Bardoli a counter-statement to that issued by Sri Subhas 
K ^ Chandra Basu on the same date from Calcutta, He 
toe pid that speaking personally he felt that in the election 

contest issue, to quote his own words, “the matter is not one 

of persons or principles and not of leftists or rightists* 
The sole consideration is what is in the best interests of the country." And 
the following showed that on certain days in the second and third weeks 
of the month of January when the Working Committee of the Congress 
was holding its sittings at Bardoli, 

•r coasultatioiis at one stage or other at which Moulana Azad, Mr. 

Jawharlal Neto, Babu Eajendra Prasad, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. KtipalanL 
Mahatma ^dhx and myself were present, not by design but by accident, it was 
agreed toat if perchance toe Moulana remained adamantine in his resistance, accord- 
ing to toe constitution Br, Pattabhi was the only choice left, since we were clearly 
of opinion toat it was unnecessary to re-dect Subhas Babu.” ' 
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This still ('n\>'nt of Banlar r.allavbhai’s irritalcd public feoliug 'V^ioh 
■was later relloeteil in Ibo dch'gatcs’ voting in the presidential election. Hero 
we shoidd pri'scnt to the readers a representative oxpres- 
sion of public ft'cling which came from Pundit Jawaharlal 
'*\?ciiction ** Nehru in his statement made from Almora on the 27th 
January, from the heart of the Kumaiin HillSi above 
and beyond th ^ dust and noiso of controversy. lie regretted that the 
Presidoni.ial ICloction controversy ‘'luid taken an unfortunate turn and wrong 
issues had been raised.” 

“There is no cpieslion of connict over Federation in this election. 

“Personally, I do not see what principles or programmos are at 
stake in this election. 1 do not n ant it to lie said at tho end of the contest 
that a i>articular programme had boon rejected when in fact it was not 
in issue.” 

With regard to tho position and function of tho President of the 
Congress, Pundit .lawaharlal Nehru said tliat it was true that tho Congress 
itself or tho Ali-rndia Congress Commitloo “ultimately” laid down the 

policy. Hut _ t £ u 

“The Tresident can, however, make a diirercncc in the carrying out^ oi me 
policy, and tho Congress rresident is not, in ray opinion, merely a Speaker. 

With quoting another opinion on this particular matter — the position 
Working Connnittco’s and function of tho President— given on tho adth January 

Cwstitution by Mr. Eafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Eevenuo m 
the Congress Ministry of tho United Provinces, w’o shall leave the 
pro-oleotion controversy. 

“Sardar Paiel conlcnds that it is ihc Working Commitfeo winch p\‘^“ 
activities of tho Congress and the Ih-csidcnt is a mere ‘■v?' 

veuiently forgets tliat the Working Committee is tho crcatiuii of the 1 ® 

comiiosition depends on .his will. It was weakness on nie part oi wm 
Jawaharlal Nchni and Jlr. yuhhas Chandra Hose to noniinate Working 
which were opposed to their {mliticB. and the silualioii wo find ourselves m lo-uay 
is the result of this weakness.” 

Tho mind of the public, of tho delegates wlioso votes would elect tho 

President of tho Congress, was thus prepared by these statements met 

countor-statomonts for tho contest as between Dr. 

Election Pattabhi Siianuuayya and Sri Sublias Chandra Basu. 

Result 0“^ January, those delegates mot in_ the 

dilTorcnt provinces, Congress provinces, in tho povinoes 
according to the Congress geograjihy based on linguistic consiaorations, 
and recorded their votes. The result of tho election recorded the victory 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. The figures given below represent the votes 
secured by the two candidates : 


Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya 
Burma 6 

Utkal (Orissa) 99 

Tamil Nadu 103 

Gujrat 100 

The Punjab 86 

Vidharbha 21 

Bengal 79 

Kerala 18 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 
8 

U 

110 

6 

182 

11 

404 

80 
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Andhra 

181 

28 

United Provinces 

186 

269 

Delhi 

5 

10 

Bihar 

197 

70 

Maharashtra 

86 

77 

Assam 

22 

34 

Bombay 

14 

12 

Sind 

21 

13 

Nagpur 

17 

12 

Ajmer 

6 

20 

Karnatak 

41 

106 

Mahakoshal 

68 

67 

North West- 
Frontier Province 

23 

18 

Total 

1,375 

1,580 


Gandhiji’s 
part in 
the Election 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basu won the election by a majority of 205 votes. 

The declaration of the election result ought to have settled the 
controversy. It did not. The flood-gates were opened wider. On the 
31st of January, two days after the election and its 
results became known, Gandhiji issued a statement from 
Bardoli giving his reaction to the contest, to the defeat of 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. He declared : ‘*the defeat 
is more mine than his” ; the public was for the first 
time told that **from the very beginning” Gandhiji had been “decidedly” 
against the re-election of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu for “reasons” 
which he thought unnecessary to go into. He did “not subscribe 
to his (Subhas Babu’s) facts or the arguments in his manifestoes” ; he 
thought Subhas Babu’s “references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unworthy.” The result of the election had made plain to him that “the 
delegates do not approve of the principles and policy for which” he stood. 
He suggested that now that Subhas Babu was President not “on the suffer- 
ance of those whom he calls Bightists” , President elected on a contested 
election, it was up to the latter “to choose his homogeneous Cabinet and 
enforce his programme without let and hindrance.” But the cruellest 
blow came in the words, cruel because they came from Gandhiji : “After 
all Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country.” In this statement 
Gandhiji indicated the policy which the section of Congressmen defeated in 
the election was likely to follow or ought to follow. They may not 
“obstruct” on any account the policy and programme that the new President 
might suggest or follow. 

Prof. Kripalani in interview with the Associated Press on the 1st of 
February as also Babu Eajendra Prasad on the 2nd February indicated 
“RigMsts'’ 
may not obstruct 
or embarass 
the President 


“...I can say 
less Subhas. Babu. 
coming year and 
that he considers best after 


the same policy, the policy of neutrality if the phrase can 
be used in that context. The former said : “Those who 
looked to Gandhiji for guidance will never put any ohsta^ 
cles in the path of the new Cabinet,” The latter said : 

we ^all not do anything to embarass any body much 
^e Tnpri Congress will lay down the programme the 
it will be for the President to select any Working Committee 
the Congress has laid down its programme. Till then 
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I do not think there is nny idea of resij‘riini>: from the Workimi; Gnnmittoo. It is 
obvious that wo cannot do anything obstructive. Our cUbrts will be licipful.” 


Gandhiji’s statement came as a bomb-shell on tlie public. During the 
election, the lU'o-eloction controversy, Sanlor Patel had told the country 
Gandhiii’s matter is not one of persons or ])rinciplos and not 

Statemant of leftists or rightists ” ; Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told 

startled the the country : “Personally 1 do not soo what principles 

public programiin^s are at stake in this election.” But 

Ganclhiji in his statement said that the result of the election had shown 
that tho delegates did not approve of the junnciples anti the policy, tho 
ideal and the methods to reach it, for wliich lie stood. These statements 
the mass of Congressmen, the general public wdiich though not Congress- 
men, were Congress-minded, failed to reconcile. TJioy, those unattached 
Congress-minded people, tho men and women who were the core of the 
real strength of the national organisation, who belonged to no specific 
political party hut wore tho real power behind the movoincnt for tho asser- 
tion of national solf-rospcct and for tho capture of political power as its 
symbol and instrument— tho statements that followed tho declaration of the 
election result made these men anrl women confused in thought and uncer- 
tain in action. They sensed that there was much more behind tho state- 
ments ; they wore tempted to believe that tho clash not being due to any 
difference in principle or policy, must bo due to a clash of temporamonts 
and personalities, and that those would be soon resolved under the healing 
powers of non-violence in thought and action that Gandhiji has been 
teaching the country for more than twenty years, 


But this belief proved unsubstantial, and this hope remained unfulfilled, 
though the re-elected President tried to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
No violent break ^ statement made on tho 3r(l of February he expressed 
with the past, grief that Gandhiji should have taken tho I’esult of the 
declared election *^as a personal defeat ho declared that it 

President would “always” bo his aim and object to win tho confi- 

dence of Gandhiji ; and as he om])hasised this point : “it will bo a tragic 
thing for me if I succeed in winning tho confidence of other people but fail 
to win tho confidence of India's greatest man/’ Ho also recognised that 
a certain amount of apprehension had been created in tho public mind as to 
the policy men like him and people like thoso whoso votes had won him 
the election wore likely to follow. Ho tried to sot these apprehensions at 
rest with the following assurance : 


“Let me make it quite dear that there would be no violent break vsith tho 
past in Ihe parliamentary or in the extra-parliamentary sphere. Bo for as the par- 
liamentary programme is concerned we shaU only try to implement our election 

tt cs and our parliamentary programme with greater speed than in the past. 

le extm-parliamentary sphere we shall endeavour to rally all our strength and 
resources for combating federation and for pushing on towards Furtia JSwaraJJ^ 


This did not satisfy the section of Congressmen who bad supported 
Dr* Pattabhi Sitaramayya who was Gandhiji's candidate as it became 
public on the 31st of January as soon as Gandhiji's own 
statement appeared in the Press. It also became apparent 
that some method would have to bo found out to settle 
the matter, to restore the position as it had obtained before 
this unfortunate controversy started. An indication of this attempt was to 
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b 9 found in course of an informal talk by Pundit Nehru on the 2nd of 
February, to the students oi Santi-Niketan, Rabindra Nath Tagore’s abode 
of peace, the seat of his Visiaa Bharati, the nucleus of the International 
University. Here Pundit Jawaharlal and Subhas Babu mot to discuss tlie 
reactions of the Congress election contest. It was hoped that in the 
atmosphere of this hermitage, in the presence of our poet of harmony and 
understanding, a method would be evolved for bringing about peace in the 
Congress world. It was from this place that Pundit Jawaharlal indicated 
the possibilities of the situation. A variety of causes might influence an 
election ; even in the case of a contested election the issues were or might 
not be clear. It was at the session of the Congress that definite issues 
had to be faced and voted upon ; it was at the session of the Congress 
that a final decision for the ensuing year had to be taken. And, 

“It may happen, as it has happened in the past, tliat the same electors, i. e., 
the delegates to the Congress, may give expression to somewhat eontraclictory poli- 
cies in electing the President and later on in the open session of the Congress. The 
elected President certainly may be said to represent the general will of the elector- 
ate, but if that electorate" decided diflerently on specific issues, the latter decision 
prevails.” 


This theoretical discussion pointed out to a development at the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress at Tripuri which would help to recon- 
cile both the points of view that had emerged out of the 
^^k^eally^ presidential election. It was hoped that the ground for 

unsuccessful ^ reconciliation would be prepared at the interview 

between Gandhiji and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu that 
took place on the Ifich of February at the Ashram at Shegaon. The Press 
published the news that for three hours, “in an atmosphere of extreme 
cordiality” to quote the words used in the stabemont issued by Subhas 
Babu “with Gandhiji’s approval/’ there was discussion between the two 
Congress leaders, and that though no “final decisions” were arrived at, 
“certain tentative conclusions” woro reached. The Press also published 
the nows that Subhas Babu emerged “cheerfully from Gandhi ji’s hut that 
Gandhiji “also looked cheerful.” It was also announced at the same time 
that the Working Committee would meet at Wardha on the 22nd 
February, and that Gandhiji nad postponed his deparbure for Bardoli and 
would be present at the meeting. A correspondent broadcasted the 
news that “Mr. Bose is completely satisfied with the solution and the 
conversations that even if he be unable to take “the Gandhian members’^ 
of the Working Committee with him, he will be entering his second year 
of Presidentship with the blessings of Gandhiji”. 


These were wishful thinking, a lengthening out of the uncertainty, as 
Twelve Members labber developments proved. On the 20th. February it 
decide to resign became clear that the old members of the Worldng 
Committee, the members who had in an organised manner supported Dr. 
Pattahhi Sitaramayya during the election, would resign in a body. A 
correspondent from Wardha quoted one of them on the 21st of February 
as saying ; 

“ those who claim to be radical and advanced in outlook and view should 

take responsibility and not merely content themselves with criticising us for our 
acts of omissions commission. This state of affairs had been tolerated Tong , enough 
and now that the Leftists have a majority, they should be given a free hand in run- 
ning the Congress.” 
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Demand for 
clear-cut 
policy 


At tills time Sri Sul>]ias Chandra Ihisu was soriously ill at Calcutta, and 
could not, therefore, attiaid ilio jneotinii of the Working Coinmittco at War- 
din, and have tin oniK.riiuiity of mooting his collouguos. 
It iHM'anio appir.mt 1)\ this tiiuo tint the “atmosphere of 
extreme cordnliti” featured m tlie Tress a week earlin*, 
the (die<'rliil look (.>[ (laudhiji and Suhhas Tabu on 
the loth February wiu'e siirdo? sere. ms that liitl extreme disagivomeiit. Tho 
public was misled inti) thinking that as a rt suit of CaiuUu-JJasu talks there 
was a likelihood of peace in the, Congivss lioiisehold whi<di since 1920 the 
public have learnt to regard as the Gandhi household. Tlierefore, tho re.sig- 
nation of twelve members of tho Working Gomuiiltce in a hotly, followocl 
by tliat of Pundit Nohru, came as an mii»leasant surprise. In their letter, 
blioved to have lioen drafted by (landiiiji, dated i'ebnijiry 22, Tvloulana 
Abui Kalam A'-^ad and eleven others informed the. i’rosident of their decision 
to resign, and gave as their reason for it tho following : 


“We fool that the time has comt‘ when the emintry should have a clcar-ent 
policy not liascd on etiiupromihc beUv(‘cn (liHeieiit incoini*atihlo gioujts of the Con- 
gress. It is but right., thcnloro. that you should seleil a homogeneous (Jabiiiet, 
representing the view’s of the maitinty.” 


Pundit Jawaluirlal Nelini prefaced his I'osignation with a covering loiter, 
with a statement. It ho(*.aine known that Im had ti’ied his best to )>riug about 
peace; it became known that ho had pressed Sn Subhas 
lo^viUulraw Chandra Tasu to withdraw the cliarges made by him in 
charges piM-docuon stai'mieuts witli regard to “Eightists” 

compromising with ilio Jhltish Guvorniiioni on the ques- 
tion of Fodoration. Ami as tiiis was not furthcoming, that fact must havoinllii- 
encod Pandit Jawaharlal and tho 12 uuunbers of tho Working Oomnnibee to 
submit bhoir resignation, and Gandliiji tu approve of it. It also became known 
at this time that Pundit Nohru had boim opposed to tho ro-olociion of Subhas 
Babu because that w^ould stand m tlio way of presenting united and deter- 
mined front” to iioiitical opponents, to the “oxtornid” authority tliat holds 
sway over tho country. Tlv so resigiialion.s loft Sri Suhlias Ciiandra Basil and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Basu as tho only meuilKU’s ot the Working Conmiitbeo — 
practically tho Oommittoo ctuwl to ho — and tho Presb lent was left to faco 
tho annual session of tho Congress at Tripuri with his oivii programme 
and policy deprived of tho advico and co-operation of tho group which under 
Gandhiji’s lead had boon guiding tho organisation for about ton years at a 
stretch. 


Tliis dovclopmont, this rosignation of twelve members, gave tho public 
for the iirst timo tho idea tliat the election contest had e:i;i)osod dcoi)or 
Majority ot diri’ereuces in the inner council of tlio Congress than they 
delegates got aware oL Even many of tho delegates, among %yhom 

emoraiise women who w\ro not Leftists hut had voted 

for Subhas Babu, were sharply recalled to the fact that by their votes they 
had unwittingly hasienod a crisis in tho national loadersiiip. The majority 
of the supporters of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in the election contest 
consistOvl of members of tho Congress Socialist Barty, of tho Congress 
Eaclical Party, of tho Communists, and ot other discontented elements ; they 
had really voted against tiio dictation of tho Patel group as broadcast in 
tho 6 Members* Statement of January 24 ; and now they realised that they 
7 
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had touched deeper springs of action, that by their votes they had really 
challenged the Gandhian leadership. Gandhiji’s statement of January 31 
made it clear ; the failure of the Gandhi-Basu talk emphasised it ; tho 
resignation of the 13 members demonstrated it before all tho world. This 
demonstration appeared to have demoralised the majority of the delegates 
who had taken part in the Congress election, and by their votes had defeat- 
ed Dr. Pattabhi. The statement issued by members of tho Editorial Board 
of the National Front weekly, an organ of a section of Leftist opinion, in 
which they spoke of a “deliberate sido-tracking of tho whole issue from the 
political to a personal and moral plane” by tho resigning members and by 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru — this statement oifored evidence of tlie demorali- 
sation that had set in in their ranks. In this statement they stressed tho neod 
for unity, unity on their own terms. Sardar Patel and his colleagues were 
also not against unity in the national ranks. But they wanted it on their 
own terms. And between these two claims, the public were called upon 
to decide on one or the other, which will be represented in the leadership 
of the ensuing session of the Congress. Sardar Patel and his colleagues 
asked the President to “select a homogeneous Cabinet representing the 
views of the majority.” This challengo of theirs exposed the thin ties 
that had hold the different groups that for onco had combined for a pitched 
battle only, but were not capable of maintaining unity and sustaining a 
long war. Events at Tripuri about throe weeks later proved this, though 
the National Executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party had 
spoken bravely of their share of tho business : 

“ in view of the Party’s share of responsibility in the issue of the 

Presidential Election and of its adherence to democratic principles, it cannot free 
itself from the responsibility that may be consequent upon the contest except when 
it may kave to be answerable for the policies with which it may not be in 
agreement,” 


The 22nd of February made manifest to the people that the contest 
for the election of the President of the Tripuri session of the Congress had 
n. opened a campaign that would reach its culmination in 

Ba^whomdo tbe sittings of the Congress on the banks of the Nerbuda. 
you want ? It 'was understood then that the upholders of Gandhian 
leadership wanted “a clear-cut policy not based on 
compromise between different incompatible groups” — ^this polioy to be 
carried on by “a homogeneous Oabinet” to be selected by Gandbiji, whoever 
might be the President. In the days immediately following the 
Presidential Election, leaders of the Eightist group bad assured the public 
that no “obstacles” would be put in the path of tho re-elected President 
that nothing would be done that would “embarass” him. But before the' 
month was out, on the 25tb of Pebruary, a Madras daily was found to 
explain the new tactics in the following terms : 

. “ serious doubts have been raised as to what might bo tho real attitude 

of the general body of Congressmen It IS essential that the delegates assSS 
in plenary session at Tnpun should have an opportunity of unamSouslv 
declaring whether they :tove confidence in Gandhiji's leaderahip-for rtolW ft 
comes to tha^r in Mr. Bose’s. If the President will not ffihe mspoSiUtV 
of mvitmg a strmght vote on the question, the members of the old^Wor^I 
Comtmttee must take it upon themselves to secure such a verdict. IMs is^f 
least they owe to the country.” ™ 
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This quotation indicate that the leaders of the Eightist group had 
decided to offer a new battle at Tripuri. From then on it was all a call for 
the gathering of all the clans. And the Indian public 
tte^^LefUst ” ^ pitch of excitement and irritation by 

ranks organisation of the forces and resources of the opposing 

groups. It was not an edifying sight. And the general 
body of Congress people, the g'meral body of Congress-minded people, wore 
scandalised by the nnscciinly display of uncbaritableness and “sectarianism’* 
to use the word of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, specially as it w^as in evidence 
in defence of the principles and policies for which Gandhiji, the propagator 
of the idea of non-violence, stood. Things wore done and things wore said 
at Tripuri that showed that tlie majority of ns in In 'ia have gained little 
by our association with the attempt that Gandhi ji has been making 
to cleanse by his inner peace the distempers of Indian society ; those 
showed that we w^ore no bettor, no w'orse than the generality of men and 
women who, engaged in political comi)otitionR, made occasional use of 
high-sounding words about moralities and charities. It is not necessary nor 
possible to take note of every act done or of every word uttered at Tripuri 
to gain the impression and convicition that in politics in India, as in other 
countries, there was no room for charity or sweet reasonableness. The 
resolution that w^as passed at Tripuri ro-iterating confidence in the old 
leadership of the Congress may be looked at from different points of view. 
It may be regarded as the majority of delegates unsaying in the second 
week of March what they had said at the end of January, proving once 
more that democracy as it was generally undcirstood knew not its own 
mind, was flokio. It n\ay he regarded as the majority getting afraid of the 
responsibility which they had unknowingly voted to take up, realising 
in course of about six weeks or having the realisation driven into them 
that without Gandhiji’s leadership they could not move. It may ho that 
the resolution imposed a duty on Gandhiji without gtitting his consent 
or approval. 

Such a doubt w^as expressed at the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
in courso of the debate on the resolution that was 
mo%’'od by Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the 
United Provinces. Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, 
Premier of Madras, who seconded the resolution, mot this objection in the 
following words : 

‘‘Some one had suggested that Gandhiji would not approve of this resolution. 
I agree that he does not want this resolution. But we want to reiterate his 
policy and programme. It is wo W'ho want, and do actually stand for, tlie 
piinciples and policy for wlucli ho stands. Wo accept his leadership. It is only 
then we who can really interpret this resolution.*^ 

This assumption of authority to speak as the authentic voice of the 
Gandhi School of Politics precipitated a controversy that gained in bitter- 
ness as days passed. The Press inflamed the situation 
by its speculations. When the discussion on the resolu- 
tion was going on in the' Subjects Oorumittoe a news 
appeared that through telephonic communication the approval of Gandhiji 
had been secured for it. But we find Gandhiji writing to Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu from Birla House, New Delhi, in a letter dated 2nd of April, 
the following : 


Bid Gandhiji know 
of the Pant 
resolution? 


«Ko”-Sald 

Gandhiji 
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“When Tan Jit Paiil/s rosolution was ]n“oJticc(l, I was on my boJ. IMalhnradas 
who luii)])enc(l to be at Rajkot that day one morning broiighf. nn' the message that 
there \\as to 1)0 a lesoliition expressing eonliilcnee in "the old horses. I had not 
the test before me. 1 said it wouid be good so tar as it wont, for, I had bei'n 
told at tSegaon that your election was not so nuudi eonlidcnec in yon as censuio 
of the old horses ospcinally the Sanlar. After this 1 saw the actual text only in 
Allahabad when 1 went to see the Moulaiia hialieb.” 

Again from Eajkot Gandhiji wrote on the 10th xVpril on his 
reaction to the Pant rosolution : 

“Pandit PanRs resolution T cannot interpret. The more I study it, the more 
I dislike it. The framers meant well. But it does not answer the jn'esent 
difficulty.. I cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on you, nor can I guarantee 
approval by the A. I. C. C. of yonr Cabinet, and policy.” 

The public came to know of these on the 14 th of May when the whole 
of the Gandhi-Basu correspondence appeared in the Press. Thus for tvro 
months, in the absence of this knowledge, the mind of tlio 

^einearresolution country was kept divided, and Gandhiji’s name was 
dragged into the controversy as a partisan. The Pant 
resolution was passed by delegates who did not know or did not 
understand the implications of the issues raised in it ; it imposed on 
Gandhiji a duty which ha refused to accept and discharge ; the more 
he studied it the more he disliked it, ho told the world. The obporve.r of 
the Indian scene of those days could not think of a greater condemnation 
of the resolution than was implied in those words. 

This controversy continued for more than throe months, and had its end 
in the resignation of Sri Suhhas Chandra Basu of his position as Pi’usidont 
of the Congress. Prom a study of all the published facts 
to^psySoIogkal connected with the matter, we find it difficult to iindor- 

incompatibility stand why it should have culminated in this. Wo havo yet 

to know that Bri Suhhas Chandra Basu while President 
of the Working Committee ever went beyond tlie limits as a member of the 
Committee, ever failed to co-operate with his fellow-members. The general 
impression rather was that ho was rather passive in the affairs of the Com- 
mittee. In a statement of Suhhas Babu’s issued on the 3rd of March, a 
letter of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru's was quoted which supported the im- 
pression. Therein Panditji complained that as President Suhhas Babu's 
“attitude was entirely a passive one.” To quote further : “In fact you 
have functioned more as a Speaker than as a directing President.” If 
this be the fact that as President} of the Worldng Committee Suhhas Babu 
did not inconveniently assert himself or try to impose his ideas and 
ideals, policies and programmes, on the other members of the Committee 
or on Gandhiji, that during the year of liis office ho “passively” gave effect 
to the programme and policy of the Committee sanctioned as these were by 
Gandhiji, we fail to understand, the public has failed to understand and 
explain to itself why the President-makers of the Indian National Congress 
should have come to the conclusion that the ro-oleeiion of Sri Suhhas 
Chandra Basu was unnecessary”, was “harmful to the cause of the coun- 
try”, as Sardar Ballavbhai Patel had phrased the cause of their opposition. 
There must have been other causes which had no relation to principles and 
policies but could be explained only by reference to psychological incompa- 
iibility. As we write we have often felt that the controversy would have 
been robbed of bitterness, wouid not have been as prolonged, if these 
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l-)Rycholo!^icial conilicks luul ])ci'n ownt d up ; public lii’-' in India would nofc 
have been as soMa’od UuS it, lias baai since iho thinl o{ danuars, ir*LI0. 

AVo can iindci\-t;uid and r'- plain t.lh‘ ]n 'diun nf tlir ‘Ib.uldi^ds” to Siibbas 
Babu only it! wo ^o 1‘ack to tlu' da\s <a t,lui r '\olti .liviinst (landhian 
lcad(‘]sbip wbudi was o-i>i nia-'d bs Cliitlaran|an Das, 
iou^d^iir^ ^kitilal iN'diruaiul Adb.dlluii .bail I, and tiMn* ibctolVoin 
“ludiaii Slru^ffle’’ the ps\ (‘hoI\i;*i('al Oii(tosiium tba,i iiio ori^ani’i i‘.', of t.hafc 
revolt and tip ir snccf'.-^siu'v; liaNt' b^’* n ent.crl aiiiiii[^ to t]ic 
ideas and pnctices for \s hieh (bindliiji stood, bri biibiuis Cdiandra I’uisids 
book onlitled 7V/o /;/ /- publishcii in liidd, ^av*' full 

andl’rank expression to tiui uleoloi ! ‘al and pra.eiieal dii'ibreii estliai lie person- 
ally and in a repivsentaiiN o cap :• iiv ba,(l with (>a.ndliiji. d’lie bsuds was 
put under ban by the iiritisb bin-eaui r.iey whudi was lilird after tbe Con- 
gress jMinistrios had been in otlico fur about a ycir. T}u‘ Conyr-t-s I\rinistry 
of the Unitoil Provinces, wti iinnk, touk the iniiiatue in inliia ncing the 
witlidrawal of this luin, and the. ])ook btuaun.' availalde in fnilia ni the 
latter months of J()dS. To the suppiU’ters of the tlandlii Scliool of 
Politics the hook could not have birn ]>leasan{, nauling. Tim liook can 
explain the reasons for the ‘‘fundauumtal ddba-tmees” ludween tbe old 
leadership said to be reproscnled by ^^ardar Patel an<l others and tht> iu.w 
that Sri Suhhas Clunulra Pasu was sup])osidto represent. It was not 
any particular deed demo or word uttered during tlie time that Suhhas 
Babu had been Pr(*sidcnt of ilio Congress \Vorkinp. Conunitteo that could 
explain and justify the still attitiujc of Candbiji ami bis followers, near and 
far, maintained in face of the eager and persistent atuinpts of bri yiibhas 
Chandra Basu to heal up the woinuls mutuallx inlliided during the presiden- 
tial election contvuvt'rsy. Th(‘ Correspond! ncc puldir lied in the Ikv'ss cm 
May 14, 1930, after his resignation, boars uruuislakable ('vidriice of bis 
spirit of accommodation, of Ids cag<‘rncss io propiiiale and reconcile. This 
eagerness faiLuT to win conlidcuce, lamans.) the book stood in tbe way. 
Subhas Balm’s cdiavgcs against ctmi[mnniso in tite matter of Poderation 
strengthened the prejudice civaied by tlio liook. As Pundit dawaharlal 
Nehru put it ; 

‘Tn effect thesn charges might be conshlcrctl to lie mude against (kuidhiji 
himself, as he has been the guide ami mentor of the 'Working ('ommittec. This 
psychological and iierscual nst-cct inevitably owrshutlowvd even puliltail Issues,...” 

Wo liavo devoted so such space to this sorry affair laujauso the cuniro- 
vorsy raised by it lias disniptctl the **united front” of C(mgniss-mincle<l men 
, and women in tho country. \Vo luue traced the back- 

bandiiui^^atosence the events in some detail so that ])iibiic disgust 

Tripuri with these, might he understood. Wo have still tlie fouling 

that Tripuri would not hu\o registered the full iu political 
morality that it did, if Giuulhiji liad not iinuirlaken tho “womhir” jourmiy 
to Bajkot called th* veto by a liglit that came imt from any ealcujatiou of tho 
human nndcrsttincling. lie weni there because lie could Jiol lidp goih^g ; ho 
undertook iho journey because, to use his uw’n words, am goi; g there 
as God is taking inotlux’o.” iio felt a cull, and he responded to ik Tho 
spirit of tho journey was expressed in tho words : “Why *n:n 1 going, 
whither am I going ? What for ? I have thought nothing about theno 
things ; and if God guides me, what slxould I think, wdiy should I 
think ?” When Gandhiji started for Eajkot on tho 26th February 
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people treated it as a political mission of limited purpose and consequence, 
concerned with a small State, with a population not more than 75,000, in 
which his father had been Dewan ; whose ruler, the father of the present 
Thakore Saheb, had been Gandhiji's friend. It was felt that it was natural for 
Gandhiji to feel interest in the life and work of the people of this St«.te for 
the sake of this old relationship. People did not know that Gandhiji was 
acting under the influence of a mystic power that human understanding could 
not comprehend; and they did not anticipate that developments in this 
State would centre on it the attention of the civilised world, that driven 
by a “continuing agony” caused by the unhappy developments in the 
Indian States, particularly in this Indian State, he would be undertaking 
a fast unto death to recall the son of his friend to the sanctity of the 
pledged word. 


Other ideas and beliefs were involved in this question. Rajkot, a small 
State in Kathiawar, was to Gandhiji a symbol of the more than six hundred 
States in India, of the “Indian India”, of the ways of life 
thought that were or ought to be unaffected by alien 
Politicians habits. These carry in them historic memories, maintain 
traditions that recall the times beyond memory, reminiscent 
of India, free and great. These States are like islands in the bosom of 
British India which is increasingly being remade in the pattern of the 
West. As remnants of that India the older generation of politicians had a 
love for these, and in Indo-British political activities made it a cardinal 
principle of their policy to non-interfere themselves in the internal affairs of 
States, to oppose and protest against the interference of the representatives 
of the “external authority” with their internal administration. Instances of 
such interference during the last seventy years — ^Baroda, Kashmir, Bhopal, 
Nabha, to name only a few — called forth protest and condemnation from 
the politicians and publicists of British India. 


Since those days the rulers of these States have been made into now 
men through the Eaj Kumar OoEeges under British teachers and instruct- 
ors ; their Indian-ness is being chiselled out of them ; and 
Ge^r^ion them, like their contemporaries in British 

of Princes India, feel and find themselves more at homo in 
London and Paris than in Simla and Delhi. In their 
intellectual interests, in their pleasures and luxuries, they imitate 
the foreigner, and spend on these the revenues of their States more 
out of their States than inside the country. The educated Indian, whether 
prince or commoner, has thus developed certain common oharactoristios that 


are not racy of the soil ; he can be said from certain points of view to be en- 
riching by the habits of his life and thought foreign countries and foreign peo- 
ples. With the growth and intensification of national feeling in the country 
this criticism has emerged more prominently into view ; the democratic ideal 
seeking fulfilment in every-day habits of life, in social and economic institu- 
tions, has thrown into bolder relief the disparity between the life of the classes 
, and the masses. These disparities cannot be accepted to-day as in the natural 
order of things ; world developments challenge the reason and equity of their 
existence. India, one of the ancients of the world, cannot expect, will not 
be allow^ to expect, that the spirit of the times will leave her untouched. 
This spirit has the peculiar quality of invading even the household of 
the prince, invading the innermost sanctuary of the mind of the prince and 
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making him nncomforfcable in the midst of his cushioned life of wealth and 
luxury. In the old social system this disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses was accepted as one of the fruits of karma, of kismet, 
of fate ; men and women were taught to reconcile themselves to it as a 
decree of Providence which was for the good, the ultimate good, the spiri- 
tual good of all. The religious systems of the world buttressed this teaching. 
But the modern man and woman have been presented with another view, 
another world view, anotlier view of the scheme of things. They have been 
invited to repudiate the old scheme, to take it up entire and break it into pieces 
and with the remnants thereof build a now world of equal opportunities and 
equal satisfactions, of the equal realisation of the promises of the human per- 
sonality. In the rank of those rebels, believers and agnostics are to be found; 
believers and agnostics have been incroasingdy realising that man has not 
been able to make a success of the opportunities that Nature and Nature’s 
God have placed in their hands. And to the question — “What man has 
made of man ? they iind it dillicult to give a satisfactory reply. 


Face to Face 
v;lth new 
set ot people 


It is in the back-ground of these ideas, of these changes, mental and 
and social, brought about by British metlmds of adminisi ration and 
enlighteiiinenr-, of vast economic developments, that the 
uprising of the mass mind in the Indian States has to be 
studied and understood. It is part of the larger 
awakening in India, in the world. Tlie rulers of the 
Indian States, the majority of them, have not been able to bring the 
“human touch'* to the removal of tho dissatisfactions of their people, the 
human approach that is supposed to be one of the characteristics, one of 
the virtues of feudalism, of autocracy. Their modern education has 
created a gulf between them and their peoido, and the masses of the people 
do not find in them the represontabivo characters of their ideals, ideas 
and practices. Added to this was the break-dowm of the old economic 
arrangements that has very offeon thrown them into alien surroundings and 
relations, and forced them to seek and find occupations unrelated to 
traditional life. Ifc is due to dissatisfactions created by these impersonal forces 
that we find tho people of the States as far apart as Travancore, Hyderabad, 
Dhankanal, Talcher, Eanpur, to name only a few, seething with agitations, 
and masses of men and women prepared to suffer imprisonment for the 
assertion of their new sense of rights. In the last three States named above 
the people were found to have left their paternal homes and taken 
shelter in British Orissa. About 26,000 people from Talcher lived in 
improvised huts in British Orissa for more ^ than five months. The 
Muslims from Jaipur resorted to Sijrat, to a life of exile in the city of 
Delhi, owing to differences with the State. Happenings in these States 
disturbed the peace of mind of the rulers and the ruled not only in the 
individual States but outside in British India. Eepresentatives of the 
British bureaucracy in India were pressing on the attention of Indian 
Princes that they should take note of the time spirit, that they who had 
been born to positions of comparative privilege and advantage were 
required to give a great deal in return, that their duty was “to ensure the 
w^-being and comfort of their subjects first, last and at all times/* 
These wise words are quoted from a speech by Sir Henry Oraik, 
the Governor of the Punjab, spoken to the students of the Chiefs* 
OoUege at Lahore* Gandhiii through his writings in the Hafijan 
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was also pouring liis anguishofi foolings for tho rulers and the ruled, 
for the prince and the couiinoiijr, for thorn to refonu and rectify. 
In one of the issues of this weekly appearing in the beginning of 
April, 19 j 9, he give on:) of the reasons that had led him to undertake tho 
fast at Eajkot, begun on March 3 and happily ended on tho 7th : 

‘‘Geo;i,rai)lu( ally, Eajkot is a tiay spot on the ma’p of India, but the distiir])ance 
which 1 felt called upon to deal with was symptomatic of a universal malady. My 
endeavour in llajkot was meant to nip the evil in the bud.” 


The Bajkot fast was undertaken by Gandhiji, as wo have said, to 
recall His Highness tho Thakore Saheb of tlio State, Dhanncndra Singh, 
to honour the sanctity of the pledged word, to honour 
Saheb^s sanctities of tho relation that subsisted between 

Notificatioa rulers and the ruled. The history of tliis ailair 

began like this. The subjects of tho State had started 
a Satyagralia movement for tho removal of certain grievances, for the 
assertion of certain rights, the rights of responsilde citizenship. They 
had the support of Gandhiji in this fight, and they had the advantage 
of having Sardar Ballavbbai Patel as their guide and philosopher. Tho 
intensity of tlio movement appear to have induced tlio Thakore Saheb 
to recognise tho justice of their claims, and ho called upon Sardar Jbdlavlihai 
Patel to help him in solving tlm problem. In a Ptajkot Durbar Notiiication 
No 50, dated December tlio iilitli, 1938, he declared his will and wish 
that he had decided to appoint a Goininittoe of ton members to draw up 
a scheme of reforms, administrative and constitutional. Those ton 
gentlemen were to be subjects or servants of tho llajkot State, three of 
whom will be State Ofiicors, and the others subjects of tho State ; tho 
President of the Committee was to be appointed by tho ruler. The draft 
of tho Notification agreed to between tho Thakoro Saheb and the members 
of his Council on ono side and Sardar Ballavbbai Patel on the other liad 
a paragraph which did not appear in the Ofhcial Gazette. Tho following 
was the paragraph confirmed in a private letter by the Thakoro Saheb : 

“It is £ig;recd that neven members of the Oommittco mentioned in (dauso 2 of 
the State annouuvemcnt of to-day’s date are to he recommended by Simlar Ballav- 
bhai Patel, and they are to bo uominatod by us.” 


The omission of this paragraph from the Gazetto was oxplainod thus— 
that tho mention of Sardar Patel in the Notification might bo misunderstood 

Ifaiiiteniretfliion which Sardarji -was 

by Sir saultoliavo appreciated”. Outlie dth January, 1939, 

Maarioe Owyer Sardar llallayhhai sent tho names ol the seven gentlemen. 

A reply to this came on the 12t,h January intimating that 
the Thakoro Salieb aoeepted the names of four genblemou. rojoctod two as 
not being sulijeets of the State, eriticisod one as unlikely to work • usefully 
with independent opmion in a Committeo of tho kind eontoniplatod ; it was 
also said that the Muslims should have two roprosentatives and tho ihuujidn 
one on this Committeo of ton. Tho BkuyuLs are a class of Zamindars or 
feudatories in Rajkot. Sardar Ballavbhaiin a letter dated 15th January with- 
.dre'Vi tfae name of one person because there was a doubt whether or not ho 
^was a u^l^eet of the State, but ho refused to go any further. On tho 21st Janu- 
’ 'aEy,:th»’, ' Rajkot Gauette” announced the Committeo which differed in certain 
^ the hfttoea; rabummended by the Sardar ; a comoiuniqLue on behalf of the 
Thafer© Sahbb ^^seaj,^ to suggest that he had agreed on the 26th December 
,1938, : to oohsi^^’SflUjr^commeudatbiis,. which Mr. Patel might wish to 
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make.” This stiarto^l a controversy whicli, as a rosulfc of (landluji’s fast, 
w‘is referrotl to the Chief Jusiico of the Federal Court of India, Sir Maurice 
Gwyor, for interpretation of the draft and Notilieation of tho Bajkot Durbar 
dated tho 2oth December, 193S. Sir Maurice doclarod liis Award on the 
3rd of April which found that : 

“...the true ('Oiistriiction of each dotuimcnt is that the Tliakore Saheb under- 
takes to a]>poiat the persons whom Mr. Vallavbhai Patel may recommeml and 
that he does not reserve lo himself any discretion to rejt^c.t those whom he does not 
approve, lie is no doubt entitled to criticise the recommendations mul to urge 
reasons for reeonsideiing them ; but Mr. Vallavhliai is to have the lust word,” 


Sir Maurice ciuottul tho rolovant portion of ilio draft which spoke of **a 
Oommittoo of ton gentleiuon who should bo su])jocis or servants of our State, 
sovon of whom would bo roconimondod by Mr. Baliavbhai 
^ and tlicy arc to 1)0 nominated by us” ; and from a 

tactics comparison with tho words in tho private letter of Docom- 

))er 20, 1938, quoted above, ho found that there was “no 
evidence that tho terms of tho letter wore intended to convey a diiTorent 
meaning from that expressed in tho diMft Notilication.” This Award 
appeared to have or ought to have settled tho controversy. But it did not. 
Because tho Thakore Saliol) had found hiuisolf oonipollod to accept an 
aiTangomont for which “ho had pcrliaps no great enthusiasm,'’ to quote Sir 
Llaurico Gwyor’s words, ho and his advisors showed no eagerness to 
implement the Gwyor Award. Tho Muslims, the Bhayats and the 
“depressed” classes in tho State came forward now to claim their represent- 
ation in the Oommittoo. As the Thakore Sahob refused to agroo to an increase 
in the number of the memborsliip of tho Oommitteo or to decrease tho num- 
ber of his own nominees, tho now claims for roprosontation could only come 
from tho nominees of Sardar Baliavbhai Patol acting on behalf of the 
Praja Parishad. Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah put in his spoke ; the B hay at 
Association did theirs ; Dr. Aiiibedkar was reported to have boon invited 
by tho Thakore Sahob himsolf to put in claims on behalf of the “depressed” 
classes of tho Stato. 


Pacod by tho “toritious politics of Kathiawar”, Gandhiji in' a statement 
issued on tho 24th of April owned defeat. Uo gave therein tho story of his 
failure. lie doscribocl liow ho had offered to the Bosidont 
to forego tho right of nomination of mombors of tho Be- 

Gwyor Award forms Committee ; how ho had suggested that the 
Thakoro Sahob should nominate tbo whole Committee to 
report in terms of tho Notification of Docombor 26 last ; that the report 
of tho Committee should bo shown to tho Praja Parisad which could submit 
its criticism and note of dissent both of which to be sent to the Chief 
Justice of the E'^edoral Court of India for his decision. Tho Thakore Saheb, 
however, turned down tho suggestion. In this statement Gandhiji opened 
out his heart ; ho lob tho world know why he felt impelled to forego 
the right given by tho Gwyor Award ; he felt that he had failed to convert 
the Thakore Saheb and his chief advisor Sardar Sri Virawala who 
smarted under the fooling that the pressure of tho “external authority”, of 
the Paramount Power, had been exer^ on them ; that Gandhiji had been 
the chief instrument for securing this pressure ; that they had to yield to 
this pressure. The working of their minds was revealed in a conversation 
■with Sardar Sri I Virawala which is quoted below in Gandhiji’s own words ; 

a • 
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“ When an opportunity came to me I tried to assure Darbar Sri Virawala 

that I took no delight in invoking the assistance of the Paramount Power. Apart 
from ahimsa, my connection with Rajkot should impose this restraint on me. I 
assured him that my spontaneous offer to Mr. Gibson was an effort in that direct- 
ion. He immediately retorted : ‘But, if you are not satisfied with his (Thakore 

Saheb’s) Committee’s report, you claim the right to scrutinise it you want to 

have the report and the note of dissent scrutinised by the Hou’ble the Oiiief 
Justice of India. Do you call this ‘^removing the feeling of pressure ?” Why 
not trust his Highness and his Adviser through and through ? You may not get 
all you want, but whatever you get will be charged with his good will and will 
carry the promise of full delivery.” 

These angry words of the chief adviser of the Thakore Saheh of Rajkot 
appeared to have led Gandhiji to search into his own basis of ahimm. 
And by his statement, by deciding to forego the advant- 
Gwyer Award, he showed that he was in 
make p^eace search of a new teohnictue of political warfare which would 
he true to his “faith in the essential goodness of human 
nature.” This seemed to suggest that Gandhiji was coming to feel that 
any sorb of external pressure, whether of mass action or of Governmental 
action, did not create conditions for the genuine conversion that was the soul 
of all real reforms, individual or social. Rajkot has “been to me a price- 
less laboratory”, declared Gandhiji in his statement, wherein he had found 
the inadequacy of his own experiment with aldmsa as an instrument of 
political action, for the assertion of individual and social rights, for the re- 
moval of injustices in individual and social relations, for the enthronement 
of individual and social self-respect. We cannot say that this confession 
of failure on Gandhiji*s part was relished by many of his fellow-workers 
and followers, that his refusal to press home the advantages gained by the 
Gwyer Award was to the liking of many of them. Few were found who 
appreciated his advice to his co-workers in Rajkot, expressed in the 
following words : 

“I have asked the workers to confer with Darbar Sri Virawala, to forget me 
and Sardar Patel. If they get enough to satisfy their least wants they may accept 
the offer without reference to either of us.” 

^ Thus did end the Rajkot episode which had threatened a major political 
crisis in India. To an observer Rajkot represented within a small area all 
the disunities that disrupted joint work in the whole of 
wSSonal continental country. It brought to view for all the 

interests worW to see all the soi>aralist tendencies and little 
conceits that are prepared to put stumbling blocks in 
the path of progress, in the way of an endeavour to secure the common 
good. When the Satyagraka fight in Rajkot was on, which had impelled 
even Srimati Kasturbhai Gandhi to throw herself into its fire, the public 
did not* hear that the Muslims of Rajkot, the Bhayats of Rajkot, the 
“depressed’" classes of Rajkot as a community or as a class had come 
forward to suffer or to sacrifice for the common cause of responsible Govern- 
ment ih the State. When the fight was called off, on the 26tlb. December, 
1938 oh a show of yielding by the ruler and the ruling classes of the State] 
representatives of this community or that class came forward to claim 
a sh^e in to/; membership of the Reforms Oommittee that was to frame 
a scheme of adtainistrative and constitutional reforms for Rajkot. They 
could not or , did nc^ promise team work with the representatives of the 
Praia Parishad, ;the organisation that had organised the agitation for 
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these reforms. The result of the tactics adopted by the minorities 
sabotaged the \vork sought to be clone by the Beforms Committee. 
But it did not fullil even the limited purposes 'which the minority claims 
had represented. The Tliakoro Saheb and his advisers were relieved 
of the pressure of pul^lic opinion in their own State, of the larger all-India 
opinion which had lined up behind that of Bajkot and liad helped to enlist 
the help of the representatives of the Paramount Power on the sido 
of reform and reconstruction in the State. 


But this is no new phenomenon in India ; the litilonessos shown at 
Bajkot is seen spread over the whole of India. It has been halting 
every forward move in the reform of the State in India. 
^ spirit, to this spirit of fear or jealousy or ambition, 
Phenomenon trace the intensification of communal conflicts and 

competitions in the country, the malignant growth of 
suspicion that interprets every action of Hindu or Muslim as directed 
against the particularistic interests of the other community or class 
concerned, as directed towards securing unfair advantages under the admini- 
strative system, towards capturing the power of the State with a view to 
consolidate the power and influence of one or of the other community. In 
successive volumes of the Indian Annual Register since 1936, a consis- 
tent attempt has boon made and maintained to understand and explain the 
mind or the minds behind the controversies that divide the two major 
communities in India, that stand in the way of their co-operating with one 
another, that have raised and propped up fissiparous tendencies in the hearts 
of these communities- We have traced how under pressure of British 
methods of administration and enlightenment, under the threat of a cultural 
submersion, the mind of the Hindu community has tried to reform and 
reconstruct itself, and has been able to endow itself with social and political 
institutions that appear to protect their particular interests and to advance 
their ambitions for their country and community. The early reformers in 
the community under the influence of inid-19th century rationalism and 
liberalism in their attempts at reform and reconstruction did not think of 
their own particular communal interests ; what they preached and practised 
they broadcasted for the commonalty of the land without regard for caste 
or creed or community ; perhaps in disregard of the traditions of the 
country of their birth. Wo have also seen how contemporary with this 
awakening there was a great stirring in the waters of Muslim life in , India 
caused by the Wahhabi movement. The Hindu movement, because it drew 
certain of its inspirations from the West, from non-Indian sources and 
experiences, could not or did not develop that narrowness of vision that 
characterised the awakening among the Muslim community in India 
drawing its inspiration from exclusively Muslim experiences and sources. 
In literature which was the mirror of the social mind we find this 
contrast. 


The reformers among Indian Muslims, one of the pioneers among 
whom was Sir Sayyid Ahmed EJban, did from the first put emphasis on 
_ the separateness of Muslim interests in the country, 

unique character of ^ Muslim culture in Hindus- 
Separation than, both of which~material and cultural interests — 
could not bo reconciled or harmonised in a scheme 
of things which was neither Hindu, nor Muslim, nor Obrisidan, but 
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was the synthesis of them all. The inability of the Muslim commu- 
nity to evolve a synthetic view, a modern outlook which thought 
less of credal differences and more of community feeling drawing its sus- 
tenance from living as neighbours — to this inability we trace the 
growth of separatist conceits and interests among, Indian Muslims. 
We know that not all Muslim thought-leaders and public men, poets, 
philosophers, publicists and political leaders did or do yield to 
this feeling. Even to-day when the Hindu and Muslim in India 
appear to be standing in rival camps, to be socially ignorant of one 
another and politically opponents of one another, there is tlie 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema, the organisation of Muslim divines, the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar, an organisation of Nationalist Muslims, the majority of Shia 
public men, the All-India Momin Conference representing the socially 
and economically ‘^depressed” classes among Indian Muslims, the 
Servant of God — Kliudai Kfiitmadgar — Movement founded by 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan in the N. W. P. Province — all those 
organisations have been co-operating with the Indian National 
Congress in the struggle for Swaraj, the rule of India by Indians, 
for Indians. But it would not be honest to say that these organisa- 
tions did represent to-day the dominant feelings and ideas of the Indian 
Muslim community. W'e have to recognise that for reasons known 
and unknown these organisations have not been able to educate 
their community into those ideas of modern citizenship which are 
free from credal conceits. The policy of the Government may bo 
partly responsible for it. But the main responsibility must be shared 
by and between us, Hindus and Muslims of India, whose traditions 
have not been able to build up a coherent national life. 


It is not possible in these pages to trace a full and compleie 
history of this development. Nor is the present writer competent to 
. , do justice to this stupendous work of writing a history 

which “possess^* the majority of the 
the irrational Muslim community^ and lead them to speak and act 
as if they were “a separate nation” in India. A 
German thinkp, an exile from Nazi oppression, Professor Hermann 
Kantorowicz, in speaking of “the possessive power of ideas” said : 
“Men possess thoughts but ideas possess them.” This was olaboi'atod 
in the following words by an American professor, Max Lerner of the 
Williams College : 

‘'Let us say -that we are dealing with the whole realm of what, for lack of a 
better term, we snail call ideas, the whole intellectual realm. One phase of it is 
the rational ; and hero men are in possession of the ideas, using them to clarify 
then world and subject it ^ to order. The ^ other is the irrational, and here the 
ideas— big sweeping ideas like racism, individualism, Nazism, communism, demo- 
cracy— are in possession of men.’* 


Though communalism does not find a place by name in tho above 
quotation, we have no doubt that it is, as we have it in India today, an 

ThougMPevelop. irrational into tho 

in waking Me of the men and women of India. To subject 

Western World i* to criticism and to analysis, to chart this unknown 

, , . , , region in search of the truth in it and to extract its 

impiioat&ns is the duty of the Indian public man and publicist. The 
ideologies referred to by, Max Lerner and quoted above, the systems of 
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tlionght and l)oliot that enevgiRo onv tlioiiglifs, make thorn cohosivo, and 
give them a lighting strength — thoso arc tlio driving ft)rc('S of tlio revolution 
that confronts us today in Iho 2uth century. Historians of tlm West 
\vl\o have i)hiloso]ducal]> looked at dovtdopnunils during the centuries since 
the Eeformation in the Wcsleru world liave told us that the discovery 
of the soiimtilic method and its possihililies constituted iho revolution 
in tho 17th century ; that tlio voyage ov(‘r tlio realm of reason 
and tho subjection of social institutions to tlio test of rationality 

constituted tho core of tlio vast change that over- took tho IBth century ; 
that the discovei'y of tho world as made up of clninges rather than as 
an immutable stmidiire, with aseeriainahlo laws of development both 

in the biological vi;gion (Darwinism) ami ii3 iho regions of liistory and 
sociology (!Mar:;isni) consiituiod tho intellectual revolution of tlio 19t]i 
century ; and that tho 'iOth cimtury is confronted with eruptions from the 
realm of tho irrational. Tho 20th eeniiiry mini and wonum are thus required 
to recognise iho role of the irrational in human alTairs, to take it by 
tlie fore-lock and subject it to tho guidance of reason, to utilise the 

insights wo get into tho core of human nature for the enrichment of 

human life, for tlie realisation of its possibilities. Looked at from this 
point of view, communalisiu as wo have it today in India, requires 
criticism and analysis. 

In voL I of tho Indian Annual JitajiMer (1938) wo did make 
an attempt to understand and explain^ tlie gonosis and growth of 
comnmnalism among Hindus, in course of which w^e 
Hinan^^^Mushm traced tlio history of tho National Movement in India 

Analysed eontrilmtion made by tlio Hindus to tho 

political awakening of tho country. We conceded the 
justice of the criticism that the Hindus could alterd to be less communal 
because of tho inner assurance that they were tho majority in India, 
recognising at the same time that Muslim conimunalism has helped 
to make conscious what w\as hid in tho subconscious region of tho 
Hindu mind. Wo also said that tho nearer approach of democratic 
government in India has roused fears and ambitions in tho mind of tho 
politically dominant section among Indian Muslims. And as it is a 
popular interpretation of social psychology today that history is a 
photograph of social cousciousnoss, that history is a record of ideas 
,^that aro hut expressions of broad social and class forces, that history 
‘^is a record of *‘tho succession of dofonsivo and aggressive movemenis 
directed towards class and group interests and power relations*', Indian 
pul^iicists liave it kid upon them that they should try to lay bare ttio 
social impulsions wdiich push forward individual tliinkers and leaders 
among Hindus and Muslims to stand forth as tho prophets of ^ their 
particular comxxiimitios, as tho organ voices of their feelings and 
aspirations, as the defenders of iboir particularistic interests In 
previoxxs volumes wo have tried to do so. But wo are enabled to 
understand better tho soul ,o£ the differences that divide the Hiaidu and 
the Muslim in India today as it was revealed in a speech delivered 
by the President of the Literary Section of the Bengalee Muslim 
Literary Conference. Mr. Wa^^ed Ali is a barrister ; at present a 
I'residency Magistrate in Calcutta. In this speech he took nh through 
a discussion of the many personal and impersonal forces that 
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played their part in releasing the conscience of the many castes and 
communities that inhabit the country from the prison house of un- 
understood customs, from an existence that was satisfied with dreams 
of past glory. Naturally enough he criticised the way of life of the 
Muslim community the majority of whom were following the beaten 
track oblivious of the changes in world affairs, in Indian affairs. He 
indicated that the comparative backwardness of the Indian Muslims 
was their failure to adapt themselves to modern conditions of life and 
thought in India introduced and created by British methods of adminis- 
tration and enlightenment. The new “climate of opinion of practice, 
found the Indian Muslim community unresponsive to the time spirit 
when the Hindus drew from it strength and inspiration. To this failure 
to respond to the new atmosphere on the part of his community, Mr, 
Wazed Ali traced their backwardness ; it was not due to any inherent 
defect in their mental and moral make-up. And in explaining the cause 
or causes of this failure, he uttered words that throw a flood of light on 
the working of the social and class forces that constitutes the core of the 
communal problem in India. This problem is not confined to the clash 
between Hindu and Muslim only ; the Shia and the Sunni sects amongst 
Muslims, the Momin and "Shareef ’ classes amongst Muslims, the varna 
and avarna amongst Hindus — the economically dominant and the 
economically “depressed” amongst Hindus — all these class and sectarian 
conflicts constitute the real problem in India, the problem of a social 
break-down. 

But what Mr. Wazed Ali has said is important in view of the light 
it throws on the working of the Muslim mind, of a section of it, in 
Two representa- ludia. In iUustrating the awakening amongst Hindus, 
live literary and contrasting this with the dimmer light in his own 
men—one mndu, community, he put forward the life and work of two 
one Mub m contemporary literary men, one a Hindu — ^Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, the other a Muslim — Abdul Halim Sarrar, the Urdu 
novelist. They were contemporaries who did the best part of their 
work in the last quarter of the 19th century. “As a creator of beauty, 
as a creative genius Abdul Halim Sarrar was in no way inferior to 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya.” The former showed in his writings 
an openness of mind, a universalism that the latter lacked. But it is 
undeniable that Bankim Chandra wields a deeper and wider influence 
over the life and thought of India. The reason for this was that th^ 
Bengalee literary man^ introduced into Bengalee literature the fiery 
spirit of patriotism,^ “borrowing” it from English literature, Tliis 
patriotism is the driving force of modem life ; service to, and sacrifice of 
self at, the altar of the country is the ideal of conduct to the modern 
men#, and women. Abdul Halim Sarrar, equally gifted, equally sensitive 
to the intuitions of bis time, could not be the fountain-head of this 
inspiration, the harbinger of this needed awakening, the law-giver of 
this idea]l. This inability was not due to any defect in his mental and 
spiritual endowments : it was due to his surroundings, to the “climate 
of opinion” in which he lived, the air which he breathed- Abdul 
HaKm ypus a resident of the United Provinces, then known as the 
North-West Provnice. He lived his life and did his work in an area 
where the Hindus weitC about 90 per cent of the population ; the Muslims, 
Abdul Halim’s brothers in faith, were 10 per cent only. 
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“The Muslims by aoeeptiag the ideal of pa(.riotism would but help in dcliveriii-- 
the reins of admiiustral.ivc power into the hands of the Hindus. Therefore Sarrnr 
could not use his pen in popularising the idoid of patriotism. But Bankim Chandra 
could do it, because he lived and thought and workal in an area, in the then Presi- 
dency of Bongml_ conslilutcrl of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, whore the Hindus, 
Bankim Chandra s co-religionsists were about 70 per cent of the population The 
i(lc!il-end of his patriotism was the establishment of Hindu supremacy As a 
sincere Hindu Bankim Chandra could accept this ideal and (dace at its service the 
superb powers of his intellect and the devotion of his soul. Tliercforc could he 
dedicate his pen to write “Ananda Mutt”, “Bitaram”, “Devi Chowdhiirani” to 
write the song of Bande Mu tar am.” ’ 


Mr. Wazocl All’s intorprotabion of this opisodo in modorn India's 
literary history is truo to the now popular theory which said that 
„ , history in its real sonso is a record of tho *'succossion 

India " dofonsivo and aggressive movements directed towards 

and PatrloUsm class and group interests and power relations.” Thero- 
foi’a lie de<‘iarod that in dealing with tho topic of patriot- 
ism tho Muslim literary men in India have had to face an inner 
conflict ; to uso his own words, they ever walk into a blind alloy. Patriot- 
ism is tho religion of tho modorn man and woman ; but tho litorary 
mon among Indian Muslims cannot follow this living inspiration. Ho 
cannot do so, because ho fools that it conflicts with the material 

interests of his community ; they cannot endanger theso by preaching 

tho cult of patriotism. The result has been that in tho absence of a 
living and vital ideal and purpose tho litorary creations of theirs 
are characterised by a narrovroess, by a backward looking vision ; 
and owing to this handicap their litorary creations have not been 
able to rise above coramunalism ; these have not mado any appeal to 
non-Muslims, to modorn-mindod Muslims. As an instanoo of this failure 
Hali’s “Musaddos” can he cited. Men of vision and insight in the 

Muslim community of India wore aware of this handicap. The inspira- 

tion of the poetry of the great poet, Muhammad Iqbal, camo from this 
feeling of failure and frustration. And ho strove with all his might to 
pull up Muslim thought and life in India from this rut. He felt that 
a wider and broader appeal, wider than tho sect and broader than the 
country, would servo as a dynamo. Therefore did he present the pan- 
Islamist ideal, first placed before modorn Islamic peoples by Jemaluddin 
Afghani, as a cement of a now universaliam, as a rallying cry for a now 
Islam, as tho burden of his song. This Pan-Islamism out through the 
rings raised by soot and country and race, made a Muslim in Oliina a 
brother of the Muslim in Morocco. In his Asrar-i^Khudi—Secrets of 
Self—'hs sang : * 


“ ’Tis folly to take pride in race. 

Race pervades the body which is mortal. 

Why to search for the essence of community in the land (rf birth ? 
Why to worship the elements of air, water and earth-?” 

Hut the same man sang also : 

“Ynnan-o-Misra-o-Roma sab mit gwe jahan se, 

Baki magar hai ab bbi Hindoetan Hamara” 

“Greece, Egypt and Borne have faded away from the world 
But stin lives my Mindostan/’ 
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This couplet laid bai'o the 
Muslim renaissance in India, 
country and 

The conflict in 
the Muslim 
mind 


sfcrugglo in the lioarb ol this poet of 

the struggle between the claims of 
religion. Even a nodding ac(iuaintanco 

with Iqbal’s poetry, of the message of his life’s 
striving, riveal to us the struggle that went inside 
the Muslim poet who in the later years ^ of his life 
blossomed forth as the poet of Muslim separatism in India. Wo can, 
therefore, appreciate the criticism of Mr. Wazed Ali that the 
attempt of this singer of “darning songs to the assembly” of Islam 
did not succeed as it was hoped. It failed because it came into 
clash with the realities of modern life. To Muslims Islam ^ as a 

religion is the centre of community life ; Muslims living in different 
countries are brothers in faith. Those are self-evident truths. But as 

ideals in State-life, the Khilafat and Pan-Islamism arc out of date 
as symbols of State organisation to-day : 

“In these ideals we do not find and feel the stirring of life. In the iudopendent 
Muslim countries the ideals of community life that Nationalism stands for have 
been accepted to-dav. If wc hug to our bosom an ideal that was valid in the past 

but is almost lifeless to-day, we will fail in our literary life, in our State life.” 

This is the cruel tost that tho Muslim community in India must 
pass through, said hir. Wazed Ali. Further analysing tho cruelty of 

the choice he said that it is not possible, it is diSi- 
cult, for Muslims in India to accept and to work 
for the idea and ideal of an all-India Nationalism — 
the idea and the ideal of an India, one, whole and 
indivisible. That would mean for Indian Muslims the accoptance of 
the superiority of the majority community in India, of tho Hindus. 
But, under present circumstances, no Muslim in India can lieartily 
accept such an idea and ideal, heartily welcome tho possibility of 
their success. At the same time they cannot contcmplato tho present 
state of political dependence as a permanent arrangement. What was 
the way out ? As a Bengalee Muslim, spoaking to a Bengalee 

Muslim audience, Mr. Wazod Ali prosontod to them tho ideal of 

developing the particularism, the uniqueness of life in Bengal, distinct 
and peculiar. As an ideal of Stato organisation the people of Bengal 
will not separate themselves from India or any federation in India. But 

“Onr aim will be not an All-Tnclia Nationalism but a Bengalee Nationalism 
equal with ofcliers in the free federation of Stales in India just as within tho British 
Commonwealth of Nations there are enthroned tho Canadian, Australian and tlie 

Irish Nationalisms For us (Bong;alee Muslims) this ideal is the way, the only 

way, to our ultimate good. With this ideal there is no i^ossibility of conflict in 
our communal interests, in our religious and cultural interests. The same can be said 
of Bengalee Hindus who are almost equal in number to Bengalee Muslims. In 
number the Muslims are a majority, a small inajonty, but in prestige and iniluence 
the Hindus are dominant. Therefore both the communities can lieartily a(*(*cpt this 
ideal and devote their energies to tho service of their common motlicrland.” 


Bengalee 
Nationalism as 
a remedy 


We have noticed Mr. Wazed Ali’s speech in some detail because 
we think that, it represents tho movement of thought in a section of 
ThiidMciil- ' Muslim community; because it represents 

ii/cai ia its, \ attempt to build up a bridge of reconciliation between 

of thought in India that appear to be 
' strictly communal lines. He appears to suggest 

that the conbept <5f j^faSbljistdi tod nationalism, accepted to-day in the world, 
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in India, is easy for tbo Hindu to understand and accept, because he 
belongs to the nnijority community in this country, and as far as human 
imagination could look forward fco, the Hindu will remain so. The Indian Mus- 
lim cannot accept and work for this ideal ; it is not in human nature to do so. 
Therefore ho suggested as tlio ideal for tlio Bengalee Muslim what may 
be called Linguistic Nationalism, a new cement of human relations, the 
tie and tlie bond of language that bind the Bengalee Hindu and the 
Bengalee Muslim. lie did not appear to have any interest in the 
All-India N.^tionalism that claims tho allegiance of the majority of the 
modern-educated men and women of India. Because ho did not believe 
and he gave expression to ihis scepticism in the speech under review that 
India was ever one and wliolo, politically and administratively. Even 
during tho hey-day of IMuslim rule in India, oiilior during the period 
when Patlian or Moglml cmivrors ruled at Delhi, there was no central 
administration in the country that could claim tlio allegiance of the whole 
countiy, or which was at'.cepted by tho many kingdoms and principalities in 
tho country. Tho less than two hundred years of centralised rule imposed 
by British administrators over India lias not been alile to create that one- 
ness of spirit tliat is tho motive power of nationalism. But Mr. Wazed All's 
id-^al has its difficulties in the way as the history of the last two 

and lialf years has indicated so pointedly. The integrity of 

the languago which wo know to-day as Bengalee is not accepted by a 
powerful section of tho odueated Muslims ; they resent the Hindu ideas and 
imageries tliat are a])undant in that language to-day, and it is no 

longer possiblo to ignore the fact that an organised attempt is being 

made by them to dc-llinduise, or to put it in another wuiy, to Islamise 
tho language of Jiengal. Here is a conflict wliich Mr. Wazed Ali did 
not make any attempt to reconcile. In every x^^^ovinco and area the 
Hindu and the Muslim have boon wrangling over this question of 
languago, of script, endangering tho ideal which has been placed 
before tho country as a solvent of tho conflicts and competitions that 
divide India to-day, E.Kccpt in Bengal, in tho Punjab, in the North-west 
IVontior Province, in Sind where the Muslims are the majority popula- 
tion and are sure of their position, tho Muslims will bo the first to 
refuse to accept this ideal of Linguistic Nationalism. Among political 
idealists in the Muslim community, there are other ideas and ambi- 
tions which Mr. Wazed Ali has taken no notice of. We have in 
previous volumes dealt with certain of these — the Pakistan Movement, 
the Federation of Cultures sketched by ^Dr. Abdul Lateef which 
was to consist of ’‘Hindu Zones'* and ‘‘Muslim Zones**, requiring 
vast transfers of population from one region of the country to 
another. 

The Islamic Cxdture of Hyderabad (Deccan), a Quarterly Journal 
Commnnal Division published under the auspices of the thought-leaders of 

oilttcUa the Nizam State headed by Sir Akbar Hydari, in its 
^’Cultural Activities*' Section in a recent issue speaks of seven schemes 
outlined by Muslim thinkers and public men. These are : 

Sir Sikander Hayali% Scheme, the Pakistan Plan, the QuiKmaepartite Scheme 
of the Nawab of Mamot, the Pakistan , (Miphate, Dr. LatiTs Cultural J^ituire qf 
of India, the Scheme of Muslim Ped^tlon and the Eastern Afghmistah,, 
Bchesae* 
d 
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The first schome was published in the Indian Press on the 30th 
of July, 1939, and it must await discussion and criticism 
Cal^hate volume of the Annual Register, The 

^ ^ ^ others or certain of them we quote below from a 

summary published in the pages of the Islamic Culture as ‘^cultural 
activities” ; 


“The Punjab Muslim students dream of a Pakistan Caliphate in the North, 
Moulana Abdul Wadood of the Jamiat Ulema, Sarhad envisages an iiidci)ciident 
Muslim State to be called Eastern Afghanistan. The proposed Pakistan Caliphate 
is to comprise not only Sind, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Kashmir and the Punjab, as included in the original Pakistan Scheme but also em- 
braces in its fold parts of the United Provinces, and tiie Central Provinces and 
Berar running along with the Ganges right up to Bengal and Assam. Both the 
schemes aim at establishing an exclusively Muslim Slate in Nortliern India. Tho 
rest of India is described as Ood^s Country, The Muslim Bludenls’ Federation which 
has propounded the Scheme of Pakistan Caliphate claims the birth-right of Mus- 
lims in North India as their homelands, and in other words, moans exclusive rights 
of Muslims where they predominate. The proposed Muslim State, according to its 
authors, will be ruled by a spiritual dictator who will be the shadow of God on 

earth in accordance with the injunctions of the Ifoly Quran. The scheme has 

already found support among the tribes— Mohmands, Afridis, Waziris, and various 
tribal areas.” 


The direction of these ambitions are unmistakable ; speaking meta- 
phorically these explode ideals like those preached by Mr. Wazed Ali. 

These are not new ambitions at all, as readers of 
anSlti^s— their Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s book — India Under Ripon, pub- 

motive power lished in 1909 — can easily understand. The book embo- 

died Blunt’s diary of his tour through India in 1883. 
Ambitions like these burned dim in Muslim hearts in those days, and 
have leapt into view today. The dream of recovering the reins of 
authority in the State in India which had slipped from Muslim hands are 
in the consciousness of many Muslims, modem-educated Muslims, reali- 
ties of today, within the grasp of resolute men. It would be foolish for 
Indian public men and publicists to shut their eyes to the sinister 
possibilities of the schemes of federations outlined by Muslim thinkers 
and public men. These have revived ambitions, provoked particularistic 
conceits, and stimulated aggressive activities that would result in 
breaking up tho unity and integrity that have been India’s from beyond 
recorded time. Eeformers and reactionaries among the leaders of the 
Muslim community in India appear to be helpless instruments in tho 
hands of forces that are almost elemental in thoir sweep and violence. 
These ambitions and activities have called forth answering ambitions 
and activities in the Hindu community represented by the Hindu Mahasabha 
Movement. 

There appears to be no possibility of reconciling these ambitions. The 
Indian National Congress which has been trying to stand between these, 
Deanerate absorbing the force of their clash, trying to act as a 

^ Hope ot mediator, have so far failed in its attempts. -And the 

u^ty , scene is darkened by clouds of trommunal bitterness, of 
. . ; misunderstanding, which show no signs of dispersing. 

Men of good-will both among Hindus and Muslims appear to be getting 
sick of these bickerings, to be retiring from the leadership of their 
ocminunities and leaving the field to ambitious people who have forgotten 
that in the modem world the cement of social life is not supplied by 
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religious beliefs and practices, that in countries whore men and women 
professing different religions havo been living for centuries they cannot 
afford to be over-punctilious with regard to the observance of their 
particular ceremonials, that fanaticism in respect of them is not only a 
crime, it is a sin against the spirit of all religious life. We can only 
live in the hope that this is a passing phase, that the awakening that 
characterises the life of the communities will be diverted to activities 
that will serve the common interests of all. But today, as Sri Chakra'S’arti 
Eajagopalachari, Premier of Madras, said, “no man could speak on these 
subjects without feeling a sense of despair and madness.*' Withal we 
are upheld by the hope and aspiration given expression to by the same 
Congress leader on the occasion of the celebrations of the birth and death 
of the Prophet of Islam organised by a Muslim Association of Madras on 
May 21, 1939 : 

“People of India were often told that they had many religions, many languages 
and many customs and were, therefore, an unfortunate people on the whole. But 
it might not be so in truth. It might be that there was a great ambition also to 
be achieved, and that in the midst of all the variety, they might see the universal 
truth and the beauty of life. That, if attained, would be a great tiling. A very 
highly civilised people realising the unity of all religions was a great ambition which 
they had still before them and for w^hich they should work hard and with pleasure. 
All the troubles might perhaps be leading towards the fulfilment of a great and 
unique glory in their own country.” 

Prophets and saints in India have been through the centuries and 
milleniums of her history trying to build up a composite life out of 
the varieties of religious experiences and the intuitions of the spiritual 
realm assembled in India from all quarters of the globe. The per- 
ception and realisation of the unity that per\’ades creation has been 
one of the gifts of Hindu culture to the store-house of world wisdom 
and spirituality. And the ambition referred to by the Madras Premier 
might not be as far-fetched as it appears to-day when India is being 
rooked on the stresses and strains of communal and sectarian suspi- 
cions, fears and ambitions. 


We have seen how Indians are not able to present a “united front’* 
to secure freedom in their own home-land. Men and women who are organis- 
- „ ed in the Indian National Congress have been found divided 

South^AfrfL counsel, divided in action. The organisation of the 

“The Forward Bloc” under the leadership of Sri Siibhas 
Chandra Basu is an evidence of this division. Wo 
have discussed the ideological hack-ground of Muslim separatism in the 
country. Divided on so many points in their own homeland, it is no 
wonder that Indians abroad should have had their seK-respect insxilted* 
and their interests damaged in various parts of the world, near and 
far. During the six months the events during which form the' subject 
of discussion in the present volume of' the Indian Annual Register ^ 
Burma, ^ Ceylon, South Africa and the islands in the New World, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, have shown that the Indians whose labour has made the 
wealth of these countries have become unwelcome to them. In Burma 


Indian Eves and properties have suffered Ibss ; in Ceylon daily-paid 
Indian employees in Government departments, about 10,000 of them, 
have been served with notice that their services were no lon^ xe« 
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quired, and an orgaaised attempt is being made to drive Indians from 
the trades and services in the island. In South Africa the ruling 
classes, one-fifth of the total population of the country, smitten by the 
conceit of white colour, have declared that the two laklis of Indians, 
one-fiftieth of the population, shall either leave the country or 
shall live in the country as a population of an inferior breed, accept- 
ing the badge of this inferiority. For forty years and more the 
administration of the country, run by Boers and Britons, the former more 
arrogantly, have been trying through processes of law to reduce Indians 
to this position of helotry. In the Union Parliament, in its House 
of Assembly, was being discussed the Asiatics (Transvaal) Land and 
Trading Bill in course of which speeches wore made that revealed the 
mind of the ruling classes. Dr. Malan, leader of the Nationalist Party, 
gave expression to the unalterable aim of the ruling classes to segre- 
gate the Indians ; the United Party, the Party of the then Government, 
entertained this idea as strongly as the cent per cent racialists re- 
presented by Dr. Malan’s Party. One of the items in the programme 
of the United Party was the following : — 

“ the protection of the European population as well as the coloured and 

the natives against Asiatic inimigration or eompetilloii, with recognition and 
maintenance of the existing rights of Asiatics born in the Union or legally 
resident there.” 

The Bill under notice required that Indians must agree to live in 
lands separate from others, that they must not be allowed to acquire 
lands in “European quarters'*, that they must ply thoir trades in non- 
European quarters. Mr. Hofmoyr, one of tho two or three members who 
stood by Indians in their fight for self-respect and life, said that this 
“segregation by legislative compulsion” — there has been social and 
economic segregation all the time — would mean “the economic strangulation 
of Indians,” their extinction in the country, a consummation desired by 
the vast majority of the ruling classes. Mr. Hofmeyr also said that 
such an enactment would drive the Indians to join the “Non-European 
Front** that was being organised all over South Africa. 

The threat of this law brought Swami Bhawani Dayal, President 
of the Natal Indian Congress, to India with a view to enlighten the 
Government and the people of India of the condition of 
**oppr^rfon and under which the two lakhs of Indians — men, 

repression” women and children — have been living. He addressed 
public meetings, saw the leaders of public opinion and 
public life in the country, interviewed Sir Jagadis Prasad and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, Member and Secretary in charge of the Overseas Depart- 
ment under the Government of India. After more than , two months of 
this work pf education and enlightenment, he was constrained by 
developments in South Africa, by the discussions in the South African 
Upidn Legislature of the Bill referred to above, to address “An Open 
Letter” to His Excellency the Governor-General of India, drawing 
atfention to tbe disabilities of Indians, of South African Indians, 80 per 
feeut ' of them hom in the Union, and knowing no fatherland or motherland 
for themsdy^s except this strip of territory within the embrace of the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. The letter was dated the 6tb of June, 
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1939, and addressed from Bombay. It gave in a few hundred words the 
history of the life of Indian residents in South Africa during a period 
of seventy to eighty years. It is a story of “oppression and repression, 
breaches of assurances and pledges*', to quote the words used in the 
letter. The first batch of Indians to go to this region appear to be 
Tamilians and other South Indian peoples. They were sent to Natal 
to la]-)Our in the sugar plantations started by w’hite capitalists. People 
from Gujarat, from the United Provinces and Bihar followed their foot-steps. 
The number of those comparatively free-mon was augmented by the 
labourers as and when their period of agreement service ended. These men 
floated into many a trade in a small way, as hawkers, and as day 
labourers. The talo of their woo began at this time, about 1885. A 
hue and cry was raised l)y the Boer and the Briton, raised on their 
behalf, that tho Indians wore and would bo wresting tlie livelihood 
of the white people by encroaching on tlio occupations and trades that 
supplied it to them. Stories ot* Indian “invasion”, of Indian “pene- 
tration**, of “the White civilisation” placed “in danger”, were circulated 
and received with credence. These fears and apprehensions were sought 
to bo removed by tho Gandhi-Smiits Pact of 1914. ending the Passive 
Eesistance Movement which had tested the now techniquo developed 
by Mahatma Gandhi in fighting social and political wrongs. This Pact 
or Agreement was confirmed by tho acceptance on belialf of India of 
the Eeeiprocity Eesolution of 1917 ot tho Imperial War Conference 
which was furtlicr ela])orated in 1918, 1921 and 1923 recognising the 
right of the Dominions and of India — for tho purposes of those 
agreements India was accepted as a Dominion — to control tho com- 
position of their own population. By the 1914 Agreement it was agreed 
that thero w^ould ho no more emigration from India to South Africa. 
This was agreed to with a view to rid tho minds of the whites in 
South Africa of tho fear that tho country would bo flooded by unres- 
tricted emigration from India. This agreement carried tho implication 
that tho resident Indian population, the domiciled and Soiith-Africa-bom 
Indian poimlation, would be enabled to live and work as South Africans, 
would be enalflod to rise to tho standard of Wosteim civilisation. The 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 accepted on bohalf of the then South 
African Government this duty of raising the standard of life of 
Indians in the Dominion, of helping them to assimilate themselves to 
the economic life of tho country, the duty of discouraging any discriminating 
treatment against thorn. But these assurances, pledges and agreements 
have been treated by the ruling classes of the country as so many “scraps 
of paper ’* Those have not brought any cliange in the behaviour of the 
whites. Swami Bhawani Dayal quoted in ^ support of this unchanged 
mind a few words of the present Prime Minister of the Union, General 
Hertzog, uttered “not long ago”, that “after all is said and done, we 
want to get rid of Indians as far as possible.** The Asiatic Land and 
Trading Bill introduced and being discussed in the Union Parliament is 
an indication of this determination. And confronted by this danger, an 
increasing number of Indians have be^ asking th^selves, as the Ei 
Hon'ble Srinivas Sastri once asked the late Lord Haldane ; “...where 
do we stand in the Commonwealth ? Is there no hope for us ?** 
Lord Haldane had replied ; by no means. God forbid 
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Experiences inside and outside India should have killed this *‘hopo/' 
But they have not done so* Swami Bhawani Dayal’s ‘*Open Letter’" is 
a proof of this. So is the resolution passed at a meeting 
ninrSt All-India Congress Committee held at Bombay 

In S. Africa ^he last week of June, 1939. The Bill in the South 

African Union Legislature precipitated an agitation 
amongst Indians in that country. Naturally they looked to the homeland 
of their fathers and mothers for help and guidance ; specially to Mahatma 
Gandhi were their eyes turned in this new crisis in their community’s 
life. Eor, it was in South Africa that was begun the kindergarten 
training in Satyagraha, in non-violent civil disobedience on a mass scale, 
that has been Gandhiji’s contribution to the development of political 
theory and practice in the modern world* The leaders of South African 
Indians were agreed that if the Bill became law, and if it was set in 
motion, they would adopt the instrument chiselled by Gandhiji to fight 
this wrong. But there appears to have developed differences of opinion 
among them with regard to the method of using it, with regard to the 
organisation that should organise and lead this fight. A section of them 
contended that as the Bill was directed against Indians specially, the 
organisation of the fight should be confined to Indians alone. Another 
section, the younger section, the smaller section, contended that this 
anti-Indian Bill was an expression of the perennial policy of the white 
rulers of the country, the policy that has been described by the philoso- 
pher-statesman of the Union, General Smuts : 

“In South Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples the same 
footing as the whites. Our equality is based fundamentally on the doctrine 

that in Church and State between white and coloured peoples there can be 
no equality.” 

Another South African politician, Mr, Huggins, Prime Minister of 
South Rhodesia, gave a more colourful description of the condition of 
things in the whole of the sub-continent. The European community 
was “an island in a sea of black” ; artisans and tradesmen formed 
the shores, and the professional classes the highlands. If there 
should be an erosion of the shores by the natives, they would 

gradually take to the highlands ; this would destroy European civili- 
sation in South Africa. The only safety of the white, of the white 
man’s mission in Africa was, therefore, complete segregation, the 

natives being allowed to come into the white “reserves” only as 

helpers and not as competitors. 

The Asiatic Land and Trading Bill is an expression of this idea, an 
instrument for making permanent as far as human ingenuity could do so, 

^ „ this policy. As such, this section of Indian leaders 

^ ^ contended that the Bill should be fought with the help 

inevitable other coloured peoples who were victims of the 

same . policy. The whites in South Africa, who formed 
the ruling classes, were a little over 20 lakhs in the country ; the 
Bantus and Negroes were more than 66 lakhs ; the people technically 
known as “coloured”, the products of white-and-black alliances, were 
about 10 lakhs ; others were about 5 lakhs of whom Indians were less than 
2 lakhs. This division in the social strata has made it possible, made 
it necessary, that aU non-white peoples should combine and fight the 
evil that is represented by the existing monopoly of State-power 
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by the whites. The feeling of this possil)ility, the appreciation of 
this necessity, has been growing among wider sections of the non- 
white peoples. To the growth of this consciousness was duo the 
organisation of the “Non-White Eront” to which Mr. HoCmeyr had referred 
and which has boon quoted, in a x^aragraph above. The leaders of the 
non-White peoples other than Indians have been expecting that the 
Indians would join them in a common figlit ; they have been offering 
help in the impending fight in which Indians would bo engaged if the 
Bill was passed and the law was enforced. A section of the Indian 
community in South Africa was in favour of accepting this help ; and it 
was reported that an organisation of theirs was represented by delegates 
when about 45 organisations of the non-whito peoples of South Africa 
assembled at a meeting to found the “Non-European Front.’* 

This aspect of the problem, tho attitude that the general body of 
Indians should adopt towards tho fight of their non-whito neighbours, 

, became a subject of diseussiou in India at about this 

meeting of tho All-India Congress 

approves of it Committee held in the last week of June, 1939, it 

came in for debate and discussion. The official draft, 
tho draft put on behalf of the Working Committee, of the resolution on 
tho situation in South Africa, was reported to have been made by 
Mahatma Gandhi. It contained words that expressed the hope that 
“there will be no dissensions among them (Indians) in South Africa 
and that they will present a United Front.” The resolution was 
amended by the addition of tho words : 

“And co-operato with the inhabitants of South Africa in opposing the 
segregation policies which are directed against all non-European races.” 

The mover of the resolution, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, accepted 
this amendment, and it was passed in this form. Then occurred a 
curious event. At the end of that day’s proceedings, Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru asked the permission of tho All-India Congress Committee to 
recall that resolution ; and permission being given the resolution in 
its original form was placed before the meeting and passed by a majority 
of votes. This procedure was adopted with a view to meet the 
objections of Gaudhiji and others in touch with the situation in 
South Africa who thought that the participation of Indians in the 
common fight against the racial policy of the ruling classes of the 
country, as proposed and desired in the words used in amending 
Gandhiji’s draft, “might result in adverse reaction in South Africa”, 
might “hinder*^ the cause of Indians in that country. It may be con-* 
ceded that Gandhiji’s draft would not irritate the nerves of the ruling 
classes of South Africa, that it might secure the Indians living there 
some temporary relief, though we have our doubts in the matter con- 
sidering the original injustice of the whole policy of the South African 
Government. An analysis of the resolution would show that it desired 
Indians in South Africa to keep themselves at a distance from the 
fight that the native Africans have been waging for their human rights, 
for their rights of citizenship in their own homeland of which they 
have been kept deprived by the white rulers of the country ; the resolu- 
tion with the history attached to it, the history of the amendment 
and of its recall and rejection, leaves the impression in the mind that 
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the leaders of public opinion in India desired that the descendants of 

their countrymen resident in South Africa should lead a separate life, 
separate from the life of the majority of the people in the country ; 
that to secure the integrity of this separate life they should make their 
peace with injustice and show their disinclination to throw their little 
weight on the side of the original inhabitants of the country, 
as the majority of the population of the country, rightly 
struggling to be free, to regain their rights as human beings, 

members of a modern State. The resolution exposed the position 

of Indians in South Africa as that of interlopers who were not pre- 

pared to co-operate in re-establishing the reign of law and justice in 
the country, who were anxious to consult the conveniences of the 

present regime in maintaining its present arrangements, social, economic 
and political. This may appear to be a paying proposition to-day. 

But when the Bantu and the Negro came by their own, as they 
will surely, helped thereto by the forces of historic developments, 

what will be the position of Indians in South Africa ? The organi- 
sation of the ‘"Non-European Front” is a mile-stono in this process. 
We are not sure that the AlLIndia Congress Oommittoo has been 
wise in ignoring this aspect of the question. 


This insult to Indian self-rospect, this calculated attack on the 
material interests of Indians, that have been going on in many parts 
of the British Empire, and outside of it also, is inherent 
^betw^^Q IndUa relation that subsists between India and Britain, 

and Britain unless the twist in this relationship be 

straiglitenod out, Indian self-respect will continue to be 
hurt, the material interests of Indians will continue to be damaged, 

and the Indo-British authorities wiU continue to be helpless in defending 
and protecting these. It may have been hoped that the arrival 
of “provincial autonomy*' will help to resore confidence, will 

enable the provincial Ministries to influence the agents of the “external 
authority” to so behave and so act that the rankling sense of polifcical 
subjection will find little occasion and opportunity to erupt into view. 
But there seems to be a provision in the scheme of creation which 
refuses to accept such a via media of conciliation, which refuses to act 
as an anaesthetic to political discontent. The “external authority” with 
all the good will in the world cannot fail to touch on the raw the 
sensitiveness of the subject population. The British representatives of 
the Government during the last two years that the Congress and 

Congress-Coalition and other Ministries have been functioning in the 

provinces, the former in eight out of the eleven provinces of India, have 
on many an occasion gone out of their way to bear testimony to 
the success of their work, to their understanding of the limitations of 
&eir |K)sifcion, and to their spirit of accommodation. 


' But the unnatural relation between the two countries is the breeding- 
ga^otujjd ot Buspioions and distrust that cannot be sterilised. That this 


cl 

autbnciay 

governments 


is So was proved by the Imperial Government undei> 
bating the- amendment of the Government of India 
. Act (1935) which was an invasion on the little pow5 
vrith which the Act had , endowed the provincial 
in- India/ The BiE was introduced in the itet 
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week of April in the House of Lords by tbe Secretary of 
State for Jndiai tlie klar<iuess of Zetland. Tbe relevant amendment was 
numbered clause 4 in the Amending Bill ; by this it was proposed 
to incorporate a new Section numbered 126-A in the old Act securing 
to the__ Central Government of India “essential powers of direction and 
control” over the Provincial Governments when an emergency due to 
war was proclaimed by the Governor-General under Section 102 of 
the Act. This emorgonoy power granted by Section 102 of the 1935 Act 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular fran- 
chise, whereas the new clause empowered an irresponsible Central 
Government with power to “give directions to a Province as to the mn.nT 7 pr 
which the executive authority thereof is to bo exercised.” It ap- 
peared from the speech delivered by Lord Zetland in moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the 25th of April that the amendments em- 
bodied in the Bill were on his re(iuest to the Governor-General 
submitted to_ the Provincial Governments "for their comment” ; that 
the “Ministries in three Provinces folt themselves unable to express 
any opinion”; tho Bengal Ministry received “special thanks” for the 
“thoroughness” with which they had dealt with the proposed amendments, 
and tho Punjab Ministry “lor tho spirit of cordial co-operation” with 
which they had mot tho request for assistance. The speech also 
revealed that tho_ majority of the Provincial Ministries had raised 
objections to the “invasion by the Centre of the sphere of authority, 
conferred by tho Act on tho Provinces.” But considering the conditions 
of modern wars roquiring for success in them certain measure of “unified 
control, not only of policy but of its execution”, the confernmont of the 
new powers on the Central Government of India, powers not only of 
“superintendence” but of “direction and control”, became necessary and 
justified. Indian opinion could not accept those arguments. It felt and 
expressed tho feeling that tho British Government gave tangible proof 
by this amending Bill of their distrust of tho Provincial Governments 
in India, of their apprehension that those Governments would with- 
hold their co-oiJoration or obstruct war activities in India. This dis- 
trust and apprehension were inherent in the policy of ignoring Indian 
sentiment in any declaration of war of which India would be made 
a party without so much as asking for her leave. The Bill has thus helped 
to further imtate Indo-British relations. Technically it might have been 
right. But in international relations legal and technical correctitude 
does not play a helpful hand. 


lado-British 
IVade Agree- 
ment 


The same incompatibility became manifest in the debate 
in the Central Assembly, the lower house of the OentMbl Legis- 
lature, raised on the motion moved on the 27th of 
March by the Member for , Commerce and labour in 
Lord Linlithgow’s Government, Sir Muhammad Zafrul- 
lah Khan, that the Assembly approved “the Trade 
Agreement signed on the 20th March, 1989, between His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Govemmeht of India.” 
In course of the debate the topic of the unnatural relation that subsisted 
between India and Britain cropped up again and again ; the political 
dependence of the former on the latter infiueneed the arguments that could 
hot be : kept restricted to economic and financial considerations. <A 
Vi ■ • • ' ■ ’ 
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Muslim member of the Assembly, Sir Syed Eeza Ali, deplored this 
trend in the discussion in the following words : 

“ I am afraid the chances of a reasonable consideration of the merits of the 

trade agreement are considerably prejudiced by the existing position in which 
India finds herself, India and England are not on equal footing, and, therefore, 
suspicions legitimately arise in the case of any settlement arrived at between these 
two countries. If India had achieved her political emancipation and an agreement 
somewhat on the lines on which the present has been drawn up came up for consi- 
deration before this House I am sure a very different treatment would be meted 
out to it from Uiat which so far as I can see it has received from this House 
hitherto,” 

This unnatural relation was demonstrated by the procedure 
adopted in seeking the approval of the Central Assembly to the Agree- 
ment which came into force whether the Assembly approved it or not, 
making the debate an eye-wash, as clause 16 of the Agreement said 
that “pending the coming into force of the present Agreement, 
the two Governments will apply its provisions as far as may 
be possible.*’ This Clause made Sir Muhammad Zafrullah’s motion 
and tho debate following it a wasto of time, a weariness of spirit. 
The motion of Sir Muhammad was saved from total rejection by the 
amendment moved on behalf of the European Group in tho Assembly and 
accepted by the majority against the opposition of the Government 
thafc consideration of the motion be adjourned till the Simla ses- 
sion pending the report of the Committee of the House consisting 
of a majority of elected members. Many of the speeches of 
the Opposition members recognised that thsre were valuable con- 
cessions made to Indian interests in the Agreement which required a 
quid pro quo, one of which was the scaling down of import duties on 
Lancashire goods. But this particular concession to Lancashire came in 
for the greatest opposition owing to the part played by Lancashire more 
than seventy-five years ago in using its political influence to throttle the 
Indian cotton mill industry, though today Lancashire’s trade with India 
was a pale shadow of its former monopoly in India. An estimate 
has it that twenty-five years back, before the last Great War, Lancashire 
used to send to India textile goods measuring about 3,000 million 
yards ; last year it could hardly send more than 200 million yards. 
These figures are an evidence of India’s progressive march in the field 
of modern industrialism, as well as of Lancashire’s deterioration. 

The present is not the occasion on which the history of this progress 
may be indicated. It^ does not require much research into India’s 
India financial and economic condition to become aware of 

thinkers and struck by the fact, that modem indus- 

industrlalism trialism, of which Britain has been the pioneer and 
loader in tho world since the latter half of the eighteenth 
century till, almost the end of tho nineteenth, has disrupted the econo- 
. mic arrangements in our country, throwing an increasing number of men 
on agriculbure as the only means of livelihood. India’s indusbries, worked 
'm[ homes of the people where men, women, and children could oo- 
were all but destroyed. Eor three quarters of a century leaders of 
Indian socjlskty were prepared to accept this disruption and debacle as 
in the,,,ha^al order of things,; they did not find anything in modem 
industrial Hfe, in its arrangements, in its division of labour and division of 
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wealth, whicli could bo challenged from the standpoint of justice, of human 
happiness, of social peace. The attempts of three generations of 
Indian economists, industrialists and social thinkers were inspired with- 
the belief that modern industrialism was one of the last and best words 
in human economy. They might have read of what Dickens, Oarlyie, 
and Buskin had said and wu-itten in criticism and condemnation of tlie 
order of things brought into social life by modern industrialism. But 
these they read as literature without any social puxi^ose and aim, as the 
expression of the revolt of super-sensitivo souls against things as they 
were in their times. The Swadeshi Movement that ran parallel to the 
Anti-Partition Agitation in Bengal and which spread over the whole 
of India in the first decade of the present century, the stirrings of 
mind and intellect occasioned by these movements, first created doubts 
in our minds that society as oi'ganised under the impulse of modern 
industrialism might not possess all the virtues that were claimed on 
its behalf, that many things of value in the material and spiritual 
world were probably being sacrificed at the altar of mechanical ejB&ciency. 
These doubts were the first muttcrings of a new evaluation of human 
nature, of human needs. The Hind Swaraj of Mahatma Gandhi may 
be said to be a representative of tliis school of thought. Since those 
days Gandhiji with his programme of the Charka and Khadi^ of 
village industires, afiSliated to the political activities in India, has given 
a new direction to thoughts and activities in the economic and indus- 
trial fields in India. His writings, their influence on concrete activi- 
ties both on the part of the Government and of the people, have become 
a touch-stone of economic thought and activities both on iho pai*t of 
the Government and tho people. To the modorn-oducated Indian, to 
the majority of them, however, the programmes associated with Gandhiji’s 
name, appear to be a return to the Middle Ages ; they cannot conceal 
their impatience with them. 

The National Planning Committee appointed in 1938 on the initiative 
of Sri Bubhas Chandra Basu while he was President of the Indian 
w « 1 w National Congress, and which has Pundit Jawaharlal 

Nehru as its Chairman, was acting under the inspira- 

Gandhiji ^ion of men who were not enthusiatic over the economic 
plans and programmes that Gandhiji has initiated. Though 
the Indian National Congress has Gandhiji as its mentor and 
guide, we cannot say that it has been able to enlist his support on 
the side of the Planning Committee. Speculations in the Press hinted 
at an initial conflict between the Village Industries Association 
and the National Planning Committee. This became explicit to the 
public when the correspondence between Gandhiji and Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was published in the middle of May, 1939. In a letter 
written by Gandhiji from Eajkot on the 10th of April, 1939, he drew 
attention to the fundamental differences that stood between him ' and' 
Subhas Babu ; and bow the two of them "honestly’* saw the same 
thing differently and even drew opposite conclusions from the same 
premises# He invited Subhas Babu to agree to differ, and meet on 
the social, moral and municipal platforms as the same political platform ^ 
could not accommodate them two ; that has been demonstrated' by^o 
what happened before and after Tripuri ; and even on the *:econ6n4o^^ 
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platform differences had been “discovered/' Subhas Babu understood 
the drift of this statement, and replying 'on the 13th of April ho 
wrote as follows ; 

“You have despaired altogether of our collaborating: on the political and eco- 
nomic platforms. You have added the economic, probably because you disapproved 
of our idea of industrial planning for India even though Ave advocate encourago- 
ment of suitable cottage industries along with industrialisation.” 

Gandhi ji’s passive attitude, attitude of non-co-operation, towards 
the National Planning Committee did not, however, halt its activities. 

In the third week of June, 1939, a Note was circu- 
lated through the Press for the guidance of the 

Uplift various Sub-Committees that had been appointed to 

survey the whole of the social and economic life 
of India. The Note said that the fundamental aim to bo kopt in 
view was “to ensure an adequate standard of living for the Indian 

masses/* It was recognised that “a really progressive standard of life 
will necessitate the increase of the national wealth five or six times/' 
But the Note was prepared to concede “for the presenb” that the 
minimum standard that could or should be reached was “an increase 
of national wealth of between two or there times within the next 
ten years ” It, therefore, asked the various Sub-Committees to so plan 

out the scheme that “a ten-year limit for the accomplishment of the 

Plan" might be laid down. The Note hoped that the Sub-Committees 
would be able to send their reports- by the end of October, 1939. 
The various Provincial Governments have been co-operating in the 
work of this Committee, making monetary contributions towards its 
expenses. Among the Sub-Committees appointed was one concerned with 
the development of cottage industries. Many organisations in the differ- 
ent provinces have been working for this purpose. They are affiliated 
to or supported by or independent of the Village Industries Association 
whose central research stations are at Wardha and Shogaon working 
under the eye of Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial Governments, the 
Central Goverjament, have their own organisations which have been 
trying to improve the economic condition of the villagers, to raise 
their standard of life by helping them to increase the volume of 
their agricultural output ; they have also been trying through improv- 
ed marketing arrangements to secure to agriculturists higher prices for 
their products. 


The ^ observer of events in India has to take note of those construct- 
ive, , activities which have for their aim and ideal a reconstruction of 
Til w life on ideas and plans that cannot afford to 

cwifrovmfes ^ blinded by the glamour of modem industrialism. 
In India The village craftsman and the cultivator has his con- 
tribution to make towards the enrichment of India's modem 
life* He cannot be ignored. Without his co-operation, heart-felt and 
inteSigant, life cannot be made better in India. A recognition of this 
is ^ the back of all tbe activities that stir the village and 
the totm in the country. In the process of readjustment that 
has be^, going on in India the masses have been relieved of many 
of their grievances as a result of the measures taken by the Governments, 
Central , and Provincial ; many of their rights have been recognised in 
law, and wait wider recognition in practice* ThC' fixity of ten^e of 
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the agricultinrists has boon recognised ; debt settlements through Con- 
ciliation Boards have been doing the twin work of destruction of 
rural credit and construction of it on foundations that may appear 
to be weak to-day. Through hopes and disappointments, inseparable 
from human endeavours, the wide-awake among the classes in 
India have been consciously working towards a new order of society; 
the masses not so fully roused have been feeling thoir way towards 
the lands of promise. The former, confronted by a social break-down, have 
been wrangling among themselves with regard to the methods and 
ends of thoir strivings. Tho controversies among Congressmen, between 
Muslim and Hindu, betw'eon Hindu and Hindu, between Muslim and 
Muslim, discussed in previous volumes and pages, are evidences of a great 
turmoil in the thought-world of India. Tlie masses under the leader- 
ship of men who belonged to the higher classes do not appear to 
have fully realised the inspiration and consequences of the activities 
they are engaged in. Tho British bureaucracy have been watcliing 
developments, having lost the assurance of former times. This is the 
Indian scene as it is reflected in tho various activities the end of 
which, for bettor or for worse, is the re-making of a new India. 


Oracles — 
old and new 


The controversies and conflicts in India that divide the classes 
and masses — what do they represent as a part of the process that 
has been re-making ,a new India ? They represent a 
great dissatisfaction' in the heart of a society that 
appears to have stood immobile through the centuries, 
that looked to Manu and Mahommed, to their days 
and to the philosophies, built up by them in response to tho search for 
a new valuation of human thought and human practice needed by the 
necessities of thoir particular days. It is asserted that the modem times 
have created new necessities that required new methods and new social 
habits to moot them, that the ideologies indicated in the Manu Smriti 
or the Manava Dliarma — the religion of humanity — ^preached in it, 
and that embodied in the Quran, are inadequate for modern purposes, 
for the mind and the body of the modern men and women. To the wide- 
awake among the classes, to the products of the modern universities 
established in India, the old concepts and ideologies and practices make no 
appeal ; they feel that no self-respecting individual life, no well-balanced 
social life, could be built upon them — life that was free from exploita- 
tion, conscious and unconscious. Bor about three-quarfcers of a 
century, beginning with the age of Baja Earn Mohun !]^y in eastern India, 
of Dadoba Pandurang in western India, and endi^ with the years that 
saw almost the whole world engaged in a^ competition for suicide, the 
years 1914-1918 — ^the leaders of the classes in India have been content 
to accept the leadership of Europe, of the United States of America 
in every field of thought and activity. The world-war exposed for 
the first time to their complacent eyes that the concepts on which their 
intellectual and social life had been reared up were not valid for the 
needs and demands of modem men and women. An interpreter of 
European life, Peter E. Drucker, bom in Vienna, in his book — The End of 
Miconomic* Man, first published in May, 1939— put the discontents and 
dissatisfactions in the w^tem world to a break-down of the moulds of 
bocM and economic life as it has been functioning since the BefOrmationi 
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since the rise of industrialism. He appeared to suggest that the 
European men and women were in despair with the complexity and 
terror of the unemployment problem, with the growing cruelty of 
the war scare ; in this despair they have turned for relief to the non- 
economic concepts incarnated in Communism, in Eascism and Nazism. 
Without accepting the validity of this interpretation, without affiliating 
the discontents and dissatisfactions in our own country to these non- 
Indian inspirations and institutions, one can still feel that the controversies 
taken note of in the present study grow out of the break-down in social 
life as it affects the educated, the modern-educated, classes of India. The 
ancient oracles of their own country have no message for them ; the 
oracles from outside their country speak in so many voices that they 
are not sure which one should they hearken to and follow. Gandhiji 
has for the last twenty years been holding up an ideal of conduct that 
the educated classes find it difficult to accept without mental reservations. 
Younger men such as Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri Subhas Chandra 
Basu seek and find inspiration in Socialism or Communism or variants 
of these ; the latter hopes that under the Indian sky “a synthesis of Com- 
munism and Fascism’* may be a part of the “next phase in world-history.** 
The masses in India cannot be said to be conscious of the total bankruptcy 
of their social values. Under the guidance of men like Swami Sahajananda 
Saraswati they may be dreaming of a Kisan Raj ; under the guidance 
of communalist leaders, Hindu and Muslim, there is danger of their 
ranging themselves under the ochre-coloured Swastika flag of militant 
Hinduism and under the green-coloured Crescent flag of militant Islam. 
The appeal of Indian Nationalism is being diverted to other channels ; 
the appeal to the “Economic Man*’ may not reach the consciousness of 
men and women whom, non-economio concepts have moulded. These 
are the impersonal forces that have been forging ahead to re-make India. 
No student of Indian history as it is evolving before his eyes, can remain 
unaffected by them, or be unconscious of their growing strength, of 
their threat to the unity and integrity of the country. He cannot watch 
these without being moved by fears and hopes, depressed more by the 
former than held np by the latter. — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Dev.) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 23rd. January to 18th. April 1939 

The Council of Slate sesflion, which opened at New Delhi on the 23rd. Jaimary 
1939, was the first Budget session of that House to he held in advance of the Assem- 
bly and had a sjKicial importance in connection with the Covernment of India’s 
forthcoming Budget-, the last that Bir James Grigg presented. 

As a revising chamber, the Council ordinarily begins its sittings some time 
after the Asscmlily meets and sends up Bills and other businesses. This time, 
however, some amount of important legislation, already awaited its attention, notably 
the Motor Vehicles Bill, whi<‘h was placed on the table at Simla and had since then 
been “lying in state’\ and the Income-Tax Bill i^assed by the Asscmlily at its 
special session in November The "Upper House was cx])cctcd to make all i)ossiblc 
haste with the Income-Tax Bill so as to enable the Finance Member to fix the 
income-tax rates under the newly adopted “slab system” and in(*orpornte them in 
the Finance Bill. The Wheat Bill, w’hich imposcu an import duty of Bs. 1-8 ]ior 
cwt. on imported wheat, also awaited its passage through the Council. 

Hazaribagh TitAi25 Disaster 

Mr. P. N, Sapru and Mr. Ilossain Imam attempted to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the Hazaribadi railway disast-er. Bir Qnthrie Rnsaell^ CJliief 
Commissioner for Railways, said that he would be in a position to make a full 
statement on the a<‘cident a day or two later and he suggested that the motion 
might, be defen*e<.l till then. After some discussion the movers agreed, and the 
Tresident., Bir Maneckji Dadabhoy, fixed 4 p. m. on Friclay for a debate. 

Motor Vehioebs Bili. 

Mr. S* Roy, Bccrctary for the Communications’ Depart meni, next moved that the 
Motor Vehicles Bill, as i)assed by the Assembly, bo taken into consideration. 
Mr. Roy traced the history of the Bill and said that at every stage in tJie 
process of its evolution, the Government wore guided by ilie iulvi<‘e not of rail- 
way interests but mainly of provinces through the Transport Advisory Contu-il. 
Mr. Roy proceeded to analyse the provisions and ex)>lain the changes ma<le in 
the original Bill by the I^cgislativc Assemldy. He rclerrcd to an umendnanit by 
which power of obiection to the grant of licciu^c was limited to suiipliors of road 
transport only and was taken away from railways and inland water transport. 
The other amendment related to compulBory insurance, the operation of wni<‘h 
would bo deferred till July 1 1943. Interestin |5 figures of insurance premium were 
given to the Council by Mr. Roy. He said that as far as they wore able to 
ascertain, the annual premiums likely to be necessary for the limits of insurance 
now specifial in the Bill would approximately be as follows : Ibivate motor car : 
Ks, 7o-8. Taxi-cab : 110. A So seater bus : Rs. lSIl-8. Goods lorry : Under 2 

l-oiis Rs. 70-8; over 2 tons Rs. 83-8. In conclusion, Mr. Roy said that he believed 
that the Bill, if properly worked, would bring motor transport under reasonable 
control, prevent the use of overloaded or unsafe volucles, secure better d living 
and eliminate the habitually dangerous drivers. The Bill had been framed to meet 
a real public need. 

Wheat Duty Bile 

26th. JANUARY The house passed without division and without any amend- 
ment to-day the Wheat Duty BUI as passed by the L^islative Assembly imposing an 
import duty of Rs. 1-8 per cwt on foreign wheat. Mr. N, R, Piliay, Joint 
Becretary, Commerce Department, moving consideration oE the Bill, outlined the 
histoi 7 of the measure and said that the duty on wheat, whi<-h had been abo- 
lished in 1937 had to be rcim|>osed last November, because the conditions prevail- 
ing in 1932-36 had re-emerged on account of a bumper world crop of wheat and 
low prices. Mr. R. B, Parker moved m amendment seeking to exempt from the 
duty consignments of wheat or dour ^tered inwards at the port of landing in 
Bi;itish India before Blst. December. Mr* 8tokea, Mr. Kulikkar^ and 
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Mr. S, K, Mahatta^ supported tlie amendment, while Sir A. P. Patro opposed 
it. Mr. Fanttilu, on behalf of tlie Congress group, slated that they would remain 
neutral. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bell 

Mr. Ohamhers next moving the Income-tax Aincndment Bill gave a general ex- 
planation of the provisions of the Bill. Eefenlng to the provisions to cheek 
what has been termed as legal avoidances by assessees, he admitted some of 
these as complex, but he argued tliat if it caused headache to the tax -dodger and 
his advisers, nobody need be worried. Another object of die Bill he said was to 
make the tax system more equitable. This was achieved by a change from the 
step' system to the slab system. Ex]lammg the difference between the two systems, 
he pointed out that under the change effected about five-sixth of the assessees 
from the lower range would be paying less wdiilc about one-sixth of the u])pcr 
range would be paying more. The next important change was in the mat*hinery 
for assessment and collection. The present Bill, he said, divided the assistant 
commissioners into groups, according to the functions entrusted to them, namely, 
the appellate and executive functions. All these improvements, he claimed, would 
not only brinp relief to the tax-payers but also result in obtaining more revenue 
which would be distributed to the provinces. Mr. Chambors then explainc<l the 
principal changes effected in the Assembly and claimed that the Bill rei>rcscu^d 
vast improvement in the existing law ana machinery and that it shoukl furnish 
a foundation to the system which should be as good as in any other country. 

27th. JANUARY The Council today resumed the discussion on the motion for 
the consideration of the Income-tax Bill, David D&vadoi^s, supporting the motion, 
felt that the assessment of the income of the wife in a idacc like Malabar wouhl 
lead to considerable hardship, ])articiilarly because, according to their law of inheritau(‘c, 
it was not the sons of the wife but those of the sis-ter of her husband, who inlieriled. 
He also objected to taxing the income of States’ subjects, resident in British India, 
and tlio agricultural income from Burma. The hon. IMr. P. N. Sapru announced that, 
the Bill generally met with bis approval. Apart from the fact that it stifieued the 
rigour of law for the tax-dodger the Bill by providing additional funds would be 
able to strengthen the democratic machinery of the provinces. He favoured the 
accnial basis of assessment but not the proiiosal to give allowances for wife and 
children. Mr. Hosaain Imam stated that he wanted the provision for double income- 
tax relief to be deleted. Mr, Imam pointed out that tJiose concessions were granted 
not by Indians but by their guardians. He therefore wanted that all such concessions 
should be withdrawn. Mr, Chamheray replying to the debate, referred to the criticism 
that tlie bill was a tax-gatherer’s Bill and said that the Income-tax Bill must necessarily 
be so but he pointed out that there were also many provisions which were for the 
benefit of the assessee. Turning to the argument regarding the aggi'cgation income 
of husband and wife, Mr. Chambers pointed out that under the Bill as it stood 
now, only the income of the wife from the assets transferred to her by her husband 
would be affected. On the argumeiil.s advanced regarding the agricultural 
incomes from Btates, Mr. Chaml)ers poini-ed out that at present such incomes were 
assessed when brought into British India, while the Bill proposed to tax it 
irrespective of whether it was brought into British India or not. The House then 
pass^ the first reading of the Bill, 

Hazaribagh Train Disaster (contd.) 

The adjouniment motion moved by the hon, Mr. P. N. Sapru and supported by 
Sped Euaaatn Imam of Bihar over Hazaribagh disaster was next disposeil of in less than 
an hour after Sir Outhrie RusaelVs statement which appeared to satisfy the House. 
Sir Guthne, chief commissioner of railways, informed Uiat he had received the final 
report of the senior Government ins]jeclor of Railways only this morning, through a 
sp^ial messenger, T understand from inquiries that it is a document of GO foolsca]> 

and refers to many points of detail. The Railway Board will examine this 
aocument before deciding upon the nature of the ijiquity to be instituted into the 
disaster. The need for an inquiry has been stressed by the Government of Behar 
m a tel^am to the Government of India, which Sir Guthrio read out This )>lea 

ba^ upon a resolution passed in the Behar Assembly on Jan. 19. A copy 
6t tlte debate on this resolution, 1 understand, has been not yet received from the 
Bihsir Government by the Railway Board. But it is being sent for’. Both Mr. P, 
AT, Sarp^' Mmaaim Imam said that the inquiry should be judicial and 
impartml^ Just as the Bihta inquiry was held by Justice Thom and which Mr. Bapru 
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contended had creatoil some confidence in the miiifl of the t.ravellin^ public. 
Although it wart technically a cenrturc motion, Mv. Baiini’rt Hpcoch was couched in 
a very moderate lone and there was no spirit of censoiiourt tn-iiicirtm. But ]\Ir. 
if 11,^8(1171 1771(1171, who had visited tlie scene of occurrence, which he dert(*ribc(l as a 
(u)d-forrtakon ])lace, inquiroil what positive efibrts were liciim; made to ])rcvent 
such dirtartlerrt in future. As re^i’ardrt tlie cause of the a<*cident of Jlazariha^’h, 
ijcUa Ra77i8(mi7t X)< 4 s*, leader of the ]h-Oi*:rcrtrtivo Party, whose Idler was read out 
by Mr. P. N. had rcCqrml to the several riimoiiis prevalent in Bihar 

and Mr. Hussain fiiiaiu was erilhail of the fact that the oni»inc of the train 
actually passed wdiile only the coaches were derailcil and cauj;ht fire. 8ir Outhiic 
Russell, however, was more than (‘onvinced that it was a clear case of sabotage 
and went into an exhaustive detail of the condition of the railway track at the 
])articular pla-'O. He dismissed the thCiU’y of some aggrieved Haihvay servants lieing 
at. the root of the trouble, by relating what the general manager of the JCast Indian 
Uailway had told him ciuitc recently, in Holhi, namely, that no reduction had 
been made since 1929 on this Railway. I'lio apalling mitaire of the tragedy was 

revealed when Sir (hilhric, in answer to a pointed question by Mr. IJussani 

I77i<t77i, infonnctl that 21 persons w^ere killed ami 71 injured. 

That the (xovcrnmeiit of India will give their earnest eonsideration to the 
request of the Bihar (lovorinnent who have sent a telegram tirging the appointment 
of an impartiid tribunal to empure into the train disaster near Ila/aril>agh on the 
K. 1. R. in pursuance, of a resolution passed by llio Bihar Assembly, was the 
assuraiK'C given by ^xv Outh7ic Russell, replying to the ilebatc. J^ir (hithvic 

said that the final rciHirt. of the senior (Jovcvnment inspector on tJie accident 

has now been ra'cived which will he nla^ed before the (lovernmcut and >vill be 

considered along with the reciucst of the Bihar (Jovernment. 

On this assurance the adjournment motion was withdrawn. 

lN"(g)Mi5-TAx Amend. Bill (contd.) 

28th. JANUARY A division, wm by the Oovernment, marked the closing 
stage of the detailed debate on the lucOme-Tax Bill to-day. The ameuclmcnt was 
moved by Mr. liaiTi Das PanUilu, who sought to delete a ]>rovisi(>n in Olause 
8t) of the Bill which gave the Oeiitral Oovernment the potver to apiioint as an 
accountant member of the appellate tribunal any person not possessing the rc(niisitc 
qualifications, if it was satislloil tliat he had qualifications and had adequate 

experience of a character which rendered him snitaiylc for appointment to tlic 
tribunal. Mr. Pantulu said that, this provision hud causal serious misgivings in 
the minds of the Associations of Accountants and Auditors that this ■would be 

to the detriment of such qualllied persons. The amendment was sup).ort(xl by 

Messrs P. N, Sapru and Hossatn Jmatn. Sir Ja77ies Orlgg 0]))>osing cx]dained 
the origin of the proviso aiul disclaimed any intention to “pack” the tribunal. 
He assured the House that the jwoviso wouUl neither )>e misused or abused. 
The amendment was pressed to a (hvision by the opposition and lost by 26 votes 
to 10. The House thereafter concluded the second reading of the Bill. 

The Council next resumed the third reading of the Bill and took up discussion of 
clause five. Mr, Santidas Ashuran complainal that the Council of Btate under 
the present constitution had no effective voice in shaping measures like the Income- 
tax Bill, although its members were more likely to be affected by its provisions. 
He felt that such measures should be referred to a joint select committee of 
both the Houses as -was done in England. The Speaker asserted that the Con- 
gress Party in the Assembly vvas mistaken in the impression that they had improved the 
bill by means of the comjwomise formula. They h^ not; and provisions of the bill 
as it was finally emerging from the Ooun<-il were likely to retard the industrial progress 
of the country. Mr. Btokes paid a tribute to the Finance Member and his lieutenants 
for piloting this measure. The Bill contains, he said, a gr^at deal of what was the 
result of a compromise and as such was a great achievement for the Finance Member 
who had been able to weld together so many diifering opinions. 

The Bill as amended was passed and the house adjourned. 

Indian Cotton Obss Act 

80 th. JANTTARY i— The Council passed to-daj the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The House accepted an official annmd- 
ment, bicrearing the number of members of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
ftom ten to eleven, the extra seat bmg allotted to the Bombay Cotton Growing 
Industry. 
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The Council alvso ptisHcd two other Bills, as passed by the Loi^^iidaUve Assembly, 
namely, the Bill further to amend the Ajmeer-Merwara MunKdpalitics Kegulallon and 
the Bill farther to amend the Destriiclive Insects Pests Act. 

Motor Veiik’les Bill (contd.) 

The Council, thereafter, resumed tire debate on the second reading of the Motor 
Vehicles Bill. Before it rose for lunch, the Council had disposed ol clauses U to 111, 
with 13 oHicial and three non-olhcial ameadmeiits. The three non-official amendments 
were moved by Mr. Marnadas Patitulii, who also iinsucccssfuHy attem[)U‘(l four otlier 
ameiKlmenlB. One of Mr. J'aiitulu’s amendments, which w'as accepted, sought to 
extend to co-operative societies of private vehicle-owners the iTOvisions of the Hc(*tion 
relating to (•o-o}'K)rative insurance. Another of Mr. Pantulu's amoudnieuls, wdiich 
sought to give Provincial Governments the power to reduce the working hours of 
drivers, was icje(*ted, after a debate which brought a rare sparkle of animation to the 
usually sedate House. The changes proposed by the amendment were an ia(*roiise in 
the interval of rest after every five hours, from half an hour to one hour, the redm*- 
tion of diiily hours from nine to eight, and of weekly hours from 51 to -18. Mr. 
Pantulu based his plea on human and humane grounds. 

Mr. S. N, Roy explained that similar provisions were proi)osed in the Assembly 
and supported by the Government but 'were rejectal, pcrha]>s as a result of the absten- 
tion of some members of 2^Ir. Pantulu’s Party (Congress). The Government, 
therefore, did not like to support tlic amendments in this House. He also suggcstetl 
that, if powers in the matter of fixing the houis of work were left to individual 
Provinces, uniformity of rules might be lost and drivers from one Province might 
find themselves in ditiiculties in .another. 

The amendment was lost without a division. 

■Resuming after lunch, the Council rapidly i)assed the remaining Clauses and 
Schedules of the Bill and jMr. 8. AT, Roy, Communications vSecretary, mov^ that 
the Bill, as passed by tlxe Assembly and amended by the Council, be passed. 

The hon. 8ir Thomas Stewart, Communications 'Member, replying, reassured 
the House that the object of this measure was not to strangle road transi)ort. On 
the suggestion that the Bill was the result of compromise, Sir Thomas observed 
that he was content to accept tlie term ‘^compromise” if it meant that everybody 
got together to pool their wisdom and the result of this i^ooUng was considered as 
a compromise. He admittetl that this long land com'plicatcd Bill was not the best 

E ossiblc and that there might be defects, which ex^xerience alone could reveal. But, 
e said, it would do much to solve the problem which it was intended to meet. 
The House then passed the Bill. The House then adjourned till the 13th, Feb. 

Railway Bttdgjbt Presented 

13tb. FEBRUARY :“-The Council of State held a short sitting this morning 
when Sir Guthrie Rmsell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, presented a statement 
of the esiimated expenditure and revenue in respect of Railways. (Bee Assembly Boction). 

Earlier in the morning, the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, as further amended 
by the Legislative Assembly, and dhe Indian Merchant Slm>ping Act Amendment 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, were laid on the table of the Cfoundl, 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill (contd.) 

15th. FEBRUARY -Mr. A. J1 Raisman, Finance Secretary, moving that further 
amendments made by the Legislative Assembly in the Income-Tax Amendment Bill 
be adopted, pointed out that the Assembly had made three amendments, two 
of which were of a purely verbal nature. As r^ards the third, it was entirely in 
the interests of the assessees. The House adopted the amendments without 
discussion. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

Mr. H* Dow, CJommerce Secretary, next moved that the Bill to amend the 
jaerehant Stoping Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con- 
dderatiOtt. He (^pained that the main object of the amending Bill was to permit 
. to make deductions from the salaries of seamen employed by 

iWns a scheme to institute provident funds for the benefit or their 

that such deductions were not permissible under the 
preset l^^. Aiter^pass^ the Bill, the House adjourned till February 18. 
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l)Er>ATE ON THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

Debate on the Eaieway Budget 

18th. FEBRUARY : —The Oouneil of }^>Uite held a general debate on the Rail- 
way Budget to-day. Ilotisain /waw, opening the discusBioii, urged that the Rail- 
way l)e]>artment should make all etforts to in(*rcase Revenues and reduce expendi- 
ture. That they did not do so was evident from past iigures. Mr. Imam complained 
thatf only those recominciulatioiis of the Wedgwood Committee which involved 
additional ^ ex]>cnditure had been readily adopted by the Railways. 

Pandit H. N. Ktinzru felt that there was a greater need to keep constant 
control over expenditure, oii the Railways, as the position was not such as to enable 
them to look uiion them with ctiuanimity. The Pandit particularly referred to the 
Bengal Nagpur, the Eastern Bengal and the Madras and Southern Marhatta Rail- 
ways, all of which had boo!i showing deficits for a number of years. One reason 
for these dcflcit.s was the i*ost,ly standard in ailministration and he advised the 
Government to insist on these railway administrations cutting down expendi- 
ture to reasonable limits. 

Sir Thomas Stewart, after thanking those who had congratulated him, refen*e<l 
to the difficulty of adciinatoly winding up a ilel)ate such as the one that had 
been held t,o-day. It was not. possihh^ for him to touch on all the lo]nc.s that had 
been mentioned during tin' debate. He si})caled in conclusion ior patience from 
(Titles. The railways were doing their best and that best was pretty good best* The 
House then adjourned till the 20th. 

ExenUDED ABE\H INTO NoUMVb AREAS 

20th, FEBRUARY : — Non-otlicial Bills and resolutions figured on the order pa))cr 
of the House when it. met this monfnig. Mr. Ham ias Pantuia moved the first 
resolution recommending to “the Governor-General in Council to intimate to His 
Maicsty’s Government the wish of t.his House that all the partially excluded ar^ 
and excluded areas within the boundaries or adjoining the boundaries of the provin- 
ces in India be converted into normal areas governed by the normal administrative 
machinery of the rcspcidivo provinces and declared as parts of the province concern- 
ed as soon as possible.” 

8tr Jagdish Prasad, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that the British I'arliamcnt had not had snlficient exi>criencc of the 
working of the now administrative machinery created for the areas under the 
Government of India Act. Ho refuted the allegation that there was any imperialist 
design in creating those areas and explained that the constitution provided that 
neither partially excluded areas could be converted into wholly excluded ones nor 
their area be enlarged. The resolution was rejected without dirision. 

rODYUAMY RiSSTRAINT BiU. 

Kumar Susil Kumar May Chowdhury, in moving the select committee motion 
for his bill to restrain polygamy in British India, said that opiiosition to the 
bill would come from Muslims most. He lussurcd the Muslims that in the event 
of the Council adopting his motion, he would move for the exclusion of Muslims 
from the operation of the bill in select committee. 

Mr. ruckle. Home BecrcUiry, opixiscd the motion. He said that the policy 
of the Government was that the bills which went to the root of social customs 
and religious beliefs should not be supported unless the;^ h^ the support of 
the majoiity community which was likely to be affected by it. 'Hiis condition was 
not fulfilled in the case of the bill now before the House. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment could not support it. He said that the provincial Governments today were 
more representative of the people of In^a than the Centra Lj^slature was. (pi- 
nions on the bill showed that a majority opposed it The motion was rejected. The 
Council then adioumed till February 23. 

Govt. Pueohase of Swadeshi Goods 

28rd. FEBRUARY The Council also met this morning to discuss non-official 
bills and resolutions. Mr* F. Hamdas Pantulu moved a resolution re( 5 ommendlng 
to the Govemor-Gena’aDin-Oouncil : (1) to make it obligatory for Government 

offices connected with the Central Government to use only fcwadeshi articles if 
available in India for office equipment; and (2) to <iis< 5 ontmue the use oi h%desh% 
arride^ in these offices unless they axe such as axe not manufactured in India ^d 
.ai^e absolutdy necessary. Mr. if. 8, A, Bydari, labour sew etary, said that subiect 
to two conditions being incorporated in the resolution, he would accept it on behalf ot 
th^ Govwnmeiht. These conditions were that Swadeshi articles must be of the requisite 
"Th® resolution as amende was adopted* 

n ■ ’ . , : 
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Hindu Monogomous Marbiagk« 

Mr. P, iV. Sapru moved (he second resolution asking for a committee to enquire 
into and report on the question of the desirability of a legislation for render- 
ing Hindu marriages strictly monogamous ])roviding for their registration and dis- 
solution under certain conditions. Sir Ramtmi Mcnon had no objection to the resolu- 
tion but he differed with the method of ajiproaeh to the problem. Mr. Shi vial MoiiUd 
moved an amendment and he did not antici])ate much o})position to this reform wliicli 
he said was overdue. He said as the law stood today a Hindu could marry any iiuinbcr 
of wives. This state of affairs must be ended. Hosaam Imam had no objec*-- 

tion to tlie resolution provided it affected the Hindu community alone. JMr. V. 
Ramdtts Pantulu assured the House that the Congress party would whole-heartedly 
supix)rt the resolution. As a matter of fact, by an amendment moved ])y one 
member of his party, they had gone further than the original resolution. The resolu- 
tion, he said, did not ask for a legislation but only for a committee of ciKpuly 
to ascertain if the legislation was desirable and was demanded by the ]>ubU<*. 

Mr. F. H, Puckle^ Home Secretary, opposed the resolution on belialf of the 
Government. Ho said the resolution was too comprehensive and would provide quite an 
unmanageable job for a single committee. Then, again, the <*ommitlcc of enquiry m 
suggested was undesirable. Fear was expressed in sonic quarters that the reforms 
suggested might make the lot of Hindu women harder just as the Sarda Act. 
led to more child marriages. Moreover, the committee would never come to such unani- 
mous decisions as would enable the Government to undertake the drafting of a 
Bill. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

The Navy Uihoiplene Bill 

7th. MARCH : — ^The Council took up to-day the Indian Navy Discipline Bill in the 
form recommended by the Governor-General. The Bill had been thrown out by 
the Legislative Assembly in the original as well as in the certified form. H, E. the 
Commanderdn-Chief^ moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that 
it was a short and simple one. In brief, it was <lcsigned to enable tJio naval 
reserve forces, when they were formed to be brought under naval discipline. It 
was, in fact, an extension of the provisions of the Indian Naval Disci]>lme Ac‘.t of 
1934 to these reserves. The Government already had power to raise tlie reserves 
under the provisions of the Government of India A<a, but it must take i)owcr to 
bring them under naval discipline and tills was all that was now required. 

His Excellency proceeded to exphiin in detail the composition of the four 
reserve forces proposed, to be created and pointed out that the full strength of those 
forces would not be reached^ in less than eleven or twelve years and would most 
likely not exceed fifteen or sixteen hundred officers and men. All the ratings 
would be possible to secure a substantial Indian majority in the Officer ranks. IDxplain- 
ing the clauses of the Bill, His Excellency rcfciTcd to the distinction made between 
failure to attend training and failure to attend when calied into a(*tiial service* The 
provision r^arding evidence of failure to attend hud down that a certificate purpur- 
ting to be signed by an officer appointed in this bdiabE under the rules, stating tiiat 
the member concerned failed to attend, shall, without proof of the signature or 
gipomtment of the Officer, be evidence of the matter stated therein. An analogy, said 
His Excellency, -was to be found in the acceptance by courts of certificates issnecl 
by ^ Chemical Examiners. To require the officer to appear before a court every time 
he issued a certificate would be impracticable during war time. 

1 Council passed the Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General 

by 28 votes to 11. 

Discussion on Railway Budgbi' (oontd.) 

0th. MARCH;'-General discussion on the railway budget was resumed to-day. IVIr. 

opened the attack on the budget and directed his criticism at detailed 
pomts. He condemned the ‘raid^ on the revenue reserve fund in the financial year 1937-38, 
the deficit in 1938-39 was much greater than that declared, because Rs. 38 

whim were due^ to the provinces, had not been paid and should, therefore, have 
oem :^dea ^ the deficit. He welcomed the doubled import duty on raw cotton. 

said that taking into account all the circumstances, both 
ijxtei?ciational, the budget was not to his mind unreasonable. He, howevesr, 
otop^d th^'ijfi^itionof an added duty on raw cotton He contested the assertion oi 

expenditure on defence as compared to other countries, was 
very low aMuluskated his argument by saying ; Tfyou take one rupee Lrom a man 
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whose earning was Bs. 8 only the deprivation of one rupee is serious, while if you take 
one million rupees from a man who earns eight millions, the loss will be comparatively 
less.’ 

Bai Bahadur' Lata Ram Saran Das, leader of the Opposition, declared that the 
Finance Member had under-estimated yields, both from the excise duty on sugar and 
income-tax. Had Sir James Grigg not indulged in this under-estimation there would 
have been no budgetted tleficit. The 8]>caker advocated an enhancement of the import 
duty on foreign piecegoods and was of opinion that the import of machinery and 
textile goods should not bo overtaxed. 

IMr. i?. S'. Parto* did not believe that if the British connection was severed, India 
would be in a position to boiTow eiUier internally or externally on a six per c^ent, basis, 
lie reminded the House of his warning to the Finance Member to expect diminishing 
return with Customs on account of the existing high level of customs duties. Mr. 
Parker urged on the government to reduce the taxation of motor transpoit which, he 
thought, would greatly assist to increase the prosperity of the country and would bring 
them ample compensation in other forms. The speaker placed before the House the views 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on thei>roposed increase of the duty on cotton. 
The Chamber feared, concluded Mr. Parker, that the inclusion of this tax in the budget 
might, spoil any chance that there was, of the central legislature accepting the proposed 
Indo-British Agreement. 

Bai Bahadur 8. N. Mahata deseri])cd the budget top-heaxy^ in character, burden- 
some to the taxpayer and stc])-motherly in treatment to nation -building activities, 
though he admitted that it had certain more pleasant features than its pr^ecessors. 

Mr. P. iV. Sapru gave the budget a mixed reception. He said that the main problem 
of India was to provide avenues of employment and livcliliood for the growing millions 
of the population. He hoped that the Marquess of Linlithgow’s immediate sympathetic 
intervention in Bajkot to save the life of India’s greatest man was an indication of a 
change for the better attitude of the Government of India. From the standpoint of 
principle, Mr. vSapru considered the doubling of the duty of raw cotton botli unsound and 
unjust. He pleaded for greater co-operation between all Finance Ministers of India and 
suggested a conference to discuss the qxiestion of a coordinated financial policy. We 
have in India not one Grigg but eleven. {Sir James No, No, No). 

8\t James Grigg, in reply, rebutted the accusations of step-motlierly treatment to the 
development departments. Kef erring to the other accusation of having no regard for 
the needs of the provinces, Sir James Grigg declared that his object had been to start 
})rovinccs on their autonomous way witli as good chances of solvency as could be desired. 
As for the difficulty caused by the concurrent field of taxation, the Finance Member 
pointed out that if and when tlie proceedings of the last Finacc Ministers’ conference at 
Delhi were disedosed, it would be found that the proposals 'were made to meet that 
difficulty and those proposals would be feasible even now in spite of the Federal Court 
judgment. There was, he declared, no question of dropping the Finance Ministers’ 
Conference, but his preoccupations with the Income-tax Bill made it impossible tq hold 
a conference again. Defending the increased import duty on raw cotton, the Fiii^ce 
Member referred to two extenuations, firstly, considemtion that one of the conditions 
prescribed for the grant of protection was abundant supply of raw material, and se<‘Ondly, 
ou the ground of financial necessity. Needs must be met when the devil ^ove and he 
assured me House that the devil that drove was not Lancashire’s but Finance. The 
duty would have the incidental effect of helping the grower and was le^t burdensome. 
He was credibly informed that the effect of the duty in the case of the mills, 'which used 
entirely imported cotton, would be one pie per yai*d of cloth in retail price and the 
average effect on the whole industry would be oue-third to one fifth of a pie per 
yard of cloth. A countervailing duty on imported cloth and yarn demanded by many 
critics would bring no gain, but would only acederate the decline of the import of 
Lancashire goods which four years ago product Bs. 287 lakhs, but had not shrunk to 
Bs. 100 lakhs. Turning to me eiiticisms of the defence budget, Sir ^ James Gr^g 
pointed out that the Ohatfidd report might make radical transformation in the solution 
of the military problem of India and until that transformarion had taken place it 
was idle to answer questions ; answers would be out-of-date very soon. He however 
invited the hon. members to consider whether India’s expenditui^ ou deface of three 
or four per cent, of the total national income was to be r^arded disproportionate, even' 
allowing for her financial economic condition, when it was known that Great Britain 
spend on defence I2}i per cent., and Germany 2l> per cent of the national 
incomes, , ' 
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Prohibition in Eefresiiment Kooms 

13th. MARCH The Council met today^ to consider the non-official resolu- 
tions. Mr. Baindaa Pantulu moved a resolution recommeiulinj^ to the Governor- 
Geueral-in- Council that the sale of alcoholic liquors in tlie refreshment rooms 
situated in railway stations to the public be prohibited and no such liquors be 
supplied in such refreshment rooms except to those who hehl a license or permit 
issued by the prescribed authority authorising the person holding a license to 
consume or possess to personal consumption. 

Mr. A. J. Rauman^ finance secretary, intervening early in the debate, said 
that the state of affairs pervailing in the railway areas was difTcrent from those 
areas in which they were situated, but he pointed out that it was perfectly 
within die jurisdiction of the provincial Governments to deal mth refreshment 
rooms selling liquors in railway areas just as they dealt with other liquor shops 
outswle the station area. Mr. Raisman refused to be drawm into argument re- 
garding the effect of prohibition on the finances of the various Governments 
concerned. Prohibition was still in an experimental stage and the best thing for 
them would be to wait and see what happene<l. Even if they subsequently decid- 
ed to start prohibition the Government would not certainly make a start with 
refreshment rooms in railway areas. The resolution w'as rejected without division. 

Wage Statistics 


Mr. P, N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council to amend the law to make it compulsory for emi)loyers in protected 
industries to submit annually a statement of their annual wage bill. Mr. Sapru 

E ointed out that the object of the resolution was to promote industrial harmony 
y eliminating the causes of friction between em]>loycrs and employees. He thought 
that keeping wage statistics Avoukl facilitate immediate inteiwenlion by labour 
commissioners if any labour dispute arose, 

Mr. i¥. 8, A. Hydari^ labour secretary, said that the scope of the resolution 
was restricted to protected industries while the present practice was that a register 
of wages was being maintained by every factory coming under the purview of 
the Factories Act and was open to inspection by Government inspectors. He 
added that the provincial Governments had been asked to su])ply relevant figures 
for the compilation of reports on the working of the Payment of Wages Act. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew his resolution. 

Indian Muslims^ Divorce Bill. 

Mr. Mohamad Yahuh moved that the Indian'^Iaslims’ Divorce Bill, as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken for consideration and passed. Sir Mohamed said that 
it "s^uld have been an ideal state of affairs if the administration of tlie provisions 
of the Bill could be enti*usted to Muslim guazis. He made it clear that this 
opinion was not based on any suspicion regarding the integrity of non-Muslim 
judges, but on the ground that certain functions relating to marital affairs could 
only be performed by a relijjious head of the community. He, however, could not 
lose sight of the practical difficulties in giving effect to this r)iinciple to which 
Muslims attached a great deal of importance. 

The House passed Bill as passed by tlie Assembly after rejecting three 
amendments moved by Mr. Hussain Imam incduding one seeking addition of a 
new clause to the effect that the suits filed under this Act sliould be transfeiTed 
to the court of a Muslim officer when available or otherwise the district 
judge should try them himself. 


Other Non-official Bills 

K^nwar ^ Haji Ismail AU Khan introduced a Bill to make better provision 
for the ^ministration of Masjids and the endowment of Jama Masjid, Fatehpuri 
Masjid and the Haln Masjid of Delhi. 

The Hom^^ agreed to circulate the Bill amending the Parsi Marriage 
Invotoe A<5t of 1936 for the purpose of eliciting opinion on it. ^ 

, €h S» MaUlal moved a bill to provide for the submission of cei'tain state- 
, Wate.hy Jie companies incorporated in or carrying business in India to be circu- 
iat^ior the putppse of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

i the circulation of the bill on the giound that it was unneoes- 

^ V waved by Govemmait since the introduction of the bill 

wl hostu^* The cdlleetion of this kind of information desired could not be 
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expected from many companies and even if it was supplied it would be hi^i:lily 
inaccurate. Ho, therefore, suggested that the proper way for ])rocoediiig in tlie matter 
would be to seek the expansion of the relative clauses of the Income tax Act. 

The House rejected the circulation motion and adjourned till March 10. 

Discrimination in Kenya 

Idth. MARCH Non -official Bills and resolutions figured on the agenda when the 
Council met this morning. The whole lunch sitting was occupied with a discussion 
on Mr, H. N, Kunzru's resolution, recommending to the Govcruor-General-in- 
Oouncil to convey to his Majesty’s Government of the United Kingdom the feelings 
of indignation and resentment with wdiich the Konya Highlands Grdor-in-Ooiiiicil, 
which involved discrimination against Indiana, was received in this country. S})ccches, 
ex))ressing indignation at the attitude of the British Government suggesting retaliatoiy 
action, were made, the only dissentient voice being Mr. R. H. Taikcr. Mr. H, N. 
Kunzru appreciated the efiorts of the Government of India to advance the cause of 
Iiulian settlers in Kenya though he regretted that they liad not met with success. 
j\ir. Kunzru regarded the establishment of a Highland Board with a Eurouean 
majority thereon as the most objectionable feature oi tlic Order. Mr. Kimzru added : 
‘We all are citizens of the Empire, but are being discriminated against in the tenito- 
ries administered liy his Majesty’s Government, discrimination not in favour of 
Britishers alone but all Europeans, irrespecth^e of the fact whether they had come 
from a country friendly or hostile to Britain. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad hoped that thing;s in Kenya would improve in time to come. 
His own conviction was that as the constitutional advance in India progressed the 
] osition of Indians abroad would improve. Bir Jagdish asked the House to face 
difficulties with a feeling of hope and not give way to anger. He assured them that 
efforts to secure justice to Indians would be continued and the Indimi cause would 
be pressed. Sir Jagdish hojiecl that racial animosity would disaiipcar and IndianH 
would have no cause to feel humiliated in any part of the British commonwcaltli. 
Replying to the one specific point raised, he said that so far as he knew, the function 
of the Highlands Board in relation to Indian propei*ty would be advisory. The 
resolution was carried, the Government not opposing. 

Indian Commissioned Officers 

Mr. O', S, Motilal moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General- 
in-Council that the scale of pay of all Indian commissioned officers at initial shigcs 
until Rs. COO was reached, which was inadequate, should be suitably revised. 
He said that I. C. 0. drew only Rs. 300 monthly during the first two years’ service 
of which he had to spend Rs. ^70 for mesa and baud charges ; thus he was left with 
Rs. 30 only with which he was expected to maintain himself on the requisite standard. 

The Commander •'in’-Chief^ replying to the debate, said that it w'us generally 
accepted that officers of any sendee sening in their own country should be given 
less salaries than foreign confreres, Indian commissioned ranks of the Army origi- 
nally received as much salary as British colleagues but with the increase in Sic 
number of Indians it was decided that Indian officers should approximately receive 
rank for rank what British officers were getting in Britain. His Excellency quoted 
fig'ures to show that Indians had not been ungenerously treated. Ho also point^ 
out that the difierence between the emoluments of British and Indian officers of the 
same rank existed in all sendees not peculiar to the army of India alone. Of the 
two altei-native while raising the pay of Indian commissioned officers was unjustifi- 
able in view of the insistent demand for reduction in the cost of the Army in India, 
the lowering of the scale of pay of King’s commissioned officers would not be fair for 
Bidtish officers. 

Mr. C. 8^ Motilal withdrew the motion with the permission of the House. 
Administration of mosques in Delhi 

On the motion of Kunwar Haji Ismail Alt Khan, the Council agreed to circulate 
for eliciting opinion on the Bill to make better provision for the administration of 
mosques in D^i, Mr. Pmkle, Home seoretaiT, informed the House that Govern- 
ment’s attitude be determined by the views received. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till March 22. 

Standard Weights fob Br. India 

22nd. MARCH 5— The Council held a bri^ sitting of thirty minutes to-day during 
which it passed five official bills, recaitly passed by the Lej^islative Assembly. Mrt 

Dow^ Commerce Secretary* moving that the bill to jestablish a standard 
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throughout British India be taken into consideration, explained that the question 
of prescribing a scale of standard weights and measures throughout British India 
had been under consideration of the Government of India from time to time. The 
constitutional position was that the Central Government was resi)onsi])le for the 
establishment of standards of weights, while in-ovincial governments were concernc(J 
with weights and measures. The Bill, which had the entire support of provincial 
governments, prescribed standards. The enforcements of the use of weights ])ass(J 
on these standards was a matter for provincial governments. Mr. Dow informed tlie 
House that several Governments had the necessary legislation and were awaiting the 
passage of this bill. The Bill was passed. 

Indun Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 
^ Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad next moved that the Bill to further amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act be taken into consideration. He explained that iimler 
the existing law children under one year of age were not taken into account for the 
puipose of computation of jnlgrims to be carried ou a pilgiim ship and were not 
allotted any space. This was in conflict witli the provisions of tlie international 
sanitary convention. He further explained that all ships from Netherlands luid Egypt 
conformed to this convention. Tlie Bill was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. if. Dow moved that the Bill to amend the Insurance Act be taken into 
consideration. He pointed out that the Bill made no mental changes in the law 
recently passed by the Central Legislature. It only remedied certain technical 
defects, which were discovered during the detailed examination of the Act. 

Protection of Designs Bill 

Mr. Dow moved tliat the Bill fiu-ther to amend the law relating to the prote<'tiou 
of inventions and designs be taken into consideration. He explained the n(X‘essity 
for amending the law in order to put a stop to the import of goods bearing pirat^ 
signs registered under the Indian Patents and Designs Act. The Bill was passed. 

Workmen's Compensation Amend. Bill 

Mr. M. 8. A. Hydari^ Labour Secretary, moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act be taken into consideration. Mr. Hydari pointed 
out that conflicting decisions of High Courts had raised doubts as to whether on 
accoxmt of expression “employed on monthly w^ages” occurring in the definition of 
“workmen” in the Act a worker whose wages were paid otherwise than by the mouth 
or on a monthly basis could under any circumstances claim tlie benefits of that Act. 
That a worker should be debarred on that ground alone was never the intention of 
the Act and hence the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

Cotton Ginning & Pressing Bill 

Mr. Dow lastly moved that the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Act be taken into consideration. He pointed out that the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Act was passed with the object of putting the tr-ade in a position to protect 
Itself against certain malpractices. It had been represented to the Government tiiat 
a rigid application of the Act conferred on a ])crson, who made a contract for the 
purchase of baled cotton, the right to reject a bale in fulfilment of a contract if it 
was not marke(l as required by the law, thereby causing great hardship to trade. The 
Bill so amended the particular section of the Act as to limit the right of a purchaser 
to reject a bale. The Bill was passed and the Council was adjourned. 

Indian Eboruitment to Bail'vtays 

2^d. MARCH An interesting discussion ensued to-day on Pandit Kunzru*s 
resolution, which urged the Government to take steps to bring about a substantial 
iner^e in recruitment of Indians of pure descent to l5ie senior subordinate 
a^twes controlled by Class I railways and the Eailway Board and, to provide the 
gaueamgiities to Indian employees as are provided for Anglo-Indian employees. 
Pandit Eunzru explained that his resolution referred to disabilities suffers by 
, Inaiaite' in respect of emMoyment and amenities. Speaking' on the disabilities 
in., n^p^, o£ employment, Pandit Kunzru showed by figures Jiow the Anglo-Indian 
^mmunity enjoyed a preponderance in certain branches of railway service. 
Inidm8,, ,it ,tnie„ had secured more places during the last ten years* but 

while the position of the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity had x^iniiMfeed Unchanged. He asked wheth^ it was a wise policy to allow 
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a particular community to enjoy a position of monopoly in any service. Sir Guthrin 
BiissoU, Chief Commissioner for Railways, quotcil the Government RcHolution 
to show that, in the matter of Inclianisation, Aii^lo- Indians wore to ])c treated 
as Indians. He also quoted figures to show that there had been no clis*‘X'i mi nation both 
in the matter of employment and amenities against Indian employees of railways. 
Proceeding, he said:— “It is true that in certain categories of service Anglo-Indians 
were in a preponderance, but it was solely due to paucity of suitable Indians forthcoming 
for the posts. I however assure the Council that times have changed and so have the 
figures of employment. Twenty-ilve years ago ^yheil I came out to India, there was 
hardly any Indian occiii)yiug a ])lacc of responsibility on Railways. ^ ft will bo admitted 
that was not so to-day. The Government, howevei*, were doing their liest to improve 
tilings. But the remedy largely lay in the hands of Indians. They must come in 
larger numbers to fill up places."’ The resolution was rejected by 20 votes against 15. 

Protection of Ixd. Mercantile Marine 

The Council unanimously adopted Mr. P. iV. Sapru's resolution, which retTived 
support from all sections of the House including the otiicial lienchos, ashing the 
Ooveimmcnt to take more active b{.ci>s for the expansion and ])rolcction of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. Mr. fciaprii desired to know what, progress had been niade in this 
direction since the adojilion of a non -otiicial resolution on the subici*l in 1U35. He also 
wanted to know to what c.xtcnt Indian tonnage had displaced British tonnage both 
in Indian ^valers and in overseas trade. Pointing out that the Bhore Award, which 
had initiated the })Olicy of mutual co-operation and adjnstment, was due to expire 
tins year, Mr. Bnpru pleaded that, from this point of view also, it was nccessai 7 to 
take stock of the situation. Among the steps recommended by Mr. Sapru to a(*hicve 
(he end in view, were reservation of the coastal trade for Indian shijiping coiuTrns, 
tlic gTunting of a subsidy, and the fixation of maximum luid minimum rates of 
freight. But he regretted that the Government of India had been debarred from taking 
any action on the lines suggested by the Commercial discrimination clauses of the 
Government of IiuUa Act. The mover also rcgrette<l that the Government had done 
nothing for Indian shipping when entering into a fresh^ tra<lc agreement with (rreal. 
Britain. Concluding, he relcrrcd to the international situation, and observed that the 
mercantile marine could always be regarded as a second line of defence. 

Mr. ff, Dow, Commerce Secretary, who spoke on behalf of the Government, 
started by announcing that he was not going to oppose the resulution. lie, 
however, regretted that the general burden of the song was, ^ that hitherto the 
Government had done nothing to advance the interests of Indian ('oncerns, and 
(‘ited the instance of the Siindia Steam Navigation Company which, from small 
beginnings, had, during the last twenty years, become a i-iowcrful concern. Ho also 
pointed out that the Government had entirely Indianiscd reruitment to the Bengal 
Pilot Service, which was a very important service. Mr. Dow further informed the 
House that the (-irovcrnnieut had spent over a quarter of a croro of rupees on the 
‘‘DuJfiTerin” since its institution, to provide facilities for training Indian cadets. 
Turning to the complaint that British sMpping concerns were not employing an 
adequate number of Indian cadets, Mr. Dow remarked that it appear^ as if Indians 
were not being trained for the Imlian Mercantile Marine. How could any one reason- 
ably expect, he asked, that British Companies, which were threatened to be ousted 
from the held with the development of the Indian Mercantile Maiine, would take on 
Indians cadets, and thus in a way contribute to their own expulsion 1 ^ Nevertheless, 
British concerns had tided to help the formation of the Indian Mercantile Marine by 
taking cadets from the “JDuflerein”. _ , ^ 

Refening to the agreement between the Scindia Company, and two Biitish 
companies, Mr. Dow said, that it would soon come to an end, and if the parties 
concerned met each other in a 8x)itit of co-oporation, they would be able, he nop^, 
to evolve an agre^ plan without requiring tne assistance of the Government. The 
new agreement might give Indian companies some share in the overseas trade. It 
was no use Government fixing the fare, as it was difficult, nay, practically imi)os- 
sible, to enforce it and ensure that it was not altered in some way or other. He 
r^retted that there was no hope of the Government granting any subsidy to Indian 
shipping concerns ; nor could the Government reserve coastal ti^c for them under 
the provisions of the 1935 Constitution Act. 

Power to WxthhoU) Telkorams 

Mr. Hos&ain Imam next withdrew his resolution, which asked for repeal of the 
’ Indian Tde^ph Act, and the rules made under it in respect of the censoring or stop- 
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page of mcBKagcs. l\Ir. Pucklc^ PTomo Secretary, in this <'oniio(*.t.ion, explained that the 

K ower vested in Government }>y the Telegraph Act had very rarely been exercised 
y the Cfovcrnmcnt. In regard to the power vested in the telcgrai)h otliccrs by telegi*aph 
rules, the Home Sc(*rctary ]’>oiriled out that in almost every ease, the telegra]')h 
authorities consulted the civil tuithorities of the place before taking any action. The 
civil authorities, however, only tendered advice, and the responsibility for with- 
holding a message entirely rosi.ed with the Telegraph Department. In regard to 
refund'', it was given, if ai)plicd for in case a message was withheld under the 
Telegraph Act. 

Intestate Succession Among Parsis 

The Council then passed, with two amendments, both moved by the mover, l\Ir. 
N. DalaVs Pill to amend the Indian Succession Act in respect of intestate 
succession among Parsis. The House then adjourned. 

Certified Finance Bill Discussed 

asth. MARCH The Council of State held the briefest sitting of the session this 
afternoon. It sat for exactly seven minutes, during which the Chair read two 
messages from tlic Governor-General. In one His Excellency had stated that the 
Ijegislative Assembly had failed to pass the Finance Bill in Uic form re(*ommcnded 
and in the other he certified that the passage of the Bill was essential to the interests 
of British India and had rec*ommcnded to the Council to ]‘)ass the Bill in the re- 
commended form. The Bill was hud on the table of the Council and copies were 
distributed to the momlicrs after which the Chair announced that it will be taken up 
for consideration and passage on Tuesday the 28th instant. 

28th. MARCH :-""The recommended Finance Bill came up for consideration in the 
Council of State to-day. Mr. A. J. Batsman, Secretary of the Finance Department, 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. He explained the circumstances 
under which the Bill had come before the House in a recommended form. He said 
that the Council was familiar with the provisions of the Bill as they had already 
been explained in detail in his Budget speech. 

Bai Bahadur Bamsaran Das. Leader of the Opposition, took a strong exception 
to the method of certification used in the ease of the Finant^c Bill. He said that 
certification was a measure provided only for emergencies and should not have been 
made a normal feature, as had been the C4ise for the last five years. He aserted that 
estimates in the Budget were underestimated and protested against the doubling of 
duty on foreign cotton. He announced that he and his party would not take part in 
the discussion of the Bill, for, in his opinion, Government should have given some 
consideration to views expressed by the non-ofiicial members of the Central 
L^slature. 

Hon. Mr. Bamdas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress Party, opposed the Bill and 
said that it was a black record for the Finance Bill to have been certified for the 
last five years. It was useless for them to participate in the discussion on the 
Bill as it was not open to them to make any changes in it. He claimed that it 
was never the intention of the framers of the constitution that methods of certifica- 
tion should be used so often. “It is the negation of democratic principles and the 
least we can do is to dissociate ourselves from the passs^e of the Bill.^' 

Replying to the debate, Mr. A. J. Batsman, Finance Secretary, said that he did 
not propose to traverse the political arguments on the basis of which certain parties 
decided to refrain from particiiiating in the debate. The Finance Secrctaiw 
challenged the accuracy of the statement made by Lala Bamsaran Das that 100,000 
tons of Java sugar were already float. Turning to the statement made by Mr. Hos- 
sain Imam that Hie institution of the Reserve Bank had led to a fall in the profits 
which the Government formerly made for currency, Mr* Raisman said that it was 
a tribute to the int^prity and impartiality of Government policy* They had establish- 
ed a moTce or less autonomous currency authority and they are content to receive 
feoih it a certain share of the profits which it made. It was true that the profits 
vw'e than what accru(^ to Government when they were themsdves the currency 
authOTtyJ, ^oihe claimed that the resulting advantages fat outwdghed the loss to Central 
i the criticism of the exchange policy ot the Goy^ment, Mr. 

poitated out that the effect of the j)olicy often avocat^ by the critics of Govern- 
ment, or six crores from extra taxation to meet the increased 

expendiWB wHim It wohM entail* 
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The House passeil Ihn Finance Bill, in (he form recom mended by the CTOvornor- 
pieneral by 27 voles to V!, the !Miislini League Party remaining ncutniL The Count'll 
then adjourned till 3'M,h. Mar(*li. 

30th MARCH:— The C^onncil of Stale passed by 28 voles to 10 the motion 
that the Iiido-British Trade Agreement be approved. The Council thereafter adjourn- 
ed till 4th. April. 

FouEiaNERs’ JIecustPvAtion Bill 

4th, APRIL : —The Counc.il to-day took into consideration and passed the Bill for 
the registration of lorcignors in British India as passed by the Assembly. Mr. 
Puakle, Home ScvU-ctary, introducing the Bill and moving consideration of the Bill 
cx])lained the salient features of the Bill. He pointed out that the Governmeni. did 
not intend to burilen the rrovincial Govts, and the ofllcials con *,erncd with register- 
ing^ the 300,000 Nepalese, the 80,000 Afghans and between 50,000 and 000,0)0 
nationals of other contiguous countries who were resident in India. Nor did they 
intend to apply the provisions of the Act to British subjects not domiciled in the 
Uniled Kingdoni. Mr. Sapru su]>ported the Bill hut at Ihc same time upheld the 
amended dcllnition of the term “foreigner,” ]\Ir. Pantiiln^ who also supporleil I he 
Bill, explained that though it \vas not entirely satisfactory, it would ))rovide a future 
Government which was ros))onsiblc to the legislature with powers which the present 
Government was not able to use. Rc])lying, Mr, Puckln said that the Government regard- 
ed with sympathy^ the obj(‘rt of the change in the ilelinition of foreigners, l)iit ho would 
])oint out that this Bill was not intended as a retaliatory measure. Tlxey ha<l other 
means, he said, of retaliation for slighting treatment of Indian nationals. 

The House passed the Bill without division. The Council then adjourned. 

Tub Tariff Bill 

11th. APRIL The Tariff Bill relating to magnesium chloride, paper and paper 
pulp, silk and silken goods and broken rice, as passed by the Assembly, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Commerce Se<Tetary and passed with an amendment Mr. Dow, 
introducing the bill, announced that the amendment which he would move at the 
next stage of the bill was the result of a compromise reached in the Assembly 
with regard to the duty on wood pulp. The Government had accepted that the duty 
should be protective but his amendment provided that the tariff should be 25 per cent, 
advalorem or Bs. 30 whichever was higher. 

The motion for consideration of the bill having been adopted, Mr. Dow moved his 
amendment. By an amendment i^arricd against the Government in the Assembly 
the duty had been raised to Us. 35. 

Mr. Pa7Uulu, op]X)sing the amendment. sai<l that the Council was not infonned how 
the Government htwl reached a compromise with the Opposition on the Assembly. 
Lala Eammran Das support^xl Mr. Pantulu while Mr. Eossam Imam felt that the 
am^ ament was in the interests of the prodm^er and consurner, Mr. Dow rc} dying 
smd that it was understood that when the bill was returned with this amendment to 
the Assembly it wouhl be accepteiL Mr. Dow stressed that the Government were 
satisfied that the duty of Es. 30 was quio adequate to give protei'tion to wood pulp 
industry over the next seven years. 

The amendment and the bill wore then passed without a division. The House 
then adjourned. 

Coal Mines Safety Bill 

APRIL Mr. M. S, A. Hydari^ Labour Secretary, moved consideration of 
the Bill to make further provision for safety in coal mines, as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. The mover quoted facts to illustrate the need and urgency of 
the m^sure. It was estimated in lu36, he said, that thoitj wore 47 fires in 20 different 
+ was now estimated that the number of fires in 56 collieries had risen 

constituted a source of grave danger, not only to tlio mines in 
which ^ey raged but also to adjoining mines. Explmning the two main provisions 
ox the Bill, namely, enforcement of stowing in the interests of safety and the levy 
y assist in paymg for it, Mr. Hydari replied to the criticism that the recommen- 
of the Goal Mines Committee had been accepted by the Government only 
in part. He referred in this connexion to a statement made in the Lower House in 
remy to a q^u^tion ralating to the action taken by the Government on the recommen- 
^ttons of the Goal Mines Committee, and pointed out that 17 out of 20 recommenda- 
tions 01 the committee had yjceady been carried out by the Government, and the 

13 
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remainiQ”; 12 were umler coiiKideratioii. Therefore, he did not think that the criticism 
that the Crovemnicnt had slept over the report of the Coal Mines Oomniittcc was 
valid. 

Mr. Hijdari, replyinjij to the debate, after Mr. Ramdas Pantulu and Mr. P. N. 
Sapru had spoken, said that the criticisms were based on two assumptions that the 
Government had not gone far enough in the Bill, and secondly, that it had not given 
eftect to several recommendations of the local mining report. “ The Bill was the first 
comprehensive step towards implementing the recommendations of the report, l)ut 
that did not close the door on further action. As a matter of fact as soon as the 
scheme for sand-sowing was successfully; launched, the Government would take up 
the question of other recommendations of the report. >le strongly rejmdiated the 
suggestion that the Government were under the intiucncc of coal mining interests. 

The House then took up (‘onsideration of the clauses of the Bill and Mr. Sapru 
moved an ameiulmcnt to provide for nomination by the Government of a represen- 
tative of the om]doyees on the Stowing Board. The object of the Board was the 
safety of tlie workers and the workers should, therefore, be represented. 

Mr, Hydari, who opposed the amendment, pointed out that Mr, vSapru had said 
that the Go\'eTnmcnt hail given representation on the Board to the non-co-operating 
asscKuatious, but he observed these three associations represented the entire industry. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. After brief speeches by Mr. 
Ramdas Pantuhi and Mr. Hydtiri on the motion for the passage of the Bill, tlic 
measure w^as passed witliout a division. 

17th. APRIL The Council disposed of lour bills to-day, all of which were 
earned without division. They were, a Bill to provide for continuance for a further 
period of 2 years protection confcn’cd on the fcjugar Industry in British India as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly ; Bill to amend further the Tnditm Penal Code 
of Oirminal Procedure, 1898, as passed by the Legislative Assembly and the Bill to 
reconstitute and incorporate the Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Coke 
Oeas Act of 1929, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Certified Taeiff Bill Passed 

18th. APRIL The Council held its last sitting of the session to-day to 
pass the certified Tariff Bill. The Commerce Beeretary, Mr. Row, movim** 
the consideration of the Bill said tiiat it was desiuued to give effect to the 
provisions of the Tndo-Biitish Trade Agreement, which had already been approved of 
of by the Council. 

Pandit Birdaynath Kunzru opposed the motion and in doing so charged the 
wvernment for breaking their solemn pledges given to the Assembly during the last 
six years. Lala Ramsarandas endorsed the seuliraents expressed by Pandit Kunzru. 
Mr. P. K Sap^u remarked that Mr. Dow had made a very brief opening speech 
because he realised the weakness of his case. The Government of India were, Mr. 
Bapru said, determined to put the Agreement through and in consulting the 
L^slature they wore merely enacting a farce. Mr. Bapni, in conclusion, appealed 
to Hindus and Muslims to sink their differences and work together with greater 
unity for the establishment of an effcc.tive Hdf-Govcrnmenfc without which they 
could not hope to build up a stable economic system. 

The Ooundl adjourned sine die after passing by 24 votes to 11 the certified 
Tariff Bill cmlmdying the Indo-British Ti‘ado Agreement, the Muslim League 
Party remaining neutral. 



The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 3rd. February to 15th April 1939 

PuBiJC Accounts Committee TIeport 

The first day’s pi*oceediiigs of the budget session of the Assonibly, held at New Delhi 
on the 3rd. FEBRUARY 1939, ])rovided somewhat varied fare—aii uneventful question- 
hour, then an extremely lucid exposition by Mr. Satyamurti of the intricacies of the 
Public Accounts Committee's work and lastly Sir Thomas SietoaiVs acceptance of 
the motion, after a heated debate, for the appointment of a judicial tribunal enquiry 
into the recent railway disaster at I-Jazanbagh. Sir N. N. S/rcars Insurance Act 
Amending Bill which runs into 37 clauses and Mr. Ogilvie's Bill to ensure discipline 
ill the Royal Indian Naval Force were next introducal. An unfavourable reception 
was accorded to the latter, even at the fiist reading stage. The G-owmor- Genera I 
disallowed, a few minutes previously, Mr. Asaf Ah's adjournment motion to protest 
against the composition and terms of reference of the Sandhurst Committee, on the 
gi*ound that its discussion would prove detrimental to the i>iiblic interest. 

Mr. Satyamurti next discusse<l the Report of the Public Ai*counls Committee. He 
had a preliminary encounter with the Finance Member regarding the Government’s 
motion seeking tlie approval of the House foi; the appropriation of nearly 121 lakhs 
three years ago towards the payment of certain temporary loans out of the Railway 
Depreciation Reserve Fund. Mr. Batyamurli’s objection, that it implied unsound 
principle, Sir James Grigg apologetically brushed aside since infallibility in estimating* 
income and ex])cnditai*e he r(^ardeu as impossible of achievement though he 
would not concede the point that undisposed of siiqfiuBes should be utilised for 
reduction of debts. 

Railway Accidents— Apj. Motion 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena next moved an adjouimmcnt of the House and said that 
there had been a unanimous demand for an independent enquiry into the accidents 
at E. 1. Railway and he had hoped that tlic Government would appoint such an 
enquiry committee before the Assembly met to-day. The accidents, he said, had 
created a feeling ot insecurity amongst the travelling public and would have smous 
repercussions on railway receipts. Referring to the discussion in tlie Cx)uncil of State, 
Mr. Saxena said that he as a layman was not ]>reparcd to beueve that a heavy engine 
could jump over 30 feet. It was in the best interests of the Government aiid^ the 
railway administration to appoint a committee. Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi. m a 
fighting speech, charged the Cominuniction Member and the Railway Board for callous- 
ness in that none of them went over to see things for themselves on the spot but 
left the whole thing to the general manager, who, he said, was a person in the 
position of an accused. Sir Thomas Stewart ^ speaking with obvious emotion, 
denied the charge of callousness ahd pointed to much circumstantial evidence m 
favour of the sabotage theory — the scene of the^ accident generally being high, the 
embankment near the culvert and the time being late at nigdit and the technique 
in all cases being suspiciously similar. But a judicial tribunal he agreed appoint 
as soon as the personal and terms of reference had been decided upon. The House 
passed the motion without division. 

India’s withdrawal from League 

4th, FEBRUARY The Assembly had non-olficial resolutions on agenda 
to-day. The first of these moved by Mr T. S. A. CAeWtar ^recommended that im- 
mediate steps ^ould be taken to give notice of India’s intuition to withdraw from 
the League for the reasons, among others, that the League had failed implement 
the provisions of Article ZVI of the Covenant against Covenant-breaking members 
of the Lea^e. Mr ChetUar said that never had the League fmled more grievously 
in its purpose than in recent years and r^erred to the case of Abyssinia^ bpain and 
China. He argued that Xntfia paid ten lakhs to the League annually and got very 
little return. 

Three amendments were moved. The first was moved by Mr. Jc^hi seeking 
to substitute in place of Mr. ^ettiar’s resolution, another expressing India s 
dissatisf action with the failure of the League on major political issues and recom- 
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mending tliat IiidLa slioiild put forward before tlic Ijcaguc proposals for making it 
a better and more cfladivc instrument to aecomidish its" aims and for Indians more 
effective parlicii)ation in its work and also recommcmling that India should lake 
steps to secure acceptance of her ])roposals by the League. Str Eaza AH moved the 
second amendment that unless the League agreeil to reduce India’s contribution to 
200,000 francs A\ith clfect from 1941 India should give notice of withdrawal. Mr. 
Abdid Qaiyum ])y a third amendment wanted to add among the reasons for 
withdrawal that Great Britain followed an utterly wrong })olicy in Palestine in 
conlmvcntion of Article XXII of the Covenant and in disregard of Indian 
feelings. 

During discussion, Mr. Avanashilingam had an easy task in pointing out the nu- 
merous failures of the League and found considerable support in Sir N. N, 8ircar\<t 
outspoken comment at the last session of the League delining India’s attitude. Mr. 
V. M, Joshi and later Mr. James and Sir Abdul .fife/ wfW— all referred to the 
valuable work of the League in economic sphere when the world reconstruction on 
the basis of international collaboration must take ]>laee if India l)olieved in the 
League ideals making a worthy contribution. Sir Raza Ali viewed the problem 
somewhat differently ; association with the League, he recognised, was nsefid, but he 
reckoned the present cost too great. With eonsitlcrably reduced contribution which 
Mr. Spence ])ointed out from the Government aide, would mean a reduction from 
lorty-nine to seven or eight units in the League ex])enditure he recommended 
staying in, but not otherwise. Mr. Abdul Qaiyu7n talked on Palestine as one of the 
many reasons for the witlidrawal, which Sir Yamtn Khan admitted, compelled the 
Muslims to vote for the resolution. He utilised the oc/^asion for a slashmg attack 
on Government’s Waziristan operations. 

Closure at this stage was accepted by 57 to 43 votes. lSli\ Joshi's amendment 
was put and rejected by the same number of votes, the Congress and the Muslim 
League parties voting together. Voting on other amendments would take place on 
the^ next non-official day as the time came for the adjournment motion on Burma 
which was moved at 4-15 p. m. 

Adjotjbnmestt Motion on Burma 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavt next moved his adjournment motion and, in doing so, 
recalled his opposition to the separation of Burma as it would adversely affect a large 
number of Indians, particularly Indian Mussalmans who had settled there. Sir Ghuznavi 
also referred to the assurances of his Majesty’s Government that the lives and interests 
of Indians would be properly safeguarded later separation and asking what had become 
of that assurance. He added, ‘I am sure the whole might of the army, navy and 
air force would have been turned to Burma if one European had been killed. The 
fact that the victims were Indians made the dihei-ence and left the Government of 
India cold.’ 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, in the course of his reply on behalf of the Government, 
hoped the position of Indians there could be saf guarded by negotiations on the basis 
of goodwill. If the situation should continue to deteriorate the use of other weapons 
may^ be forced on the attention of the Government. The suggestion had added 
signi:^ance in view of Mr. Auantasayanam Iyengar’s definite statement that, after 
all, Bui'ma took only 11 crores worth of goods from India against oiir imports of 
2(> crores and trade ^'eenients could legitimately take into account other factors. 
The house warmly endorsed his argument that the interests of Indians, whether 
in Burma, Ceylon or Malay States could not be saciificed without every effort 
being made on their behalf. This, following his revelation that a party is growing 
up in Burma believing in the eviction of Indians from the countiy by meuiods of 
violence, seemed a necessai^y reminder that tlie Government of India were not so 
helpless as the extremists in Burma believed. Iho question of compensation, it 
seined, had been taken up with the Secretary of State and that tlie Goveniment 
of India’s offer of help the Burma Government in the shape of police and military 
assistance still stood though the latter so far had not accepted it. 

Among other notable speeches were those of Mr. James^ Mr. Anantasaynam 
^d.Mr. S^y^murti\ Mr. James wanted the powers of the Agent widened so as to 
mcmae all matters and appealed to Sir Jagdish Prasad or Sir G. 8 Bajpai to go 
to Burnm on behalf of the Government of india. Mr, Anantasayanam thought the 
Burma Governmerit had allowed the situation to get out of hand by allowing the 
press and youth leagues to preach anti-Indian doctrines with impunity. 
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Income-tax Amjsnd. Bill 

6th. FEBRUARY The aniciitlincnls made by the Council of State in the Income- 
tax Bill occupied most of the sitting of the Assembly to-clay and assented with throe 
amendments moved by Messrs. Saiitanam and Anantasaya^iam AyyQiiQar which 
were accepted by the CJovernmont'. The Bill would be shuttlc-cockccl to die Upper 
House again and from there to be passed into law. Sir James Gmgg^ moving 
for its consideration, hoped that the House would not be unduly alarmed 
by the long list of 03 amendments. He assured the House that they introduced 
no new question of princiide but mainly corrected the drafting mistakes. Some 
amendment.s were consequential to the changes made by the Assembly or carried 
out the undertakings given there. 

In the course of the <‘onsideration of clauses tliat followed, Ur, Sn Prakasa 
drew attention towards the need to improve the amenities ]>rovide(l to income-tax 
offices for the comfort of the assessces who were asked to appear there with 
books for examination. The explanation of tliis pTO(*cdurc once given to Mr. 
Sii Prakasa by an ollieor was that that officer wantcnl to discover by comparison 
the entries in the ])Ook relating say to ])ayments to doctors or lawyers with the 
books of those doctors or lawyers. This, hlr. Sri Prakasa said, was inquisitoiial 
proceeding and iinnc(*,ossary. Messrs. Lalchavd Navahai and Badri Duti Pavde 
associated themselves with the demand for the improvement of income-tax office. 
Sir James Gngg oxplaimxl that much of wliat seemed harassment to asstssees 
was really explainable by the experience of the department that if the returns 
sent by the asscssees were not scrutinised the revenues stood to lose as much 
as 30 per cent. Steps, however, had been taken against undue hardshh^s or 
carelessness. llcgar<ling iminovcment of amenities, Sir James Grigg said tliat 
this meant money and if the BUI produced all the money expects of it then 
some more amenities could be provided. 

INDIAN ^MERCHANT SHIPPING AMEND. BiLL 

The House then took up further consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Mei’chant Shipping Act moved in the earlier session by Sir Moharamad 
Zafrullah to rcgulaiiso the^ institution of provident fund scheme for seamen 
officers introdueecl by tlie Scindia Steam Navigation Company and the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. Sir Mohammad Zafartdlah Khan, replying, 
said that there was no disimtc about the provisions of the present Bill 
but certain suggestions^ were made about some aspects of such schemes which 
should be borne in mind by the Government when approving tliem. He was, 
however, unable to give the ])ositive assurances demanded by Mr. Joshi because 
of the desirability of staining some schemes in order to make a desirable 
beginning. But, he added, the suggestions made would bo borne in mind by the 
Goveiiimont. The Bill was then passed by the House. 

Insurance act Amend. Bill 

The House next agreed to Sir AT. AT. Sircar^s motion for reference to a sdect 
committee of his Bill to amend the Insurance Act. The Bill was introduced on 
the Oldening day of the session on Feb. 3. Messrs. A Chetiiar, Anantasayanam 
Iyengar aud^ B, Santanam, in supiK>rting the motion, ref erretl to a number of 
points to which the select committee should in their view give its attention such as 
the draft rules prepared under the Act, the exemption given to marine insurance 
business from provisions regarding keeping of ac‘.count books and the evasion of 
provisions restneting the iicrcentage of commission payable to insurance workers. 

Jao. Reform Bill 

A strong demand for jail reform was made in the course of the debate on Bir 
M, MaxwelVs motion for reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and die Criminal prcH.*cdm*e Code in order to alter the 
punishment^ prescribed for habitual offenders such as counterfeitex-s of notes and 
coins from simple imprisonment of either description. The House passed the motion. 

The Naval DisciPuisrE Bnx 

Moving the Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Bill, Mr. Ogiivie, 
Defence Pcrcetaiy, stated ^ that tlie Bill and its objects were short and simple. 
Hebneny narrat^ tlie histoiw of Royal Indian Navy and explained the classes 
™ would apply. Tlie first of these, namely, the Royal Indian 
hi^t Reserve consisted oc the . ratings who had served their time in the Royal 
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Inclian Navy and had retired on discharge or pension and would correspond 
to Army Reserve. The sc(*on(], namely, (he Royal Indian Naval Reserve would 
correspond to the Royal Naval Reserve of the United Kingdom and would consist 
of oflicers and men who had followed sea as a ])rofcssion. llie Royal Indian 
Naval Volunteer Reserves in (he Uniled Kin.adom and its counterpart in India 
was the Army ia India Reserve thlieers. These men would l)e drawn from 
amateur enthusiasts and (hose mer(‘an(ilc mariners who would like to have naval 
training*;. The main purpose of the Bill, coutinued Mr. O^ilvie, was to bring these 
classes under the Indian Naval Discipline A<*t. The second pur])oso was to 
])rovide sanction to com?>el reservists to obey summons. The Bill would correspojul 
closely to the Reserve Fort‘es Army Act barring a few diHereiiccs. Mr. Ogilvic 
then ex]>laincd the provisions of the Bill. 


Mr. Bhulahhai Desni ))ointed out that by passiiig the Act of 393d the 
Assembly had merely created a Navy which it could not regulate and on whose 
funds It had no right to vote. The elected representatives in that House took 
their stand on this princi])lo and voled againgt the Bill then. The present Bill 
represented tlie second stage of a more insidious character in the Government’s 
programme. How dangerous extension of powers was intcnde<l in the Bill would 
bo clear from the fact that whereas in the original Act any person whose name 
was mit on the reserve list could refuse to servo if ho felt that siu-h refusal 
would bo in his country s interest, the present Bill penalised such refusal liy 
two yea^ imprmonment. It also sought to penalise refusal to undei'go training 
with a fine of Rs. This was reducing the reservist ijositioii to conscript. 
He ij^emembored that Sir John Anderson in a recent specc‘h in England had 
stated that the best Avay^ of preventing conscriiition was for every able-bodied 
man and woman to otler himself or herself for enlistment. That might be all 
right in England but not India. Mi*. Desai had not concluded when the House 
rose for the day. 


Adj. Motions Dirai.lowbp 

7tli. FEBRUARY The President announced disallowance by the Governor- 
General of two adjournuienl motions, one by Mr, T. 8, A. Qhettiar on training 
in aviation given at India's exiiense to Afghan students, and the other by Mr! 
Abdul Qaiyum on the Goveniment's refusal to consult the House on the report 
of the Chatfield Committee. The President also announced that the adjourn- 
ment ^ motion on the iion-inelusion of an .Indian Muslim representative in the 
ralestine Oonfci’once had been disallowed by the Governor-General. 

The Navaij Dihcipune Biee (oontd.) 

Concluding his unfinished speech, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai declared that they 
were not iirepared to incur another niianticipaicd expenditure which may be 
incurred from time to time on the eiound tliat India's coastline was extensive. 
It would be accepting the burden for maintaining the Biitish Empire, at least 
the eastern part of the British Empire safe from aggression. Another ground 
or opposing the measure, said Mr, Desai, was the manner in which the House 
was bang treated in Defence matters. As a recent examine he refeiTed to the unsatis- 
f^itory replies given to the question of Afghans being trained in India and the dis- 
allowance by the Governor^Gcneral of an adjournment motion on the same 
subject this morning. The Bill, he warned, was fraught with dangers so far as 
Uie expenditure was concerned and was fraught with policies on which the House 
had no control nor power to go into meiits. 

Mr. Boyle, of the Eiirop.^ Group, pointed out (hat the BUI was a simple 
one exclusively dealing with the discipline of Indian Naval Volunteer Forces 
and wM m no way unpinginy: the general policy. He said that the only issue 

volunteers were forthcoming 

Mr. AhUl Chandra Dutta felt that whUe the title of the Bill was apparen- 
tly mnOOTous its real object was the creation of an ad(Utional pei'sonnel as 
ouUmed m the statements and objects. He opposed the Bill which he said was 
ft, laid scheme to rope in an unwary legislature, 

. , Mr.VfnndA traced the history of the Navy BUI from 1927 when it was 

Assembly. It was again brought up in 1934 
the Hpuse ^sed it, (hough a large body of members had opposed it. 
J!he. oppositKin , theft , was based on (he ground that Indian L^sla^ had 
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no voice on the (-onlrol of the Navy, linancial or oilicrwise, but only hud the 
])rivile‘-;e of puyinji,* fov it. Tluit ol)j(^*lioii rcnininoil even now us strong;' us ever. 
Apart" from the objection that the Xavul forces reniaiiuHl under the control of 
the Admiralty and the Ihdtish ( lovornmenL it was expected that the. (tovernment 
would firstly create those forces and pla<*o the whole sdiemc of rules l)cfore 
the House and then brin^ a Bill to provi<le for the discipline of the forces. 
Mr. Jinnah dCvdared that it was only this t government that could a-t like this 
and that it was only this <*ountry where it <‘oul(l act like tins. 

Mr. Ogilnic, Defence Sem-etary, in a brief reply, said that, from the j’cnerul 
tenor of speeches the result, of the (hhate, as far as the members of the Opi)0slt,ioii 
were concerned, must be taken to be a for^*one eonclusion. However, he wouhl 
attempt to reply to the critudsms on the merits of the Bill. Objection had been 
voiced against the rule-making powers being given by the Bill to the central 
Government. The rule-making powers, he pointed out., wore an exctuilivc function 
and therefore in the hands of the executive of the (lovernmcnl. It wfis not i)ossihlc 
that the Government w’ould make use of thostj iM>wers to create new oltbnccs and 
new ]mnishments. Tlie rule making ]H>wers (‘onld only be nsevl to ap]dy in detail 
the sections of the Bill and he could not give to the Hotisc in advance rules which 
laad not been made. It had been staled that the Bill intended to impress on the 
world with enormous masses of reserves in India. He explained that the prof)Osals 
regarding the four <dussos of reserves for which provision was contained in the Bill 
and said that altogether they anticipated that 1711) or l6lK) reserves could he built 
up in 10 or I'J years. This number would not justify the description of enormous 
musses of reserves and the Britisli emjnre must be in a percarions (*ondition indeed 
if it counted upon these UVX) reservisis to impress the world. As for the criticism 
that the Bill was all penalties ami nothing else and that distnidinc should come 
after the forces were crciited, iMr. Ogilvic said that all that the Bill intended to do 
was to bring the reserves under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. Nothing more 
was intended and nothing more was wanted. The Goveiuiment ha<l full authority 
to raise reserves under the (iovemment of India Act-^ and it was not raising these 
raseiTcs that were sought to be i^rovided in the Bill but only their fliseipline. 
As regards Hie charge of uou-eoopcration with the Op])OBition, Mr. Ggdvic thought 
that some of those who had made the charge were a little dinicult to co-operato with. 

Mr. Ogilvie's motion was put to vote and rejected by 5G to F) votes. 

Punuc AOOOlTNTti OOMM. BEPOIVC (dONTD.) 

When the House resumed discussion on the Public. Accounts Gommiltce 
report, Mr. B, Das gave instances showing tliat the House was being kept in ignora- 
nce about extravagant items of exiienditure. He opinetl lluit there was a distin<‘t 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of the auditor-general and ctForts were 
being made to reduce the control exercised by this ofliccr. The memlKirs of the 
Homo department, Mr. Dsis said, came uui>rei>ared to tlie committee, lie could not 
understand the reason for this as at ]^resent tins department had nothing to do 
baxTuig the administration of Ajmer-Merwara, Delhi, Andamans and Nicobai*s. Yet 
he found the officials concerned appearing without oven reading the relevant adminis- 
tration reports. 

Mr. jRamsay Scott concerned himself with the portions of 1936-37 report 
dealing with Kailways, Post, Tclegra]>hs and Civil Aviation denaiiment. Eeforring 
to the loss of 12“lo lakhs yearly in the Telegraph department, ho said, if this loss 
brought down the cost of press tela?;raras this loss maj; bo said to ho a service of 
the public and therefore iustifiablo. Dealing with the Civil Aviation department, Mr. 
Bcott hoped that flying dubs in India, though originally started for si)ort, would be 
used as a basis of toundation of Air Force reserve and help in the defence of India. 
Be also wanted the Government of India to take interest m gliding. He also wanted 
the centre to lead in industrial development of India. 

OoAii Mines Safety Bill 

8th. FEBRUARt The safety in coal mines was the objective of a Bill introduced 
in the Assembly to day by Sir Muhammad ZafrullaK The Government of India, 
is was stated, appointed a committee, known as the Coal-mining Committee in Ociobei’, 
1936, to inquire into the methods of extracting coal underground in J^ngal, Bihar 
and the Central Provinces and r^rt on the measures vfhich should be taken to 
s^ure the safety of workers to prevent an avoidable waste of coal. The coxnmittee 
advocated the adoption of stowing, !.«•, filling with sand or other incombnstiWe 
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material the spare left by the extraction of coal to start, with in the areas where 
there is an urjrent and immediate danger of life or an urgent danger of a substan- 
tial loss of <'oal. The committee recommended that a cess of eight, annas per ton on 
coal including* soft coke and twelve annas per ton on hard coke should be imposed, 
to be used mainly to defray the cost of stowing. 

WEroiiTs AND Measures Bill 

Sir ^fuhammnd Znfrullah introduced the second Bill designed to standardize 
weights tlu’oiigliOut British India. Tlic statement of the obiect.s and reasons states 
t,hai the question of prescribing a scale of standard weights and measures throughout 
British India has been under the consideration of the Go\'cniment from time to 
t.ime. The constitutional position is that according to item 51 in the federal legis- 
lative list in the seventh scliedule of the (Tovernment of India Act, 1935, the 
central Government is responsible for the establishment of standards of weights, 
while llic ]'rovincial Governments arc concerned with weights and measures. Ho far 
as concerns wciglits, therefore, it is for the central (Tovemment to ] prescribe the 
standards. I'hc onforcoment and use of weights, based on theses standards, is a 
matter for the ]wo\incial Government. The desirability of establishing standards of 
weights has lately been eonstanlly ]>ressed upon the Government of India and some 
provinces arc reported to have tlieir Weights and jMcasurcs Bill ready for introduc- 
tion as soon as the central Act establishing slandars of weight has been passed. The 
Bill a'*cor(lingly has been ]u*epar<Kl for prescribing units of' weiglits commonly used 
by railways and in commerce, viz, tola, seer and maimd and also pound, ounce, 
hnnclrodwciglit and ton. 

Child Laeour Prohibition Bill 

The third Bill introdu(*cd by Rir Muhammad Zafrullah sought to prohibit the 
cm})loyment of children under twelve in the following occiquitiOiis : bidi-making, 
cai-pct-weaving, cement manufacture including bagging of cement, cloth printing, 
dyeing and weaving, manufacture for matches, explosives, fireworks, mica-cutting and 
splitting, shellac manufacture, tanning and wood cleaning. The occupations enume- 
rated have been selected because they are unhealthy or’ commonly accompanied by 
exploitation of child labour. The provincial Governments, who have been consul tcci, 
were given full power to amend the schedule of occupations. 

Public Accounts Committee’s Beport (contd.) 

Mr. K, Santanam criticized the delay in carrying out the recommcjulations of 
the Public Accounts Committee. He gave three examples in which delay had 
occurred. Ten years a recommendation was made to take the census of tJie 
Ecclesiastical department. That census had not yet been compiled. Ai)parcntly the 
Government were not willing to let the people know the exact amount of the expen- 
diture on that account lest there be strong protests. 

The Assembly approved the appropriation of Bs. 121 lakhs actually made in 
19B6-37 from the railway surplus in that year for the re}>ayment of temporary loans 
taken from the railway depreciation reserve fund. The Fresident then adjourned the 
House. 

IMuslim Divorce Law Bill 

9tfa. FEBRUARY The Assembly took up to-day the considerstion of Mr. KazmVu 
Bill to consolidate and clarify the provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits for disso- 
lution of maiTiages by women married under Muslim hm and to remove doubts as to 
the effect of the renunciation of Islam by a married Muslim woman on her marriage 
tie. Mr. Kaz7tii made a brief speech in moving that the Bill, as repoi-ted by the 
Sdect Committee, be taken into coJisideration. Both Mr. Kazmi and Mr. Azhar 
A Li, who supported him, regretted that the provision for a Muslim judge to deal 
with divorce under this Bill was deleted by the Select Committee, Mr. Azhar Ali 
pointed out that a Kazi was a necessary element for interpreting Muslim r)ivor<‘e 
Law. Mr. Na^alrai dealt with what appeared to him to be defects in the Bill, as 
it emerged from the Select Committee, and he wanted these points to be clarified. 

also , crifreised the provision dealing with apostasy in the Bill. Mr. Abdul 
Oapm f^t that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, was a better and 
dearer, Bill. On, the question of having a Muslim judge to try such cases, he was 
of the cmihiori that, where no Muslim judge was available, it would be right to rely 
on the sense of fairness of non -Muslim judges. The hon. Hir Zafrullah Khan statca 
thait he had Very little to say at this stage on behalf of the Government. He had, 
on the oocasioii of reference t6 the Select Committee, mentioned the difficulties, 
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which would Ifivo inad(i it iinpassihle for (he (Joverument. to support the Rill. Rnt 
HOW thiit the Scli>'‘f, OoinmilU'o liiul removed these dillieuKies, ilic Ilill Imd the general 
support, of the Oovennnoiit. 

Tho House theu passed the first ro.nlin;j: of the Rill. 

Duritifr the detailed dis;-ussiou on the provisions of the Bill, tho House accopteil 
]\Ir. jlrKintasuijdtiuni /(/I'lifjtir's aiuentlmcnli to (Icleto, from the p^rouiids of 

divorce, the Hen lenceoi impriwonnicnt for two years aiul ujnvartU on the husband 
if he failed to provide lor the wife durinji; this period. 

An unexpected division after an hour and a half’s debate marked the 

afternoon distnissnm ()n the Hill which took ]>lac.c on an amendment moved 

by Si/ed Sa^nh i'ahatlnr, who soni’ht to cx(*ludc from the fi;rounds of 

divorce the ripi^ht ol a i^Iuslini woman to repudiate a marria'.»;o performed by her 

father (luriiiK her minority, dlie mover, who was HU])portC{l }>y Ht/ad Ghulam Mik 
Ndiroiuj^ urj;cd that n(>nn*i]ly the father would not no a yiarty to a marria 5 !;c which 
would be dfUrimental to the in (crests of the jj^irl. Tiic amendment was opi>osc(l by 
a, mimi)or of Hjieakers, who (‘it.ed instanf*cs where fathers had acictl ae;ainst the 
interests of tluar daup,hters for yfocimiary or other y^ains. The amendment was 
prcsscil to a division and lost l)y -J? votes to IJ, votinj*; boinp; free. 

The IFoiisc next acc<'})t,c(l two amendments by Syed Uurtaza Sahib, by which 
the clause rclatini^ to repudiation by a ^voman, of a raarria,.i:c ]')erformcd by her 

father or ^nardian diirin.'i; lier minority, was altered so as to enable the woman to 
rc])U(liatc before her ei>j,htOv‘nt.h year a inarria.iic that took jilacc before her fifteenth 
yeixr. Mr. Lalch<md Naoalnti^a amendment to delete the clause, by which conver- 
sion to a faith other than Islam would not 0 |)cratc to dissolve marriayiic. was 
reja'tcd, while Mr. Santanauds amendment, which provided that, after such renuncia- 
tion or conversion, the womtin wouhl be enabled to obtain a dissolution of her 
marriage on any of the K^’^uuds of divorce provided in the Bill was accepted. 

Earlier, Bhai Parmanand attempted to introduce, among the gi’ounds of 
divorce, renunciation of Talani or conversion to a fiuth other than Islam. Tho 
amendment was opposed by Bir Zafrullah Khatt, who explained that, if it could be 
]>rpved in a court of law that this was a roeognisoil gi*ound for divorce, tho point 
rmsed by Bhai l^irmanamPs amendment was covered by the last of the grounds of 
divorce in the Bill ^ namely, ‘*any other ground which is recognised as valid for tho 
dissolution of marriages under Muslim Law’^ When the House adjourned detailed 
consideration of the clauses luid not concluded. 

India and Leagub of Nations 

lOth. FEBRUARY Tlic Assembly started to-day with a division which the 
Opposition won on Mr. T. 8. 4. ChoUiar^s resolution asking for the withdrawal 
from tlio League of Nations of India. TIic resolution, with Mr. Abdul Qaiyum^s 
amondmqnt which was passed by 55 to 45 votes, rail thus r— 

‘‘This AKscmbly rct*ommciKls to the Oovernor-Gcncral-iu-Council that immediate 
stejjs bo taken under article 1 (3) of tho Covenant of the League of Nations to give 
notice of India’s intention to withdraw from the League for the reason, among 
others, that the League has failed to implement the provisions of article 16 of the 
Covenant against Covenant-breaking members of the League, and also for the 
reason that Great Britain has persisted in following an utterly wrong policy in 
regard to Palestine in contravention of article 22 of the Covenant and open dis- 
tend of the feelings of the Indians in this matter.” 

Indo-Buhma Tradb { Rbgulation ) Okdeh 

The Congress party’s resolution, recommending termination of the Indo-Burma 
Trade ( Herniation ) Orelcr, 1937, was then taken up. Ckaudhuri RaghvMr Narain 
Singh moved it in a medden spcach in Hindustani. The resolution ran as follows 

“The Assembly reeommonds to the Govcmor-Gencral-in-Oouncil that notice be 
given on April 1. 1939, to tho Governer of Burma for the tonnination of the Indo- 
Burma Tradt ( Ber^daiion ) Order, 1937 ; steps be taken in consultation with 
tiwj leaders of pmrties in the Assembly for the negotbiilons of a fresh trade agreement 
with Burma and any settlement that may be mrived at should bo subject to ratificaiaon 
by this Assembly.” 

ChavdhuH RaghuUr Narain declared that no daborate arguments wore necessary 
^ resolution which was self-explanatory. The present prosperous 

wnoitoi of Burma was lagdy due to Indian eut^rise, capital and labour. It was 
we imafortime this eohhtry th^ she st<x)dtogain a situation was created 

' ' 34 ■ , 
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imrlcr which dissensions and interncJinc quamls arose 

Indian interests. The existing conditions ot Bnma were. <^'f-rt VmlLan interests. 

Wo been tolerated ii British interests were involved instead o-s 

India's c.xports to Burma totalled nearly Rs. 10 croves while 

erores. I£ the im-iorts from Burma constituted the neecssitics of We tUcii swppa e 
woiild contribule to the solf-suffieicncy of India as far as those aiucics 
concerned. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla, rcplyins to the debate W the 

sympathy with the viewpoints to which expression was by the snp^itoto o^ 

resolution O ' he two lines of arsument advanced o"?, B°|^|4ss bwauso it did 

oeonomie. The political field was one in which ho did G . y„Anntiv in the 

not bclonK to his dcpartm'snt and Imeause it hiwl been i i-rio-otion in the 

House. The rcecnt developments in Burma revealed n d^S^o of dotouoi^ion n 
relations between Indians and Burmans the cordiality of grief and 

tonotiee early in 1936 when he visited that coinitry. He as ™ ^ 

iiidiKiiation as any other member of the House. Ho added; All 

forgot that the relationship between Burma aiid India 'f P°.'^ imnulsiveness 

of us hope that what has recently hapjiened is an isolated ^neoplo arc 

and excitability on the part of a section of the people. The Buim 
rather impulsive but there is behind the happenings this long ^i^dition of fricnminc 
and cooperation. The speeches on this r^lution have h(m .such t^t nouiing ^ 
been said to make it more difftcult than the restoration of tbat 

riio peoples. Dealing with the economic, aspcist, Sir Mohammed g 

ho thought that on the one hand it would not bo deni^ not even y • ^ 

the Burmese iicoplc, in that Burma had done very well ^derf out o^no^uauo 
arrangements. (Hoar, hear). Y’ot the not Burma’s favour 

olherside. It was true that the balance of *^radQ was heavily m Burma s w 

but out of the total trade amounting to 2o erores. well over ^ “^rXcfof 20 

rice, iictrol, silver, and kerosene, laking the question n trv She 

or 27 million tons was insuffieient for the growing I^^indatton °£ the 

was therefore compelled to import about Ij u nOT0s.^Who 

duty of eight annas per owt. was impos^ the proceeds would be 14 cio ® ^ 

wild pay for thls?^ It would mainly be .paid by f® ^f & CS 

rice in this country and they would pay in order that the price .ot towr own uc 
should rise a little. He was not saying that this was a “The 

it would illustrate that the solution was not so easy as might of 

whole of this matter was under the .active consitoation of toe Gotci^oh 
I ndia and I mordy wished to emphasise in my obsoryations toe tact tnai n 
not a eimplo question but there are several aspects to be studied. 

Ilie resolution was passed without division.” 

Out in Govt. Sbevant’s Salaries 
Sami Venkatachelam Chetty's resolution, recommending a 
servant’s salaries, was next passed by toe Assembly without ^ define too 

debate during which Sir James Ongg m a two-mmutes .reply doelin^ w 
Opyernment’s^attitudo. The resolution ^k^..J^at_a cut l^^oaed^wito effect 


tfovcrniuvjui# a utwitwic, me rcauiuuiuix ux*a.u -d 

100 of all grades of emuloyocs in too Government of India be -"'-j'^eut 

from April 1. 1039. The House accepted SmdSont 

to restrict the cut in salaries of above Rs..^. "ae remaining 

when put before toe House were earned witoout division, toe Government remai g 
neutral. The Assembly toon adjourned till too 13to. 


« Railway Budget for 1939-40 
13th. FEBRUARY The railway esrimato presented by 
in toe Assembly to-day forecast for . 19^-39 a surplus of a^^tumfus^of 

a surplus of about 24 erores ongmally estimated, and for 1939-40, a sumus^i 
2.13 OTores. The revised’ estimate of surolus on raUways for 1938-39 is 
toal, surplus of last year by„about i croro. The ^d®®r®®®® « 
case in working expenses 

to i;«iacli9« <aoros-about 4 ototb itoo asx, erores inclu- 

to« oti^al estimate. The total wortog ^ensos are a little oyer 
ding 1^ cKftres « depreciation, or about! orore more ton lift jeaf- 
^^Uwai bepSi to Central revenues. It will fall shoi-t of toe full 
boli(«i^ 8i oiWe^T Ttw batonoe to toe 4eprpoiation fund will s.tod 24i erores. 


Iir& ThS rerised’e^rimtea^^^^ on r^iUwayVfor 1938-39 is to ton too 
, ^taal surplus of last year by about i orore. The d®®rcf® ,1® 
crease in working expenses. The tofad traffic receipts of State hn^ 

; Stoch 9« <^ros-&ut 4 erore to than last W Sint- 

toe ortoal estimate. The total wortog ^ensos are a little oyer 
diias m otores « denreoiation, or about! orore more ton to year, rno bwiu» 
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The budget estimate for 1039-40 assumes traflic receipis of 94? crorcs—lO 
lakhs more than in the current yctxr. The total working expenses will amount to 
G4J crores and will be 2 crore more than in the current year. The balance of 
depreciation fund at the cud of the year will be 30;^ crores. 

The gross total works ])rogrammc is 15 crores. Of this amount 3 crore is 
proposed to be spent on Bind Right Bank Fceilcrs and Khadro Nawabshah 
Railways. Rs. 5 lakhs for Pithoro Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 1 lakh for 
Kashipur Kalagarh Railways have also been provided. The last two projects 
are still under discussion with the provincial Governments concerned. 
Track renewals account fov 43 crores, bridge work for 2 crore, other 
structural works for crores, including about a crore for purchase of South 
Bihar Railway, and rolling stock for 5 crores. The programme includes provision 
of about 2,GC0 general service wagons to meet increase in tratfic demands, of which 
about 2,500 arc broad guage general service wagons to be added to the pool. 
After making deductions, totalling IJ crores, from the above gross figure for certain 
credits and for raluc.tion in stores balance and an allowance (2| crores), basc(l 
on past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining 
supplies, the net amount of the programme is 11 crores. 

Bir Thomas Stewart stated that Government had decided to purchase the South 
Bihar Railway and the Hardwar Dchra Railway, both of which were paying 
proi“)Ositions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-western and 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private limitCKl 
companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. 

Referring to the recent disasters on Indian railways, he said : 

I regret to have to record the occurrence of two major disastci-s in the year 
under review and however much we may be convinced that these disasters arose 
from circumstances not within our control, this in no way lessens our sense of 
horror, or detracts from our sympathy with those who suflered. I do not wish to- 
day to enter upon any controvci-sial topics, but I would ask our critics, both inside 
this House and elsewhere, not to forget our past record in respect of the safety of 
our railways. It is a psychological phenomenon not confined to India that a large 
sede disaster may in a moment destroy the public confidence built up over a long 
period of less eventful years. That confidence once destroyed is most difficult 
to restore, and I would ask that no unfair obBtacle— I do not refer to legitimate 
criticism- be ofTcred to that most difficult process. I venture to think that there is 
no cause for panic. He concluded with an expression of thanks to the whole of 
the railway stafi* for their co-operation in the administration of his department. 


The following table gives tlic osscutial figures of tlic Railway Budget 




L In crores of 
Rupees J 
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Gross Traffic Receipts (State lines) 

95.01 

94.05 

94.75 

Working Expenses (including deprocititioa) 

02.94 


64.25 

Net Receipts 

32.07 

31.10 

30.50 

Net Miscellaneous Receipts 

-*05 

.23 

.59 

Net Revenue 


31.33 

sTS 

Int. Charges 

29.26 

29.28 

28.96 




■■ 



Surplus 

The gross total works programme is 15 crores. 

2.7C 

2^ 

2.13 


Of this amount, I croi*e is proposed to be spent on Sind Right Bank Feeders 
aijd Khadro Nawabsnah liailways. Rs. 5 lakhs for Titboro Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 

iskh for Kashipur Kdagarh Railways hfiye also been provided. The last two pro- 
jects still nnaear <HstmSaioia with the Pinovinciai Governments concerned. 
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Track renewals account for Es. 41 croros, brid^-o work for Es. ] crorc, other 
structural works for Es. 3^ erorcs, including about a crorc for purchase of South 
Bihar Eailway, and rolling stock for Es. 5 crores. 

The programme includes provision of about 2,GG0 general service wagons to 
naeet increase in tradic demands, of which about 2,500 are broad gauge general 
service wagons to be added to the pool. 

After making deductions, totalling Vi croros, from the above gross figure for 
certain credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2J erorcs), based on 
past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies, 
the net amount of the lu'ogramme is Es. 11 crores. 

Eef erring to the further action taken by railway administration on the rccommcn- 
datiouB made by the Wcdgooil Committee since last year, Bir Thomas Btewart 
mentioned the strengthoiing of the commercial side of the Tratlic l^epartment on 
various railways to permit of the expansion of their aotivilies in regard to publidty, 
canvassing and commercial research, the remedial measures being trictl on a large scale 
to reduce the high incidence of locomotive repairs and so release more engines and more 
wagons for service, research regarding the production of white metals for use in 
bearings and the discovery of a treatment oi indigenous rape oil which is likely to 
make it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that the Government had decided to purchase the 
South Bihar Bail way and the Hardwar-Dehra Bail way, both of which were paying 
propositions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-Western 
and. the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private 
limital companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. The 
following is the text of the Eailway Member^s speech : 

Eailway Member’s Speech 

Sir, I rise to present to the House the Eailway Budget for 19‘*<9-40. Last year, 
on this occasion, I indicated that we were fortunate in that a series of loan year 
appeared to have come to an end, and I am hap])y to be able to say that the results 
of the year now coming to a dose show no great deterioration in our position. I 
only wish that I had the confidence to claim that the tide had turned and that wo 
could now look forward to an era of prosperity ; but, in ]>resent world conditions, I 
am sure this House will agree that such confidence would be unjustified and wc 
must therefore continue to take the less imaginative, but undoubtedly safer, short 
view of our future. 

Financial Ersxjlts of 1937-38 

When I presented the current year’s budget, I expected that the suiidus for tlio 
year 1937-38 would be 2.83 croros. This estimate of the net position proved almost 
exactly^ correct, the actual surplus being 2.7G crores. But the estimates wc made then 
of receipts and working expenses were both exceeded almost to an equal extent (about 
I crore). Goods earnings mainly accounted for the improvement in receipts, the prin- 
cipal commodities contiibuting to it being coal, metallic ores, wheat, manufactured 
cotton goods and grain. The increase in working expenses is attributable main- 
ly to two causes (1) freight charges on coal, delays in tnc supply of 'which from the 
market earlier in the ycai* tended to augment the tran8]>ortof this commodity in the 
closing moiiUis of the year beyond our estimates, and (2) the heavier exi^cnditure on 
repairs consequent on the increased volume of trafiic and the general rise in the price 
of materials. 

Revised Estimates for 1938-39 

Let us turn now to our revised estimates for the current year. When the original 
budget was framed, it was expected that the total trafiic receipts in respect of state- 
oWn^ lines -would be 94i mures, the same as we then expected for 1937-38, and the total 
working expenses including depreciation 62J crores. Taking into account miscellaneous 
receipts and expenditure, the net railway revenue was estimated to be over 312 croros. 
Interest diargcs were placed at less than 29i crores, leaving a suridus of a little 
over 84 crores. Our present expectations are that our total receipts will be 944 crores, 

ihe total expenditure, including depreciation, a little over 03J erorcs. Misccll- 
, will exceed miscellaneous expenditure by a quarter of a crore, and the net 

, tifev^ue is now expected to be 31 J crores. After meeting intei’est charges 

esUiamed 1^^294 chores, our suiplus is placed at a little over 2 crores. 

, y iadipated aboy^ are expected to go beyond our original anticipa- 

tKms byi less than half a crore, while our working expenses are likely to go up by a 
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crorc. In ro<i:av(l io rccoipti^, when framed t.hc revised estimate for 1937-38 and the 
budji;et for l9SS-39, we did not expect 1937-38 to he as nrosperous as the event disclosal 
uncertainty regarding general trade aiul international eonditions 
and’ the a})prchension that conditions might grow worse, we ex])octcd the same 
receipts for 1938-39 as for 1937-38. In our estimate of the com]>arativc recciids of the 
two years, we are not likely to bo far wronjr, though tlio figures for both are now 
higher than earlier estimates. We now anticiivate that our total traftlc receipts will be 
94*1 erores against, 95 crores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate of 94^ croros. 
Though, up to the 20th January 1939, ap])roximate receipts were level with last year’s 
we have two reasons for taking the lower figure for 1938-39. In the next two months, 
we apprehend a slight deterioration owing to the fact that railw'ay coal has moved 
earlier than usual tliis year in the eftbrtto relieve trailic congestion in the busy months. 
Further, towards the end of last year, we had the additional earnings accruing from 
the abnormal Kinnbh Mela ]»assenger trail ic. The trend in passenger and poods traffic, 
considered separately, has been hitherto somewhat unusual. While the former showe(l 
a beUermeut of about 27 lakhs and the latter a worsening of 41 lakhs up to the. 10th 
July, the relative position was completely reversed by the 10th January, Goods 
earnings have gone u]) by 40 lakhs, while passenger rccci)>ts are down by about the 
same amount. Oil seeds, cotton nn<l sugar are the principal eonimoditics which have 
contributed to the additional earnings under goods. Metallic ore and coal traffic 
receipts have fallen continuously, the latter owing to shorter leads. 

As regards expenditure, we now” antici]>atc that working expersos, includmg 
depreciation. w”ill be 031 crores against aciiml expenditure of a little loss than 03 
erores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate of G2i crores. It should not be 
concluded that this increase signifies any relaxation of our efforts for economy in 
operation. T'hesc continue unabated. But for several causes the increase is, we fear, 
inevitable. This year ns is well known, the price of our coal has been higher and in the 
effort, on the lines suggestexl f)y the llailway Enquiry Committee, to increase earmngs 
by affording improved fatalities to the public and to retain traffic in the face of 
competition with other forms of transport, the mileage we arc running is on the 
increase w”ith a conscfiucnt increase in coal consumption and repairs to rolling stock. 
We are fooling, too, in some measure, the effect s of our economies during recent 
years. The diminished scale of our purchases of rolling stock in that period has 
rcBulted in a rise in the average age of our stock, with a constKiucntial increase in 
the cost of maintaining it. Nor can tlic fact of the rise in the price of materials 
necessary for repairs be ignored. 

Budget Estimate Foe 1939-40 

Turning now to the estimate for 1939-40, Honourable Members arc aware that 
the general trade conditions mid the international situation arc still full of un- 
certainty and protdudc our making a foret^ast with any degree of confidence. In the 
hope that, if any changes occur in general conditions next year, as comparctl with tho 
current one, their effect in our revenues will not be severe and taking into account 

the incidental fact that, next year being a leap year, we shall have an additional 

(lay’s earnings, we have placed our estimate of receipts a little higher than our 
present exjicctations for the current year at 913 crores. As bctw”oon passenger and , 
goods trafiie, w”c have provided for a slight fall in the former and a slight increase 
m tho latter. Our not miscellaneous receipts arc expected to show a betterment of 
over J crorc. There will be, however, it is expected, an increase of S crore in 
ordinary working expenses, bringing down tho net revenue to about J ctoro less than 
in the current year, tho contiibutiou to the depreciation fund standing practically 

at tho same figure as in 1938-39. Tho interest charges being, however, about J 

crore less owing to fall in rate, we expect a surplus slightly over the current year’s 
(213 laldbs against 205). 

Modest Capital Pbooeamme 

Our capital programme for the construction of new railway linos is a modest 
one. It relates mainly to the three Bind proJa*ts to which I referred in my 
last budget spoisch and which arc intended to serve the new fertile areas recently 
developed by the Lloyd Barrage. Of these projects, the Bind Eight Bank 
Feeders Railway, for which 73J lakhs has been provided, is cxpcc^tcd to be 
completed next year. The Khaaro-Nawabshah line also will make very substantial 
progress. I regret to inform the House that the Pithoro-Tando Mitlialdian 
Railway, which has been included in our programme for the last two years, is 
stiU under discussion with the Sind Government, A small sum has also hem 
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provicled, in case it should be ultimately decided to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the Kashi] )ur-Kala«»:arh lino, a project which we are now eoiisidoring 
in consultation with the Government of the United provinces. 

PuuciTARE Op South Bihar Eailway 

Our next yearns pro;>:rammc for open line works is on a somewhat larJ^or 
scale than the current year’s. The gross figures arc 11 crores against T2J. The 
largest single item in this programme is the provision of a))Out one croro for 
the ]>urchase of the South Bihar Eailway, for which the rental )’>aid by Govern- 
ment under the existing contract works out to about 4.} per cent, on the pur- 
chase price. It will be rcuidily appreciated that, at tlic present rate of interest, 
the purchase now is a paying ]>roposition, and it has received the concurrence 
of the Htanding Finance Committee for Eailways. Five crores have been provided 
for rolling stock. I can assure the House that this cx])cnditiirc is ke])t down 
to the absolute ^ minimum compatible with tratlu*. rcciuircmcnts. The figure has, 
however, been allcctcd by the rise in the price of iron and steel caused by the 
rearmament programme in other parts of the world, to which 1 (Ircw attention 
lust year. Last year I referred to the contracts which, as a men sure of i)rudoncc 
and economy, we decided to enter into in 3937-38 wilii the Indian Wagon buil- 
ding firms for the supply of C,09j broad gauge gwieral service wagons to be 
spread oyer throe years. The last instalment of this su])])ly will be of P,*")!)!) 
wagons in 1939-40, and for this a sum of about IJ crores has been provided. 
For expenditure on tra(‘.k renewals we have provided 41 crores and for bridges 
and other structural works 3J crores. Our gross expeudiiuro under open line 
works, after allowing for various credits, is expected to be T2| crores. In accor- 
dance, however, witli the practice for some years now based on our experience 
tliat railways have been unable to spend the gross amount arrived at in our 
estimate, we have reduced the total demand to lOj crores. Of this, we cxpc(*.t, CJ 
crores will be met from the depreciation fund. These, Sir, arc the broad outlim^ 
of the financial picture. I shall now turn to a few of the other aspects of our ste- 
wardship for the year. 

Action of Wedgwood Beport 

^ Last year I gave to liouourablc Members an indication of the action which was 
being taken on the various recommendations contained in tlic Eeport of the Wedg- 
wood Committee. The Bailway Board and its associated administrations have not 
ceased from the search for increased efiiciimcy and a secojicl statement has been 
made available to the House giving complete information as to the further action 
taken. Honourable Members will observe for themselves that much progress has 
been made m implementing the recommendations of the Committee. I would, how- 
ever, make special mention of a few of our more striking advances. 

Committee emphasised the need for strengthening the commercial side 
of railway administration and, bearing this in view, we have sanctioned the 
creation of ten posts in order to expand our activities in X'cgard te publicity, 
commercial resaarch and direct commercial working. We have also sanctioned 
the creation of a separate commercial department, as a temporary measure for 
two years in the first instance, on the Assam Bengal Bailway. Special eSbrts 
are being made to utilise the publicity value of the Indian press ->by this 1 moan 
newspapers publi^shcd in Indian languages— and a campaign of continuous advertis- 
ing m respect of lower class travel has been inaugurated experimentally on two 
railways. 

Locomotive Bepairs 

The Committee drew attention to the very high incidence of locomotive 
repairs as a result of overheat^ axle bearings. It is obvious, of course, that a rcduc- 
^ hours for which a locomotive is iu the repairs shops, must auto- 
matiemly release more engines for service. Lost year I montionod that the Bail- 
way .warn had placed a Benior Mechanical Engineer on special duty to investi- 
gate we .possibilities of eliminating this all too common defect in our rolling 
stock, , and I atn glad to say now that considerable progress has been made in 
soivw;f®as, long-standing and vexatious problem. We believe that the causes 
of tbo trouble , have been determined, and large scale trials are now in progress 
te tijie xemec^ measures which have been evolv^. To justify our optimism, 
I East India Bailway has succeeded in reducing the number 

2* re^i^ diie to cheated beai’ings by some 50 per cent during the last six mon^s 
I for wmeh wO BtaMstice. 
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So ini* as wa^ii’ons arc concerned — and Honourable Members will realise that 
in point of iuim])crs alone tins is probably a iau«‘li more important item than 
locomotives— a Standine; Oommittce of the Indian Railway CouEorcncc Ass)ciatiou 
lias now put forward re ‘oiumendatlons for Iart»‘o scale trials on the broad g;au;»:e 
railways. These trials will be undertaken, but Honourable Members must under- 
stand that this is more than a laboratory experiment and it will be some consi- 
(Icrublc time before we have the d;ita on which we may frame a definite course 
of action for the future. 

Our research aidivitics have also extended, in collaboration with the Indian 
Stores Department, towards the prodiu^tion of white metals for use in bearin”:s 
and we have CVC17 hope that these researches arc approaching a succ-cssfiil con- 
clusion. Of special interest to those Jfonoiiraiilc Members who arc interested in 
the use of the a)i;ricultur{d ])i‘olucts of this country must be iJhic researches wiii<‘h 
have resulted in the discovery of a treatment of indii;cnoiis rape oil which shows 
promise of makinji; it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 
The Navy Discipline Bill (oontd.) 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly l)y GO votes to 1G 
refused jicrniission for the rc-introiluction of the Navy Discipline Bill recommended 
by the (tovcrnor-Dencrah 

Employment op Childiien Bill 

The House then took up the bill to amend the Employment of Children 
Act/iO as to prohibit the emi)loymont of chihlron under 12 in certain dangerous 
or unheal tliy occupations. h?ir Z (fariillah AT/iU?/, moving the bill, pointed out that 
the royal labour commission hud suggested an age limit of 10 years, but as 
recommended by the provinces the (Tovernment of India had fixcnl the age at 12 . 
Mrs. SiMaroifan, welcoming the measure, declared that her jdoasurc was tempered 
with regret as the bill was not comprehensive cnougluind did not go far enough. 
Welfare propaganda had been doing some good so far, but the need for legis- 
lation to supplement welfare activities was an urgent necessity. The House 
agreed to the first reading of the bill and then took up consideration of the 
clauses. 

Mr. AT. ilf. Ji)$hi moved two amendments, one seeking to raise the age limit 
from 12 to 15 years and the other to withdraw tlie power given by the bill to the 
provincial Government to omit from die list of dangerous and unhealthy occupa- 
tions given in the schedule. Tlie first was rejected and the second was passal. 
Mr, Manu Suhodar moved an amendment for the addition of a proviso to the 
ellcct that die prohibition of the cm})loymcnt of children under 12 shall not apply 
to any school established by a provincial Government or receiving assistance and 
recognition from a provincial Government. He explained that under the Wardha 
s<hcmo of education some of the industrial processes mentioned in the Act might 
be carried on, but they should not be treated as a workshop. Mr, Joshi considered 
die amendment unno(*cssary bceauco the prohibition of child labour would apjdy 
only to places where hired labour was cnmloycd. Mr. Bhuldbhai Desai pointed out 
that without the amendment provincial Governments might not be aole to start 
schools under the Wardlia scheme. Mr. Aney sup])ortcd Mr. Dcsoi’s observations. 
Sir Znfarullah Khan cxidaiucd that there woi*e no schools under the Wardha 
scheme at present When tlicy were started in a sufficient number and if there 
was then any ajiprchcnsion of the Act working adversely, it would be the easiest 
thing io amend the Act. Bince, however, the House apiicarcd in favour of the 
amendment now, he had no objection. 

The House then passed the bill as amended. 

Indian Merchant SHinriNa Amend. Bill 

Sir G, S. Bajpai introduced in the Asscmblv to-day a bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act The statement of objects and reasons explains that 
the Act IX excludes from the definition of a pilgrim a child under one ycai* of age 
and further empowers the Central Government to direct by notiheation that two 
persons of the ago of one year or upwards and under the age of 12 years shall be 
reckoned as one pilgrim. 

Coal Mines safety Bill 

After a brief debate ihe Hotwe agreed to refer to a select committee Bir 
ZqfarfdlaK$ bill to make a furth<nr provision fbr safety in coal mines. Mr. Akhil 
Patta, moving tbo rtfcropee of the bill to a select committ^ 
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that the subject was one o£ K^’cat complexity and some of the porl.ions of the' bill 
wore highly controversial. '’Jliore was no dis})utc ns re;!,ards the main ])riiMple 
of the safety of workers and the conservation of resources. Tlie (litreren(‘o of opinion 
would bo on the question of tlic cess to be levied. The House then adjournod. 

Muslbi Divouce Law Bill 

Hill. FEBRUARY The Assembly had an intorcstinK debate to-day on the final 
stnj'^cof Mi\ Kasmi^s Muslim Divorce Bill. One witnessed markedly divergent views 
cx))rcsscd by two members of the (tovcrninenL Sir ZafnUlah sccmcil gratified with 
a men, sure whose out.standing merit, lie c.laimcd, was that it enunciat;Od in c-lear 
and precise form the various grounds of divorce whereas the Law Manihor souglit 
to cool the ardour of the reformeis like Mrs. Sabbaroyan, contending that the 
Bill, far from being a measure of advance, really went back to ancient in-a(*l.i(*o 
and wondcro<l whether Hindus desired a similar going back to i,(X30 years ago. 
Conversion to Islam, the Law Llcmlicr acidly suggested, with examples in Bengal 
in his mind, would be one way for Uiiidu women to secure divorce without 
(liiTiculty, 

There was a warm debate at an earlier stage over Mr. Martaza's amendment, 
laying down that Muslim Judges alone were competent to try eases under the Act. 
Ibc law Member pointed out administrative difliculties in giving effect to such a 
provision, adding with emphasis tliat, on ])rinciplc, the (government could not 
a(\‘cpt what amounted to a reflection on the judicial integrity of non-Muslim Judges. 
Messrs. Ano.y, Asaf^ Alt and Abdal Qainm all opposed the amendment from 
different points of view while Mr. nj; and Sir A saw definite advanfages 
in such an aiTangcmcnt. The amendment was ultimately rojcctod by an enormous 
majority though Hiv Zafrullah pointed out during the third reading debate that 
no question of principle was involved. Ultimately the House amidst acclamation 
passed the Bill. 

Cb. P. C. Amend. Bill 

Over Sardar Sant Singh's Bill to amend a section of the Criminal Procedure 
CJodc, dealing with tlie hardship arising from double punishment in certain eases, 
Bir Reginald Maxwell^ on behalf of the Government, offered strenuous opposition, 
reminding the Assembly that a similar amendment had been negatived on two 
]>revious occasions. Nevertheless, the House decided to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee by 41 votes against BD. The House then adjourned. 

Assistance to Hand-made Matches 

15th. FEBRUARY An innocent looking resolution moved by Mr. Sriprakasa 
for assistance to the manufacture of matches in cottages developed into a first chiss 
debate to-day and brought Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Bir J^ames Q-rigg out on the future 
of India's economic policy. Mr. Boyh, of the European group, resisted the motion 
as a menace to the foreign industrialists now operating in India. In the heat 
that was generated Mr. Joshi's plea for a humane treatment to the labourers in 
the factories fell rather flat. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took ihe debate to a very high 
plane when he dismissed even the argument of loss of revenue (estimated at 
about Re. onocrore) as something worth facing if people in the cottages could 
by manufacturing matches add to their daily income even by one pice per day. 
And ho categorically enunciated the Congress view : T would rather give my 
money to Kasturbhai or Ambalal rather than to Smith or John or to Okumara, 
for my money would remain in India and it would be possible for mo later to 
take it back from Kasturbhai or Ambalal.' 

Against this declaration of economic policy by a member of the Congress 
High Command which had the backing of the entire Indian elected block in the 
HouS(3i, Sir James Grigg strongly protested as the Finance Member was anxious 
to protect the revenues of this country. But speaking as an Englishman lie 
bluntly asked : Ts it your Congress programme that no non-Indian should carry 
on any industry whatevei*,' and when the Opposition benches by ejaculations 
answered in the atfirmativc, Sir James Grigg could only retort with Herr Hitler's 
latest theory applicable to Germany: ‘Germany must export or die,' moaning India 
must expm or die.' This threat did not avail the Government, for the reflation 
was earned by 60 votes against 42. 

Status of Women 

' ; House then took up Mr. Jinaraja Hedgers resolution recommending the 
‘apiK^tmeat' of a committee to examine and report the present position of women 
under ^ kvns wWx -special reference to the rights ot maintenance, inheritance, 
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sat*,ccKrtion, nviriJiil rights ot(^ lUr. Hcd^c narrated tlie various disabilities 
and disa(lvant-a:J!:es whiv‘!\ radian women were laboarin.u; and emphasized tlie urgent 
need for a as s iga<-'i>tod iu the resolution. Sir N. iST. Sircar, opposing 

the resolution, (In'Ijuv I tha* it was so impraetnaxl and imposed such duty on the 
nufortnnato (‘ommbtee. lie o‘<pressed grave doubts as to whether the committee 
contemplated wt)iild be able to sabmil. one report. The proposition was so absolutely 
imi><)ssible that no single ci>mmittee could do justice. He suggested that the proper 
])ro(*odiivc wonhl i)etotako individual problems and bring them before the House 
to (Us<uiss them on their merits. The tliscussion had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned. 

DisnrssioN of Uailway Budgkt 


ISth. FEBRU\RY The Assembly h(dd to-day the general debate on the Railway 
Budget, Pan lit Ab/A: inta opened the debate with a criticism o£ the stores purchase 
polh'.y of LIk'. railways. The sum ot about 20 cr(>res s[>ent on pur(*.hases was in 
his opinion the m >st* important item and constituted the nriiii justilicabion for 
treating railways ;h a ntitional asset !>ut, he pointCvl out, there was a gradual 
decrease in the amount ot purchases mvle in India. State- managed railways sin- 
ned more in this mutter in gradually inc.reasing their purchases from abroad 
sin(‘o 1932-!13 from oS.l per (‘cnt- to (LM) per <‘cnt. He took particular objection 
to the purchase of rails from abroa^l amounting to 17S.0 lakhs in spite of the 
uiulcrtaking given to the House tt> purchase rails from the Tatas. 

Bir /fcnri/ Girl nr (/ mude a vigorous attack on many feiiturcs of the railway 
administration. He described the budget as colourless, sensationless, thrill-loss and 
ripple-less (laughter). He objectotl to the heavy interest charges. He proceeded 
to make a strong plea for the removal of the discrimination between subordinates 
and oMcials iu th(‘> mat l ev of leave reserve and passes. He gave a similar warning 
against any attempt to impose a cut in salaries. He also strongly criticised the 
authorities *" for (n*eating diiruniUios in the way of employees trying to transfer 
their service from one' Btatc-managed railway to another. 


Mr. Muthuranga Maialiar was of opinion that with proper management 
the surplus could have ]>een doubled. Railway administration was at present 
being carried on in the interests of the foreign capitalist and the foreign emplo5;ee. 
He (‘riticisctl the (‘omposition of the Railway Board, and the force of Indianising 
the higher ranks of railway service. 

Mr. Natman (Muslim TiCagne) was not convinced that tlie Railway adminis- 
tration ha<l been doing all mxt was exi)ccted from it. No indications has been 
given of O(*oiioniies eftectod. 

Sir Thomas Stewart, rc])lying to criticisms on the Railway Budget, observed 
that an honest student of the debates in this House would find a great similarity 
from yetir to year. Bir Thomas ossurotl the House that oven though in his reply 
he might not be able to dwil with every point made in the course of the de^te, no 
suggestion was made in the house of which due note was not taken and which was 
not analysed and scrutinised. The general impression of the budget appeared to^be 
that it was an uneventful one ; that was not bad when one remembered, the s^ng 
that the country wtis happiest whk*h had no history. It had b^n said by Mr# Basu 
that a successful Budget was dei)ondont more on extraneous circumstances than on 
those who tvlministerctl the department concernctl He hoped, sdd Sir Thomas, that 
when evil days caim. that member would be equally reasonable in approtioning blame 
and credit. Sir Thomas Jissured that the Railway Board did not shut its eyes and 
make a good guess as to frdght policy but did take into consideration the present day 
tendencies although even those tendencies in the present circumstances should be largely 
guess work. A<lminirttrations, like Railways, said^ Sir Thomas, were very easy to 
criticise; but heurgcfl the Op])Osition to bear in mind that the Railways were 
country’s own proi)erty, and then criticise. The Assembly then ad 3 oumed till the 18th. 
iKTROnUCTIOlir OF NON-OFFIOIATi Bihts 


18th. FEBRUARY :-The House took up to-day non-oflapl bills. Sardar Sant 
Singh^s Bill to amend see. 205 Or, P. discussion on whi<^ had not concluded m the 
last non-ofhcial day, was to a select committee by 49 to 42 votes, pie Bui 

according to the sponsor was meant to meet oases where justice dem^M the 
personal appearance of the accused in the court be wim but the court was 

prevented from exemption on account or sec. 205, Ur. F. U. . mu,. 

Itr. AT. V. Gad^l introduced the Bill to imxend Foreigners; Act of 18^ The 
Bill, in view of the presmife p^tical rituati<m and developments m the country* 

' , ' 25 
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sou^ht to evolve a coininoii citizenship and to remove all obstacles under this Act 
hindering' subjects of native states in this direction. 

Mr. B. Dan introduced the Bill to amend the Indian States (protection against 
disaffection) Act of lOJJ so as to make clear that the ]n'osccution of an dtlencc 
committed under the Act could only take plat*c in the town or the distri(d wh(U'e 
the publications wore hrst printed or where the editor or author of a newspaper or 
a book or a document usually reskletl. Oases occurred iji the ]>ast when powerful 
interests started the prosanxtion of an editor in the pUu*e where the oflcndinii; 
document had been sohl, thereby causing undue hardships for the editor or the 
author to defend his case. 

Mr. ilTo/ianZa? -S'a.rewa introduced a bill to safeguard the rights and interests of 
Indian nationals abroad. The Bill, according to the st,atemcut of objects and reasons, 
was based on the recognised accepted pnnci]>le of reciprocity while laying down tlic 
guiding principle for safeguarding Indian rights and interests against invidious 
discrimination. It left tlxe Government and the legishitiire free to exercise nnfettorod 
discretion in deserving c‘ases with due regard for special circumstances. It ensured a 
period of six months for further negotiations in evcr)[ case and if a dolinrinent. State 
remedied the wrong and accepted a satisfactory solution during the ])erio(l it wouUl 
not be affected. 

Dr. Q-. V. Deshmukh moved rcfex*oncc t,o a Hcletd Oommittec of his hill to give 
the right to divorce to Hindu women. Mr, moved that discussion on Dr. 

Deshmukh’s Bill be ]xostpoiicd till the next day for non-otiiclal Ixills. Ho oxplaincxl 
that he was not actuated by any motives of obstruction but so far ho had received 
only one page of opinions on the bill which had been cinuxlatod for oi>inion. That 
page contained oixinions of obs<Mirc cronera like Piiut, Pi]doda and Coorg (laughter). 
The House agreed to postponement of further discussion of the Hill and adjounnkl. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

20tti. FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly to-day discxissod demands for grants xxndcr 
the Railway Budget. Mr. Satyamurthi moved a <nxt of Rs. lUO in the demand for 
tihe Railway Board in order to censure the Government “for their failure to evolve 
and follow along range policy regarding Railway finance”. Mr. K, Santamm, snixport- 
ingMr, Satyamurthi, advocated a threefold policy of Railway administration. Mr. B, 
Das, supporting the cut, held that some of the railways since the last four years, had 
been nxnning at a loss. What ai)ecial control, he asked, was being a]>]>liod by the 
Financial Commissioner to these railways. The House divided on the Congress 
Pai-ty’s cut motion and it was passed by 63 to 40 votes. The Muslim League, the Euro- 
pean gi-oup and the Government voted together against the motion. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar then moved another cut of Rs. 100 in the demand 
under the head of the railway board, to discuss the matter of the Indlanization of the 
higher services of the railways. Mr. Chettiar referred to the appointment of Indians 
as agents to the railways and as members of the railway board and asked how many 
more years it would take for complete Indianization. He charged the Government 
with arranging things in such a way that there shoixld be permanent imi)ortation of 
men fi‘om England. This reseiwation of the policy in favour of the Europeans was 
totally wrong and should be rejected. 

Replying to the debate, Hir Thomas Stewart pointed out that the mover had based 
his case on one or two instances. He, however, asserted that the figures really show- 
ed that thei*e had been an honest endeavour to work the policy laid down. Prior to 
laying down a rK)liey of systematic Indianization in 1926, the percente of the Indians 
in 1924-25 was 29.41, while in 1937-38 it was 52.53. This represented an increase from 
305 to 508. The number of European officers had decreased from 732 in 1924-25 to 
459 in 1937-38. Turning to the recruitment figures -direct or by promotion -he 
pointed out that out of a total of 185 the number of the Indians was 140, of the 
mtopmiB 45. In of the 21 persons reciniited only three were Europeans. 

5mixes, he added, were made with reference to the communal proportions 
pr^nbed in the 1934 resolution of the House. He added that the figures quoted only 
rgfeitr^ to recruitment to the State-managed railways. The company-manag^ railways, 
thbughnotoon^lled by the Government, had also fallen in with the request of the 
G^eimment. Thepercent^eof the Indians in the services of the company-managed 
b4d risen from 17.74 per cent, in 1924 to 44.39 in 1037-38. 
memifiwiture of locomoti^ India was urged in the course of the debate 
S? ^ 100 to censure the Government for not starting this industry. 

Mr. Bloving the eut^ referred to Sir Guthrie Russel's remarks in 
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presenting tlic budget to the Council of State that the Ajmere locomotive workshops 
would be working to or near capacity. That showed that locomotives, and meter 
gauge locomotives could be manufactured at a ])rice not higher than 'that of the impor- 
ted ones. One of the locomotive workshops, it had been calculated, would employ 
10,000 men. That meant that, by starting locomotive workshops the railways would 
make some recompense for the immense unemployment that they had caused among 
the men engaged in earlier forms of transport. The Debate had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

21st. FEBRUARY Opposing the motion to-day, Sir Thomas Stewart pointed out 
that the mover had not made it clear whether the ninuufaclure of locomotives would be a 
commercial pro]'iosition. He was not prepared to admit that the Government had broken 
any promises and reminded the House that efforts had been made since 1921 to set up 
such a factory, but this did not i)rove a success. Referring to the argument of securing 
self-sulhcioncy, he pointed out that even wuih a factory for locomotive manufacture the 
situation would not be very much different., as a large percentage of materials for die 
manufacture would still have to be im]'ortcd. Those who stressed the argument of 
relieving unem])loyment, he continued, forgot that for relieving unemployment there 
must be a constant flow of work coming to such a factory and this could not be 
guaranteed. It has been insisted that the railways constituted a commercial department 
and they must be worked on commercial lines. Jf this was to be followed, the depart- 
ment could (‘ertainly not buy for 18 annas what \vaB worth only 15 annas. He there- 
fore opposed the motion. The House, on the contrary, accepted the motion without a 
division. 

A redaction in the salanes of railway ofHcials drawing Es. 200 or more was urged 
in the course of the debate on the second cut motion moved, on behalf of the National- 
ist party, by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. Navalrai estimated that a graded cut would 
effect a saving of Rs. three orfourcroros which could be use<lfor providing amenities 
to third class passengers. A Congress Minister, he said, was getting only Rs. 500 a 
month. Sir Thomas Stewart strongly opposed the cut He was still hazy about the object 
of the mover. The ]'»ay bill of the Railway department was Rs. 35J crores of winch 
Rs. three crores went to the Gazetted staff and the remainder to the non -gazetted staff, 
that is, those drawing about Rs, 300 or below. A 10 per cent, cut in these salaries 
would bring only Rs. 30 lakhs ; and if the cut was extended down to those drawing 
Rs. 200, between Rs. 00 to 80 laldis saving would result. This was not a considerable 
sum. The salary scales had already been reduced during the last three or four years on 
a graded scale ranging from 30 i^cr cent in the higher and 10 per cent, in the lower 
salaries. This in" due course wus expected to cffec't a saving of Rs. crores. But it 
had been stated that the cut W'us in pursuance of a general theory that nobody should 
have remuneration on the scale on which the railway officers had. Why, he asked, 
should the railway officers bo singled out for the pui-pose for this special treatment. 
Throughout the past months the railway officers had been subjected to vei’y crud 
treatment indeed. If on the top of this a suggestion was made that their pay should 
be cut it w'ould result in demoralisation of the services that deserved better. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 58 votes to 43, the Muslim 
League party voting for it The House then adjourned, 

22nd. FEBRUARY The first of the cut motions to be moved to-day by the 
Muslim League party was moved by Maulvi Abdul Q-hani to discuss the inadequate re- 
presentation of Muslims in the railway services. The mover in an elabroate 
statistical speech gave a detailed information as to the percentage of the Muslims 
in the different railways and the different railway services, and declai-ed that at 
the present rate it would take 90 years for the Muslims to obtain their proper 
quota in the higher services, nearly 120 years for the sub-ordinate services. Kha'n 
Bahadur Piracha, supporting, said that there were only about one lakh of Muslim 
out of about seven lakhs oF railway employees, making a percentage of in 
1930. Now it was 22.2. This indicated the inadequacy of Muslim representation 
which, he said, was an old and unending tale. 

Sir Baza AH had two suggestions for the Goveimment to consider in an 
endeavour to remedy the inadequacy of Muslims in railway services. He suggested 
that' the Government should take the same steps for raising the Muslim quota 
as it took in giving effect to the Xndianization programme. He admitted that 
it would rather be difiicult to give effect to communal proportions. Another 
suggestion which he had to offer was that an intermediate recruitment should be 
instituted instead of widting for the Muslims to rise from the lowest grade. Where 
there was a will, he deelaJed, there was always a way. 
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Sir Thomas Stewart, replying, felt some doubt as to whether there was complete 
and precise understanding as to the exact obligations and liabililies of the Government 
of India for the breach of which they were now being accused. He explained the 
1934 resolution which was the charter of the minorities under whitdi the ]\Iuslim3 
were to get 25 per cent. Referring to the superior services he ])ointcd out that out 
of 13 recruitments in 1934-33 on the State-managed railways there were three Muslims, 
giving a percentage of 23.1. In 1933-36 there were six Muslims out of 24 with a i^er- 
centage of 25. In 1936-37 there were two Muslims out of 18 recruits, or 11 per cent. 
This was because one of the selected Muslims w'as disqualided by the Medical Board, 
and two persons were required for sj^ecial qualifications. In 1937-38 there were four 
Muslims out of 18 recruits representing 22 per cent. In the comi)any-managed rail- 
ways there were five Muslims out of 26 recruits in 1934-35 ; three out of 18 in "1935-36 ; 
nine out of IG in 1936-37 , nine out of 40 in 1937-38. This gave the total average of 
20 per cent, in the State-managed, and 26 i^er cent, in the company-managed railways. 
Referring to Sir Eaza Ali’s suggestion to accelerate in tlic same way as they did in 
the Indianization programme. Sir Thomas Stewart denied that there was any deli- 
berate policy of extra weightage adopted by the Goveriimcnt in connection with the 
Indianization programme. In the suborainate services, he continued, it was not 
possible to apply the 25 per cent, proportions as a fiat rate on all the railways. It, 
could only be treated as an overall figure with latitude to vaiy it according to the 
density and population of the territories served by any particular railway. The per- 
centages of Muslims therefore varied from 60 per cent, in the N. W. Railway to 11 
per cent, on the M. S. M. Railway. He also pointed out that Sir Raza Ali^s sugges- 
tion of intermediate recruitment had been anticipated and there were orders wmeh 
enabled 20 per cent, recruitment from outside. In this also appropriate shai’c was 
given to the Muslims. 

Mr. Af. A. Jinnah, replying to appeal not to press the motion, pointed out that there 
was great anxiety on the part of the Muslim League party on this question and they 
wanted to leave a landmark to beacon for Sir Thomas Stewart ^s successor on the 
records of the House to remind him of the demands of the Muslims. He assured the 
Railway Member that it was not intended as a censure and regretted his inability to 
withdraw the resolution. He noted with regret that Mr. Paramanand had introduced 
the old and hackneyed slogans. He appealed to Mr. Paramanand and the Congress 
Party, who were dumb all through the discussion and considered themselves above 
all such considerations, to realise the actualities instead of merely asserting theories 
of the oneness of the nation. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, explaining the Congress attitude, declared that they were intent 
on attaining me freedom of the country as early as possible witla the cooperation of all 
others. They did not want to interfere in the domestic quarrel between the Europeans— 
the smallest community in this country which enbyed the biggest representation— and 
the Muslims. Why should there be a quarrel on this issue ? His party would be glad 
if the whole treasuiw benches wei*e full of Jinnahs and the railway board filled with 
Ziauddins.^ (Loud Laughter). The Congress believed in the need of giving adequate 
representation to all the communities and the Congress Governments following this 
policy justified this generosity. {Cheers ; cries of ‘no, no’). He concluded by appealing 
to the^ House to trust the Indians rather than non-Indians and not to put trust iu 
the Princes or the Government of India. The motion was accepted without division. 

Mr. Azhar AH moved the last cut motion of the Muslim League party to dis- 
cuss the detailed administration and the general policy of the Railway Board. He 
critieized the board on the ground that the power vested in them was transferred to 
the general manners of the railways with the result that there was no common policy 
and whatever decisions the general managers took the board endorsed them. 

Sir Thomas Stewart said that in the debate there was a mixture of quite a num- 
ber of subjects which had already been debated in the earlier cut motions. It was like 
serving the various portions of the debates which the House had already listened to. 
His reply to these dS^ates was there and he was sure the House did not want him to 
r^>eat them. The motion was passed without division and the House adjourned. 

^ 24ilh. FEBRUARY -Mr. Miller, on behalf of the European Group, initiated an 
, discussion over his “cut” motion suggesting the formation of an independ- 

mi, Squad” for railways. Though he had no criticism to offer in respect of 

‘ bfltea de(putea to enquire into causes of accidents, he felt that public apprehensions 
, wiere not unimturaL leading to the demand for judicial enquiries in the cases of 
major msajtosv Much better, he thought it would be, if investigating officei’S were 
oivoroeu of : all ccmtrol by tkie Railway Board and all expectations from that quarter. 
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Sir Ahdul Halim Ghaznavi aj>:ain bad a fling against the E. I. K. for their neglect 
of certain recommendations of the Thom Report particularly for allowing certain 
oflicials to continue in service. Mr. Santanam made his support to the proposal 
conditional upon acceptance of a judicial tribunal in every case invohing loss of life, 
which Mr. James thought went beyond practicability. Mr. Joahi seemed delighted 
that this proposal should at last have come before the House through the European 
group, blit Mr. Fande smelt a rat that the demand was being whittled doAvn in this 
fashion. Sir Thomas Ste^vart revealed that he had already taken action by asking 
the Railway Board to submit a scheme for a self-contained cadre of Inspecting 
Officers, wdio would be independent of the Railway Board and dii-ectiy under the 
Government of India, 

Later, hir. Joshi, over a “cut” motion charged the Goveniment. of India with break- 
ing promises, partumlaiiy as regards the introduction of the Hours of Woik 
Convention. He reiteratecl the demand made in }'revious years for the establishment 
of a provident fund for all railway employees. He consiaered the extra cost of Rs. 

50 lakhs a mere trifle in view of the relief it would bring to thousands of workers. 
Mr, Gadgil, lucid as usual, supported the dcmajuls on behalf of railway w'orkers, 
but Dr. Ziavddtn came into conflict with Mr. Joshi over his suggestion that communal 
unions should be granted recognition. Mr. Banga waniod the Communications 
Member that railway labour was seething with discontent on account of the 
Agents’ unwilling ness to grant recognition, mentioning in this connection the long 
delay of over tw^o years for restoring the recognition of the B. N R. Union. The 
contractors, he oliservcd, exploilal w’orkers without sciuple, and a minimum w^age was 
essential to safeguard the interests of the poorest paid workers. Bix Thomas Stewart 
seemed not convinced by Mr. Joshi’s pica that half a crore ] er year for pro- 
vident fund for railway w^orkers w^as justifiable expenditure out of railway revenues. 
Even if the ]u-o]^osal was contincHl to Htate lines, he said, the expenditure woiihl 
amount to Rs. 27 lakhs per annum. Regarding the B. N. R. Union, he thought 
considerable jirogress had been made tow'ards the establishment of satisfactory rela- 
tions and tlie model set of rules, which the Railway Board had recently received, 
would, he thought, make considerable difterence in the future. 

Both the cut motions w’ore accepted by the House. 

]Mr. Santanam then moved the last of tlie outs on the Railway Budget 
demands, to reduce the demand under the head “Railway Board” by Bs. 70,000 to 
urge upon the Government the need for effecting economy particularly in w'orking 
expenses. Qhe motion w'as opposed by Dr. Ziauddin and Mr. F. E. James. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded wmen tlie guillotine w^aa apj)liecl, and the remaining 
demands were jmt to vote and passed. The House then adjourned to February 27. 

Weights Stanbart) Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed to-day the Bill to establish standards of 
weight and the Bill further to amend the Merchant Shipping Act, 1023 and the Bill to 
amend the Insuram^e Act, 1938, after brief debates. Moving for consideration of 
the first Bill, Bir Muhammad Zajrullah Khan, Commerce Member, traced the histoiy 
of the efforts to establish a uniform standard of weights and explained the consti- 
tnlional position under which the Central Government was resxjonsiblc for the 
establishment of standards of weights while the provincial Governments were 
concerned with weights and measures. The bill was then passed with minor 
amendments. 

Meroiiaet Shipping Amend. Bill (cjontd.) 

Sir Girja Skanker Bajpai, moving the Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Aet^ explained that it was intended to remove the conflict between the Indian Law 
and the provisions of the International Sanitary Convention, 1920, under which 
a provision was to be ma<le in ])ilgrim ships in respect of each person, iiTespec- 
tive of age lor an area of about 16 squai‘e feet in between the decks over and 
above the space reserved for the crew. The House passed the BiU- 

INSURANCE Act Amend. Brrx 

The Bill to amend the Insurance Act, 1938, moved Sir AT. K Sircar, was 
next passed by die House with minor changes. 

Inventions Protection Bill 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan then moved for the consideration of the bill 
further to amend the law relatinjg to the protection of inventions and designs which, 
ha explained, was mainly to prohibit the import of articles wliich infringed the 
patents already existing in Inma* The Assembly passed the Bill. 
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Coal Mines Safety Bill ((X)ntd.) 

Sir Muhammad Zafmtla Khan thon moved that tlio Bill to make further 
provision for safety in coal mines, as reported by the Hcloct committee, be taken 
into consideration. Sir MuJiammad briefly ex]>laincd the aims of the Bill which in 
the first place was intended to secure for safety in coal mines. The necessity for 
the bill arose out of the conditions that now ]>revailed in the coal fields in .lharia 
and Banyan j where the main work of extraction now Avas from ])illars that had been 
left standing. The Bill Avould also help in securing conservation of coal resources of 
these mines. The Bill in*oi^ose<l to confer on the mining inspector the lAower to 
provide for safety in mines by sand stowing eh*., to levy for defraying the (*ost of 
such stowing. !Mr. J5. Vas, supporting the motion, ho])cd that rules be framed iukUm- 
this bill which wouhl bo placed on the table of the house. The discussion had not 
concluded Avhen the house took up ]\Ir, Asaf Ali^s adjournment motion. 

Adj. Motion— Delhi Electric Supply 


]\Ir. Asof Alt at this stage moved his adjournment motion and characterise 1 
as scandalous the ])osition in regard to rates for electric*, energy in Delhi. The 
company's generating cost avus miudi less than tAvo pies per unit but the 
company sold it at aliout annas ]'er unit at preseiii. If the Delhi 
municipality Averc given the distributing license they, it was expected, AA’ould 
be able to sell poAver at about one anna but even it they had to sell it at a 
slightly higher rate the profits, if any, would go back to the ratepayer unlike 
the profits made by the company now. By refusing the grant for <listributing licence, 
the local Government had sold the municipality bound hand ami foot to the comi>any. 
Rir Mohamed Zafrullah referred to the enquiry made by Mr. EadclilF ami tlie 
finding of that independent expert was that tlie proiiosal of the Delhi municipal 
committee Avas impracticable. Never dielcss, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi took 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the appli(*ation for distributing licence and took 
up the matter with the company Avho would eventually make reductions in the rates 
for bulk as well as domestic (*on sumption. For the former category the redaction 
Avas from three annas to two annas per unit up to five lakh units and from two to 
one and half annas per unit above five lakhs unit, while for domestic consumption 
the reduction vtslb from 3.15 per unit to 2.75 per unit. The Delhi consumer had thus 
made veiy good business out of it. 

The motion Avas pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 44 votes* The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day when the Budget Avas presented. 

Financial Statement for 1989-40 


28th. FEBRUARY i-Sir James Grigg introduced to-day his budget for 3939-40. 

The estimates show a deficit of 50 lakhs, after making provision for — 

(1) Introduction of slab system in income-tax instead of step system ; and 

(2) reduction of excise duty on Khandsari sugar from Ee. 1 to 8 annas per 
Cwt, yielding a revenue of OJ lakhs. 

The only other change in taxation is the doubling of the import duty on 
iw cotton expe(4ed to yield 55 lakhs which will more than cover the deficit. 

The Finance Member hoped that the increased duty would promote the grow- 
ing in India of the longei* staples of cotton (of which over 700,000 bales 
were imported annually). 

Sir James concluded by making a plea for political reconciliation. ‘‘Without 
this,” he said, “Central and Provincial Governments alike in India must 
fail in the great task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of 
the people.” 

Budget at a Glance 


In orores 
of Jis. 
1939-40 


Budget 

Eevenue 82.15 

Expenditure 82.65 


Surplus {+) or Deficit ^.50 

I TJke following h a summary of the Finance Member* $ speech : 

^ L .19$7-38.— The financial year 1937-38 closed on balance Bs. 31 lakhs better 
thaii iv^ascmticipaited in the revised estimates OAving to a reduction of Es. 9 lakhs 
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in oxpendit.ure and an ino.reasc of Rs. 22 laklis in revenue. The amount, available 
in the Revenue Reserve Fund to be canned forward to 1933-39 was thus increased 
from Es. 7o lakhs to Rs. 1,0G lakhs. Against this, however, has to he set off 
a balance of Rs. 33 lakhs due to the Pro\u'n.*cs on an account of their share of 
incomc-i-ax for 1937-33. The unexpec.ted rise of Rs. 40 lakhs in income-tax receipts 
(which with a further Rs. 43 lakhs under Corporation Tax counterbalanced the 
fall of Rs. 82 lakhs under customs raised the amount to be paid to the provinces 
under the ^ Nicmeyer Award to Rs. 1,03 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1,25 lakhs 
distributed in March 1938. 

The Revised Estimates 

2. 1938-39.— The recession in trade whi<‘h set in towards the close of 1937-38 
was much sharper than was antl<‘ipated, and the fall in customs receipis, now esti- 
matc(l at Rs. 3,07 lakhs, is the main fac.tor in the net revenue deterioration of Rs. 
2,92 lakhs. Tlicrc is a net ^ redu<*.tion ^ of Rs. 18 lakhs in expenditure, in whicli the 
reduction of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in the Civil estimates (due mainly to economy measures) 
lias more than made u}> for an increase of Rs. 1,U) lakhs for the Defein'C 8crvi(‘es. 
The result is that an estimated surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs has been turned into a deficit 
of Rs. 2,0.) lakhs. 

Under Customs, the oidy rises of note arc in imports of machinery and raw 
cotton. The total deterioralion of Rs. 3,07 lakhs indue to a j>:eneral shortfall under 
most other heads, i^articularly artificial silk fabrics and yarn and certain other textile 
items. The receipts from motor spirit, takiiii* customs and excise t.oji;ether, though 
also very much lower than the budf^ct estimates, still show an in(*reiise over the 
ai’tuals of the iirevious year. On the other hand, the receipts from the jute export 
duty are now expected to roatdi the budj^ct figure of Rs. 4,20 lakhs with the result 
t^t there should be no rc<liu‘tiou iu the amount payable to the jute growing 
provinces. Central Excise duties are likely to show a rise of Rs. 49 lakhs ovei* the 
budget estimates, the main increase being under Sugar. 

The revised estimate for lueomc-Tax shows an improvement of Ks. 79 lakhs, 
of whi(*h Rs. 35 lakhs go to inereaso the distrihutablo pool of income-tax. As how- 
ever the railway surplus is cstimat.e<l to be Rs 51 lakhs less than the budget figure, 
the amount payable to the provinces boi'omes Rs. 1,T2 lakhs, as compared to the 
budget forecast of Rs. 1,23 lakhs, which with the Rs. lakhs due for the previous 
year, makes the total for distribution this year Rs. 1,10 lakhs. 

Tlie intu’ease of Rs. hCXl lakhs in Uefonce expenditure is the net result of 
increase amounting to Rs. 2,1G lakhs and 1 ‘eductions totalling Rs. 1,16 lakhs. 

The economy measures whi(R are mainly rcs})onsiblc for the re<luction of Rs. 
1,18 lakhs ill Civil estimates began with the suspension of all new schemes in 
April 19.‘i8, when the trade recession first ba*ame seiious ; later in the year a 
committee of Heeretaries, presided o\er by the Jlouio Member, examined expenditure 
in <lct.ail and enforced all possible economics that did not involve the retrenchment 
of permanent sUdi' or the cessation of valuable activities on the part of 
Government. 

The remainder of the reduction in cx|)enditiu'e is aeequnied for by a net fall 
of Rs. 24 lakhs under Interest, owing largely to a decease iu the volume of Post 
Office Cash Ocrtifii^atcs presented for payment and in the rate of interest payable 
on Postal Ravings Bank DciKisits, partly set ofi‘ by an incxeaso in the discount on 
Treasui 7 Bills. 

3. Itovenue Estimates for 1939-40.— The estimates of ordinai 7 revenue for 
193940 amount to Rs. 82,15 lakhs. 

Bedoet Estimate 

The budget estimate for Customs provides for a real incress of Rs 35 lakhs over 
the revised estimate for 1038-30 (though owing to an accounting change affecting both 
sides of the Budget there is an apparent decrease of Ks. 4 lakns). 

This is based on the assumption that items such as petrol and machinery will 
continue to show increasing yields and that there will be further reductions in the 
receipts for artificial silk fabrics and yams and other textile fabrics. For the rest, 
the estimates are based on the revised estimates for the cteent year, for while there 
are signs that the present depression should in the ordinary course give way to a 
general trade revival, the international situatkm continues to be uncertain, and con- 
ditions do not appw to justify the raising of the general estimates above the level of,, 
the returns for Ihe current year* ' . ' i 
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The. efitimatoa for Ceniiral Excise duties similarly follow the revised li:;'ur<‘s. 
Tlieii* main component is an estimate of Rs. 4,00 lakhs from (lie duty on su^L!:ar. This 
figure, together with the estimate of Bs. 20 lakhs under Oustoms "from iin(>ort duty 
on sugar, is to be regarded as nominal, for although any loss of cx(‘ise revonut' (‘uusc^l 
by a shortage of indigenous sup]>lies should be more than made up by the Chisioms 
revenue on increased imports of foreign sugar, the various iincertaiirfa<*tors in ilu'. 
situation render it unstiXe io assume a total income from both Excise an<l Oiisloms 
duties of more than Bs. 4,20 lakhs. 

In framing the budget estimates for ‘Taxes on Income’ it was first nc(*cssary to 
allow for the decline in trade, the effect of which has been taken at. Bs. yl lakhs. ”()n 
the other hand, the adoption of the Slab System at the scale of rates shown in Appen- 
dix 3 of the Income-tax Enquiry Report of 1936 is expected to result in a m‘t gain 
of Bs. 76 lakhs, a decrease of Bs. 93 lakhs in income-tax y)aid by individual asscsset's 
bcing^ more than counterbalanced by iinu’cases of Us. 1,17 laklis in super-tax from 
individuals and of Bs. 31 lakhs in income-tax and Us. 21 lakhs in Hu}>cr-tax from 
Companies. Furthermore, the legislative changes coutaincxl in the Income-tax ^nnaid- 
ment) Bill, togeUier with the abolition of the leave pay exemption, are expect I to 
produce another Bs. 5C^ lakhs. All told the <*onibine(l eHlnd. of the, chang<'s in assess- 
ment is an increase of Us. 1,31 lakhs of which Rs. 2J lakhs is under t^>r])Ol‘ation Tax, 
and the final result is an improvement of Rs. 5U lakhs on the revised estimtites for 
1938-!19. After the railway contribution of Bs. 2,13 lakhs has been taken into account 
the provincial share of Income Tax is estimated at Bs. 1.78 lakhs, which is Us. 66 laklis 
more than the revised estimates for the current year. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— Ill spite of a decline in revenue it has betm found possilile 
to make equivalent reductions in expenditure, and a balanced budget is exi>cctcil both in 
the current year and in 1939-40. 


Estim.vtkd Expenditure for 1930—40. 

4.^ Defence.— The total iwovision for the Defence Reiwiccs is Rs. .fi.lS lakhs 
which IS the same as the budget figure for the <uirrcat year but is Bs. 1,^)0 lakhs 
l^s than the revised estimates. ^The Finance Member repeated his warning that 
the sums which lUiad been possible to allocate to the l)cfen<*c BcrvR‘C8 in recent 
y(mr8 Lad bomo little rektion^^^^^ extKoncicn or to tho iutornationiil 

situation. Ho iwinted out that tho budget ostimute for linO-lt) orovidod morel v 
for standing charges and commitments and tLit it Lul only boon possildo to koen 

allowing for (1) the m-eipt of the addition of 
fioOO.OOO to i contribution, avhich he Lul anaonncKl on tho 13th 

Septmber, 1938, _ (2) the transfer of certain units to tho Imperial Establishment 
and (3) the drawing on sinking tunds to tho e.atent of Rs. 49 lakhs for purposes 
other than those for whi^ they wore meant. The budget estimate also allowed 
for the receipt of £2,iro,000, being the first part of the capital grant of £5 millions, 
^so announc^ by the Finance Member on tho 13th September, 1938. The 

*e/le«Bion8 of His Maiosty’s Government on tho 
Chatfield Bej)Ox-t would result in further substantial amounts being made available 
to bnng India’s defence lorecs up to modern standards. ® 

Interest— It is estimated that there will be a largo decline, amounting to Bs. 1.96 
lalAs as compaiwl with Ae bui^et estimate for ae current year, in the requirements 
under Inteest. This saving is mainly accounted for by a reiliuetion oC Rs. KW 
lakhs m the_amoimt payabre m bonus on Post Office Cash Certificates. ITio Finance 
Member pomted out that ihis subs^tial reduction in interest charges was 
laa^ly duo to careful management of the public debt on tho part of his pi&ecetwor 
and to the policy of sound finance which had been pursued by thrCnS 
of India over a number of years. j, w wvviumuu 

estimate for ffi^diture is, Bs. 3,00 lakhs less than the revised 
pinnate for the curre^ Tear. This su^tantial reduction is largely accounted for bv 
^e fieot^ses under Defe(» and Interest which have been explained above bnl 
miex the remauung heads also expenditure has on the whole kent at ao 
reduoS. amounts shown in the revised estimates by the prolongation 

; i'Sf’if* 

Prospective deficit ... 
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Ways and Mk^ns 

5. Strrlinii: Linbilitios.— In tho cnrmit ytuir a furlhor iniHious of sioiiin"' 
K.'uhvay l)cM>tMUiuvs are (lis,‘h{iri 2 :od ami it in also cNpoiMad to (‘oni))loto tho 

transfor of tha rotnaininj; n;0>Aitios in mspaat. of sti'.rlinu; family ]>ansions, whiiOi 
amoant to about. .Ci> inillions. Those fnrtlior ropavniiMits of stodno^ ila]>t will brin‘>* 
the total amount, ropatrialotl sineo IlKlb to somotlun.L* like Ils. {>> rroros, ami nexT. 
year the, (lOvornni'Mir of India’s stoditi^ roqnirem.'nts aro ostimatod at a little over 
.liiT millions as oomparod to CIO millions in the eurront voiir ; C:i7 millions in 
J0:>T-:iS and CU millions in I0:if)-37, 


G. Borrowin:^ Fn^rammo.— Dndnp; the curmit year the <*ombined (^ash and 
conversion issue ol :i per cent iOtl'l-OY sto‘k at OS had pnrhuMal Rs* 20, :U lakhs 
of which Ha, 10, os lakhs had repnjsented onven-sions of tin' oj ikh* cent Loan 
10:JS-10 ami of the o per (‘ent Lfian 10:j0-lO. q'lu> nnconv(‘rted part of the .IV i)er 
cent 10:iS-ltl Loan lias sin(*e. been notitied for dis‘hare:e and next yt‘ar the. (hworii- 
ment of Lidia will have the option of rodeemin:^ tlie remairtdi'r of^lludr o per cent 
1030-10 I^oan, the outstandiipj; halanee of which is a little over Its. 20 croivs. 

thiAN(n«:< IN Taxation 


The Finance !\Iember, detailiu;*: his taxation proposals, said ; 

“I now return to the prospe»*tive deti^dt of IN, .“xl lakhs iti the present <drcum- 
tam'es ; our resources in the way of new taxation are s.miewhat, cirei!ms,*ribed. 'hie 
yield of imuvased income-tax lioes mainly to the Provinces ; even over the re.ve.nmi 
])art of the field, <‘Us{oms duties in jieneral jut as hi**!! ns is consistent with a maxi- 
mum yield, while over the protection ]»arl, the return is rapidly (hvlinimx, vSo far as 
exe,isesaro eoncerned, a delicate situation has been <*reated by‘ the jmloncnt of the 
Federal Court which amounts to sayiim that there is concurrent power in the retilm 
of inferiml imUreefc taxation. Tlic full imidieadons of this jad,Lnnent are not yet apparent 
ti> mo, but one of the most irnpvirtant of them has hm\ iKnnted out by the Chief JuBlh'o 
himsedf, viz., tlxe need for mutual forhcaranco In this sphere lest the taxi iii< uuthori tics 
should by the simultaneous oxereise of their iHiwers raise the prh'o of the article taxed 
to a heit>;ht at which c()Uftumi>tion is seriously curtailed. There is also the remiiuler of 
the Chief Justice that, in the ahsem*© of this mutual forbtMmimT, the ability of the Cen- 
tre to continue to make or to make new devolutums under 8iV.tiouU0of tie Covern- 
mout of India Act will be jeopardiscil. 

The Hrst subject chosen f(vr the exercise of (he eomuuTent takinir iwcr is of 
course motor spiriMuid, if I may say so, the “obiter dicta” of the Chief Justice apply 
with ^reat force in (his instauee. ( -urtainly for my part, 1 do not pn>tH>8c to meet our 
own dcticit by an iucrciisc in the taxation on motor spirit. 

Duty on Raw Cotton DorimKD 


However, I must mH tax ytnir cuFnwity any longer*— part hudarly n« it wiH yiehl 
no revenue —and s(> f say that f have dually comedown in favour oi inercasinir the 
taxation on one of the extremely few items of the <umtomB tariff which shows an ex- 
nmitUnK yieul, viz. that relating to raw ('otton, and I i)roi)0«c that the duty should 
be (loublotu I shall no doubt i)e fold that by (his mwure, I an indulging my usual 
vendetta against indigenous intlustry. I might with a good deal more justice, retort that 
]>crnaps the uicrousetl duty Wi)uhl <lo something to promote the growing of the longer 
stapto of cotton ui India and this is no eontcniptn)Ic objective whom wo rememSor 
that Indian mills are imiKWting over 7Ri\000 bales of these varietiea a year. However, 
I take neitlmr the blame nor the (wedit for either of these objectives. My design is 
siraply to balance the budgnt by the least burdensome moans open tome andffiatl 
claim to bo doing. The ineroasea duty will ojsjmte m from to-morrow and we can, I 
think, safely put the extra yiehl at Bs. o5 lakhs a year- Witi tide addition to the 
revenue our final figures become : 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Barj>lus 

NgaD FOR PobmcAh RKoniiroiLiATiiOK 


Bb. 

Lakhs 

82,65 

5 


At ti^B stage, I suppose I ought to review the whole financial history of my five 
to try to draw Its moral* But I shall do nothing ot the 
For India, ^ for tfcie rest of the world, the future is much more important than 
the past. The pohtmal outlook has many meaaoing futures bo& in India and outsiM 

la ' 
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Blany difficult problems face those responsible for the conduct of alfiiirs in India and 
else^ere. For India, as for the rest of the world there is no hope save in a 
of the stresses which operate between i-acc and iwo and between ' 

community. If that release can take place, India will not only be inou. 
in itself, it will also share in the very much increased prosperity ot the worn at - 
and in both cases tlie ]K)tential growth of economic welfare is nlniost of 

I would like the last words of my last budget speech to be \ 

the obvious truth that without political rewMiliation— the TiulVV 

perhaps become too hackneyed-Oentral and Provincial CTOVOTimenta ali^^^^ 
must fail in the great task allotted to them of raising the standaidi? of lile oi o i i 

Now Income-Tax Rates 


Income-Tax 

The folloioiwj is the table showing the rates of itwoiue and snper- 

taxes proposed : i * • 

A. Individuals, Unregistered Firms, Hindu Undivided Families and Assoeia- 
tions of persons (other than Com])anies.) 

Income 1’®^ 

Ks. Kopec. 

A. r. 

First ... 1,500 ■■■ ••• Nil. 


Next 


3,i00 
IS, 000 

r),ooo 


Balance of income 
No tax payable on incomes not exceeding Ks. 2,000; 


0 0 

1 :i 

2 0 
2 () 


i\o tax payauiu uii uh-uiiiues auu rAccvum^ avn. Income-tax on incomes 

just above Eb. 2,0a) to be restricted to half the excess of the income above Rs. i,UUU. 
B. Bate for Companies— 2 annas 6 pies in the rui^cc. 


Suter-Tax 


A. Asscssees other 


First 

Next 


>» 

»> 


balance of income 


than Companies. 
Es. 

... 25,000 
... 10,000 
... 20,000 
... 70,000 

... 7r%ooo 

... 1,50,000 
... 1,50,000 


Bate at 


annas per ru]>cc. 


Nil. 
1 0 
2 0 
B 0 

4 0 

5 0 

6 0 
7 0 


B. Companies— 1 anna in the nipee on the whole income (no exempted slab). 

No surcharge to be charged in respect of either the Income-tax or the 
Super-tax. 


General Discussion of Buocbt 


7th. MARCH Before the general discussion of Budget commenced to-day Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum moved an adjournment motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss 
the failure of the Govemment of India to secure the annulment of the existing 
practice with regard to tlic alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya Highlands 
to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British subjecrts of the I^uropean ra('C 
will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. The motion was accepted 
without discussion. 


General discussion on the Bucket was then opened by Mr. Manu Subedar 
from the Congress benches. Mr, Subedar felt that the Indian Financial system 
was patchwork prepared by opportunists who were anxious to conceal from the 
, people, imd from the legislature the time position. The Financial arrangements 
were such that the Government were nervous every time there was a project for the 
pi^uetiion of something in India. Every assistance asked for and every encourage- 
ment:, or, facility souglit was turned down because all such requests were considered 
only with' reference to a diminishing revenue from import dates. This was a basio 
def^iin the financial structure which would have continued if the law of diminish- 
ing retams intervened and comp^ed tie Finance Member to corstate policy* 
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^Ir. Ahdul Kiiif.acstiHl ll\o riiisiuj^ of a voluntoor army Croin nnioiip: Indians 

and Indianisation of tlio existing* lU'itish army, 'riiut would mhu‘L' exi)OiuliUire and 
make the army move etUeient. He stron^Lily the forward policy on the 

h-ontior and said he snsptH'ted the ohjeet was to .aain a foothold for a future war 
in Ocutral Asia. He oppost'd the (‘i>tlon duty and innuted out that the fifty crore 
^ap eould have been filled by a cut in luKh salaries of (lovernment oilicials. 

Mr. Bhutto <*omniemUHl two features of the Bud^aet, namely, absence of novel 
forms of tax and enforeenumt of internal economy. The cotton duty, he said, 
was a blessiuf*; in disguise to the Tmliau cotton <‘ultivator. Indian mills should 
consume only Indian cotton ho assertcil, and in order to eiifore this ]»rineinlo he 
would even su}>port complete sto]>page of all foreign cotton. Dealing witli tlie 
Bukkur barrage, he slatinl it was const ructeil at a time when iiricos were high and 
therefoi*e cai at al expenditure was correspondingly hi^h. lh‘ favoured a revaluation 
of the barrage at a lower figurt^ so as to r(Hlu<*e interest, (‘barges. 

Mr. Kdilouh Bohan Lai criti<‘ist‘d ^^hat he n'gartliHl as diailid of equal oi^'^or- 
tuuitios to provinces to improve' their t'conomie conditions as oxomplitied in the refusal to 
o])en broadcasting stations in certain proviiu'cs like Bihar. IB^ ('inphasisod that these 
stations carried with tluan (‘(‘oiumuc us wtdl ns edu(*utive vahu's wlii(*h should he 
shared by all parts of the couulrv. He also averted to the pniudty of heharis in the 
Indian army. 

Mr, Azhar Ali declartHl that Indiums credit (lid not stand v(‘ry liigh in the eyes 
of the I'.eople of the country, Inuvcver high the Finance Ahunher might saw it stood 
in the intonalional market. He strongly comhunned taxing of raw materials smdi 
us cotton and also the ban on the extort of sugar fnvm India to eountrms abroad. 

Sardar Sa7it StTigh^ afti'r referring to the ha]»py news of tlie Kajkot settlement, 
said the budget was a busiiu'ss-Iikc one but c(m\plaimHl it had not been made 
interesting tooidinary lay man, 

Mr. OhiaHudUtu unn'servtHlly congratulated the Finjnu‘e IMemhc't on the increase 
in tlie cotton duty. He howevt'r criticisiHl the expenditure immrred for ^iroviding 
more amenitites for British troops instesd of using the money for Imying armaments. 

Mr, B. N, Bam thought that the budget wsis featureless and there was nothing 
extraor(iinary or striking in it. He regretted that there w'ns no return to the half 
anna postcard. He was of opinion that the incometas slabs were a hit too large 
while the new cotton duty was an indirect, suhsidy of alnnit four }verceni to 
lancushirc. 

Mr. K, Gupta dtHdartHl that the Finiun^e Mianher was a skilful juggdor 
who with a stroke of the ]‘eii convertcsl a deticit into a surplus. He cnticiw>a the 
expenditure on defence and said that no other <*ountry spends so much as half 
the income on defeui‘e. 


Stb. MARCH :“’Mr. ./It'Amaw eomplaimnl of encroachment by Provincial flovorn- 
menls on the fudd of central taxation and said that there was a very real danger 
both to the financial stiiud.ure ns a whole and to industrial and commercial devolojv 
ment. Sir Hoiiry (Jidtipy ri'fcrred to the economy ethHdetl in the t'ivii Estimates and 
warned the h'inauce Memlicr that economy and ctn<‘ien<‘y were strange bed«fellows. 
He also jKnntcd out that, there was plenty of room for economy m the medical 
setdiou of the Defence Depailmeut* 


Mr. Eofiudilin Ahmed Siddiqua^ making his maiden R]xjech, stressed the need 
for a change in tlic Hcale of pay of oflicials, for ludiauising the Army and for 
ending the present military policy in Waxirist ail. * , ^ , 

Mr. Aetff Ali symiintlnsed with tlie jiosition of the Finance Member who ‘*hiul 
to adopt a Jekyll and Hyde complex in doing his job” and laid down three criU^ria 
for judging the result of his stewardship of the country’s finances. Had the avert^e 
income of the people, the total number of industries and the price of commodiUos 
increased during the peiiocl of his Hnanee Memliorship ? , . . 

Sir James Grigg made a long speech replying to the debate. He <maractensea 
the Congress Party’s complaint of ‘*under‘^timatJng” aa **an echo of thdr masters 
voice, the voice of the Federation of Indian Ohambers of Oommeree and Industry 
and maintained that the Budget had not been framed on a pessimistic basis. Ho 
d^ended the duty on raw cotton and observed that talk of ruination of <he Indian mill 
industry was “complete rubbish.” 

WOEKMBR’S OOMPSHSATIOK AmbEO. 


The House next passed the Bill to further amaid the Workmen’s Compen- 
sadon A«St, WS3* Ihe Bill was intended to remove the doubts occasioned by 
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flicting decisions of High Courts as to whether on account of the expression *om]dovc<l 
on monthly wages’ occurring in the definition of a workman^ in the Workmen's Com- 

nonthly could claim 
ras never tlie inten- 

iion ot tue Acu tu uuua.!. w, wuiKCi uu ttueii j:,jLuumi. jjnu ji>ui inso st>nght to enal)l(‘ a 
workman whose claim had been rejected on this grouml to have the investigation of 
his claim reopened 

Cotton Ginning & Peessing Amend. Tauu 

The second Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
sought to meet the representations of cotton dealers that under the tdnniny; and 
Pressing Factories Act a rigid application of the provibion whicdi enabled a purchab(‘r 
to reject a bale, if it was not marked as required by the law, caused great hardship 
to the trade. The House then adjourned. 

Foeeigners’ Pegisteation Bill 

9th. MARCH The Assembly to-day agreed to reference to a Sclecd. Committee 
ot Sir Reginald Maxwet Vs Registration of Foreigners Bill. In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, Sir Reginald said that its object was a simple inie 
and its provisions were confined to the creation of the legal machinery ne<*<'ssary 
for maintaining a register of the foreigners who were at any time present in Bntish 
India ^d keeping that register up to date.” “1 do not, however, pretend that 
^is IS the only or even the prmcipal ground for bringing this measure before the House. 
I have hitherto been speaking only of what is necessary in moral times, that, is to 
say, times of peace. In the present world cireuinstances however, we cannot ignore 
the possibility that this country might at some time or other become involveil in war, 
and that m such a war some of the foreigners ]n-escnt in the country might conctn- 
yably become a source of danger. I do not say that any special or immc<riate aiipro* 
hension exist at this moment, but it is a possibility tliat must bo kept in miml and 
in such matta's the only safe maxim is to be prepared in iicacc for any measures 
that may become necessary in war. 

“Government have for some time past been engaged in an examination of the 
measures winch ^ght bec.ome necessary in a war emergency and the problem of 
dealing wi^ foreigners IS one of the subjects which have come under consideration. 
Evening to the available fibres of foreigneii;, iSir Reginald staled that in mi 
wh^ the last census was taken, there was a total os 572,000 but a very large number 
of them were such that by long usuage they were hardly considered XoreignerH. jSir 
Reginald announced that m deference to the wishes of party leaders he was prepared 

the bill to a Select Oominitteo on the nnder- 
stan^ng t^t it shodd complete its works iii time to enable the Bill to be taken through 
the final st^es m the present session. wuvntgu 

Sand-Stowing Bill 

u continued the debate on the Sand-Stowinff Rill ns rAi>nrin/i 

move/ by Sir 

VoTrNG ON Budget Demands 


ji, M^CH The question hour lasted only 15 minutes to-(kv nnrl t.Ta,«„ 

thereafter took up l^e discussion on cut motions in the genend budire/ I'hi^ 

S8?TO‘buS^dp£Sglt£\1rStS ‘^Mr stability 'in 

, and the ei^oyment to Ind petrol sales tax 

•pnwin^ over such mates as these sh^^dd SmTOrthe*^ Str? 

;mo^o^B. .TheprcdSniXamme. 8^dM? t 
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the provint*cs as the best ^vlly of iiehieviii^ a rcnsona)>lo interpretation of their 
reH]>ei‘tiYe liehls of taxation. t^n<*h a discussum was the iinmediate nml, he said, 
rejiartUcss of the probable or improbable date of {(‘deration. 

Sir Jameti Oriijij, after strossinj*; tlie innortanec of the subject, observed that 
with all federations 'there must, be a peri(«l durinjjc which r(‘sp(‘(*tive taxation in the 
spheres of fedeiation and units had to be th‘liinited by the Innleral (Vinrt. and 
India could not expet‘t to escaju* the i>roeess whi(*h, however nundi it mh^lii be 
re]>resented as a (ijA'ht. hetw’oen the eentro^ and units, w^as the nei'ossary one. The 
first step in this ]>rocess was the ease in r<\aard to the i\ 1*. pt‘trol tax. lie 
stated in reply to <niestions in the House that the t {overninent^ laid lieen carefully 
eonsideriiii*; the full implii-ations of the judgments in this case and that it 
was wdse to ray as little as possible. That in the nvaiu must, still lie his 
attitude, though he mi^ehl rtanind tla^ House of the ohseiwations he had 
maile in his hud^md speech and of the ('hief dusti<'(‘V declartitioii that th<‘re 
must 1)0 mutual accommodatitm and forbearance between coiiili(‘tina' juris- 
dictions. Ah ro^'iards the plea for regular ctuifcrencts of Finance Ministers, 
the Finance MembcT said that he had ulnyidjr explained his attilnde, Tlie lirst 
conferom‘e of this kind wss h<‘kl in llt'hSut his uistam*e. It then discnss(‘d this V(‘ry 
]>rohIem which had now aristMi in an aentt* form in tlie i\ W cast* of the aiiparen'f 
overlap]»ing of excisi*s and sah‘S taxes. He had made <‘ertaiu snjiiiestions which, ]>e- 
lieving as he then did that taxes on sales of individual (‘ommodities were not within 
the i)rovini‘ial spluTO, he then thought, w(*re fair and g<‘m‘rous. 'I hose prorosals 
w^ere not a(‘ceptal>lo to the provincial repr<‘sentaliyes. But (wen n<uv ht‘ helieve<l that 
those ]U'oposals w'cn* the only }u)ssthle solution of the problem and were eompletely 
appropriate even to the changed circumstances. 

The omplovment tax raised tw’O issues, (1) <‘oncnrrent jurisdietion, and (2) 
special responsibilities for thi‘ protection of the rights of the sinwices. As there were 
two questions, it behoved him to he doubly disertHd, With pretH-eupution with Iho 
income-tax legislation it was }>hysieal!y impossible to hohl a stvond conference of 
Finance Ministers, but there was no reason wliy conferem-es should not Ix^ resumed 
hereafter. It >vus, how’cvcr, no g<M>d holding thestUHinfi^renct's if they were to he ustnl 
as a means for a concerted attack by the jirovinces on the centre. Tin^y must arise 
from and result in a genuine attempt <♦! efHMierution. The llnancial solvency and 
stability at the centre must be preservtHi at nil costs. H might be possible ‘for a 
long time to have tiiuimnal stability at the centre without having it in the pro- 
vinces, but Sve <*annol even for a short tinie havt^ tinancial stahility iu the provin- 
ces without having it in the eentixA SulnM to this prime consideration, it ^vas the 
duty of the (*entre to do what it could for the jirovincw and he clainu'd that the 
(Government of India had done and were tloing this. In the |>v<»sent luulget there 
were ten or twelve crores by w^ay of assistance ti> the provinces. When the 
Nicmeyer Award was drawn up noliody supposed that devolutiou of income-tax 
would begin for five years hut in imint of fact devolution starBsi straightaway and 
with the passing of the income-tax legislation desigmsl to improve the machinery 
and sfcnicture of income-tax it. would be jKissiblc to tlcvolve further sums. The 
Niemeyer process was continuous hut it was not going to help much. The *quasB 
ultimate isstie was that the military oxiHinditurc must be UHluccd, the saving should 
l)c given to pjovinccs. pay must bo cut and double income-tax relief must i>e 
abtdislted. For that means that they woxdd only arrive at friction and iion-eoojiera- 
tion and what was wanted was eoojieration to the common end for the ameliomtion 
of the condition of the masses of jicople* If the objec^t was to destroy not only tlx0 
transitional constitution and force something quite aifforcat then all ho had said was 
irrelevant and the outlook for India was not good, 

18th. MAKOH Dr. Bir Ziauddin AhfMd mot^eti the first of the Muslim League 
Party cuts to-day to retlucc tlie demand under the head exaiutive council by Be. 3/- to 
discuss the inadequate representation of Muslims in central services other than 
railways. He then proceeded to deal with Muslim representations in the Labour 
the Archaeological Department^ the Central Boawl of JRevenue and 
the Medical Kesearch Dmiartmcnt He suggested that the percentage of Muslima 
in eyih Department should be so fixed that they might obtain the 25 p,c. share 
within ten years. Sir Heginald replying to the debate, divided the ail- 

ments advaneed into two classes^ namOly, eatproseion of doubt at to whether the 
WM r^lntiOn was being carried out as it stood and, secondly, arguments offering 
sugg^tois for further advancing tW pcdicy laid down in order to acvelerate 
the a(ihisvemieat of itaobje^ (S> thequri^tion of posts requiring technical qimIS- 
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fieations he pointed out that this question was being examined afresh to see whether 
any modifications were necessary. As regards promotion by seniority the general 
rule was that it was subject to the fitness of the senior man and such promotions 
occurred only in oases where the p/romotion was to a post in a superior cadre and 
here it was not entirely open to a Hindu or a Muslim according to any pre-dotor- 
mined plan. Concliulmg, he offered to investigate any complaint that was brought 
to his notice regarding the working of the resolution. Sir Zimiddin Ahmed at this 
stage expressed satisfaction with the assurances given by the Home Member and 
asked for leave to withdraw the motion. The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Siddique Ali Khan moved the second Muslim League Party cut of the 
day to discuss “the departure from the practice of using Urdu script in iKJstal forms.” 
He referred to many instances in which post ofliccs in places such as Sind, where 
Urdu was spoken by many people, did not have forms printed in Urdu, The debate 
had not concluded when the Bouse adjourned. 

14th. MARCH : — Sir Thomas Stewart, replying to the debate to-day, pointcnl ont 
that there had been no departure from the practice of using such forms. The real charge 
that was raised, according to him, was that the Post and Tclegrajh department had 
been endeavouring to suppress Urdu forms and for this puTT)Ose had entered into a 
conspiracy \rith the Congress. He denied this charge categorically and declared that 
it was not the practice of the Government or the Post anil Telegraph department to 
take sides in any political or literai 7 disputes. The speeches during the debate, he 
continued, were an attempt to persuade the Government to take part in iiropaganda 
for popularising the Urdu script. The Postal department could not depend on any 
considerations other than practical. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 41 to 12 votes, the Congress 
party remaining neutral. 

Sir Ziauddin moved a cut motion under ‘Posts and telegraphs department to 
discuss the aUo>ving of ‘one-sided propaganda and withholding of telegrams sent by a 
rival party^ He referred to a telegram published in the press about the recent inci- 
dents in the Aligarh University in whicn it appeared that students had been guilty of 
burning books. As a matter of fact he found on enquiry that this was entirely 
wrong and the telegrams giving the other side of the picture had been handed iji but 
withheld by the telegraph authorities. 

Sir Jy. N. Sircar, Law Member, explained that the decision whether a telegram 
was objectionable or alarming was taken by the district magistrate and not by a 
fifteen-rupee clerk. How salutary and absolutely essential the provision of this 
power to withhold objectionable telegrams was, would be evident if one rcfie<*ted on 
the incalculable haim that will befall for instance by a false telegi*am stating that 
a certain bank of Bombay had gone into liquidation. 


Sir N. N Sircar pointed out that Mr. Salyamurti was correct in holding tliat 
the rule was ultra vires of the section referred to by him but the rule was not made 
under that section but under the rule-making powers. Ihe motion, as it stood 
however did not refer to rules but the posts and telegraphs department who were 
only acting on the district magistrate's ordei-s. 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and passed by 53 to 41 votes, the Con- 
gress party and CongTess nationalists voting with the Muslim League party. 

Mr. Muhammad Kauman next got up to move the last of the Muslim League 
party’s cut motions to discuss the condition to be imposed on subsidized or protocUnl 
industries in India. He had not concluded his speech when the time allotted to the 
Muslim League party expired and the Congress Nationalist cut motions were taken up. 

The H 9 use passed by 57 votes to 46 Mr. Sant Singh's cut motion to discuss 
the constitution and teims of reference of the Bandhurst Committee contrary to the 
terms in the resolution passed by the Assembly. He considered the composition and 
terms of refer^ce of the Committee derogatory to the prestige of the House and 
humiliation. Even if freedom of choice was necessary, it should have been exerei^ 
not to satisfy the British Government but Indians who were vitally concern^. 


Mr. Ogtlvie, replying to the charges, pointed out that so far as the terms of 
ir6fe!mn.oe were concerned they met the demand of the resolution of the House which 
w implementog the recommendation of the Skeen Committee, namely, five 
years startang Indian Sandhmst there would be review of pace of Inoianisa- 
ripn;.: now by the present committee. Ho reiterated the 

tjeWB.regflidii^^the ^oellence of material coming into the Army and also about the 
sowses'Of this material. This question was so important 
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that tlio Govern inont. in(‘la(lod it atnoni;’ tlio terms oE reforenen. l^'or at'celoraiion 
of recruiiment there shouUl he av:iilai)Ie suirunont |i:ootl; material. The (fovern- 
ineni wore v(n-v an>;ioiis about this and in this eonnet^tion : he reminded the 
House that, in VA18 tiie number of candidates w'ho otVered themselves for thirty 
commissions in the army had fallen to 198 from 29(5 in WX) the ]>cak year, 
'rnrnimi; to the personnel of the committee, he I'ointed out that the present 
mom])erslup was hastMl on variety of reasons which imduded the netd for wi<lest 
possible exponenee ami practical interest in the nature of the problem. The motion 
w^as pressed to a division and accepted by a? votes to U). The Assembly then adiourned. 

t5th. MARCH ^Ir. -8. moved the first of the Oonjijress party’s cut 

to censure the Government f(U* its defenee I'olicy and administration. ‘What is the 
GoverumentV defence policy’ 1 asked Mr. Satyamurti in movini;’ the cut. This polhiv, 
he declaretl, ultimately depemled on the foreijrn )ioIicy of Great Rritain. He comlem- 
ued this policy as a ^spineless policy. ‘We in India who can work out our 

foreijiu ])oUc\V he <‘onliiuuHl, ‘are not consiiitiHl Heditl not s(m» any particular danf^rr 
to Imlia from Asiatic. <*ountnes. India, he }>r<r.M‘e<lod, was weak at present in the most 
decisive arms in the dcft‘n(‘e of any country, namely, air ami arm. He felt that 
there would )>e very little didicub y in comjdctcly Intltani/.in;^' the air force in India, 
beciuise. the British were also new <*omers in this iiold and ('ould not put fonvard those 
claims which were main! ai mu I in connection with Ibe land and sea forces. India had 
no territorial or comiuiTeial amiution in any part of the world and ns such it wouhl 
not be (litlumlt for her to remain maitral in wars of future. All (hat she ix^piinHl was 
the minimum highly c<iuippe<Uaad for<‘es with a first class citizen army as a second 
line defence. For tiiis purpose the present expenditure was far lujrh and tins 
country necMoil 01 dy abouf Its. 91 i*ro.’cs. 'Phe Delcma* dcpartimmt, however, was 
not intorestcHl in tlefcndin^ I ndia but defVmling imiHuialisI inl(Tt‘sts. Another reason 
in censurinji; the defence policy and attitude was that the Defence department was 
consistently refusing to take people of this country and their representatives in 
confidence. Turnina: to the defence expenditure, he doelanHi that the bulk of this 
was wasted on the frontier where wartime and }>oa(‘etimc were identical. 

Mr. Ogilde, replyiuK to the debate, referretl to the first main contention that 
the country was not in uu iidcxpmte state of <lt*fenec and n^ejular h)rcc.s were not 
properly distributtHl This, he said, was natural <u’iticisjn, but it must he vimved 
from the ultimate i>oint that India had now the largest ajrjrrCfratc hnman beinp, 
namely, 30 million p<H)ple ami to the defence rwininunents of all these they 
had only had an income of a Balkati State at tin* ilisiHisjd of the cent nil t tovernment. 
The resources of this country had not InxMi onoujih to secure the estaldishment of 
a first class land, sinx ami air force 8U(*h m was necessary to def(*nd tlm whole 
coimU7 on terms similar to those on which other <*oun tries <lcpcndt*d. Rrituin had not 
defended India, someone else w'ould have to. The advance in the pcrfctbion of armaments 
during the last 20 years w^as enormous ami \vc <^ould not ho|>e to betir the cost of main- 
taining a modern army. *Wc (*an, however, be thankful that in the event of a cjilamity 
overtaMng this country, enormous reinformnents will bo available.’ Itegarding the 
territorial force, he sai<l that that again was a question of money, lie doubt^ 
the priwlical value of a vast national militia as suggested by some members. 
Iteferring lo Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s assertion tluit for the Britisli to Indianize the 
army would l)o a suicide, the Defence Secretary said that an Indianhsed army 
would, they envisaged, be as loyal as its predecessor, llie House at Ws stage 
adjourned. 

I6th. MARCH Mr. 7, 8. A. Ohettiar moved the second of tiic Congress cuts 
to-day to discuss the conditions of IiuUans overseas. Mr. Ohettiar narrated at length 
the conditions of Indians in South Africa quoting from Seth Govind Das’s refmrt 
He refen'ed to Ceylon where most of the Inoiana were from Madras. The 
Government of India’s responsibility had now increased, he said^ bemuse the 
new income-tax law provided for taxing these Indians abroad. He assur^ the 
Government that the Congress was always prepared to support thorn in all the 
steps they might adopt to help overseas Inoians. 

Sir Qirja Shankar Bajpai, ^replying to the debate, dealt with the more 
salient aspects of the subjects, namely, the quesHons of the Indians in ^uth 
Africa, Fiji, British Ouina, Ceylon and Malaya and the question of the 

appointment of agaats. Dealing with South Africa, he admitted the difficulty arid 
intensity of the situation and paid a tribute to the heroism of our countrymen 
there. Eeferring to the latest problem that the Indians in South Africa were 
in a state of grave apprehension as rqgsrds its outcome he declared ti^ tiria 
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ap irohonsion was fully sbared by the Government of India. Wo arc and 
have boea for the last fortaij 2 ;hfc in close correspondence with the Union Government 
and we are determined to try our utmost by ^ method o£ negotiations and he lor 
one was quite hopeful that this matter was being settled amicably and hononrai>ly 
to the satisfaction of all sections of _ Indians. In Fiji the main troiu)le was 
inse'Uirity of lan(l tenure. But this limitation, ho rcniiiKicd tlic J louse, appiiol 
to all and not merely to Indians. He informed the House about the jH)ssibiIity 
of throwing open to the development of all land not held by the lijians with 
09 years instead of 21, as a probable deasc period. The Govcrnnieut of pi^dia 
had, he added, also taken up with his Majesty’s Government ^ tJic question of 
aopointing an agent. In British Guiana the problem was of marriages and accor- 
ding to the law there, all marriages which were not registered wcn‘c illegiti- 
mate. Mr, Tyson, he said, had been instructed to do his best to obtain a satis- 
factory solution. The Village Oomniunities Ordinance was a question lu C eylon 
and he contented himself by reminding the House when the qiicsUoii of true 
relations would betaken up negotiation would also include the disainlitics of 
Indians. Turning to Malaya, he assured the House that while dealing with t,ho 
question the wages problem, status, etc. would be kejit in view. 

The motion was carried without a division. 

Mr. K. Santanam moved a cut to discuss *thc failure of the Government of 
India to protect the eocoaniit industry.* He said that there were 14 lakhs i)l 
acres in India, growing cocoanut, of which 13 lakhs were in the Madras Presi- 
dency and South Indian States. The price trend was shown by the fact that, 

from lls. 23 per cwt. in 1929 it came down to Rs. 0 in 1035 and after a brief 

period it rose again to Rs. 12. ft fell again to Ks. 6. Ceylon cocoanut was being 
dumped at distress prices and what was essentially a col-tagc industry in Malabar 
was being ruined. Tiie remedy was a speoifii*. duty on Ceylon co(*oaiuit. 

Sir Muhammad ZafruUah Khan, replying to the debate, stated that he had 
considerable sympathy with the view point voiced by the House. Ife ])oinled 
out that prices during the last ton years had shown a teiulcncy to flii{*t.nat.e, 
though from 1934 the prices had veered round giving the ciil(.ivator a liottcr 
economic return. Since 1937 thei*e was an unfortunate re(*cssion in prices, the 
decline in account being i>erhaps more than that in other cases. But adoqnaUi 

relief could be hoped only through a general rise in world prices. The CJovcrn- 

ment, he asserted, was seriously considering the question. The motion was accepted 
by the House. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena moved the last of the Congress cuts to discuss the ques- 
tion of the state prisoners detained without trial. He confined himself mainly 
to the question of the throe prisoners confined in Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell^ 
replying, stated tibat according to the debate there was no supix)rt to the mover 
from any part of the House. He felt, -therefore, that his department was not 
guilty. The discussion was not concluded, when guillotine was applied and the 
remaining demands were passed without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

17th. MARCH: —The Assembly began general discussion of the Finance Bill 
to-day the consideration of which was moved by Sir Janies Qngg. OjKining the 
debate with a speech lasting over an hour, Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai dcscri}>ed llie 
Finance Member as conservative in estimating the income and socialistic in putting 
his hands into othei* people’s pockets, and as the worst of the prodigals in exiKjnditurc. 
Taking first the largest source of income, namely, customs, Mr. Desai cxprcsH0<l the 
opinion ^at a sum of nearly Bs. 150 lakhs was concealed in the figures prcsouled. 
This sum would be available from the expected sugar imports. ItefexTing to the 
palti 7 sum of five and a half lakhs which was cxjjectod to result from the now 
proposals regarding khandsari sugar, he declared that the Finance Member was roMlv 
hitting hard the smaller manufacturers and the poorer consumers who depended on 
these manufacturei’s. Turning to revenue from the inoometax in revitalising 
which source of income they had not grudged their assistance, Mr. Desai said that 
the large proceeds which Sir James Giigg had promised when he intiodacod the 
, Jicoral^-Tax Amendment Bill had diminished in the budget. The new law regarding 
trusts, asserted Mr. Desai, was sore to bring in a substantial income. Mr. Dew 
tot the proceeds from the tax on foreign incomes on the accrual basis 
, hid noth^en taken into account while the results expected from tightening up tike 
tdatOwii* of had not been shown. Sir James had argued that the proceeds 
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from the incomc-tti'c would l>c aflectiHl by deterioraiion in t-riulc. He would point 
out, however, that (his Year's ineome-tax would bo based on last, ycarV proiits and 
Sir dames liimself ha<l that last year was a jnood year. Air, Dosai next 

eritieised the removal of the exom])(ion limit on eorporatidu supor-tax. This, he 
declared, would j;ravely atllvt. the smaller Ludustri(‘s whose ineomc a])proaeho<l ’Rs, 
r)0,(KXK Referring; to the ])roposal to tap the rieh in order to count or-]>alan(*e the 
relief j;iven to the poor, Mr. Desai while not objeidinj^ to this print*i])lc could not 
commend the w'isdom of the proposal which would involve a tax of nine and half 
annas per rupee on the last slab -or as it niijiht Ijc called, the last straw. But no 
ad<led taxation would ha\o lieen nei*essary if the rostdutiou passed by the lIouBe 
re(‘ommcndinj>. ten per eent. tmt in the hip:her salaries would have been given effect 
to. He would rep(‘tit his appeal to the tdlicials to make that voluntary sacrifice. 
Coming to the a<lditional ini]K>rt duty (Ui t*otton, ]Mr. Desai failed to undcrstancl 
how this Avas going to bring alamt imme<liate ebangc in the growth of long 
staple <’Otton in India. The effect of the imposition, lu* remimUnl the 1 louse, would 
amount according to his calculation to a btninly to the fonign competitors— not only 
Lancashire but also Japan of 4 ]jer<‘ent. cm liuisheil (doth and 7 per cent, on yarn, 

f^ir (>oirasJi Ji^hnvtjir, in a trentiiant speech, s(W('rtdy (uiticisal James 
Crigg’s new' projiosnls to ‘soak the rudd and help Jupjinese trade with India. Hir 
(Wasji found fault with the Fiuam^e Members unorthodox methods of drawdng 
upon the military sinking fund to the extent of I'J lakhs. Dt'aling with the retrench- 
ment of IIS lakhs on tlie (dvil sid(‘ he pointctl out that w'jilly it was nothing more 
than a jKistpcmoment of the civil w’orks. lie condohnl with the Finance Member ami 
the country on the drop of J(*7 lakhs id customs revenue Imt he felt there was no 
justification for Sir James <rrigg to expect an imjwovement of only 35 lakhs. He 
believed it would be easily a crore. lie strongly cnficiscd the income-tax proposals 
and pointed out that the budget proposals confirmed his earlier fetirs that the now 
accnial basis and other innovations will not yet jdeld mmdi revenue. He said that 
only G,300 iiorsons in British India out of 270 millions carncil over Us, 25,000 annually 
while only 35G over one lakh. Hir C'uw'usji then dealt at length with the additional 
imjiort duty on cotton. Hir James (Irigg, he said, clutched at it hmuise it was the 
only item whudi was showing imwaisiug returns, and on the ground that it would 
encourage the growth of long staple c‘otton in Imliii. The Indian mill industry, ho 
said, was now followdntj the advice of the ilt7 textile committee as regards manu- 
fa(*turing a higher (luality of cloth the raw materials for which would l>o coming 
mainly from East Africa. But surely this action on the part of the mill industry (lia 
not waiTant the comdusiou that long staple <*o{ton could be jrrown in India. To 
j)rove this he quoted the reports of the Indian Central tbmmit.tw, which showed 
that hardly 7,iXXj bales w'cro capable of Imng spun at the lowest or the highest 
counts. The Indian mills, he assured the House, wxrc anxious to use Indian cotton 
because it w'as cd\eapcr. 

vSir Ziauddin embraced a vast range of aubjods. Ho contended that reduction 
in the value of the post<*ard did not involve as large a loss oif revenue as contended 
If the^^ price decreased tlio demand would imrrcasc. He also did not accept Sir 
Cowasji^s argument that India was unable to grow any more long staple cotton. Ho 
had b^n assured by the growers in the Punjiib that they could imKiucc more long 
staple if they; found the <lemand. The increase in duty was thus advantageous to 
the agncuUurist. Ho also dealt with the reirresentation of Muslims in services and 
army in India, particularly the division of the army in India in two divisions, one 
for the maintenance of internal security an<l one for the defence of India. 

Dr. Bannorji dcxdarcd that the heaviness of the burden of taxation could not 
be denied and the incidence of taxation was far from being equitable. The budgets 
he lamented, was a very disappointing one and lacked foresight and imaginatmn. 
The l^Hcy of retrenchment did not go far enough and there was no in<hcation of 
the abolition of supordnous |)osts or cuts in salanes. There was a very uncohvindng 
defence of the military oxtienditure while the |>olicy behind the auditional cotton 
duty and khandsari pro|)osals was the continuation of the policy of makh^ ihc people 
knock tMr heads against each other. He made a special plea for the Jfeigal mills 
which, he claimed, would suffer great hardships. He next criticised the income-tax 
proposals, particularly the removal of the exemption limit of 60,000 in case of 
corporarions. He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

ISfii. jldAHOE Mr. Abdul Ea$Md Ohaudhury referred to the solicitude of the 
Hnan^ Member for the lower middle closed and md that this was at expense 
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of the richer classes who were being taxed out of existence. The solicitude of the 
Finance Member for the lower middle class, however, stO])ped when members of these 
classes joined together to form companies. British policy in this country had been to 
prevent the accumulation of wealth here. 

Mr MutJmranga Mudnliar pointed out that this was the fifth bill of its nat-urc 
which the house had to deal with and contained exactly similar provisions, c. < 7 ., salt, 
duty, postcard rates etc. He had no objection to the khandsari tluty had it not. l)con 
for the change in the definition of factories. He next dciilt with the evil edocts of 
the dumping of foreign salt in this country. Turning to the income tax proposals he 
welcomed the new slab system but felt that it was no <*redit to the Finance 
Member’s bonafides because he had left loopheles for highly jmid non- Indian olHcials. 

8wami Venkatachallam Ohetty reminded the Finance Member that this was the 
first Finance Bill by 8 ir James Grigg that had received constructive criticisms from 
the opposition and he hoped that Sir James would make an cflbrt to profit by it. 

Mr. F. Das made an attempt to strike a balance sheet of the stewardship of the. 
Finance Member for the last five years. Sir James, he declared, was able to 
maintain the credit of the Government of India but not the credit of India. Sir 
James achieved this mainly because of tl\e flight of gold and the high taxation 
of bis predecessor. He hoped Sir James Grigg, when at the war ofHce, would stand 
l 3 y the dispatches which he had written to l.lie war office about the reduction of army 
expenditure and the claim for large contributions. 

Mr. Azhar Alt, speaking as a representative of the poor people of Tiidia, wante<l 
the Govei*nment of India to consider the case of the poor people. The under-estima- 
tion in this budget had been sufficiently proved. Kc for his party would merely assert 
that this budget was devoid of any concession to the poor. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar declared that the Finance IMcmber should ref‘Og- 
nise that, since export(S were shrinking, customs revenue must doorcase year by year. 
Owing to the advance in the manufacture of synthetic subsfitutes amongst other 
reasons, India’s exports of raw materials were falling considerably. Only by export, 
of gold has they maintained their credit abroact, but this had had the offwi. of 
impoverishing the country. Referring in conclusion to the broadcasting service, Mr. 
Ayyanger said that there was a considerable amount of patronage. They paivl the 
same people to speak or perform time after time ; why did they not obtain the 
services of people who were ready to speak or perform free? The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned till Monday the 20th. 

20th. MARCH Mr. Kuladhar Ohaliha put forward to-day Assam’s claim to grea- 
ter financial support from the Centre. The present financial })osition of the province did 
not permit of the administration being properly run. Without more funds at their 
disposal,^ the Government would not be able to devclo]> the great natural rcsourcoB of 
the province. As regards representation in the services, the people of Assam were 
dmost completely ignored. This was particularly the case in the Tests and 1 elcgraphs 
Department, in which in that part of India Bengal had a virtual monopoly. 

Championing the claims of Sind, Mr. Shahban contested the assertion that long 
staple cotton could not be grown in sufficient quantities in India. Sind, he Hai(I, 
could grow long staple col-ton if the demand arose. But the agri<*ulturists must have 
theco-operationof the manufacturers. The Hind of to-day, Mr. Hhahban continued, 
was made to shoulder the burden of the Bukkur baiTage. It should not be made to 
accept as great a liability as it was saddled with at present. Were the Central (tov- 
emment bent on seeing the financial collapseof the province before they came to its 
rescue ? Were they determined to commit financial hifanticido ? If the inailetiuacy of 
the present subvention was not realised in time that would be the position. 

.Mr- Surm Kumar Som condemned . &q Biitish policy which had resulted in the 
destfuefaon all Indian industries. The British, ho declared, wore only concerned with 
^ country. They introduced the cinema which afibetod the morals of 
Incua. He compared the per capita income of India and the scale of salaries, with (ho 
position in r^pect of other countries, and declared that a saving of about Ks. 25 to HO 
j av^able for nation-building activities if there was a proper readjustment 
ot miatary and civu expenditure. 


. tests for judging the merits of the present Budget. 

. ^ ^ected an equitable redistribution of the sum of 

??“ntry.^ Out of the sum of Es. 80 crores, 35 croresoame from 
tnejnasise^ from th^ middle and richer classes, and only 5 crores from the non*' 
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Indian olomont. From thin of \U, SO orores colkvtcd, only a])Out Bs, 10 
crorcH wont, io tho miiss<‘s. Tho romaitunji* TO vvoiva worn (‘qiiully dividotl between 
the ru‘hor clashes and tin* foreiuner. Hot‘(mdIy, Ihcro was tlie qm^stion wheiltor 
the Biid[»:ot inoroasod mdiniial onioionoy. A sum of Ks. nO crnros was wasted on 
Defence, which tlid iu)t iticliide a i>n)per Navy or Air Fon‘e- WiOi Us. 40 crores, [iulia 
could have had a well iMuipped Army, Navy and Air Force sutliciont to detcnd India 
and her neetls. ^ . 

aSV/A SVr I/aii Ahthillah Harmn, speakintr ns a re]>re (uitative a cotton growing 
area, complained about mill-owners re^*artlin^- utiiisalion of the pn^duce. iJe, hovvever, 
would not ]>lame the mill-owners entirely, hccause this type oi (-otton was not available 
in ahiindance. He had no obie.'tion to a subshly as siqj'uestiMl by Mr. SimUinam, Init, 
he asked, where was the money for the subsidy to come from V lie had, therefore, to 
stroimly’siipport the acUlitional cotton duty. , . 

Hr. Siri Frukam wanted a reduction of the duty on Indian salt. Turmnji; to the suj»‘ar 
proposals, ho felt that the (lOvernmciiFs policv wmdd bo disastrous to tne people.^ lie 
reminded tho Finanee Hemher of his free trmle principles, which Mr. Frakasa pointed 
out ran counter to tho t>resent proposal to dmible (he duty on raw cotlmi. 3 he treat- 
ment as reaartlsposl (*ards -an im}Hn*tant item in tho poor niairs ilomestic economy— 
was a positive scandal. He next dealt with tho Imnlships ariHin,a‘ trom the income-ta.x 
promisais and dcfdared that thoro was discrimination in faNour of the (U>vornment ser- 
\mnls. He condenmcHl the method by which income-tax othcci;s nmilc thtar demamlH, 
and tho failure of the Financ<‘ Hemher to set matters an^dil. hinally, he ilcHlarcd that 
atpn^ent every amenity wliich coni rihuUHl to the raishij^ of the standard of UviiiK m 

this country, was taxcil ^ ^ ^ i* t i 

Haji Chaadhary Muhammad hmml Khan pom(o<l out that the time had now 
come for a reduction of the salt duty so as to encpurajro the Indian imlnstry 


He 

advocated a proiw^Uvo dutv. Via alsuT ur^inl the iuhhI for rt'<lm‘inii; the ]>ost cants rates, 
was still no hope for a quarter anna iH)st card, lieferrhiti: to 


and regretlcnl that there was 



Mr. Aikman mailc a brief 
from almost any angle he said it was 


survey of the general fiiumcial iHisition. 
ran evident that ut no period since the Drew 


Ix>oked at 
eat war had 


the Central ({overament been on so sound a fmancial f(K)ting us it was to-day nor had 
its general politw in other direvtions given a greiiter feeling of confidence, uimuag to 
tho heavy burden of taxation, he polntetl out that most of the tmegency taxt^s imposed 
during the crisis year of 11)31 <‘ontinucHl at least in some part until tins day. There 
couk be little doubt that the Budget was to-<lay basetl on level of taxation that 
was high 

Mr.’ M. S. Ane-v iwintal out that while tho Finance Bill was intendri to secure 
the money needed for oxiKsnditiirc, it also (sav? the Houflc tlie olwrtumty of considerine 
the stewardship of the Ti*caaury benches* He first dealt with what had been tennw 
“Commercial i)opartmcnts’’, be<‘ause they affbrd a test of the capacity of those In 
charge of the management. Turning to the posts and telegraphs dci«irtmentv he jpointol 
out that the extravagance of the tetoaph sectioii was the cause of the loss xn to 
department He emphasisetl the newlfor bringing <bvm the level of postcard rates m 
the interest of the poor man. This, he declared, would bo a social service* 

Sir James Qrigg^ in replying to tho four days’ debate, d^lt with many^ 
made by the speakers, particularly by the L^or ol the Opp^ition. Bnmmansmg the 
result of tho observations made by the Federation of Indian* Chambers of CAimme^ and 
the I/eader of the Oiniosition on the so-called umler-estimatmg Bevenue m the Budget, 
Bir James said, “on sugar something or nothing of the 160 lakh s extm revenue given 
by tie federation and lie I^er of the Opposition^ may prove to be fort^ming* On 
income tax there is probably nothing and if there is anythto 

On military es^mihtnxe we may have to provijle more and eertoly shall not have m 
provide less* Even if we impe^ a pay cut, which we have no intention of doing, to 
^tre would gain a few tens of lakhs only. On the other hand, customs Revenue has 
almost certainly overestimated espec^SaUy taking into account the continuing 
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decline in imports from Lancashire and the Bombay prohibition measure. Altoj^ether, 
so far from there being six crores of margin to play \vilh» there is almost certainly no 
margin at all and cci-tainly not enough to enable us to do without the increased 
supertax on raw cotton.’’ Continuing the Finance Member said : Events in the 
outside world and in the coiintiy had prevented things from being better sfill but 
it was idle to deny that things were better. As regards the cessation of the rural 
development grant after two years, Sir James said that the reason was sim])lo. 
Under the new constitution, even more than under tlie old, the responsibility for 
nation -building rested on the provinces and that was why the annual grants for 
rural development were abandoned and efforts were concentrated on starting iJic 
autonomous provinces on an even keel. 

The House passed the first reading on the Finance Bill and adjourned. 

22nd, MARCH The Assembly began to-day detailed consideration of the clauses 
of the Finance Bill. Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, on bclialf of tJie Congress party, 
moved that the proposed duty of Rs, 1-4-0 per maund of salt manufa<*turod in, 
or impoi*ted into, Biitish India should be reduced by four annas. Mr. Ayyangar 
emphasized that this amendment was not intended as an attack of the Finain^e 
Bill but as a token of opposition to the continued operation on the ^Surcharge 
Act. This Act was an emergency measure. The Finance Member remove<l sur- 
charge from income-tax but he continued the surcharge on salt, which commo- 
dity was of the greatest importance to the poor in India. Mr. Ayyangar askinl 
the House to regard his amendment as directed towards obtaining the repeal of 
the Surcharge Act and not as an attempted inroad into the Finaiu^.e Bill itself. 

Sir James Grigg, opposing the amendment, stated that he had ‘nothing up his 
sleeve’ and as such he could be opposing every amendment of this type. The intention 
and desire of opposition witn regard to this amendment, he pointed out., 
appeared to be to reduce about 5 as. from duty and then give iij as. to the 
manufacturer. Prof. Eanga suggested that if the Finance Member wanted funds 
he should try to get it by some other means and not to touch salt which 
affected everyone in this country, particularly the poorest section of the masses. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 55 to 33 votes. 

Two amendments to the provisions of the Finance Bill dealing with the 
excise duty on khandsaii sugar were rejected. The first amendment moved by 
Mr. Surya Kumar 8om which sought to delete the provision amending the defi- 
nition of ‘factory’ and the provision reducing the duty from Be. 1— as. 5 to 
as. 8, was rejected by 42 to 9 votes, the Congress and the Muslim League 
parties remaining neutral. Moving the amendment Mr. Som declared that these 
provisions would strangulate the biggest cottage industry which had survived the 
onslaught of British imperialism. The amendment was Bupj^)orted by Baitga 

and Mr. B, D. Bands. Opposing the amendment Sir James Grigg Finance 
Member, pointed out that if 2,CK)|000 tons of such sugar was to be taxocl at 8 as. 
per cwt. then there would have been revenue of about Bs. 20 lakhs. But sinc.e 
the revenue would come to only about Bs. 5J lakhs, it was clear that nearly 
three-qu^ters of the producers would be uneflected. This meant that the real 
cottage industry would have to bear the duty of as. 8 against tie duty of Bs. 2 
which would be levied on sugar factories. 


Mr. Ahdur Easheed ^ Choivdhury next moved an amendment to delete the provi- 
sion affecting the definition of ‘factory.’ While opposing the amendment Bh* 
assured the House that working of these clauses would be wahied 
carefully dunng the coming year and, if any genuine village industry was injurecl, 
steps would be taken to amend the definition suitably. The amendment wan 
rejected without division. 

Bir E. P. Mody moved for the omission of the clause imposing an increased 
duty on imported cotton. BcfeiTing to Mr. A. Aikman’s speech, Bir H. P. Mody 
said that apparently the European group had no objection to others bearing the 
to to bwance the budget. As for the Finance Member his maxim seem<iL to 
be : A wiing of duty is a joy forever.’ (Laughter.) This, he said, was a to on 
raw wiatend and as such fundam^tally unsound. Giving various gmunds of 
ol^tion to the duty. Sir Homi pointed out that it neutralize the protection 

f ven to the yarn industry cloth. Once protection was granted after enquiry. 

^ ’Finance Member by that means to neutralize that 

1 * adjourned till to-day when by a majority of 

la, totes (yofcig being ^ for and 44 against), the Assembly rejeotea the proposal- 
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to double the duty on ini v^i't od vjuv cotton. The !MuHlini Lciiauc party remained 
neutvid in iicoordam‘0 yith the dircvtion fiom itn louder, f^till Dr. Ziauddin wm 
])ennitttHl to ex]>luin hin point, of view. Mr. M, OMamrldiyi of the Ihiniab, by 
way of interruption, oxi)ivssed the hope tluit tlie duty would not only oe kept 
on but continued oven next year. This brought IMr. hhuLahfuii Demi on his feet 
with the vigorous exposition that the duty wouhl ]u>t add to the length of 
cotton ata])le. d'he ]H)sltion of Mr. M, id, Anen, leader of the Nationalist party, 
was not eh*ar until he himself declared at tlu‘ end of his speech that on the 
balan(‘C of advanta}i:es ^ and disadyantaiies, he thoujilit it better to stick to what 
his patriotism instinctively told him, namely to vote af^ainst the proposed duty 

tor that would certainly add to tlic cost of the mamifa<*tured pie{‘e^ooas by 3 per 

cent, and to that extent hel]> Lancashire. Inehhuitally he infornuHl the House 
that he took his vow of buyeoltiuK foreign cloth so long ago as hslC), ?>., 44 years 
ago, even though t^wadeshi came to he introdiU'Cil with the partition of Bengal. 

The amendment to the Finance Bill to r(‘duco the cost of the j^ostcard to 
half-anna was taken up in the Assemhly sonuovhat hil<' in the afternoon and so 
no vote could he taken on it. Mr. N» A/. jiuiuKl in raising a protest against 

maintaining the postcard rate at the prohiliitive level of nine pies wliile allowing 
the air mail rate to he only at two-aii<l-lmlf annus resulting in a loss of Bs it) 
lakhs, which was being sutleriHl be<umse it hel]UHl the rich. Mr. (L F. Bemwr^ 
l)irec*tor-( Jeneral of l^ists ami Telegraphs, dul nol< nuH‘t, the argument of Mr, 
Joslii and conlenttHl himself with working out a loss of Bs. 0,1 lakhs if the rate 
of the posleiml was reduced to six pies. 

24th. MARCH:— The amendment to reiliice the posteanl rates from nine pies 

to six pics for a single postcard and from one ami a half annas to one anna 

for a reply postcard was passeil by the Asseudily to-day by tifty-six votes to 
forty-two. Sir Cou'asjt Jehanyir moved an amendment which sought to vary 
the rates of suiiertax. He explained that this amendment was intomuHl to prevent 
the Finance Memuer trom taking TO lakhs more than what, was necessary to mwt 
the relief given to the poorer classes by the eliange from the step system to tlie 
slab system. Bir Javiea op} nosing the amendment, <le(4iired that, oven if the 

offer suggestal by Bir O^wusji was inissible this ]*artieular amendment would 
never be the amendment which he or the House would accept. 1 he amendment was 
withdrawn. 

The House next accepted by 52 votes t<i 15, Mr. T. A* Ohidtuir‘*» amentl- 
ment by which the first 45,tKid of the total income of every Himlu nmlivided 
family >voiild be exempltKl from hujH5rtax, 

A number of otiier amendments were move<l and rejected, ^liesc included 
one by Mr. Maim Buboder wdio sought. tt> e.xeini>l. from HU]»ertax incomes of 
Joint BtO(*k Companies x\]> to Bs. ,‘kyK)0 a yi^ar. *rhe amemimeut was rejetdcnl 
without a division ; but the House neeojittHl by 51 votes to 45 Mr. Ananta^ 
myanam Ayaiiyar's amendment to fix the ex(*mption limit at ld,(XX>. The House 
sat twenty minutes beyond five oVhK-k and disposed of the remaining amend- 
ments. The Fiuiinee Member thcven|H)n announml that he wonhl not move the 
Uiird reading of Uio Bill, The Assembly then adjourned. 

^FJEOIUON OF THE CEltTIFIKO FlXAKt*E BlLL 

25th. MARCH Feelings ran high while Bir Jam^s Origg^s attitude w^as called 
into queation at to-(hiy’s Hitting of the Assembly. Congress members vehemmtly 
protested against the iKilicy of eortification which governctl all the Financo Bills 
rejoc^ted by the House, 

The Finance Bill as recommended by the Governor General was rejeeied by the 
House by 5U votes to ^12. The Muslim League i^arty and unattached mmbers re- 
mained neutral. 

SurPbRMRNTARV DrMAN1>S 

A supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray charges which would 
come in course of payments dtuiwg the year ending March nl, 19H9. in respect of 
working expenses, was also rejec*tea by 62 votes to 46. A numl>er of speakers criti- 
cised the failure of government in this eonaeetlon to furnish adequate explanations 
for Ito demand in the House ot before the standing Finance Committee for railway. 

Earlier, the House rejected two more liupplementary demands in respect of 
ndlways. The first iu regard to working expenses, maintenance and supply of loco- 
motive power was rejectea by votes to while the second rdating to expenses of. 
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electrical departinent was rejected by 50 votes to 40. Tlie tliroo railway demands 
rejected by the House totalled Rs. 122,5'5,000, while the two demands passed without 
a division totalled Es. 13,55,000. The Assembly then adjourned till the 27rh. 

Indo-Beitish Trade Agreement 

27th. MARCH : — ^The Assembly to-day be^an a two-days^ debate on the nevv Tndo- 
British Trade Agreement. Bir Mohainmad Zafrnllah, Coiumorco Mem}>er, opened the 
debate with a powerful one-hour speech to which tire House listened for the most 
part with close silent attention. He moved : — 

“This Assembly approves of the Trade Agi'eoment signed on hlarch 20, 10.30 
between his Majesty’s Government in the United Hingdom and the India Goverinnent.” 

He gave a detailed account of the advantage that he said India had seciuvd 
as a result of the agreement. He began with an explanation of the protracted iiature 
of the negotiations which had lasted for three years now. They had certainly taken 
a longer time than had been anticipated at various stages but the House would 
appreciate that the search for the basis of a settlement satisfactory to both^ sides on 
a wide range of the complex (luestions naturally took a good deal of time. An 
illustration of the time required to dispose of even questions whi(‘h appeannl 
comparatively simple was the subject of Ceylon. It took the Government or India 
several meetings to persuade the Colonial Otfiee that having regard to (’eylon’s 
proximity to India and to the variety of other questions besides trade involvenl, the 
question of Ceylon should be kept apart from these discussions. Bir Mohammad assured 
me House that there was no lack of anxiety or preparation on the part of the (rov(»rn- 
ment of India to secure an earlier settlement of the question. He gratefully ai^know- 
ledged the assistance of the unofficial advisefs. Their help, he said, was of the greatest 
value : but it was unfortunate that there were ditierences between their ])oint of view 
and that of the Government. Nevertheless, if there were satisfactory features in (his 
agreement they would not have been for the assistance of the non -official advisers. He 
himself took the responsibility for whatever cause there was for dissatifaction the agi*e.e- 
ment might contain. Exjilaining the cotton articles, Bir Muliammad referred to the cmiU 
nuous decline since the war in the imports into India of United Kingdom cotton goods 
coupled with a continuous increase in Lancashire’s takings in cotton. The losition, 
therefore, that confronted the unofficial advisers and himself in June 1937 whoa nego- 
tiations began was that if we w<-re anxious to secure fi‘ee access to the United Kingdom 
markets something had to be done to assist their imports into India. Against tliis 
background Sir Muhammad Zafrullah briefly detailed tne provisions of the agreement 
and rebutted the suggestion that the agreement would place an intolerable burden on 
the textile industry of India. He said that it was to take an extremely cxaggerate<l 
view. The rewurce and enterprise of the industry, the high degree of efficiency it hml 
reached by this time and further improvements that in certain matters it was capable 
of making were the fullest guarantee that these concessions would not call for any 
undue sacrifice on the part of the industry. The industry had made a steady improve- 
ment in expoi-ting to the United Kingdom and the colonies where it competed on 
equal terms with the United Kingdom. Without the help of any protection tlic Indian 
industry was making headway in the colonies and it confirmed him in the belief that 
the sacrifice that it was called uj^n to make in the interests of Indian trade would be 
a very very small one. The main advantage to India of the cotton articles of the 
^eement was the continued assurance tliat the United Kingdom would do whatever 
possible to take an increased quantity of Indian cotton and improve the percentage of 
short staple cotton in their takings. In this connection Bir Muhammad Zafrullali 
gave figures to dispel the impression that Lancashme was not taking sufficient shox*t 
staple cotton. The percent^e of short staple cotton to the total quantity was 43.4 m 
3,933 and had increased to 61.2 in 1938. It was thus the nearest percentage of cotton 
interests suggested in the course of conversations with Lancashire. 

Proceedmg to other parts of the agreement, Sir Zafrullah declared that almost 
every concession that India had under the Ottawa agreement had been preserved almost 
mtact Two exceptions were rice and wheat. The modification at present for lice was 
practically of no concern to India because India exported certain nigh grades which 
were not affected ; while as regai‘ds wheat, because of the enormous world stocks, lutUa 
had little chance of becoming an exporting country. Furthermore, Canada and Aus- 
had also surrendered preference on wheat and as long as Australia and India 
Were, on the same level Indian industry would not be affected adversely. After 
^laiimg the j^ition in r^ard to other articles, such as chrome, linseed, hides and 
skxDS, m Zamdla summed up by stating that the total number of items of the 
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United Kinjrdom p:t) 0 (D, io whicdi Indin p:avo preference under the Ottawa au:reenicnt, 
had been bHi and this hud been reduced to ropresentinjj; the withdrawal of twe- 
forencos amountinii; to Rs. H crores. In the United Kingdom, India woiihl enjoy 
pi*cferences on 82 per of her export triide. 

Looking at it from another sttmdpoint, on 88 per cent, of India's total imports, 
the United Kingtlom would enj^iv no preferences, leaving India free to use this large 
])ercentai>o of her impiwts tis a barjuuning wt*aiH)n to mtikc her own arrangements 
with other countih's. Apart, from the jvtual arranuemeiits the value of the trade 
agreeimait must also be judged from the tiuanlity of trade In^tween the two countries 
and exchange and other conditions that prevail in the eouutries. The United 
Kingdom, said Sir Zafndla, was 1 adiu’s largest euslomor. Of our exports the United 
Kingdom’s share was 27 per (‘enl. in ld2»3. For the first tt‘n months this year it 
w^as 31.7. The balance* of tradt' between the ^^^o countries, w}u<‘h was once adverse 
to the extent of 30 or 10 crores gradtudly hecame favourable, till for 10 months in 
1938 the favourable balance was 8 crores. 

Three amendments to Sir Muhamud’s motion were moved. ]\Er. Akhil Chan ini 
Diitta movetl that the eonsiderations of the pro|M»saIs eontaiiied in the trade agreement 
shf)uld he t>ostj>oned till th(» next Simla si^ssjon ]>onding the investigation of their 
]>rohablc effect on the agri<‘ultural, Industrial and commercial interests of India by a 
committee consisting of the C'ommerce Member, leadm’s of different luirties in the 
House, one oleeletl noii-olfu*ial member of the House representing <*ommei*cc, one 
elected non -official member representing industry, ami oue attached member, 

]Mr. *4. /?. Ailcman moved that the consideration of the motion be adjourned till 
the Rimla sea.sion, pending the. report of a (‘ommittee of the House consisting of a 
majority of elected members el (vded by single transferable vote, which <»ommittee shall 
examine the probable effects of the agreement on the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests of India. 

Sardar Sant Stnyh movixl the substitution of the following for the original 
motion : ‘Having considered the trade agn^'ment made between his Mak^sty's (»oveni- 
niout in the United Kingdom and the Government of liulia, this liousc is of the 
opinion that the enforcement of the agreement he postponetl till his l^lajestyV 
(Tovernmeut agi*oes to nuMlify the same by gnarauteeing the purchase of 653, OtK) bales 
of Indian cotton in the first yinxr, raising it to om* million l>ale8 williin throe years, 
with the i>roportion of 37 ‘between the long and short staple'. 

Urging the need for iKWtponing the agreement, Mr. A. C, Dutfa i>ointC(l out 
that the subject was so vast and tMunpUcuted as to take thrive yetirs for completing 
the negotiations. Resales, Hii<‘h postponement would not have any adverse offec^h 
because under arlhde Id of the agreement, the two fJoveniments <*rnild apply the 
provisions, as far as might he iKwsiblc, iHnuliug the looming of the agi'cement. The 
whole question, ho saiil, in short was the ]>rotcctu>n of the 3.ran(*aHhirc industry as 
against the i>roioction of the Indian textiic industry and between the two comnetitors 
one had to be saerificcil and the sacrifice w-’seof India’s textile industry. Unlike tibe 
Ottawa agreement this went to the extent of touching India’s protatted industries. 
The edbet wouhl be dumping from Lam^ashire, and a jkll in prices coupled with an 
increase in the burden on the Indian textile imlustry. 

Mr. Aikman sfatctl that the Euroi)ean group felt strongly and tinanimoasly 
that the new jigreemcnt was overwhelmingly in India’s intoresh He beliovetl that 
time would p^rovo the value of tlic agreement to the masses of the country and to the 
industries. Therefore, the committee as iiroi^ostnl by the amendment, should help to 
prove this benefit. Britain and India, ho continued, had a common objective in the 
ei*om>mic dold, namely, the maintenance of cxi>ort trade, in one case of the manu- 
fac.turod goods and in the other of agricultural produce and semi-munufaetor^ go^s. 
I'here was, therefore, an op|K>rtunity for safeguarding the trade between the two 
countries and for increasing it to the fullesst extent by' a policy of mutual coopera- 
tion, which involved a poli<».y of give and take. He felt that the importance of tiur 
United Kingdom market to Indian was perhaps more obvious than the importance 
of India's market to the United Kingdom. The j^eement did not give everythdng 
to India. But neither Britain nor India was satisn^ 

2Sth. B{AHCH :-^The neutrality of Mr. Muslim Iveague party greatly 

helped the Confess in combination with the Nationalists to re](K$t the Indo- 
British Trade Agreement ^ 59 votes against 47 to-day, Previous to this when the 
House divided on the European group’s proposal for the postponement of tibe 
deciajkm tilt the Simla sesshm^ four membeers of the Nationalist group, urndf^ 
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Messrs. Aney, vSanfc Sin<i:h, Xjalcliand Niivalrai and Baijnili Bajoria, remained 
neutral. The' reason, as given by Mr. Aney, was the rcEusiil of the (government 
to abide by the verdict of the Assembly. The House then mljournod till the 30th. 

Foreigners' BKOiSTRATroN Bill (gontd.) 

30th. MARCH : — Sir Reginald Maxwell's Bill for the registration ot forc'iu- 
ners as reported by the Select Committee was taken uj> in the Asvseml>ly 
to-day. Bir Reginald, moving consideration of the Bill, ]>riefly cxplaincvl the 
changes made by the Select Committee, particnlaily to exemption of private house- 
holders from the obligation to give information to the authorities of any foreig- 
ners residing with them. 

The House having ado])tcd the motion for consideration took up the clauses. 
Mr. J[na?^^Aa^^a^/a7^a?n. moved the Congress party amendment to enlarge the 
scope of the definition of foreigner as follows 

“The word “foreigner” shall denote a ])crson who is not a British hnbjei*t domici- 
led in the U. K. or a British Indian subieet, or a Ruler or subject of an Indian 
Btate or a person duly appointe^l by a foreign Government to exondse diploma- 
tic function or a Consul or a Vice-Consul.” 

He rebutted the suggestion that the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act had conferred any benefit on Indians and poiutc<l ont that under its cxeinj)- 
tion clause Indians had been treated as helots in the dominions. 

Sir Reginald Maxioell explained that Government had every sympathy with 
the object intended by the mover of the amendment hut declartHl that, tlio (piostion 
at issue was what was useful in the present case. He had not comduded when 
the House adjourned. 


31st MARCH : —The amendment was passed by 03 votes to ‘1‘2, the Muslim 
League Party and Congress Nationalists voting with Congress for the motion. 
Prof. Ranga sought to amend tlio exemption clause so as to give power to 
the Government to exempt individual foreigner but not any class or description of 
foreigners. Mrs. Subharoyan supported the amendment as it wouhl preventi the Govern* 
ment from using its jwwer of exemption in favour of people such as those from 
Bouth Africa. 

The House passed Prof. Ranga's amendment to provide that a copy of every 
order passed under the Act shall be pla(‘ed on the tabic of both Houses <^f the 
(Central L^slature. The House then agreed to Sir Reginald Maxwell's motion 
that the Bill as amended bo passed. 


Children's EMrix)YMENT Amend. Bill 

• Sir Mohd. Zafrullah next moved that amendments to the Employment, of ChildreiPs 
Act made by the Council of Stale be passed. After a short discussion the House 
aeceptM the motion and resumed general discussion on ilie Coal Minos (Stowing) 
Bill. Mr, Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, who continued his speech, had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday April 3. 

Two Tariff Bills Introduced 


^ ^0 Tanff Bills were introduced to-day by Sir Muhammad Zajrutlah Khan to 

give efleet to the Government of India's dcidsions on the re})orts of the Tariff B^rd 
on sugar, paper and magnesium chloride and continue the duties on silk and broken iico. 

The first Bill is intended to continue the wotection of import duty on sugar for 
a period of two v^rs at the rate reduced from Rs. 7-4 to Rs. 6-12 per cwt. Dondimr 
furthei' enquiry of the industry in 1940. i ^ 


m second Bdl refers to mapesium chloride, paiier, silk, and broken n<‘C. The 

Tariff Board, says the statement of objects and reasons, roc^cntly submitted it.H remirt on 
the s^culture industry also. As there was not sufficient time to comploto the 
examination of that report before March 13, when protective duties on silk and certain 
manufactures of silk expired, it was proposed to continue the existing duties for 
another yeai- under this Bill. ^ « ivi, 


Since passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 1038, the Government 
had maintained a cax^il watch on the position of rice in the Indian market 
and, fhey were satistol in the interests of the Indian rice grower that the i>ro- 
techon^ufcy of as. 12 per maund on broken rice should be continued for another 
year. This propo^ was also incorporated in the Bill. The bill continues for 
seven yea^ and at 12 instead of Rs. 1-5 the duty on magnesium chloride 
and recasts the schedule rdatang to paper in accordance with me Governmeat’a 
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daisionR on the Tarilf Hoard report jinnounecd yesterday. All the above provi- 
sions arc to have iiuni'\liate (‘llivt. 

TNI> 0 -PPJTrSH TltADE AonEEM3*)NT BlLL 


To i!:ivo immediate elVeet to the ehaiprcs in taritls eonsoquent on the new Tndo- 
Biiiish ^Frado Aeireement, l^ir Muhammad Zafnillah Khan introiluia'd a bill whieh 
inter alia ]>nn'ides for a eoiitin,irent variation of the rates of import, duty on cotton 
pievo<;<M')ds of British maiuifaetiire and empowers the (»entral (lovernment to make 
these variations as o/ea>ion may arise in conformity with the terms of the Aj»;rcemont. 
The Bill removes tlie standsird rate of :>0 per cent, ami the preferential rate of 20 per 
cent, advalorom on 11 articles and suhstitnles the standard rate of 25 ]>or (^cnt. It 
also abolishotl the prehnvntial rate on a number of other articles in favour of the 
United Kinpidom, while retaining the preferential rate in favour of the ]>Todueeof the 
colonics. Urotecqion on (*otton uot>ds is extended upto 1012. The cotton duties will 
have immediate Tari tv otre.O, Porly-fonr articles on whHi the standard rale of 25 
per <‘ent. is to be itni>twed inclmle lead pencils, essential oils, rubber tyres, asbestos 
artieles, iron and steel articles ami (terman silver, and aluminliun artich's. The 
articles on which preference in favour of tln^ colonies have been retained, include 
canned or bottled collbe, fruit juices, boitlcd fruits ami ve^cetables. 

The preferential rate is removed without, a varyini^; standard rale on the follow- 
in»: amonji other articles ; Silk and artifuaal stockings, electric li^ht bnlhs, plated 
cutlery and toys. The preferential rales on ale ami htHii* Iv.tve bium removed and th('. 
stamlard rate on these <‘ommodities has been broujxht into line with that of other 
fermented liquors. Prcfereiua' is p:ivcn in favour of the cobuuos only in sotla ash, 
rreferoncey are abolislu'd and stamlard udvalorom rales retluecd from 35 i>cr cent to 
25 per cent, in the following among other cases 

Toilet, soap, wcmllen yarn, ^YOollel^ fabri<‘S, w’oolleii hosiery and kniit,e<l apparel 
textiles. The Bill removes the preferential rate on carriages, retains such rate on 
cycles and gives preference is respect of motor cycles. 

Ooa]4 Mixes Pwvixii Bjle 


3rd, APRIL The Assmbly today before lunch concluded the general discus- 
sion on tilt' (roal jMincH (Stowing) Bill. Mr. Brojendra Karanan Chandhury, who 
continued his speech when the general <lis(msHion was rwumed, emphasised the 
need for making some discrimination between the dilFerent mines. Otherwise, ho 
said, it was possible that t.hc beticr worked mines would be penalised and the 
]>rotliiccrs of inferior type of coal wmihl hencllt at the c.xpeusc of tlui pro<lucem 
of better class of coal. He also ihuiiUhI out the danger to smaller collieries which 
arc likely to he driven out of existence. He felt, that the cess, if levictl, ought 
to bo from tlic protlucers of the inferior quality of coal and from tliose whose 
mines were more in nocil for stowing. It was the <luty of the Btato to study 
all the implicatii>n8 and etfccts of such measure before introducing it. 

The House then passed the first reading and took up the detailed considera- 
tion of the clauses of the Bill. Out of the ton amendments moved one was 
withdrawn, while the two moved by Mr. iV. Af. JoBhi were- rejected The first 
amendment movctl by lilr. Joshi to provide for labour representation on the 
B^rd to administer ccss that would m levied, was pressed to a division and 
rcjettol by 45 votes to 5, the Confess party romdning neutral. Mr.^ Joshi^s . 
amendment was supf)orted by Prof, Manga who strongly protested against the 
one-sided representation whud the Uovemment had pressed. The House next 
accepted without division the amendment moved by Mr. Bajoria to reduce the 
maximum rate of ccss from four annas to three annas ^ per ton. The second 
amendment moved by Mr. JoBhi sought to apply section 11 of the Indian 
Mines Act of 1023 with regard to the composition of the committee of enquiry 
to consider any reference made on the orders passed under the provisions of the 
bill. Mr. Joshi urged for a division on the amendment but when the ^ Chair 
direohSl those in favour of the amendment to stand up only Mr. Joshi was 
found in the House in favour of the amendment. The House had not concluded 
lie discussion when it adjourned. 


4tli. AFRIl* During the detailed <hscussion of the Bill which continued 
today, Mr. K M. Joshf pressed for (Uvision on Prof. Hangars amendment to 
give two seats to labour on the committee of enquiry to consider any reference 
made on the orders passed under the provisions of the BiU. On Chair 
those in fevout of the amenoment to stand up, only Prof. Banga ^ 

18 ' 
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Mr. Joshi were found to favour the amendment* The Houbo thereafter rai>idly 
passed the remaining clauses of the Bill and accepted Sir. Zafrulluh^s motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed. 

CONSIBEElATrON OF TARIFF BlLL (CONTP) 


The Tariff Bill relating to broken rice, silk, imper and ]>nl}> and inauncsinin 
chloride was then taken up. Sir Mahomed Zatruilah Khan, Oommerce jNhnubcr, 
outlined the provisions of the Bill which he said sought to continue for one year 
the duties on broken rice, duties on silk goods for a period of three years and 
duties on wood pulp and ])rotective duties on certain cdasscs of ]>ai)qr and also to 
regulate for a period of seven years protective chities on luagm'siiun chloride. 
Referring to silk goods, ho pointed out that the report of the Tariif Boanl ^ wlfudi 
recently conducted an enquiry into the sericultural industry had been rcv^oived so 
late that there had not been time for a complete examination of it. licfore 
March 31 when tlie protective duties were to cxjurc. The duties were there fore 
being contuuicd at the rate at which they stood at. the end of last. year. Tln^ 
Commerce Member went on to explain in detail the reason why the Government, 
differed from the recommendations of the Tariff Board on wood pulp and why 
the Government felt tliat no case had been made out for the extiuision f>f 
protection to grass pulp and the rate of protection for i>apcr should be 9 pies 
per pound and not 11 pics as suggested by the Boai-d. 

Mr. Satyamurii animadverted to the ‘indecent haste with whicdi the Govern- 
ment had flung at members the three Tariff Board rciiorts aiid the Goverinucnt. 
resolutions thereon and were proccaling with the Bills dealing with cpiestions 
of fundamental importance. All within less than a week, lie asked that the 
Tariff Board reports should be published as soon as they were ra‘eivc<l by tlic 
Government so that the public could judge by thomsdves the re(‘ommeu<lationfl 
and reasons given in support of them. lusteswl of tui independent, imi>artial and 
permanent board that was required, the Government had appointed a aeries of 
ad hoc bodies, composed of their political dependents, but had now lU'act.ically 
dissolved the last or these and had constituted tlicmsclvcs into a tarifi* board 
to decide for themselves what amount of ])rotection was or was not needed. 
When the Government differed from the recommendations of a pro]>ciiy coust.i- 
tuted tariff board they should leave the matter to the verdict of the House and 
abide by that verdict. Would the Government adoi)t that principle, ho asktnl, 
with r^ard to the present Bill. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir confined himself to magnesium chloride. He challenged 
the^ Government’s suggestion that the Taiitf Board had onod in tlicir recommen- 
dations in this respect. The whole point, he submitted, was the question of freight-. 
He felt strongly that the Government was wrong in stating that it was the 1'arxff 
Board which had erred. He hoped that the Government woitld realize this and 
rectify the mistake, 

Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed at the outset urged the need for the immediate publi- 
cation of the Tariff Board reports as soon as they were received by the Government. 
C^ese reports, he said, ought to be public property and not to bo treated as confiden- 
tial. He next turned to the taxation policy of the Government and doclarccl that 
mo whole policy x^equired re-examination and revision. Whatever }>rot.cc‘ti()n might 
be given to any industi^, he continued, should bo considered as a loan to me 
industry oonoei’ned and ought to be returned ultimately to the consumer. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned. 


5th. APRIL Continuing the general discussion on the Bill to-day, Mr. Avanam- 
hngh^ CheUiar pointed out that though the protO(‘.favc duty on ri<‘,c had aehievtxl 
me object of preventing the Siamese imports, the T>nec still remaiinxl dcprcsscHl 
b^ause the pnee in India of rice was effected by heavy imports from Burma. Ho, 
therefore, felt that Government ought to do something to remove the adverse effect 
Ox Burmese imports on the price oi lice in India. 


^ M Bannerjee commented on what ho considered to bo unfairness in 

sprmgng on the House on a short notice three different teriff bills. Aftesr enunda* 

protection m outlined by the Jiscal Ctommission, Mr. 
^mnerjee j^ticised the Goveinment^s attitude in the matter. Kemarking that the 
pmtection had worked successfully for the last 15 years, Mr. Bannerjee 
bein^ attacked from behind and slowly destroyed. 
fiiA T-n^i ^ warning against the grant of indiscriminate proteotbn to 

the knoian manufateturer. Steps must be taken to make sure that suon proteotiatt 
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■vvoiiltl not bo at the cxpousc of i,ho consumer, that the maiinfacturor was giving* 
suHioiont attontion to the utilisaliou of the Iiuliau talent and liulian (*a]utal andwaH 
patriotie ciioujih to use Indian raw material. lie foinul the JiuUan industricR like 
textiles, iron, sleei, paper and others were all interlinked, caeli of them being intercBted 
in extending the protetdion to the other. He also uotieetl the curious fact that 
tilings like magnesium were being sold by liulian manufacturers to far-oR places 
like Ozo<‘hoslovakia at compolitive prices. Government should go into these parti- 
culars before extending the prote<*tion, 

Mi\ JiTuhamad Naur7i(ni dealing with bamboo pulp and paper industry pointed 
out tliat no convhudng ease had been made out by the Tardf Board for the eontiniia- 
tion of protection. Dealing with vice, ho narrateil with tiio hel}> of statistics ilio 
conditions of the I'oor rice-grower in Southern India and how the grower was elhvtcd 
by heavy ini]>orts at low nricos. Ho criticisinl tlic step-motherly attitude of the 
Government of India and dotdared that the life of jnior agru-ult.uiist vvas becoming 
very iirecarious. He asserted that. tariiVs were manipulated In this country merely 
to give better markets for the British goods in Burma or Ceylon hut never in the 
interests of Indian goods. 

Sir ZiifniUah Khan said that criticism had been diri'idcd not iigainsi what was 
ju-oposoil to ho done hut iguiinst what had not been done. It had been pointed 
out tliat imiKirts of rice from Burma depresiMl the prices in India and nothing 
had been done to (‘orrect that. But that, said tlie (Vmnncrce Mem])cr, really 
had no connection with the imjiort duty whiidi vvns imj-oscil in order to 
reduce and, if i-ossible, to stop the imports of broken ri(‘c from h^iam. 
Referring to magnesium chloride, the Commerce Mimiber (hvell. on the many 
factors iiudiuling rcHluceil cost of proclmdion which in Governmcnt’fi 0 ]>i- 
nion justified rciluctifui in duly from 15 annas proposed by the board to 22 as 
fixed by the CJovernmi'iit, As regards paper, Hir Slohamcd said that in 10^18 the 
Tariff Board sought to extiuul protendion to paper mills using grass in fai‘C of the 
findings of the jirevious boutds and witliout any facts to justify deiarturo from 
these fiiuUngs. ihc 19I>J board found that grass nulls liad not made out a case 
for protection but, they enje^yed and would even now continue to enjoy thcbc'nefits 
of protective duty imiosetl on the imports of bamboo ]»ul]>. In any case 
the revenue <hity was quite enough to give la’olcHdiou to both. Ihc C<mx- 
mcrec Member justified the reduction in protective duty on laperfromll pies per lb. 
nvommended i>y the board to nine pies. He submitted that Government Imd not acted 
arbitrarily in either ease and thoir conclusion had lieon arrived at after a careful etiusi- 
dcration of all the factors. 'Iho motion for consideration of the bill was passed without 
division and the House adjourned, 

6th. APRIL The Assembly began to-day a tletailcd consiileration of the clauses of 
the Bill, Ihe first amendment to be ivcccptcd was Mr. T. S, A. socking to 

convert the duty on wvkhI ]mlp from revcmie to protective duty, House thou 
rejcKdecl without a division Sir Ziauddin Ahmad^a amendment to reduce the duty on 
woodpulp from 25 to 2(1 jht cent. 

The object ion on the ground that the sanction of the Governor-General 
was rcquiretl was raised by Bir M. ZafruUah on Mr. Chettiar’s amendment to 
provide for an alternative rate of duty on woo<lpulj) so that it would be % per cent, 
advalorem or Rs. 35 per ton whichever was higher. The chair ruled that Iho 
amendment diil not require the sanction of the Governor-General, Moving the 
amendment, Mr, OheUiar urge«l the need for having a minimum figure for duty in 
order to provide against any fall in the price of imported pulp. 

Opjmsing the amendment, Sir Ziauddin Ahmad asserted that there was no 
justification tor raising the quantum of protection espcci^ly when \ho industry had 
passed the stage of jurotection entirely, lixc amendment was pressed to a division and 
aa*epted by fi'J votes to 46. Mr. Ohettiar's amendment fixing the period of duty as 
up to Manm 31, 1942, was also passed. The House disposed of the remaining clauses of 
the bill and accepted Bit Zufrullah Khan^s nfotion that the bill as amended be passed. 

PROTECTION FOR SXJOAIt iNnUBTEY 

' Sir ZafruUah Khan next briefly moved the bill to provide for continuance for a 
further period of protection eoitferred on suw industry in British India be taken into 
considesRtion. Bfr Muhammad traced the history of sugar industory since the first 
Sugar Tariff Board report of 1930-31 which recommenaed protection for a period of 
U The Ooveniment, ho continued, bad accepted the recommendation that thm 

woqidbea duty cf Kft. per ewifor the first seven years and later in 1937 k$d 
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instituted an enquiry as recommended by the 1030-31 Tariff Board. Since the sul)- 
mission of the report of the 1937 board the conditions in the industry had ductuated 
so much that the Government felt that any application of the recommendations of the 
last Tariff Board at present would not bo fair. The Government therefore decided on 
the continuation of protection for a further period of two years at Ks. G-12 per ewt,^ J f 
the decision on merits was to have been arrived at, he concluded, there was sutrudent 
justification for a greater reduction in duty. 

Mv Mohanlal Saxena criticised the manner in which tlic Government had 
arrived at their conclusions and the decision on the report which had been submitted 
in Dec. 1937. Ho commented on the Government’s failure in placing ail informal ion at 
the disposal of the Tariff Board as, for example, the Imjjcrial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch had not tendered any evidence before the hoard on this important agricutural 
commodity. He reminded the house of the fact that according to the Tariff Board 
there were inadequate facilities for research work and lack of statistical details regarding 
the industry. 

Mr. S, K, Som said that few industries could show more brilliant res])onse to 
protection than had the sugar industi 7 . Within two years of tariff being first imposcnl 
m 1932 a number of sugar mills in India had increased from aroiuul 30 to over liK). 
Similarly in the year before the establishment of ])rote(*,tion about one million tons of 
Java sugar were imported, while in 1937 Indian mills produced more sugar than requi- 
red for home consumption. The international sugar agreement which restricted Indian 
exports to Burma and Ceylon was an unholy alliance between tiie British and Dutch 
and the aim of which was to favour Java by preventing the expansion of the Indian 
industry. The Tariff Bill represented the second attem])! to thwart the Indian industry. 

Mr. Manu Sitbedar said that Tariff Boards should have almost the same status as 
the Fedoi*al Court. They should consist of independent people and their advice should 
not be rejected. The suggestions of this Tariff Board nad boon unceremoniously 
repudiated. It was no use, Mr. Subedar declared, surrounding the counti7 witix 
a wall in which holes wore left for enemies to enter. Either kill the sugar industry 
or protect it adequately. Mr. Subedar deplored the introduction of tariff cliangca in 
the middle of the season and quoted from the report to show that this was apt to lead 
to a disturbance in the industry. The House at this stage adjourned till the lllh. 

Parsi Succession Amend. Bill 


11th. APRIL Before Dr. DeshmuWs Bill was taken up to-day, the House passe<l 
after ten minutes’ debate the Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act of 1925 ii» 
respect of intestate succession among Parsis moved by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Sir 
Cowasji explained the antecedents of the Bill since its introduction in Uic Coimcil of 
State by the late Sir Pheroze Sethna. At present he pointed out that the law whicdi 

f overned the Parsi intestate succession was that laid down by Act 21 of 1805. It ha(l 
eon felt for a long time by Parsis that this enactment was more than 70 years old 
and needed amendment both in form and substance in order to remove doubts and 
supply deficiencies to incorporate as far as possible judicial decisions which the (iom- 
munity accepted, to make changes commonly desired and to make an’oiigemoats 
more systematic it had been thought best to redraft tlio enactment. This Bill ho 
assured the House, had the complete support of the Parsi community and the Parsi 
panehayat. 


Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill (contd.) 

was diMred as he rose to move for refereneo to a Bolott com- 
mitteo his Bill to grant tho right of divorce to Hindu women. Ho spoke with nerve 
Md delivered some _ hato thrusts at the orthodox opponents and at the Uw 
who he anticimted was going to oppose tlie BiH. Dr. Hoshmukh made 
it clear at the outset that the Bill was an enabling measure. The women who did 
not want to make use of it and who -nreferred to bear tho misery, the agony and the 
wTom of a married life were free to do so. _ Iho Bill would not intorforo with them! 
It, he olfum^, was a hundred per cent Hindu measure entirely within the four 
ccraers of the Huidu Law. It was entirely in accord with the spirit of Hinduism 
which was one of change. Hmdmsm he declared, had been doing nothing else Imi 
, a c^ge^ ^apt itself to the ^nged curcumstances. Examples of changes were not 
^ example in the house. Ho &d that Dr. 

? Vmshya (tod caste) speaMng and championing religion in spite 
of ^ but BrSimins or Kshatriyas could do^^ 

(laughte). The Bill, proceeded the Speaker, had secured the a^iproval of orthodox 
Ministers like Mr- U. ^jagopalachariar. Then, again, if it was not entirely in 
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consonance with the sprit oE Hinduism lunv could it have secured the aipproval of 
Mr. Bavarkiir, the prcsid(‘nl of Hindu ]Muhasal>ha. KoCorrinjz to the ej<p<x*tcd oi>po- 
sition, Dr. Deshinukh roiniiKUHl the Treasury btaiches of the attit.udo adopted by Uic 
Homo Secretary in the, Council of State on Mr. 0. S. ]MoUlars Bill relating to 
monogamy and askcnl them to follow the principle ennn<*itited there that the Govern- 
ment itself might not )^c in a position to bring torwurd a social reform nieasure but 
might help n pn\iitc memi)er who did so ]»ro\idetl there was sutiicieut ]mblic opinion 
in favotir of it, Th<^ Government should also recall Unit in lyri) on the Widow 
Remarriage Act the Govern men t spokcBinan had declared that even if it iielped one 
little girl to escape the dreadful late of forced hruhit.acharya, the Government 
would be justilied in supporting it. The einmmstunees were more favourable now. 

Sir N* N, Hircar referred to the helj> w'hi(4i he had given to Dr. Deshmukh 
in drafting measures relating to social relonn and to the fact that an otlicial day 
had been given to Dr. Deshmukh earlier in the session for the lUll He atlniit- 
tc(l that the question raised by Dr. iK'shmukirs bill was one of great importance 
and deserved every sympathy l>ut Dr. Deshmukh had <lone no service to the 
Hindu woman whose eauso he had championed by the present Bill. Sir N. N, 
Sircar continuing said that onus \vas heavy on the protagonists to ]a*ove that a 
majority of the community atlected by this measure wanUnl it and that there was 
a genuine demand for it. Dr. Deshmukh had analysed the opinions on the Bill into 
Bircc (‘lasses, namely, thtme in favour, those against and those whu'h liad adopted 
a neutral attitude. Dr. Deshmukh went wrong in assuming that there was a 
majority of ojnnion in favour of tlic Bill. He w'ould remind the House that 
those opinions, which wliile agreeing in principle, insistcHl on a etiiidition that 
could not be inserlod in the Bill by the seltvt eommitte, (‘ould not Iwi eonsideiod to 
be in kvour of the Bill, 'iliere should not l)C a confusion of issues. The right to 
divorce was the issue but the hulk of opinion on the Bill was that unless certain 
conditions were introduced the Bill %vas una<‘cei>table. From this it must l>c cons- 
truc(l that such opinions were against, the Bill. Taking the province of Madras, for 
iusianco, Dr. Deshmukh had analysed that eight opinions were in favour and 
three against, w'hilc three were neutral. He refernHl to the House a number of 
opinions and doclanHi that (here was some doubt al>out Dr. Desmukh’s mathematical 
accuracy because there were not less than 10 opinions whhh could only be taken as 
against the Bill* Wr N. K. Bircar said that, there could be no dou)>t tliat a ]>rcpou- 
deraling bulk of Hindu op.inion was severely against the measure as it was bciore the 
House, Bir N. K. Biivur next cliuified the Govcnmient’s attitude towards such measuros. 
The only oxcepthm which the (hwornment had made in the rule of not interfering 
rehgiou and S(viul customs and iiracticcs on the n'oplc of India was when the 
ordinary scuso of morality, etc., was impinged even though the inajority of opinion 
W’tis against interfcren(‘e. In tnc picsent ins1am‘e. hfiwcvcr, this condition justifying 
interference did not exist. It <‘ould never be brought within the same category as 
infanticide, for instance. Bomolhing more than a mere division in the House, he 
j>oinl( 3 d out, was necesmry before tlic Government could take steps for forcing the 
opinion of the reforming minority down the throiits of the majouly. He next ana- 
lysed the provisions of the Bill and i>ointed out tlic diflicultics which lay in the way 
of a woman seeking shelter under the provisions of tlie Bill. The issue of the typo 
of im]>otem*y or incurability, ho said, could not Ixi cjisily dccidexl in a court of law* 
As for the ^ound of divorce based on change of religion, he wanted to know why 
life should m made undesirable by the mere change of religion. *What of the ease 
when a husband tolomtes a wife to practise a different religion ?’ It might bo easily 
argued that what wtis sauce for the goose was stuico for the gander. (Laughter). 

Another ground urge<l for divorce that of husband mon’ving another woman 
while the first marriage was in force. But could not a sc'oundm get rotmd this by 
maintaining eoncabines ? The last ground imt forward by the Bill was desertion for 
a perioil of three ym*s. What would Dr. Deshmukh say to a husliand who returned 
to his wife after a lajise of two years 11 months and 29 days t (laughter). Further, 
Dr. Deshmukh had not provided for a case of cruelty by a husbana or a c$m of a 
husband leading improper life who would remain beyond reach of law. Another 
important matter which this *onc-<dausc Bill* overlooked was the question of custody 
of children. Kino oxit of ten women, he asserted, would rather not have recourse to 
this law for the sake of children. In me face of all this he also reminded pr. l)^h- 
mulch that Hindu Law as it was, was more generous than Dr* Deshmukh*s measure* 
Ha pointed out that the existing law gave the right of hw^lcial separation, and the 
right of maintenance in cases when eonoubines were kept in the same house as the 
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wifc, when the cruelty of the husband was such as could be a danger to her life. 
Besides, thei^ was also elasticity in the practical application of the law by c oiirts. Dr, 
Deshmulm, he continued, had apparently left to the select committee a lacuna regar- 
ding tiie piwisions relating to succession in the Bill, for example, as regards 
live or six different classes of stridhan property. The motion before the 1 louse, 
proceeded the Law Member, was for reference to a select committee. If this 
was accepted, he pointed out, it would mean that the House acccj^tcd Ihc 
principle of right to divorce for women under certain circumstances, while there 
was no such law for men and this would be in spite of overwhelming opinion 
to the contrary. 

^ ^ Concluding, Sir N. N. Sircar said that as a member of the Government in his 
opinion the whole question must be left to a change in social ideas bctwcon the 
Hindus themselves. Obvioiisly ideas were changing and if a change in the desirod 
mrection was to be effected it must be through reasoning, persuasion mid propagiuida. 
He was quite certain that this was a distinct possibility but in the momnvhile ho 
would advise those ladies who relied on the Bill to got a better champion for tlu*ir 
cause than Dr. Deshmukh. (Laughter). The House at this stage adjourned. 

Status of Hindu Women (contd.) 


12th. APRIL A packed ladies galley awaited the rcsumiition of the 
debate on Mr. Hegde’s resolution recommending the appointment of a committee 
to examine and report on the present position of women under the existing 
laws with siiecial reference to rights and disabilities in regard to ownership, 
disposal of property, rights of guardianship over children, rights to inaintenam‘c, 
rights in respect of joint family property, rights of inheritance and succession and 
marital rights. 


When the discussion began Dr. Deshmukh moved an amendment which sought 
to substitute for the original resolution the apoiutment of a committee of a chairman 
and SIX members of whom not less than four would be non-oilicials and of whom 
one at least would be a woman to report on the reforms which were necessary for 
improving the right of Hindu^ women to residence and maintenance, and tiio legis- 
lative measures necessary to give effect to such reforms. 

^ The debate which was opened by Dr. Deshmukh resolved itself into a continua- 
tion of the overaight discussion on Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women's Divorce Bill. 

Commending his amendment, Dr. Deshmukh suggested that as far as the per- 
sonnel of the proposed committee was concerned it shoiSd not be restricted to members 
of the house. There were, he said, very many competent pei’soiis outside the House 
whose knowledge and experience on the subject could be availed of. 


Supporting ^e amendment VLt.Bhulahhai Desai referred to the trend of ycstcr- 
emy s debate on me question of divorce and alluded to the historical dilemma over 
the burning of the library in Alexandria. India, continual Mr, Desai, in these 
mattos, required co-ordinated and homogeneous progi’ess. Ho sympathised with Bir 
pi. DU^ai s criticism of those parts of the resolution which were considered to lie 
far too wide to ^rve any useful purpose. Mr. Desai analysed briefly the personal 
law m the country as regards Muslims and Hindus and warned the house of the 
futility of making new wide changes except in certain iudividu^ rosT^ccts. It would 
he decte^, not only be futile but almost dangerous. Ho next criticised the couaota- 
X attempted to be given to the term divorce. To think that tlierc was 
a ‘nght to divorce, he asseiled, was entirely to misunderstand the relation between 
man and woman and the meaning of the term “marriage.” The issue of the matter 
was that one »uight come across a difficulty or a danger but from that it could not 
be constimed that a nght to something followed. 

•A accepted the amendment on b^alf of the Government. Ho 

secret tliat the amendment was drafted by him and Doctor Desh- 
mu^ .^hled it at his instance. The Law member said that it looked strange that the 


^ enquiry n xocussco attention on certain cr 

The Law Member explained at consideiable len^^ the present 
oc Hindu women in regard to maintenance and residence. The que6ti<m of 
resuwee and mamt^ance of a wife whose husband had married a second time or 
was keeping a concubine in the same house also required investigation, continued Sir 
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N. N. tlircar. It was often felt that a ^Majrisinile slioulil have larger powers to order 
maintenanee tor a rvitV, wliose Imsbantl short of usin^a' n'*inal violen(‘C, mal treated her 
in every otlier way. N. X. Sirear said that iilthonj;h he would not. ^ivc an under- 
takinp:,* the Doveruuu'nt hoped to set up a eonimittoe, wliieli mi^’ht help' Hindu women 
and the country to a lare:e exUait. 

Mr. Bitjona said he had no ohjeetiou to Dr. DeshimiklPs amendment. 
Mr Aar/Ai/f deprecated the loiUMvlueh tlie debate rvas tondine; to take. He referred 
the resolution ami the <‘hanae made by the amendment and reminded tlio House 
of the prinei}>lo for which the ('onirress stood. 

Tlie House aeceptinl wilhoul <lmsion Dr. Doshmukh's amendment to Mr. 
Hodgoit resolution amt then adjourned. 

RmvrpA'nvi*: Tajupp anm> Xon-Isoiak 

INlr. X*. r. Gadgil next movotl a resolution recojumemlinji to the (hwernor (tenoral 
in (\)imcli that measures, ledslative or tcherwise, be taken to prevent companies or 
concerns thecajatal, membership, «'on{nl or maiiaa’ement of which was not predomi- 
nantly Imlijin fnnn iakine; ad\antare of pntlectiv<‘ tarills im'posed to foster 
iadnstrial ilevelooment of the country. Protection, Mr. (J add I said, was never askcnl 
for tht' beuelit <>f the forci,t»m*r. He referred to the list publislml in the *//nr//an’ 
of the number of (companies whifh ooeraied under the g:nise of ‘India Lttl,’ These 
companies mimi>erin^ ’l8’l <lealt in all sor(.Ht)f artndes and this number would <‘on- 
vince the House the exttnit to which foreign i*npital was i‘omin^ into I mlia. Unless 
proper precautions were taken, he warned that the henotbs that accnied to the coun- 
try wouhl be more than eountcr-hahuu'fMl by tUsadvantajii^'S, Imlia had more than 
sutlieient (capital within it which was only waiting for opportunities of prudent invest- 
ment. But now Eurojvean capital, (uvinji: to unstable international conditions, was 
seokin.u: safer fields like Imlia. This would result, not in tcmtiorary but perma- 
nent loss to Imlia. 

Mr. Sait moved an amendment wdiich sought to apply Uicso 

restrictive measures also to companu's which did not employ all Iiwlian commu- 
nities in due proiHWtion in their services ami lalumr. He remindoil the House of 
Mr. Natiman’s cut motion to discuss the conditions to he im|H.>sed on Kuhsidi8c<l 
ami prot('(*ted industries to attain tlm object which the amendment ha<l in view. 
Though these comnwns were essimtially Jinvate yet it must be remembered that 
they wore Hn!>i>orted by public funds, because it was the consumer who paid for 
protection. If all the commimities did not share whatever benefits were available 
then something ought to be done to cliangc to a more CHputable basis. Ho had 
not conclmlod when the House luljourncd till April 14. 

Thk HEooxn Taiuff Biij. (comm.) 

14th. APRlb Tlic Assembly resumed to-day tlic debate on the first roa<ling of 
Bit Mohanud ZafruUah^B second Tariff BUI to reduce the protective duty on 
sugar from Ks. 7/4 to Ks. C/12 and continue it till 1C41, tending a further 
enquiry Into the industry in 104(1. Bir Ziauddin, continuing ms Biicech from 
last Tliursdtty, dealt critically with what he charactetised as tlie ex(5oedingly 
unlciml manner in which the industry built up ^ by htw7 pro^Alon bad been 
treating the sugar-cane proiUiccrs and the skilled and unskilled labour employed 
by It. Mr. A. (I DuUa said he would give the other side of the picture, and 
dwelt on what he described as the series of blows dealt on the industry by the 
Government Bit MohL Zufrullah, In replying to the delate, maintained that 
thesficcches had disclosed nothing to indicate that the action that the. Govern- 
ment proi>osctl to take was unjustified and that the existing protective duty was 
more than mlcquaio. , , , , ^ 

During the detailed discussion two amendments were attempted, one by Proi 
Bancrjmi to restore the duty to Ks. 7/4, and the. other by Sir Ziauddm to reduce 
it to Rs. 0/13 as pro^K)Si'<f by the CJovemmcnt. Both the amendments wesre rejected 
without a mvisSon and the Inll was passed unomcndcid without a division. 

l^txyBkxmm Trade Agrerhkwt Btth (cohtd.) 

Sir Muhammad ZafruHah thm movod that the bill to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act of MU in order to give ofect to certmn obang^ necessitated by the 
indo-Brltish Tnwie Agreement, be taken into consideration. The Commerce 
lumber explained that the bill would give effect to the terms of article 16 of 
the AgjUtammt by which it was agreed that pending the coming into force of the 
agmement the two Governments would apply to provisions as far as mi^t be 
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possible. It wfis in pursuance of this understanding: that the present bill was 
broujjjht up. Mr. Bhidahhai Demi, opposing the motion for consulcration, briefly 
explained the position of his party as regards the bill. Hir Abdul Huhtu 
Gkuznavi, who was the only speaker who sought to adduce arguments in 
favour of the motion, declared that as a whole the agreement was good for India. 
Even Congressmen had supported him in liis contention. The only diHeivnoe 
was as regards the Lancashire quota because that interest, (dashed with the inten^st 
of Ahmcdabad and Bombay. Further the Muslim Chamber of Commerce was 
also in favour of the agreement. The Muslims in India had to fight to two 
enemies, number one the Congress, number two tlm (-Jovernment. Mr. AL A.JfTivtih 
proceeded to reply to the criticisms in a certain sei*.tion of the press and outsith^ which 
tad blamed the Muslim league party on the ground that it took up a ^‘ommunal 
attitude” on the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Mr. Jinnnh referred to the remark 
made by Mr. Desai outside the House "that the cotton grown by Mussalmaus did 
nob bear itho mark of ‘Soban Allah\ What did Mr. Desai mean to insinuate ? 
Mr. Jhsai : ‘‘No insinuation at all.” Mr. Jmnah ; “What "was the meaning of 
it? Only one meaning can be put upon it and tliat is that I was thinking 
of nothing else but ot cotton grown by Mussalmaus. Is it fair to make this 
insinuation ?” He wished Hindu friends to prosper in the cotton industry still 
more. Hindus had the main interest in the industry as he had said ]>rcvionsly, 
and he left it to them to give the verdict on tiic agreement. He know tliey were 
in a majority and would bo able to carry tlic day. 

The motion for consideration was rejected by 51 votes to 30, the hluslim 
Ijcague remaining neutral, tlie Congress Nationalists voting against. Bir A. 11. 
Gluiznavi voted with the Goveniment. 


Indian Eubbisb Contbol Act 

The House next accepted the reference to a select committee of the Bill to further 
amend the Indian Eubber Control Act of 1934. Str Mohammad Ztifrullah ex- 
plained that the Tnter-Governmcntal Eubber Agreement of 1934 ])rovi(Hng for 
regulation of pr(xluction, export and control of extension of rubber oultivat.ion 
was due to expire on Dec. 31, 1939, and the International Eubber Ecguhition 
Committee had circulated a draft of the revised agreement for cont.iniiancc of the 
scheme to five ycars^ more. The provincial Governments and the Indian Bt ates 
concerned were unanimous that the scheme was beneficial to the country. 

Peotbction to Eiob, Silk, PAf>ER, Pulp, etc. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrulldh then moved that the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Bill relating to protection to rice, silk, paper, pulp anti 
magnesium chloride be taken into consideration and passed. The amendment by 
the Ooun<;il of State reduced the duty per ton on wood, pulp from Es. 35 to Es. 
30. By & 1 S amendment the protective duty would bo 25 per cent, ad valorem 
or Es. 30 per ton, whichever is higher. The House acccpt( 5 d the amendment. 

Chittagong Poet Act 

The consideration of the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act of 1914 was 
moved by Mr. A, a. Clow and opposed by Mr. E, W. Chowdhury. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Oppioial Bills Passed 


15th. APRIL :—Thc Assembly passed to-day Sir Reginald MaxtoelVs bill to amend 
the penal code and the criminal procedure cocie, Sir Mahomud Zafrullalds bill to 
reconstitute the Soft Coke Cess Committee and Mr. Clow^a bill to amend the 
Chittagong Port Act. 


Teade Ageeement Bill Ebjbcted 

Assembly next by 50^ votes to 37 rejected the recommended Tariff 
Bill embodying the terms of the Indo-British Trade Agi'eemont, Before the 
vote was taken Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in an impassioned speech entered a protest 
a^et the procedure adopted by the Government and warned them : “You can 
bnng. goods into the country under any conditions of favour you like but to 
seill them is a^ very different proposition.” 

' , Tlte President at this sts^e adjourned the House *$ine die\ 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 15th, February to 28th, June 1939 

Financul Statemeot Fon 1939-10 

The Budget session of the Benj^al Legislative Assembly commenced at C-alcutta 
on the 15th. February 1939 with a fairly large aitendaiiee of members inside tlie 
chamber and a good many visitors in the galleries. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. AT. i?. Barker delivered his budget spce(di. j\lr. 
Barker stated that the revenue receipts for 3939-10 were estimated at. Bs. 13.78 (*r(>ri‘s 
and expenditure at Ks. 14.6o crores. “We have”, he said, “siiilitdent reHor\'os to (‘over 
this difference (of Es. 87 lakhs) but we propose to conserve them by r('sort. to a 
loan.” Credit has been taken under the appropriate deposit, head ft)r tlu^ sum of 
one crore on account of the long-teim loan, which the Oovenimcnt. pro]^osoH to raise*, 
The exact terms of the loan will be settled in due course in consultation with tlu* 
Beserve Bank. Of the one crore of nipees to be raised by loan the Government will 
spend Es. 93 lakhs in making up the deficit of Es. 87 lakhs anti on grants by way 
of agricultural loans, leaving a budget surplus of seven laklis. Bj^eaking about m‘w 
sources of revenue, Mr. Barker said that if trade conditions inijirovt'd tluw might 
tap an extra thirty lakhs or so under the julc duty, income-tax and non -judicial 
stamps ; but they had to remember, in that connection, that their expended revenno 
from the jute duty in the coming year vras nearly a crore in excess ol wdiat it would 
be if they again struck slump conditions as bad as those of 19i^l-ii2. “We must also 
be prepared for a decrease in excise revenue if the idea of prohibition gains strength. 
As regards farther retrenchment we plan to make a further reduction of salaries 
and to revise the pension rules ; but the consequent savings will only accrue gradually. 
There is nothing for it, therefore, but to resort to new taxation.” 

Referring to the current yeai’^s budget, Mr. Barker said : “My estimates of 
receipts for 1938-39 were based on my revised estimate for 1937-38 plus the hope that 
world conditions would get no worse. On the contrary, tlicy deteriorated considera- 
bly. I believe that the deterioration has now been chocked, at Ictist temporarily, Init 
there is no hope of our touching the figures which I ventured to forecast for 
1938-39. Our revenue receipts ai*e likely to ibe fortyone lakhs below tlie ongiual esti- 
mate. About half of this drop is due to world causes and the rest to a mi.xlurc of 
economic and political causes much nearer home. The deterioration in the world 
position was of course due almost entirely to the threat of war in Euro]'C and its 
paa-alysing effect upon confidence in general ; but the Munich sottlemciit 'was happily 
followed by a recovery of confidence that checked the slump. It is, however, on the 

S ects of peace or war in Europe that the fate of Avorld markets in 1039-40 will 
y depend.” Mr. Barker mentioned some outstanding domestic events which lia<l 
m one way or another affected the budgetary fortunes of the current year. Th(*sc 
include floods, the Bengal Tenancy Act, the appointment of special committees and 
the release of detenus. ^ The abolition of landlords^ fees on transfer had an adverse 
effect on the transactions under the debt deposit section of the Budget. In regard to 
landlords' transfer fees, the Government inheriU*d a liability of Es. 49 lakbs on 
April 1, 1937, which w’as reduced to Es. 45 lakhs on April 1, 1938. Since the further 
inflow of landlords' fees has stopped, the liability will have to be met from the 
reserves. An increase of about Es, 70.000 in the estimates of the expondiiuro for the 
year m been due to a post-budget decision to apjioint a numlier of coinmit(c?os and 
special omcei‘s to investigate various mattei's aflccting tlie welfare of the people. 

Mr. Barker continued : “Wheii introducing the budget for 1937-;% I cxpresseil 
the hope that it might be possible in the near future to oHwt consuleraiilc 
reduction m the oxp^ditiue which the Province had to incur on account of nu'asurc^s 
taken to combat the ^archist movement. My hopes in this respect have bwn 
largely fulfilled. The release of detenus has made it l ossible to reduce the ratth of 
abn<^m exjraditure by no less than Es. 22 lakhs. Further economies to iic extent 
of ^out Es. 3 lakhs have been proposed in next year's budget, and it is horied tlmt 
u to sitimtiim continues to be satisfactory it will be possible in due course to offec*t 
rartner reduction in expenditure. Among the reasons which make larger savings 
impr^ticable at the moment is the need to keep a careful watch upon certain fi>nu« 
of subyersive activity which are making themsdves manifest in different parts of this 
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Province. “Tho cxistciu*o ol‘ an Illiterate and nninformctl labour force in tlic Piw iiU’O 
ami the recent release of F^lilical ^vriponers on a lar^e scale are, according tlio 
(IcFartinent. (‘oncerned, providing a fruitful coinlnnation for the ]>reaclnng of <.'Om- 
nnuiism by a uroup of perst)ns who derive their iK)liti(‘al sustenance from the theor- 
ies of foreign (lo(*trinaires. Tlie department considers that, constant vigilance is re(iuir- 
ed to be exercised over the activities of those among tlum whoso avowed object is 
to cause a \iolent iijdu'aval of the (existing socitd order and whoso method is to sow 
seeds of disruption amoimst the illiterate workers and peasants of this count, ry, by 
insidious and uiulerground propaganda. The great.er part of this work inevitably falls 
upon the police force with the result that the hulk ot the unavoldalile ex]'eiiditure 
in tliis section 0 {‘curs in the police budget. From the public also there has been 
more demand for I'olice protection." 

The largest in(*reasc on the ex]U'ndlturc side of the Bengal iiiidget, for 10,‘10-K) 
is under civil works, totalling Rs. 24 lakhs, which is due to an extonsue piogranuuo 
of building projects ami of Road l>evcloi»mcnl. Fund works. Among the larger 
provisions' for building may be mentioned two laklis for a purdah collegia tA\o lakhs 
for the Eden GirFs liigh ^^iliool in Dacca, two lakhs lor a reformatory school, two 
lakhs for a civil court at Howrah ami Tne and a half lakhs for polu'C buildings. ^ As 
regards road fund works out of n total assignment of cuic croie and five laklis since 
the subventions wore fiist received, the ]u*ovincial expenditmc uplo the end of 19:Ub 
37 was only Bs. t>J lakhs. The unspent balance in hand on April 1, 1937 was Hs. 
43 lakhs, oat of which all but Rs. 10 lakhs will bo stumt by the end ot the current 
year. The next year’s jirogramme of toad exiiansion involves aii ex]'cmlituro of 
Rs. 2dk lakhs, out of which ten lakhs will 1)0 met from the balanct* in hand and the 
romaiirdcr will be available from the Oimtral (lovevnmc'iit. I’hc education budget 
contains the liiggest increase under s(‘rvicc exiienditure. It includes ])ro\ision of 
live lakhs for supjdcmeuting local otforts for the improvement of primary^ education 
in areas where primary cilucatlon cess is realised. In a<ldition to pro\'isionH made 
for other institxxt ions, Its. 71,000 has been proviiled to enable a purdah college to 
be started next year in a renttHl building pending completion of its own building, 
for Aviiich provision has been made under civil tvorks, 

Anj. Motion -B uiiDWAX Floods 

16th. FEBRUAKY The Assembly dismissed to-<lay the adjournment motion spon- 
sored by Mr. Pramatha Nath Bancrjva io tlie effect that this House do now u<lioarn to 
discuss a (hdinitc matter of urgent ]mbii<t importance and of recent occurrence, 
namely, the situation arising out of the notilicalion No, OuGU, in the Oalculta Gazette, 
ilaUnl " February loth, 19!i9, extending the ])rovisi(m of section 7 Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. of 1932 and the promulgutitm of Hec.lion 111 l\ G. on fVbrnary 
13th., 1939, for operation in <*ei*tain parts of Biirdwan District. It was stated that 
drastic action was taken by the (Tovernment for nun-paymonl of rent and taxes in 
the canal area of the Burdwau District. After a prolonged discussion the motion 
was lost. 

General 1>ih<’ussion of Bodoet 

20th. to 25th. FEBRUARY General discussion of the budget ostimalcs of the 
Government, for the year 1939-40 began on the 20th. Fob. j^Ir. Pramatha Nath Hanarjt^ 
on behalf of the Congress rurty, initiated the discussion. After discussuifRGuul 
couiimicd for about one hour and a quarter, in which half a dozen speakers re- 
]>resenting the Congress, the Krisluik Hroja Tarty and tlie Bchcduhnl Caste pcarty 
look part, the quorum failed and the dis<uissu>im wore centinued on the next day, 
the 2 1 St Feb, when the quoinam also failed and the House adjourned. Bixteon 
members took }^art in to-days diHcussion of whom more than half a dozen 
belonged to the Coalition Miinstorialist Tarty. Strong criticism of the Ministi'y’s 
<»omluc,t by several members of the Ministerialist Tarty vtm the most unexpected 
h^ituro of the day’s proceedings. Continuation of dog racing, failure to intn)du<*c 
free t*ompulsory primary edu(‘ation and enormous provision for new building ]>roj(‘cts 
were tlio main gToimds of attack. Mr. Abdul Bari^ a prominent Coalitionist, 
remarked that it was astonishing tliat the Government had failed to utilise tlxe luigc 
sums of moiK 7 whi<'h had been provided in the last ycaTs budget for want of 
projects and dedniie wdiemes. Anotner Coalitionist, Maulvi Idrisi Muhammad also 
attacked the Ministry for its failure to introducre free piimary education in the province, 
ilo told the tJovernment that they had uptiil now supix>rted it in season and out of 
season, but the Government should realise that there was a limit to tlieir patience. 
Ihey were often told, he continued, that the Ministry was led by the Ministerialist Coaii- 
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tioTi Party, but tlie Bpcakor coiiHulored the ]>ositiou v*u‘c versa. Gpi^osit-ion moinbm 
concentrated their attai'k on the la(*k ot any programme and ixdiry to further the 
works of the nation-buildinj; departments. They thought that the ouUook whi{‘li had 
found expression was the same old outlook that ]>rovailc<l in the bureaueiatn* days. 
*‘It is an unimaginative budget without any policy or proaTamme based on ])atrona}jn‘ 
and ]>lacating” remarked one member. Next day, tlie 22nd. Feb , Mr. Jntjiif 
Chandra Mandal criticised it as one where the money was ))oin“: squandered away on 
costly and useless buildinji,s. Ihc TMiuinee Minister had found provision lor an 
increased expenditure so Car as the valiant myrmii Ions of law and onhn- were con- 
cerned. The bud^’et as a whole ^vas an aristocratic binlact. Mr. Mamniddin Ahm^'d 
said that the budj^ct was not the people’s biulaot but tor feedina; some contra(*tors 
and high otRcials. ^vi George Catupbetl said that while the ]n‘opostHl taxation on 
trades, profession, occupations and callings was an ungradiuited tax, it was still 
based on income-tax and might create hardship in border-line cases of thosi* just 
within the reach of income-taxes. Tlie dull monotony and the lack of intiau'st 
whidi were the main features ot the atmosphere of the House during the course of 
the general discussion for the next throe days, were made livelier and interesting 
on the 25tli. Feb, when Mr. T, C. Goawami dwelt at length on tlie main h^atuns 
of the budget, in winding up the general discussion, lie said : “d'he llon’ble 
Finance Minister has cora]>laiiicd of llic lack of funds in the imnincial (‘xcluxiuer. 
This, indeed, is not due to the bankruptcy of the province lint the bankruptcy of 
the good feelings and well-wishes of the ministers.” Thus ciuIihI the general discussion 
and tire House adjourned till the 27th. 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bii.l 


27tli. FEBRUARY to 6th. MARCH: — For nearly four hours, the Assembly ilihatiul on 
the 27th. Feb. the Calcutta i^Iunici}>al Amendment Bill int.ro(iiit*od by the Government. 
The Bill declares that the imictico of reserving JMuslim scats in the general (‘onstl- 
tuencies has failed to satisfy ]\IuslimH and so it leverts to separate elet*torai('s. Tlio 
Bill increases Muslim seats from 19 to 22, creates a Laiiour electorate and gives it 2 
scats. It does not increase the number of General (Hindu) scats ('lb) )mt it reserves 
7 seats Cor the Scheduled Onstes in the General constituencies. There was no siudi 
reservation for Scheduled Castes before. The Bill docs not redu(‘c the number of 
nominated members (lu) ; nor those earmarked for the Bengal Chamber of CbmnuMve 
the Calcutta Trade’s Association and the Port Commissioncis (12), nor tho.se of Aiih‘r- 


sisting of 18 members, ineduding foim members from the Congress Party, with ins- 
tructions to submit their report by March 0. As man v us ten amcmlmeuls were, 


a dozen speakers from the diflcient sections of the House particlpateil in the debat-c 


i.mer ot me Ui>position, wlio ohjoctert to tho consideration o£ the Bill buinif contUmwI 
ta-(^which -n-as fixed for uon-ottieial resolutions. He took his sUind on the ruira 
of the House._ Thereui’on tiie Speaker directed that tho House sliould T)roceod with 
the considei-ation of tho Bill and asked Sir Gcorye Campbell, Leader of the Kuroneaii 
fflonp, to state his views in comsexion with the said Bill. Following his ruling, the 
House flared up and Gongiess membeis dubbed it ns ‘illegal’. aVu ailjourmueiit of 
toe House for 15 mmutos was declarctl from tho Chair for a settlemcut. But after 
too re-assemblage the House did not seem to have •hanged the atmosphere. The 
Speaker orderwi sometody to walk out, some to bo silent and some to moot him in 
toe C^ber but toe Congress members were fii-m in their attitude. While the Chief 
was shouting forth some remm-ks on the Congress members, the Speak^ 
declared too House adjourned till Monday the 6th. March, when Mr, Sarut Chandra 
B^e ^arn rose to a point of order and maintained toat the House could not profeed 
with toe debate m contmuation of toe diseussion hold on February 28, as it was in 
Pffiwn illegal. Mr. Bose held that the only course left otten to the 
Qovmnment if they wanted to proceed with the amendment of toe Mniiieipal Bill 
was to bnng forward a fresh Bill. mu 

j . The SjpeaAier ruled out Mr. Bose’s order and toe House toon proceeded with top 
debate. Sir Oeorge Campbell, Leader of the European Group, spoke supporting the 
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IMnnicipal Bill. TTc said that his ^roiip ft‘lt that i[ one stmn.i; political party re- 
nialnctl in complete (‘onirol of a ^Miinhhpal hoily for a number of yi‘ars, the -work of 
that body was bound to (h'teriorate- ^ Mr. 7\ (J. (7ikso/v//?//, Deputy Loatlor of the 
r'On»»rcss Assembly Party, ehara^terised the Bill t\s a Bill of injustice to not only 
the JTindu citizens but also to Muslims. He dnuv the attention of the Lea<Ior of the 
European Oroup to the fact that the 1/ihonr Parly in the London County Council 
had \lomiuated it for a numhm’ of years, but. had they iii any way ico])afdizi*d the 
cause of the civic administration ? Dr. Pratuhl d/’cc^A.^/cc characterised Sir 

(ieori*e OampbolPs mt's^^a:^*' as a partina kick to the city which had stovxl him in j;'ood 
stead for the better ]>art of his life. The Cluff jusullel tin* intnxluetion of 

separate clectorat.es in the presiuit cin‘umstan'‘cs and maintained that U. was not a 
fact that the introduction of si'parate electorali's had re'^nl'cd in iU\idiie^ (he peojde 
in so many divisions. An <)pposition motion nraiim circulation of the Bill was 
]uit to vote and was rejtvtesl by 131 votes against 79. '‘FIk' molimi lefm'rin^' it to a 
Select (’ommittee (‘onsislin;j: of IS members, includnii; f.v.ir Coii.i'ress imnubiu's, with 
instruetion to submit their report by Ahuvh 25, was <*arritvl without a division. 

Mu. llrp AN'D lIlNIUT OKFK'K IS 

Earlier, after question lunir, 5Ir. J. (\ Uupia wanted leave of the House to 
move an adjournment motion io discuss “a delinito mailer of uriiait ]>uhrK* impor- 

tam-e, namely the exjiressioii of uant of conthlemv and (‘harire of disloyalty levelled 

ajAaiust the I'lindu oihem-s in the province, as a!!e.:e<l by (he (thief Ministm*, and the 
inevitable dis-amtent aid ihuiiorelisation of the oHa'crs which was hound seriously to 
aflcet the administradon of tlu' ]>rovinc<».'’ The bon. !Mr. A. A5 F.i.rlul Huq^ 

Bremicr, ox])resscd his regret for the remarks had made in a letter to Mr. 

t^hamsuddin Ahmed, an ex-Miiiister, and tenderetl his a]iol(Viios to the lliudii oflieers 
of the Government for wdiat hi' had said in the letter a^i’ainst tlii'in. He hiqicd that 
they w^ould continue to give liiiu the same service ns they had done previously. Tliia 
adjournment motion wuis put to vote and lost by 138 voles against di, 15 nicmhors 
belonging to the Krisliak Proja I’arty and the 5:tcheduled Oasto Party remaining 
neutral. The Eiiropcau Group voted with the Government. 

Thk Fixanck BiLii 1930 

7th. MARCH '.—The Benaal Finance ^ Bill, 193)0, as sponsonnl by (he Honblo 
Mr. JSfalini Ranjan ^irrat\ Finance Minister, with a viciv to make an addition 
to the revenue of Pionjinl by imposing an nngraduated tax of Rs. 3i) ]»or annum 
on professions trades, (*alluigs, aind cmployincnls, excluding those wlio do not 
pay incometax, w^as subjecteil to trenchant criticism by the Oppusilionists inclu- 
ding an Anglo-Indian Member, Mr. J. W, Vhippmdafo to-day. As many as 
seven motions by way of amendments for circulation for the purposi' of eliciting 
]nii)lie o]union on the Bill were movc'd. Two amendments to the motions of 
the Finance Minister for referring the Bill to a t^elect Gommittce w'cre also 
moved. Justifying the imi>osition of the taxation the Fhamx Mintalvr said that 
the sum of Ks. 12 lakhs, wiiich they hoped to n^alisc by resort io this taxation, 
was a mere drop in the oc<'an. baxinse there was a large gai> to he filial up 
between their resonr<*cs and their raptirenK'nts, Tht^ sum lliut would be realised 
from this source of taxation wouhl be necessaiy for iinamung only one scheme 
namely, the water-supply sidicme in tlie rural areas. The motion for cinmlation 
was lost by 119 to 71 votw, w-hile mot.ion for referring to the Sela*t Gommittce 
was lost without division. The Jlonse tiien a(*(nq>ted tiie motion for (.‘onsidoration 
of tlio Bill as moved by the lloiPblc the Finance i^Iinistcr. 

VoTiNo BrrxJFr Ebmakos 

8th. to 25th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for granti; commenced 
on the 8th. March. The apathy the Government to impnlarisc )8alt industry 
in Bengal was severely criticised to-<lay when the Hon. hir. Pramnna Dch Raifeut 
moved for a gnint of a sum of Rs. 12,009 for expenditure luulcr the head 
‘'Salt” as provided in the budget estimate for the year 1930-10. About five cut 
motions were moved to reduce (ho demand by Rs. 100 to discuss the i>o}iey of 
the Government with regard to the Improvement of the Salt iiKluRky in this 
]>rovincc. All tlm <mt motions were lost •without division. The demands for 
grants under heads 5Stumj>s.’ ‘Forest,’ and ‘JiegistratioiP were also granted by the 
House- Cut motions levelled against all the demands followed suit and iiie 
House was adjournesd till the tth. March when, excepting a few supplementary 
questions, the House evoked no oxoitemont and the whole proceedings were dull 
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and nninfcercstiu.'!:. The attendance was thin and towards tlio end the 
Opposition iDenches, ])arti{*ularly the CoiioTcss bonchcH, were ahnosi, dos('rltNL 
llic failure of the Government to ensnre better price of raw jute for the culti- 
vators and to adopt any comprehensive scheme for a};Ti«niltural improvement ; as 
subjected to severe criticism in the coarse of a debate in eonnetPion with 1 lie bnd 4 ('(. 
demand for a ^Tant of Us. li,78,000 for expenditure under the head, ‘Airrieultim^’ 
moved by the Hou’ble Mr. Tamizuddm Khan. All the cut motions moved by tlie 
oppositionists were negatived and the entire demand for grant was sanctioned lly i lie 
House. The House also sanctioned the demand of lls, 5,90, Oili) for cxpomliture under 
head, “Veterinary”. Next day, the 10th March, the Assembly voted without a eat., 
the budget demand of a sum of Rs. 28,06,00(3 for ex])cn (lit ureAimler tlie h('a(L‘Land 
Revenue”, and a sum of Rs. 2,00,(300 for expenditure under the head “Famine Relief” 
moved by Sir j5, P, Stngh Roy^ Revenue Minister. Emohasismg that the “no-rcnl” 
mentality was responsible for the deterioration of colUic.tion of land reveniu', the 
Minister said, “It appears from the report submitted by district ( )lHeers and tN)mmis- 
sipiiers ^of Divisions^ that attempts were being made "by stnnc ex-detenus, minnliers 
of the Krisliak Samitics, local agitators and Oongress workers to foster a sjurit, of 
discontent and hosdiity towards the Government and Zamindars amongst the (‘ultivat- 
ing classes. I will request the House to bear these facts seriously in mind. If the 
position docs not imiwovo or no steps are taken to control the ‘no-rent' mentality, I 

OtTiafArV, /\P t i, n a 


retcmiig to tiiG ar(3as wmen were mosc aitectcu oy such amtation, the Minister 
said, These arc the places where wo find tlii cx-detenns and the members of the 
Krishak Samitics arc most active in preaching their hvmn of hat-o”. 


The otherwise dull proceedings of the Assemlily were considerably enlivened 
Pnlwan, a ministerialist of Coalition Party, erossr'd the /ioor 


when Mr. Ahdnl Jahhar j. it, nmuBiuiuuisu ui v.'oaimoii r any, erossr'd me iioc 

in the course of the debate of the revenue budget and moved a cut motion, comin 


Opposition side. ]llr. Palwnn declared, in moving the cut motion, tluit 
the Ministry had miserably failed to redeem its election pledges so far as the rcilross of 
the grievances of the peasantry were concerned. Ho I'liid a warm tribute to the atd.ivl- 
ties of the Congress Ministries in this connection and remarked that the P»emml 
Ministry “only shed crocodile tetirs for the cultivators and indulged in all talks ” 
Mr. Taiwan then took his seat with tlio Krishak Proja Party in the Opposition 
benches. Next day, the 11th. March, allegations that Government was responsible 
detporation of the stoidard of etficiency of the stafl’s of the Oahmt.ta 
Medical College and Campbell Meclical School and other medical institutions audits 
apathy for giving suniciont medical relief to rural Bengal were seriously put for- 
ward by the members of the opposition including some of the coalition party hv 
way of cut motions oyer the demand of the Government of Rs. 51.:i0,(30() under 
the head Medical. All the cut motions were lost and the entire demand for griuR was 
simciioned by the House. The House then stood adjourned till Monday, the ISth. March 
when a dull dpussion c(mtred round the cut motions moved on the demand of the 
^vernment of Rs. 3 5o,56,p00 for expenditure under the head “Edui^ation, General.’’ 
Most of the time of the debate was taken up by the coalition members who discussed 
the polmy of the Government in general and some members laid special stress on the 
necessity of introducing primary education in the province. The discussion hfid not 
concludecl when the House was adiourncd till the next day, the 14th. March, when follow- 
ing a debate which lasted for two hours and in which seven cut motions were moved 
and 29 speakers participated, the Assembly sanctioned without any cut-, the 

“^location” 

mo\ed by the hon. Mr. A. Chief Minister. J)r, Syamaprasad 

Mookerjee es-Vice-ChanoclIor of the Calcutta University, criticised the ({ovorumont 
for lack of a pro^mme or policy for the edueational advam-nment of the conutry. He 
said, there 16 milhons of adults in this province of 18 years of ajrc \vl» are 
completely illiterate and wMt is the magnificent provision the Government hnd 
made m this yws budget? The Government had given a sum of Rs. 13090 for 
the adult education. It IS las than half of the sum of Rs. 30,000 which you arc 
going to give to the Aaid_ which mainly devotes itself for stireading IMloiifi 
^opaganda ^d communal spirit in this province.” The Education Minister in hia 
replyjeolarepnhis nsual giestnros that the province of Bengal within 18 mouths or 

education c«s He adcliS. 

I fed gi^t rdief to ^nounce at the present moment before the members of this 
House aM the pubho lhat we have been able to solve completely the problem of 
pnmaxy education in Bengal.” Next day, the 15th. March., eWg^ ffiXns. 
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oorru]>tioiif^ and nopotirfm ^vcro broiiii;lit ajxainsfc tlio Co-operative Deiwimcnt and 
the soi'ictios of the ( iovorniueiit by "svay of cut motions in Tes]>ect of the demand 
for grant under the liejul H'o-opcration,’ moved by the J-lon’hle Mr. Miikimda Behari 
Miilitck, The members belonging to the Oi>})Osition inove<l cut motions and those 
belonging to the (-oalitu)n took part in the general diseussion with regard to the 
])oli(‘y of the (b)vernnu‘nt to spread the (*o-operativc movement in the province. 
Members of ])ot]i the parlies charged the Go^ eminent for lailurc to provide ])roper 
facilities for rural credit and the setlloment of rural debts. All the mit motions 
wore negatived ]>y the House and the entire demand of Us. T5,33,il(Xl for cx})en(li- 
tii re under the heatl - Oo-»>porad\e’ was granted by the Ifonse. The House later 
sanetiimctl a demand for a sum of Its. for expenditure under the head — 

‘Indiistvios’ moved by the llon’ble Nawab Khwtija^ Habihidlah Bahadur of Dacca. 
Next day, the llith. March, the dem am I for a grant of Us. bV.VJlVHKl for expenditure 
under the head, ‘demeral Administration” was moved by Sir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister, An Opposition cut motion, which sought to raise a discussion on the 
subject, was witlulnovu in view of the assurance given by the Finam‘c IMinistor. 
The I louse than pro-eedcil with consideration of other cut motions moved by 
the Op])osition. Opposition speakers alleged that the policy of the Ministry had 
led to an em’oiiragement of eoiumiinalism in the provim^e. Charges \vere also 
levelled against the ^Ministry that they were trying to suppress legitimate critieism 
of the a(‘tivilios of the Government, Kef ereneo was made to the disturlianeo that 
took jdaec in Calcutta <luring the last no-i‘on{idence motion debate when 0})poslt.ir)a 
members sought shelter in the Bengal Legislative House. The debat,c had not 
conclmled when the House was adjounuHl till the next day, the 17th. March, when 
the House sanctioned witliout any cut. the General Administration demand. Altogether 
nine cut motions were moved hy the Opposition and division was demanded on 
throe. All of them were oitiicr rejwted or negatived.^ Four Ministers of the 
Government ])articipated in the debate towards its closing stage. Tlio 
ChieJ Minister told the House that, as previously announced in the House, 
several attempts had been made to arrive at a settlement over the percentage 
question in public scrvi<‘c at a confernce of the leaders of the different ^lartics 
in this House, but so far their attempts had proved uusucceRsfiil. They pro|>o- 
sed to convene another sitting of tnc conference of the leaders of the various 
communities at an early date, to make a final attemiit to arrive at a settlement. 
If a settlement was reaihcd, the Government would lose no dmo in implemen- 
ting that decision. If no decision ctmld be arrived at, the (-tovernmeut 
would come to its own decision an<l announce it. Mr. H. S. tiuhrawardiu Labour 
Minister, accused Ijabour members of tlie ilousc» amidst strong jirotests from such 
members, that they were spreading communal slogans in the labour arciis. 
Winding xip the debate, the Home Minister told the House that whereas tliere 
had boon communal riots in the Congress Vrovincos, involving shooting and 
lathi charges by the police, Bengal had been singularly free from such commu- 
nal riots and mere had been only one instance where the police had been 
compelled to open tiro. He declared that Hindu officers were treated most justly 
and fairly by the Bengal Government. Tlio Chief Minister had written to four 

]>apers in Calcutta, inviting them to single out a single instance where injustice 

had been done to any Hindu officer of thc^ Uovernment None of the 

papers had the courage, declared the Homo Minister, to come forward with a 
single instance. An important siKjaker on the OpT>ositioa side to-day was Mr. 
Nausher A lit cx-Minister, who raised a constitutional point that the Ministry 
had not yet announced their decision on the resolution of the Assembly i:)assca 
eight months ago on the ])crcentago question, and that the alternative left to 
the Ministry was citlier to acecjit that resolution or to reject it or get it rescin- 
ded or to resign. Tlie House at tliis stage adjourne<l till Monday, the 20th. March, when 
the Govcniment was severely criticism for its failure to effect adequate 

re<lnction of expenditure in the administration of roUce Departments in the 
course of a debate on the ijpposition’s cut motion in connection with the demand 
for grant of a sum of Bs. 2,14,55,000 for exjienditure under the head ‘Toliee” 
moved by the Hon’hle Khwaja Bir Nazitnuddin. In Ms speech, Sir Nazimuddin 
drew a picture of Secret Boidetics and Eovolutionary parties which, in Ms 
opinion, still remained in existence and intact and were as well organised to-day 
as ever they were, probably better. He said that the declared aim of those 
societies was rebellion, to be followed by social revolution. Though ostensibly 
in the ranks of die Congress, they were no followers of Congress and they were 
no followers of the creed of non-violence^ 

20 
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The best contribution in to-dayV dobatc (*iunc from Sj Kan'nifra Narafftm 
Chakrabartif (ConjjrcBs) who in his clo^^aut Bcnjiali and masloily s‘ylo ko[‘t tho 
House spoil-bound for about half and hour, that the rolico I )t*pjirtnu'nt ou<iht to 
have a smaller sum provided for it this year, in view of tho non-reloase of l>oienus 
and ytatc prisoners and a number of iKditieal i>visoacrs. 

About half a dozen cut motions were movenl by the Op]>osith)n. Tlie <‘ut 
motions sought to raise a discussion about the ^ibnonnally high <'.\pendiunv in the 
Police Department, ‘'the alleged incllicicnoy of the i)o[»ar(ment'’, and to urg<^ a 
change in the present system of recruitment and adminislnition of the l\)Ii<*e 
Department. Mr. 7. Q, (European (■} roup) tluiiiked tho Home Minister for 

^praising the public with the state of atlairs in* this lu’oviiioe and said tluit the 
Grovernmeiit must act fearlessly and expose the designs of those who wore junsoning' 
the minds of the youth, the peasants and the iiidustnal workt*rs with an irisidions 
propaganda of hatred and contempt for all established forms of law and or(U*r. 

Next day, the 22nd. March, the Police Budget \vas passed, Kin members voting 
for and 75 against the^ demand. The demand of the govennnont for Hs. 
under the head ‘Administration of Justice’ was also taken up for consideration and 
passed by tho House without any division. Out motions relating to thos^^ tWi) 
demands were all lost without division and the lloiise then a<ljuunied. 

An adjoiu-nment^ motion was sought to be moved by Mr. Shi b Nath Bannrjva 
for discussing the situation arising out of tlie hunger-strike resorted to by i‘J5 
workers of the Kadhakjsseii Jute Mills, Bclur. The Speaker ruled it as out of onlcr, 
as the mover failed to indicate the responsibility of the Government in this connexion. 


23rd. MARCH : — Trenchant eiiticisms were levelled against the Irrigation policy 
of the Government to-day by way of cut motions movetl against the demand for a 

f rant of Es. 34,14,000 for oxpemliture under the licad ‘Irrigation,^ inovtHl l>y the 
[on’ble Maharaja Snsh Chandra Nandy of Oossimliazar. All tJio cut motions'were 

i i i* i i 


expenditure under the head ‘Civil Works’ moved by tlio llon’blc Maharaja. The 
Assembly had a very dull sitting to-day and tho debates on the cut motions wore 
still more dull and uninteresting. Next day, the 24th. March, the House saneiionctl 
without any cut the entire demand of Es. 20,58,000 for expoiuliture under tlio 
head Provincial Excise,’ moved by the Hoii’ble Mr. Pnisanna Deb Raikut. Only 
two cut-motions, one by Mr, Biren iranath Majumdar and the other by Mr. Mnabut 
Hossam {Knshak Praja) were moved and in both tiiese cut motions the failure of 
the Government to introduce proliibition in the province was severely criticised. 
*lhe cut motion of Mr. M«.inmdj ir /liTriijirvrv 


Tvvwo. AAAc tilt! uiiure uemauu loi granii or i\iS. Lij.,rJiX)U lor 

c^endituip iinder the head “General Administration-Debt Conciliation”, moved by 
me Hon ble Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick. Next day, the 25th, March, voting 0!i 
Budget demands concluded and the remaining demands for gi^auts under minor heads 
were passed without any cut. The otherwise dull ])roceotliags of the day were 
enlivened \YhQn charges and counter-charges were exchanged between Labour members 
and the Labour Minister. Tavo Labour members, Mr.' Shibnath Banorjec and xMr. 
mharrnduDatt Majumdar, who participated in the discussion that was raised by 
me rorm^ on the question of grants to labour welfare organisations, charged the 

labour areas through his agents and 
witn attempts to establish rival communal unions with a view to crushing the growiiur 
labour movement m the province. The Labour Minister replied that if anybollv wm 
r(^ponsible for the spraid of the communal spirit in the labour arais, it was those 
who wsed as Laboiu' toders.” The Minister stoutly denied that any money from 
the Labour Welrare Fund was spent for any other i)urposc than labour welfare work. 

OALCurrA Muncpl. BiLn—CoNaaESs Wauk-out 

a bided After question hour 

Dr. Naimaksha Sanyal (Congress) enquired of the Speaker if it was a far*t‘ thnt 

committee on the OulJuttrMuu^ 

wi against the ‘uncompromising attitude’ of other mem- 

l^rs of the committee, ^ne Speakp^ said that ho had no information in tlie mattr^r 

enquiry. The Conaress members in tho select committM* 
It TTW stam had Wn demanding an increase in the number of ucnci-al Boats An . 
population basis. When the committee met on Monday morning, they were undersSod 
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to have been informed tluit the (baliiion I'arly members were not ngrceable to any 
iuercaso in the num]>er of general seats. The Cbagress members jn’csent, thereu))on, 
it was undersU^od, walked out of the meeting. Forty-six seats had been provided for 
the general eonstitiiciulos in the present Bill, with seven of them reserved for the 
Scheduled Caste. 

The Tfouse sniudlonetl without any cut the supplementary budget cstimatos 
amounting to Ks. for the year 1938-1039 ineludiag the grant of a sum of 

liS. C,5 U,UlK) for famine relief. 

Boon Si rxEMin.oYF.p Lrliff Bill 

28tli. MARCH :—The Bengal Rural Boor and Unemployed Relief Bill, 1939, as 
passed by the Bengal CViumal on February 2U, 1939, was ])assed by the Assemlily 
to-day after a discussion of about two hours with corlaiii anunidments. Tlie object 
of the Bill aha was to set ^ up a machinery for keeping ri'gular records of 

distressed and unemployed persons in the rural areas and reipiiring each Union 
Board to collect and mainlaiu the statistics ot the iK)or and unemidoyed in ditler- 
ent areas. It also ]»rovuled to establish a nucleus of fund through collection of 
voluntary subscri]>tion and <‘ontvibution from District Boards and (Joveriimeut out 
of which die distressed and the poor in ea<di area might lie given some- relief. 

The point as to whether the very fact of the iiilroiluclion of a Money Bill in 
the Upper Douse const ituliHl an infringement of the, rights and ludvileges of the 
Lower House, oven if the Upper House- might have- subscriucntly changed the 
character id the Bill, so^that it no longer remained a Finance Bill, was raised by 
the hon. the Speaker, Khnn Bahadur Azizul Haqxn\ when the Assembly was 
about lo take into consideration the Bill. The Bpeakcr saiil tluit while he was 
anxious to safeguard the rights and privileges of this House, he was not at the 
same for doing anything that might make the relal ion ship between the two Houses 
strained, espcHally at the stage of Burliamcntary Hovernment in this province. 
What ho had decided, therefore, ivas to refer the (*onstitu(iomil point he had 
raised to the C'ommittec of Brivileges of the House and if the C'ommitiec recommen- 
ded any action, to make tludr recommendations applicable in regard to any such 
Bill in future. In the meantime, without, muldng it a consUtulionul preeeilents 
as a special circumstance as being the first instance of its kind, he would ask 
the House to proceed with the (‘onsuleraiioii of the Bill. 

Nok-officiau Bu.ns Disoushkp 

2Clh. MARCH:- -The Bengal .lute Bill, 1937, which sought to fix a minimum 
price of jute at Its. 10 jier mauiid and com]»uIsory restriction of growing it, 
was rejected by 88 to 55 to-day, 1110(^.11111011 members <71 5/<>c opjsosing the measure. 
The Bengal Meilical Amendment Bill 1037, sponsored by Mr. Anukul Chandra 
Das (Bidiedulod Caste), making ^irovision for doing away witli certain disabilit-icH 
of the unregistered medi<‘al pniclitionors and onnliling them to get their names 
entered in tlio Register of Th‘gistered Bract it ioiicrs,’ decided to be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion by Dcccmlier 31, 1939. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1037, moveil by Moulavi Ahdul 
Hakim, was sent for eli<‘iting ])ublic opinion by Mai’ch 31, and tlic Betigal 
Municipal (Amcndmend) Bill, 1937, moved by liai Harmdra Nath ChoudhvH 
w'as also sent for the purpo.se of eliciting })ubli<*. opinion by March 31,1939. With 
the consideration of the aiiove Bills, tlie non-olliciai business coiidudeu to-day. 

Tub Finance BmL 1939 (oontjo.) 

30tii.^ MARCH :-~By 199 against CO votes, the Assembly to-day passed the 
Bengal Finance Bill, which sought to impose an uiigmduatid tux of Ks. 30 on 
all professions, trades, callings and emjdovmcntB, oxcnipUng persons who did not 
pay incometax. The provisions of the Bill are to come info eiFoct from Apiil 1 
1939, Mr. Dhirendra Hath DuU (Congress) movcil an amendment ui-ging that 
the tax should be imposed on im-omes exceeding Rs. 3,000 a year. The amend- 
ment was negatived by 113 against 70 votes, Anglo-Indian members also voting 
with Uie ^ Opposition. About a dozen other Opposition amendments, some of 
them seeking to reduce tlie lax, were negatived without a division. 

Official Bmx.8 DmonssKD 

31st. MARCH 'The Assembly dealt to-day with three Govei*nment Bills, one of 
which was passed, the second referred to a Belect Committee and the third was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. The Calcutta Municipal (Amend- 
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men! and Validation) Bill, 1939, which was passed ]>y 'the House, valitlated fhe 
Government order passed earlier extendiuj]; the life oC the C'altuilia Oorjioriition by 
one year, with a view to cnabliiiji; the next elections to the C^)rporat^ou to be held 
under the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is due to be considcre(l by 
the Assembly next week and also etlectint!: some chanji;es in a ccu’tain st\*tion of the 
present Calcutta Municipal Act, empowerinjj; the Ijocal <TOvernment to extend the 
life of the Corporation for a term or forms not cxeccdinp; one year in the ajjcjirefiate. 
The Bill was introduced by the hon. Mr. Siihrawardij, Labour Minister, on belialf 
of the hon. Nauoah Khwaja Habidullah Bahadur, IMiiiistcr for ir^ocal Self-Cxovt. 

The Bengal Agiicultural Debtors {Amendment) Bill, 1030, introduced by the 
hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, sought to remedy certain defeets in the xuvsent 
Debtors Act. It was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House was considering the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1030, 
introduced by the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, which sought to introduce 
certain changes in the existing Tenancy Act in the matter of a land-lord’s claim for 
an increase in rent, when the Assembly adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Bengal Money-lenlbrs Bill 

3rd. & 4th. APRIL : — ^The hon. Nawah Musharaff Hnssain moved that the 
Bengal Money-Lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. The Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, was given a 
mixed reception on the door of the House. Mr. Z). P. Khaitan, representative of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, said that when the Bill had been originally introduced 
by the Government, it was like a useful horse and when it emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, it was like a ferocious tiger. According to Mr. IChaitan, the Select Com- 
mittee had changed the fundamental character of the measure. Opposing the motion 
for consideration, Mr. W* C. Wcrdsworth, on behalf of the European (rrouj\ ui*ge<l 
that the Bill should he recommitted to the Select Committee. Ho maintained that 
the measure would give a deathblow to co-operative credit in Bengal. Mr. Abdul 
Bari (Ministerialist Party) supported the motion for consideration and said that the 
Bill would go a long way in affording protection to the agriculturiBis. who were 
hard oppressed by money-lenders and capitalists. Next day, the 4th. April, the 
Hon^ble Speaker, Mi’. Azizul Huq, gave his ruling, regarding the question raiso<l by 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan^ to the effect that the provincial legislature was not competent 
to legislate in relation to banks, corporations or promissory notes and therefore 
some of the provisions of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill were beyond the iiowors 
of any provincial legislatures. The Speaker held that this Assembly was fully com- 
petent to legislate on money lending and to include banks, corporations or promissory 
notes in dealing with money-lending and money-lenders. The Speaker ad<led that 
his remai'ks^ were only about the general aspects of the bill and there were probably 
some provisions in the bill which looked as if the House was trenching into regions 
where it had no right to go. But this might be discussed at a later stage when the 
specific issues would be taken into consideration. After the Speaker's ruling, the 
amendment moved, on behalf of the European Group, by Mr. Curtis Miller for 
recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee was lost without a division. The 
amendment was supported by the Independent Nationalist Party. The amendments 
standing in the name of sevei’al members of the Congress Party were not moved. 
Mr. Whitehead (European GrourOi supporting the amendment, moved on behalf of 
his party for recommitting^ the Bill to a Select Committee, criticised the ro(*ommen(la- 
tions or the Select Committee for including ‘promissory notes^ ‘banks^ ami ‘trading 
corporations.^ Speaker contended that the Bill would give a death-blow to the 
^-operative credit in Bengal. After Mr. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, had S]iokon, 
Mawab Musharaff Hossain explained the various provisions of the Bill and askctl 

European Group to withdraw their amendment. 'I'he Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, 
Fazlul 'Huq assured the European Group that their view-points would re(’civc due 
consideration at the hands of the Government. He also assured members belong- 
ing to other pariies, that the Govemment would carefully consider their \dcw-]ioiiitH 
^so as reflected in the large number of amendments tabled by them. He told the 
House that although the Government in consultation with the Coalition T^arty 
(sup^rters of the Govei’nm^t) had brought forward this Bill in response to the 
poputo demand for protecting the poor peasants and agiiculturisl.s against the 
excessive rates^ of interest charged by money-lenders, they were quite prepared to 
g)^ider the View-points of^ every section of the House. Althouj^ the Coalition 
Party were in a majority in the House, they were not unmindful of their respon** 
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fiibilit.y towards the minoritios in llic House. The iroiisc agreed to take tlic Bill 
into consi<lorati()n. The amend men t of the European Group was lost without a 
division. The House thou adjourned. 

Bkxg Official Bkc’oudr Bill, 1039 

5th. APRIL The Assembly to-day aceeplod the motion of Foy ffarendra 
Nath Chowdhunj (Ooimross) for t‘irc‘ulatin.u the Benjial OlHcial Records Bill 193>9, 
which sout;ht to penalise unauthorised ])u1di<‘ation of official retamls, for the purpose 
of eliciting: public opinion thereon by May 5, 1930. Dr. Nahnakhya 

opposing: the motion of the rremier, sponsor of the Bill, (*hara(‘tensed the Bill as 
‘tne blackest of the black bills’ that the black cabinet under the present Premier 
could conceive, lie. aildod tluit the Otlicial Keconls Bill had been one of the 
most ill-coneoived measures IxHaiuse it souiAht to <‘ut away the very root of democracy. 
The Premier, in re}ily, stated that within the two yi'ars the publications were 
not meant for helpful criticism but with a very mischievous purpose, namely to 
discredit the action of the (Toverninent. Itw'as wdth a view to penalise such publi- 
cations that the Giworn men t had brouji:ht in this Bill. 

In the statement, of the object of the Bill it had been stated that a pjrowdng: 
tendency had boon noticed both in the Press and tlie platform to j;ivc unauthorised 
currency to the contents of unpublished h^tatc documents. The tendency had 
rendered imperative the necessity of takine; lejiislativc measure to suppress the 
dissemination in the Press and on the ]datform of the contents of unpublished 
records of the (Tovernment unless after due authorisation, 

Bkkoal Ampsemknt Tax Aiuenp. Bill 

6th. APRIL I'ollowinp; an expression used by Moulana Mozammd Huq 
(Coalition) in <‘oursc of his speech in sujijiort of a circulation motion relating to 
the Benji;al Amusement Tux (Amendment) Bill, 1930, the Con.e;re8S cn bloc, the 
Krishak Proja Party and a few members of the Imlepemlent v^cheiluled Caste Party 
retired as a jirolcst aj^ainst the language used. Hubsequciitly, Mr. Abdul Bari moved 
an amendment to the motion for cmuilation askiu};* that, the bill be taken an for 
consideration until Ajiiil 21 ». This was a<‘(*cpted and the House adjouriKHl till the 
17th. April when it adjourned again without transaidlng any husiiu‘ss, condoling 
the death of Btrendra Nath Macumdar, a member of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly who was killed in the railway accident in Majdia. 

C.VLOUTTA Tdrau’iFAL Amkxd. Bill ((’ontp.) 

18th. APRIL Consideration of the C'alcutta Alununpal (Amendment) Bill as 
reported by the ^^cleet (’ommittecof 17 members was taken up to-day. The consi- 
deration, however, was limited to motions moved by the oppsitionisls mainly proiio- 
sing for recommittal of the Bill to a select committee. The motions were, however, lost 
ana the motion of the Nawab Bahadur of iJacca, the sponsor of the bill, that the bill 
as recommeniled by the select commit tec bo taken into consideration was passed 
without division. The rciiort of the selec^t committitc stated that tlie }>dl dealing with 
the electorate had not been altered to the extent of requiring reimblication. Note 
of dissents were expressed by all the Congi-css members and Afaharaj Kumar of 
Burdwa 7 i, Mr. Bern Chandra Naskar and Mrs. Basina Murshed. Next clay, the Idth. 
April, the Assembly adjourned without transacting business as a mark of respa^t to 
the memory of Mr. Manor anj an Banerjee, a member of the Congress Party, who died 
yesterday from injuries sustained in the raihvay collision at Majdia on Monday. 

20th. APRIL Angry scenes wrerc witnessed to-day over the adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. Sasanka Sekkar Satiyal relating to a speech delivered by the 
Chief Minister at the Bengal l^ovincial hluslim Ix^aguc Conference held in Calcutta 
where the Chief Minister was reported to have made observation about oppression of 
Muslims by Congress and Hindu Governments. In coui'sc of the discourse, Dr, 
Nalinaksha Sanycl made a remark, which he was asked to withdraw by the Speaker, 
when he replied tliat by this #thc Breaker would be helping the other side. The 
Speaker took strong exception to it but subseciueniJy he accepted the unqualified 
apology ofiered by Dr. BanyaL lie also ruled the motion out of order. 

Tbie House next adopted the following resolution moved by Khan Bahadur 
Mahomed Ali of the Coalition Xtoy -^he Assembly is of opinion that the Secretary 
of State for India be moved to reciuce the scale of pay for all new entrants to the 
Indian Civil fevke and the Indian Holice Service.’* 
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EEPOLtITrON ON CONOTTUENT AhSEMRLY 

Next, the Assoi-n})ly considered a resolution moved by ]\lr. M, /). Abdul Fa::nl 
of the Krishak IMija Party, urging that the Goyerinncnt of Bengal sliould nKiuost the 
Government of India to forward to his MajestyM Goveniinent the expression of opinion 
of the Asscml)ly, tliat the Government of India Act of lOdo should bo replaeoil by a 
Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
Sir Naztmuddin^ Homo Iilinister, explaining the Government position in the matter, 
said that they would not take part in the debate, nor express their opinion on it, 
because this was not a matter wbhh immediately concerned this Government- nor one 
within their control. The Coalition Party (Minislerialist Party) and the bairopean 
Group opiiosed the resolution, while the Congress Party and the Krishak Praja Party 
and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party siipporteti it. The resolution was nega' 
tived by 76 against GS votes. 

21st. APRIL :—Maidia Railway disaster was the subject matter of a resolution 
to-day. Alleviations of negligence and incificicncy of the internal administration of 
the Railway department were made by the members of the House. A resolution to 
the effect moved by Mr. 8u<id Jalaluddin Hashemy was passed unanimously with an 
amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya SanyaL 

Earlier the House passed certain amendments made by the Bengal Legislative 
Council in connection with the Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill. The House also 
passed tire resolution moved by Mr. Tamiznddtn Khau^ relating to trade and commerce 
within the province in drugs, medicines and biologiixal ]U‘odni*.ts etc. which w'ero 
among the matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List by an Act of tlio 
Federal Legislature. The House then adjourned till May 1. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

1st. to 11th. MAY The compromise formula evolved by the Ministry in regard 
to the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was announced on the floor of the Assmn- 
bly, when the Bill came up for consideration danse by clause on the Ist. May. Accor- 
ding to this formula, the number of nominated seats have been rciluccd from ten to 
eight. One of the two seats thus available has been added to the number of tho^ gene- 
ral constituency seats, which will thus be 46, instead of 47, as provided in the 
original Bill. The total number of the elected seats will, therefore, he So instead of 
84. Beven scats were originally reserved for the Scheduled Caste community in tJio 
general constituency, while out of the eight nominated seats, four have been reserved 
for nomination from the Scheduled Caste community. Tims the total number of 
members of the Coi’poration, including Aldermen, will be 9tS instead of 09, as ]»roposed 
in the original Bill. This formula was embodied in a number of amendments moved 
in the Assembly by Mr. JsT. Shakabuddin, Chief whip of tlie Coalition Miniaterialist 
Party. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, asked the Government 
to declare the policy underlying the amendments that had been moved by Mr. Shaha- 
buddin. Mr. Bose also wanted to know from the Government on what basis the now 
figures suggested in the amendments had been arrived at, whether they had arrived at 
those figures on the basis of population of the difibrent communities or on some other 
considerations. The hon. Mr. Jt. K- Fazlul Huq, Ih*cmicr, replying, said that if Mr. 
Shahabuddin’s amendments were accepted, in a Corporation of 93 councillors, as many 
as 47 would be coming Uirough general electorates, or in other words, the Government 
had given a majority to the general electorates so far as the entire body of councillors 
was eonceimed. The Government had decided to increase the number of the elected 
eonneillors from 84 to 85. The Government had not, therefore, reduced the majority 
community, namely, the Hindus, to a minority community. The (lovcrnmcait had 
given them sufiicient scope to capture most of the seats of the general const-ituency. 
They had given S seats to the Scheduled Castes, so that, with other seats the II ini fu 
representation might be more than 50 per cent of the whole House. All those Hindu 
members might not perhaps belong to the Congress, but the Government wantcil that 
all shades of political opinion should be represented in the Corporation, Six Opjio- 
sition amendments were moved which sought to incrcasje the number of olccteil seats. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Eem (Jhandra Naakar^ Lejulor of the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party, suggesting that the number of elected seats ]>e increased 
fi*om 84 to 100, was rejected by 116 votes to 62, Next day, the 2nd. May, a protest 
against what was characterised as ‘‘indecent hui-ry” on the part of the Government to 
rush the Bill thi'ough the legislature was registered by the Opposition. As many as 
a dozen amendments were before the House. One of these amcndmciUs was a short- 
notice one moved by Mr. K. Shahabuddin, Chief Whip of the Government, who 
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wanted to inereiXKC Uio number of eloetcd mcmb^rt in the Corporation from 81 io S'). 
Another of the amendmonirt moved by Mr, ShahahwiilDt rdtiiinl to the number of 
coumiilors to be nominated by the (jovernnuMit. A^'eordini; to the provisions of the. 
existing Aet, 1(^ eoiineillors are nominatiHl by the ( Jovernment and this provision has 
been kept intaet in the amending Ihll. Mr. ^thnhabud lin's amendment ]>ropose<l to 
rednee the number of eoiineillors to )>e nominated liy the ({overnment from 10 to 8. 
The other ID amendments were mo\ed by the Opposiiion to the short notu'c amend- 
ment moved by Mr, Hhahahu hhrf, reganling the nuinlier of eoiineillors to be nomi- 
nated by the ({overnment. ,Mr. A Oupta, Chioi Whip of the C'ongress Parly, 
moved an amendment simgesting that the mmdier of eoiineillors to be nominated lly 
the ({overnment 1)0 reduee<l to one, the ('Iiairman of the Caleutta Improvement 91-1181 
being the one coiineillor to bo tlius nominated. The oilier amenduuMits also sonaht to 
rciluee the number of nominalail eoiineillors. The House eventually passeil, without 
a division, IMr. S hah ah ad din i' amemlment raising the number of elei-ted eoiuieillois 
from Si to 8"). 

A protest that, the Bill was being rushed through was mad<‘ by the Oppo- 
sition when elosure was movinl }>y a member of tlie ^Ministerialist Parly during 
the diseiission of the twelve amendments. The Opjiosilion nuiintaineil that ns it 
was a very iinjun-tant Bill and as th(*re were nany members willing to ]>artiri- 
]>ate in the. debate on the cpiestion of nomination, dismission in the matter 
should not be stopped. The ^Ministerialist Burly maintained that these taeth-s 
were. ))eing adopted by the Opiiosition to delay the Bill. The lion. {Speaker said 
that he would allow smdi of the Opposition members to address the House lus 
had moved amendments, but had not had op]>ortiinity to speak on the ameml- 
ments. Two Opposition sj'oakers then a<ldresH(*d the House, one of them was 
still on his logs, when the House adjourned till ''Huirsday next, the 4tli. May, 
when, jrgainst strong protests of the Congress and Krishak Proja Party, Clauses 
3 4 oi the Bill with the amendments of ]Mr. JC /Shuhahnddh}, were passeil. 

Clause 3 relatcnl to the provision for 10 uominalcil (‘ouneillors while Clause 4 

S L'oposcd 4 seats to be reserved for s<*licdulcd caste to be returned by joint eloetorute. 

y Mr. }?aliabuddin’s amendment the number of nominated seats were reduced 
from 10 to 8 and the words (biwkwtird classes) were omitted. By the passing 
of Clause 4 the joint elovdoratc system iutrodueod by the late I4ir riuvcmlra Nath 
Banerjec with reservation of s(‘ats for ]\Iolutmiuedans was given a go by and tlio 
present; Bill had chnngeil it to a separate electorate w’ith thr(‘c more additional 
seats for tlio Mohammedans. The House divided on Clauses 3 4 for I) times, the 

Opposition sircugtii reaidiod the ma.ximum at 81 while the Oovernmeni strimgth 
never came down to H3. The notable feature in the decision was when the House 
divided on the amendment moved by Ur. Kidinakahya Sanyal to the edect Unit of 
the 10 couneillors to be app(anted by the Ihoviiicial Government at lotist. 3 should 
be women of whom 1 shall be a Muslim, I Hindu and 1 Anglo-Indian or Kuropeau. 
Tlie amendment in the original stood in the name of Sirs. Hashma Murdud 
but as she di<l not move, Ur. Sanyal moved it and while t!ie Hottse divhlctl, Mrs. 
!Murshed voted against the amendment. The House was then adjourned till tlie 
next day, the 5th. May, wdicn (dosuro was jiassed by the House us modided by an 
amendment moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. AU the four umeudnionts 
to the cdausc moveil on behalf of the Opposition were negutiN'cd. According to 
the modllled clause, Muslims will be (jualified as cle<*tor8 only of Muslim 
constituencies, Anglo-Indians will bo qualihcd as electors only of Anglo-Indian 
constitnondes, and those other than Anglo-Indians and Muslims will be qualified 
as electors of the General (*onstituoncics. When the IMinister I'ose to move his 
amendment, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress), on a point of order, said 
that Clause 5, as it now stood in the Bill, provided for separate constituencies, 
but not for separate exclusive electorates, it crotitecl three ditferent kinds of 
constituendes, namely, General, Muslim and Anglo-Indian, but at the same time, 
it allowed for an elector the 0 ])tion to enrol himself in any one of the three 
constituencies. But, by this last minute amendment, the Government sought to 
take away that right and option of the electors and throw them into water-tight 
compartments by setting up communal constituencies. He wanted the Speaker to 
dcc.lare the amendment out of order. The Speaker ruled that the amendment 
was in Older. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 8th. May, when it 
further considered the Bill ajid made quick progress in regai-d to some of its non- 
contentious clauses. The House, however, divided three times in connection with 
the clauses relating to the distribution of seats in the different wards in “ie general 
Constituendes and the Qoyernment proposals were ultimately carried. Next day, 
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the 9th. May, all the attempts of the Congress and the Krishak Proja Party to 
modify the Bill, with regard to the distnbution and allocation of seats in diflerent 
constituencies ])roved abortive and the House alHrmed the decision of the Bengal 
Government with certain amendments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition i^arty in 
regard to this direction. The allocat on and distribution of seats in the Oalciitt.a 
Corporation as now amended by the Assembly by this Bill were chara(*leriscd by 
the Opposition as wholly unfair and that tlicy betrayed lack of intelligence. A 
last minute effort was made by Mr. Shibnath Bancrjee and Air. Niharendu Dutfa 
Mazumder to modify the Labour constituency but that was not agreed to by the 
House. The distribution of scats in different constituencies <‘anic in for trenchant, 
criticism from the Opposition members. As many as six divisions were called 
from the Opposit.ion Benches on different amendment motions regarding the allocation 
of seats. In all the divisions the Government won by a large majority of vot.os. The 
Krishak Proja Party incliuling Dr. Harendra Nath Mukerjee opposed the motion of 
Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury seeking to reduce the number of seals from two to 
one in Ward No. 9, Muhammadan Constituencies. The House refused all the amend- 
ments moved by the Op|)osition trying to modify Hie sclicilule and accepted tlio amend- 
ments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition Party, Mr. AT. Shahabuddin, The House 
now decided that four seats in Ward Nos. 3, 18, 30, and 28, one scat in each Ward 
would be reserved for the scheduled castes in the general constituencies. Is also incr- 
eased the number of seats in tiie general constituencies from 4G to 47. The House 
concluded to-day the discussion of the clauses of the Bill and adjourned till the next- 
day, the loth. May, when it took ])art in the debate on the final reading of the Bill. 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent), while opixising the pass^e of the Bill, 
said that the Government, by passing tire Bill, was doing something deliberately which 
w-as nothing but an outrage on Hindu rights and privileges so lar as this city was con- 
cerned. It was quite clear that the attack was not on the Corporation. The inten- 
tion really was that the Progressive Aluslims would not be allowed to come in the 
Corporation because the Government were ])roviding separate electorate. Mr. J. N 
Basu, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, ojiposing the Bill, said that instead of 
laying the foundation for unity among the diflerent sections of the people, the 
Government, by means of this Bill, was paving the way for differences and strifes. 
The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, MihistQx in charge of the Bill, claimed that in this 
Bill they had done no injustice to the Hindus. Mr. W, A, M. Walker, Leader of 
the Eiu-opean Group, supported the passage of the Bill. The Bill, he said, was a 
step in the right direction and he sincerely trusted that the Government would not 
stop but would take further steps to improve matters, so that the administration of 
affairs in the city might be on a par with that of the other large cities in the Empire. 
Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, Finance Alinister, giving his personal views on the Bill, 
maintained that the number of the Hindu scats should have been increased to a 
greater extent than what had actually been done in the Bill, But the provisions of the 
Bill were not likely to make much difference in the actual administration of the Cor- 
poration, While he thoroughly understood Hindu feelings in this matter, ho felt tjiat the 
agitation had been based in part at least on certain fears which might not be real 
The debate was adjourned till the next day, the 11th, May, when the: Congi*ess Party’ 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and all the Caste Hindu members of the 
Nationalist Party voted against the Bill. The members of the Krishak Proja Party 
remained neutral. The amending Bill iirovidcd separate electorate for the Maliome- 
dans in place of the existing system of joint electorate with reservation of seats 
Three additional seats have been allotted to the Mahommedan Constituency increasing 
the existing number from 10 to 22. The nominated seats have been rediK^ocl from 10 to 
8. Two new constituencies have been created, namely the Anglo-Indian and liibour 


The total strength of the Council of the Corporation under the amending Bill are 
93 (exclusive of five Aldermen) which have been distributed in the following maimer 
General Constituency 47 seats (of which 4 shall be reserved for the Bclieclnled Caste). 
Mahommedan O^onstituency-^ scats, Special constituency including Bengal Ohamhor 
of Commerce, Calcutta Port Commissioners and Calcutta Trades Assoc-iation --12 seats 
Labour 2 and Anglo-Indian 2 scats» Nominated seats 8 (of which throe shall he 
nominated from the Scheduled caste members). The provision for five Aldermen to 
be elected by the Councillors remains unaltered. 


In opposing &e passa^ of flie BUI, Mr. 3ar at Chandra Boae referred to what 
he termed as the three objectionable features of the Bill, namely, the replacement of 
joint decto^te_ by sepwate electorate, the perpetuation of the system of nomination 
and the reduction of the Hindu majority to a minority as regards distribution of bmi-p, 
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A])art fi-oin bciii’j; an tonal and an ti-ili'inoi -ratio, he Raid ihiR Bill was 0 ]>poRcd to 
ail reason, to all ronunonsiMisc, to all justice and fairplay and it was (‘aloulalcd to 
prejiulioe the growth of oi\il oons.-ionsness and the expansion of clvio, freedom. Mr. 
Bose iaols and fimin's to show that men like the present, Prime Minister were 
returned to the (Adfiitia t\>i*{>«)raiion under the system of joint eleetorates, under wlu(*.h 
aiso the pen-enOvAC of Muslim aippointiuents and }»,rants to Muslim institutions had 
increased by leaps and bounds and it was possible for Muslim candidates to secure 
the lariresl number of votes tunonj; candidates and ft)r a Muslim Mayor to be elected. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bose said, ‘“riie noble editice that, the late f:>ir Surondranath 
Banerjoii ercct(*d on the foundauonsof mutual love, mutual toleration aiul mutual co- 
operation is now soimht. to ratunl to the i;ronnd ami in its place a miserable strin*.- 
liire is souchi to lie raised, based on foundations of mutual suspu-ion, mutual jealousy 
and mutual unhealthy rivalry. We may lose in this House; I know we are faceil 
with that. But I lia\e the ho’pe, the faith, the contldenec and the courage to resist 
tins Bill and to nsist this Act, until it is removed from the {Statute Book, wiiich it 
is out to disgra'-c.” 

Winding up the d^'bate, ]Mr. A, K, Fuzlid Huq said, * Tt is a matter of the 
deepest regiel that at, this stage, when the eurtain is a))Out to fall on the passage of 
this Bill tiirongh this House, Mr. {*^yama ITasatl Mookerjee and Mr. fc^arat Ohandra 
Bose should think it lit to deliver, what 1 may call, lighting* speeches and particular- 
ly, ]\Ir. {^yama Prasail iMookm'jce, who has (diallongeil to a combat not only the ]Miir- 
lim momhers of the (\>ahtioii hut the thirty million Muslims of Bengal. He has 
referred to us in the most contemptuous language, calling us tin-gods. I reciprocate 
the sentiment in the fullest measure. I can assure him that wc shall be able to 
demoustrate what the tin-goils are capable of. If they have thrown out a challenge, 
their challenge would he chein*fully accepted. I want to sec t.he day when the promise 
is going to 1)0 roalisi*d that thev will remove from the Statute Book this Bill, which 
will soon be a lasting law of the land, governing the administration of the (‘ity.” 
The Ih'ime Minist(*r then ridVrrod to the Lucknow Pact and said, ‘The Lucknow 
Pact was the basis of the lirst il<*forms known as the Moniagu-Oliclmsford Keforms 
and from 1010 onwards, liio Imlian (Congress -I refuse lo call it njxtional at tlie 
))resent moment— has not. thought it fit to de*‘larefrom its high pedestal that separate 
oleetoratcs should ))e eondemned and the Muslims should not have solwate clC(‘toratcs. 
Stressing the lUH^essity of separate electorates, the Prime ^linistcr pointed out that 
(he soparalo electorates Iiad been accoiited as essential and necessary for tiio punmso 
of rcprcst‘,ntation of the Muslim community. Not merely the leading Muslims 
throughout India, but leading Hindu jxditudans had recognisctl the force of logical 
facts and had julmi(te<l that, in the piTsent state in whicdi tlic Indian society was 
rent asunder by various <HvisionR, separate electorates were the only eilectivc nieiiUB of 
giving rein’csenlatiou to the vtirious (*t)mm unities and various interests. He repeated 
tliat se})aratc electorates would hold the field unless all the (*.ammunitics, by mut.ual 
agreement, decided that SC} >aratc electorates should be replat^cd by any other system 
of representation. “I can declare that at the present moment., not merely in Bengal, 
but all over India, 110 per cent of the Muslim community want Bcparalc electorates,” 
added Mr. Hinp The ])rinci])lc thatlxad to be acceptetl, Raid Mr. Huq, was that the 
sc.hciluled castes’ interests must be i)rotect<‘d and protected in a way that they them- 
selves want.e<l their interests to be protected. After all they were the best judges of 
their own interests. 

The Bill was passc^d by the Assembly by 128 votes to 65. The Congress Party, 
the Independent Bchediiled Caste Party, members of the Hindu ^Nationalist Party, 
Mr. Nausher A/f, cx-Ministcr, and another Muslim member, Mr. Waliur Rahman^ 
voted against the passage of the Bill. Those who snpiJortcd it were members of the 
Coalition Party and European group and one Indian Christian member. The Krishak 
lh*oja Party, consisting mostly of Muslim members, which all along had been working 
with the Opposition, remiuned neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 17th. May, 

The Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

17th, to 25th. MAY -The Assembly considered the Bengal Money-lenders Bill on 
the 17th. May and adiournal without taking up the measure- The Speaker said that he 
was athourning the House in order to enable the members to hold discussions on 
the Bxil among themselves, which they had been unable to do in view of the recess. 
Next da;^ the 18th. May, the House proceeded with consideration of the Bill clause by 
clause. The first clause, providing that the Bill should come into force on such date 
as the Provincial Govemuieiit might by notification in the Oj96icial Gazette appoint, 
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camcinfor criticism by the Opposition. An ainoiulnxcnt, wa}i:<>.ostin<>j that, the fhll 
should come into force on the date oC its vccoiviipj; the assent of ills Excellency the 
Governor, was ne^iatived by 112 to 72 votes. 1"he hon. hlr. //. S. Suhniwardi/, 
Minister for Labour, moved three sliort-nolicc amendnients on ])ohalf of the <h)vornnient 
seeking; the exclusion 0 1! banks, considered as scheduled ones on 1st January 11)20, from 
the purview of the Bill and from the various re^auhitory measures io which money- 
lenders would have to conform and empowerini;, the Government to declare any bank 
to be a notified bank, which would mean that, after such notitication, such a bank 
would not come under the various ])rovisions of the Bill. Movinji; the amendments, 
the Minister pointed out that the Bill, as first introdu<*cd by the Government, exidudcnl 
all banks. The Bill, as modified by the t:>elect Gommittco, had iiieludod all banks 
within its purview- But, he remarked, there was a lar^e section of opinion in favour of 
the exclusion of scheduled banks from the purview of the measure. The Opposition 
asked the Government to indicate their attitude to the provisions of the Bill in ^.eneral, 
in order to help the various sections of the House to (‘ome to a decision in rc;:;ard to 
Mr. vSuhrawardy’s amendments. The Chief Minister pointed out that the (bn'onimcnt 
had come to decisions on certain ]x>mts. Bat they were, he added, still continiiinji; 
their deliberations, and he hoped to give the House an indi(‘iition of their attitude on 
the next day. Expressing the Congress view-point, Mr. Sasanka iSckhar Sanni/al stiid 
tliat they were bound by the Congress constitution to help any moasuro which was 
calculated to help the sealing down of debts ; and from that ]>oint. of view th(w liad 
welcomed the ditforent provisions of this Bill, But to-day a surprise had been sprung 
upon them by the Government proposing to cx( dude scheduled Ixanks from the vSco})c 
of the measure. He said that., whatever Mr. Buhrawardy or Mr. lliiq might say, 
])coplc outside would undcrst.and that the Coalition Party had to surrendia* t-licmselves 
to the Eupopcan Party “to keep alive the ix)or souls of the Ministers.” Next-day, 
the 19th. May, by 110 votes to OS, the Assembly accept, e<l the amendment movwl by Mr. 
H, S, Snhrawai'dy, excluding the scheduled and notified banks from the purview of 
the Money-lenders Bill. The Congress J^irty and the Independent Bchedulecl Chaste 
Party voted against Mr. Buhrawardy’s amendment, which was supt>orte<l by the 
European Group, the members of the Coalition Party except one, and most, of the 
members of the Hindu Nationalist Party. Some amount of licat was imported into 
the discussion when Mr, Abn Hussain Sircar (Krishak Proja), while opposing the 
Government amendment, remarked that it now appeared that. Mr. Suhrawardy was 
the keeper of the conscience of the Coalition Party. The Chief Afinister intervened, 
and remarked that it had been decided by the Cabinet and the Coalition Party to 
conduct the discussion in a spirit of comixromisc. (Question from Opposition benches : 
Compromise with whom ?) But that day and the previous day attacks had been 
made on the Cabinet and the Coalition party, and now he would like to warn Mr. 
Sircar that if such attacks were made, they knew bow to r^jcl them, and how to level 
counter-attacks (Applause from the Coalition honchos). The House then adioiirncd 
till Monday, the 22ad. May, when it accepted by 106 to 00 votes, the Government 
amendment excluding co-operative societies, life insurance companies, mutual insuran<ie 
companies, provident insurance societies, and provident societies from the 
purview of the Bill. The Congress, the Krishak Proja and the Ixrdependent 
bcheclulcd Caste Parties voted against the Government amendment. Those who 
supported the amendment included members of the Coalition Party the 
Europ^ group and the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Anglo-Indian members. 
Next day, the 23rd, May, the House discussed the short notice amendment of 
Mr. E, S. Suhrawardy secldng to exclude the ‘Loans advanced for the imrehase 
or construction of a House' from the operation of the Bill. Along with it was 
also taken up tlie amendment of Dr. Natinakshya Sanyal fixing the rate of 
interest on such loans and restricting the loans advanced by the Building Bocietics. 

House was apparently confused over the matter and the Speaker adjourned 
the House. In this connection the Bpcaker observed that ihe business of the 
House was progressing very slowly- He suggested that it would bo lietter to 
adjourn the House for two days so timt the Government might come to a decision, witli 
r^ard> the difficxilt clauses. That would, he thought, would expedite the con- 
^deration of the bill. After all, this was a strain on the department. Mr. H S 
Suhrawardy replied that he would place the Government view on the next day 
the 24tli. May, when it was explained on behalf of the Government that they hml 
placed on the ageii^ all the amendments that they wanted to move. But the 
Governm^twoMd like to bring forward fresh amendments or mod^ the ones given 
notice ofm thehghtof cnticismsmadeon the floor of tne House, especially in r^axd 
to a Bill of such a compheated nature- The House then adjourned till the next 
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the 25th. May, when after further (liHcussinn, the house a(*ec])lc(l the niucndiuont of 
Mr. H, S, Suhrairardy to the* ellect that in clause 2 (19) after the word ‘‘proceeding” the 
following be inserted, namely ‘dnslituted or tiled on or after the tirst day of January, 
1930, or ponding on that, date,” Much heat was generated over this question of 
extending the sco]>e of the Bill, the oppchsifiun was mainly on the ground that 
it \vould cause hanlship on a certain class of money-lenders who had not rushed 
to the court w'ith themotne of avohling the etrect of the bill and some also 
]>leaded that the meaning of the word “proceeding” unless clearly slated was vague 
and might result disastm*. 

The Bknoal Finance Binn 1930 ((m^To.) 

26th. MAY The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939 as amended by the Upper House, 
came in ftw consideration to-day. It may be re{‘alled that the Bengal Finam‘e BUI 
w'as ]iassod by the Assembly on 3l.ith ]\larch, 1939. U'hcreiipon it was sent to the 
Legislative (\)uiicil (Epper House). The Ui»per House passed the said Bill on I\Iay 
12, 1939 with tw\) amemliiumts in ^te^•tion 7 aiid 9 rcgariUng the framing of rules 
for exoini>ting a poison or a <‘lass of persons, from the ]uiymi^nt of the tax under 
that Act. Section 7 of the original Bill provides that the Frovimial tlovornment 
may jn'escribc cxemj»ti(m of any i^erson or class of persons from the operation of 
that act, but the Iqqicr House passed an am<‘ndmcnt, to the eilei*! that the provin- 
cial Government may frame rules subject to the approval of the proviiunal legis- 
lature for the exemption of any ]terson or class (jf p(‘rsous from the operation of 
that act, or the remission, in w'hole or in part, of the tax pa^alile under that act 
by any iierson or (dass of persons. The Upp(*r House also made an amendment 
in Section 9 of the original Bill which provides that, the Frovincial Government 
may make rules for currying out the pnr]iosi‘s of this act but tlie Upper House 
adtled thtit the Ihovincial Government may ‘after jwevious publication’ make such 
rules. The amendments of IMr. Bi,swa$ wqit lost without division and the amend- 
ments passed by the Council were accepted ]>y the House. 

The IteOAE iMONEY-LENDEUrt BH.L ((X’lNTD.) 

26th. MAY to 2 e< 1. JUNE The House thou rosumctl the discnission of Ihc Bengal 
Money-lentlcrs Bill. The House ma<le a considerable progress with regard to Clause 
2 of the Bill wdiich dealt with denuition of capital, interest, loan etc. A largo 
number of amendments were moved by the Opimitam members })ut all of tiieni 
were lost. The House accepted amcadnumts of Mr, Suhrairanly with regard to the 
dciinition of Clompany, Co-operative Hocitdies, Insurance Company, Co-operative Life 
insunmee fckx'iety. Mr. Sitrcvdra Nath (Clongress) moved the following 

amendment “'Uhat a widow or a fathmdess minor whose total advan(*cs in loans do not. 
exceed the sum of Hs. ol^V- a money-lcmlcr”. On the assurance of ]\rr. Suhrawardy 
that be would sympathetically consider tlic motion further discussion was postponed. 
The House stooll iKljourncd till Momlay next, the 29lh. May, when it disposed ot seven 
clauses. According to the provisions agrt'cil to by the House, a person wdll have to take 
out a licence from the Government for carrying on the business of money-lending. 
Such a licence will bo valltl throughout the province for a period of tlirec years 
and will be issued by the Frovincial Governmeni on payment of Es. 15 ns fee for 
ciu*.h licence. Consideration of the controversial (iuestion, wdiethcr commercial hmns 
should be brought within the })urviow of the Bill or not, vcm ]>ostiioned to a later 
date on the suggestion of the (xovernment. The House tlicn adjourned till the next 
day, the ZOth, May, when by 80 votes to 17, it accepted the C^overnment amendment 
exclu^ng commercial loans’ from the pxirvicw of the Bill. The Congress Party 
and three members of the Coalition Fiu’ty remained neutriil. Those who 
voted against the amendment iuchided the members of the Krishak Pi'oja 
Party and the Indemidcnt Hchcdulc<I Caste Pmty. Cn the next day, the Ist. June, the 
House made a considerable progress when it disposed of clauses 15 to 24 relating to the 
court’s power to cancel a licence, no com])ermati()a for <‘anccllaiion or sustiension 
of licence, disuualifieation of a person whose licence has been suspended 
or cancelled, licence fees and ]>enaltic8 xa^oycrable as public demands 
and offences in rosp.ect of licences. The House discussed fully two important 
clauses, namely clauses 20 to 21, and arrived at no conclusion. On the next 
day, the 2na. Juno, the auesliou of the language in whk^h a money-lender 
will be required to keep his books of sw'count was decided. After discussion, the 
hon, Mr. JST. 8. Suhraivardy'a amendment providing that a mone;j -lender could 
keep bis books of account in Bengali or in English was carried by 99 to 62 votes, 
the Oongresa and the Krishak Party opposing the amendment. Dr. Nalinaksfiya 
Sanyal^s (Congress) amendment urging that a money-lender should be iKjrmittod 
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books of account in any language he liked was lost without a division. 
Mr. hiihrawardy’s amendment suggesting that the statement of the conditions of 
the loan at the time of advance and annual statement of accounts to he subniittoil 
!• ? lender to the borrower, might be written either in Bengali or in 
English as the borrower might desire, was passed. A Congress party amend- 
ment that such statements should be in the language of the borrower was rcjcotetl. 
The House then adjourned till June 15 next. 

15th. to 27th. JUNE ; — ^The Assembly reassembled on the 15th. Juno to resume 
consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill and adjourned till the next day, after ii 
bncf sitting, as the Government wanted time to arrive at a decision in regard to a 
clause relating to interest. Next day, the 16th. June, it disposed of some more amend- 
ments with regard to Clauses Bl, B2 and 33. Progress was not however satisfactory 
as the Government could not come to any decision with respect to certain 
ameMments to these clauses moved by the opposition. The House then adjournotl 
till Tuesday next, the 20th. June, when by an amendment moved by l\Ir. H, 8* 
Suhrawardy, a provision was made regarding the nnseciirod loan" for annual 
instalments for possible extension of time for 20 years ami (lci‘ret^ without* 

mnn -i 1 ^ 3 ^ . . . J .. it 


*** »Tc*cj any failure to pay tmj inQucuinciiis uxe rcuui* iiiij;jnip ^ivu 

time for the payment of the instalments which should not be less than one year, 
if the court found that the failure had been due to oirciimsiaiiccs l>oyoud the 
control of the debtor and that it was necessary that the dclitor shouhl" })e gi^'cn 
time to collect the money till the harvest The House was then considering tiie 
question of penalties to be inflicted if the^ loan which had lioen described as 
commercial was found to be not commercial loan. Mr. Buhnuvardy said that 
the Gommmeiit had made this provision very stringent They did not want the 
law to be evaded. The^ House was considering tnia wdicu it was adjourned. 
On the. 22Ed. June, a vital part of the Bill, namely clause 28, laying down that 
the rate of intei*est should not exceed 8 and 10 cent i)cr amunn simple, in tlic 
case of secured and unsecured loans respectively, giving the rate of interest so 
proposed retrospective effect and exlendmg the “mleof dam(lu] at” to apply to 
interest already paid or included in any decree, came up for consideration. The 
Government did not move any amendment to the clause of Qic Bill, as roportCHi 
Setot Committee. As many as 19 amendments were, however, moved to 
the Clause by members belonging to the Congi*ess Party, the Krirhak Proja Party, 
the European Group, the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Independent Group. 
The amendments moved by Congress members wanted to lay clown a lower 
rate of interest l^th in respec*t of secured and unsecured loans tlian that 
provided in the Bill. The amendments moved by the Kxishak Proja Party 
membei;s wanted to lowei* the rate of inteiost still further. The amondmenis 
moved by Mr. X>, P . Khaitan (Independent), representing the Tiuliau Chamber of 
Commerce, want^ to give a rate of interest higher than that proposed in the 
foillj opposed the application of the “mle of damdupat” to past transactions, 
desu-ed to make provision for payment of compound interest which has been 
^together abolished by the Bill and urged restriction of tlio provisions of the 
Bill regarding the rate of interest and apidication of the “Bulo of Hamdiipat’’ 
to future transactions only. The amendment moved on behalf of the European 
Group opposed the giving of retrospective effect to the provision of the Bill 
regarmng the rate of interest. The amendment moved by Mr. J, N, Bam 
(Hindu Nationalist Party) desired to make provision for compound interest. Tlie 
debate on these amendments, which lasted nearly tlrrce hours and in which a])Out 
a dozen speakers representing different parties took part, was adjourned till the 
next day, the 28rd. June, when all non-official amendments demanding lower rates 
of interest than 8 to 10 per cent per annum simple for secured and unsccurecl 
loans re^ectively as proposed in the Bill and opposing the application of the 
lule of damdupat” and retrospective effect to the proposed rate of interest and 
urging the lew of compound mterest were rejected by the House. In opposing 


gie amendments, to hon, Mr. E, 8. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, told tJic 
which had opposed retrospective legislation, that to Government 

fcrosnectivfi fiftPAti DIVAtl tA low \XTC*tt 1-n Twirs AiiiOyN 


Euxop^n group, ,, — ^ ijutio iiuc vnovei’iimenu 

rmised that retrospective ^ect given to law was bad in principle and that the 
Govein^ent were justified in this case because, to conditions of the people in 
this mvmce were pch that without retrospective application, tore was no 
possible hope of saving to people from the clutches of the moneydendors. 
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The HoTit^o Ibon ndjournotl till ^londay, the 26th. June, when it. Tmished consideration 
ot all amondineiits to all the (danses of the Bill. The most important clause which 
was discussccl to-day and which evoked controversial discussions empowers the court 
to reopen all transactions in connection with money-lending nnroasonnhly closed or 
adjusted for a period of twelve yi*ars ])rcvions to the passing of this Act and reopen 
any decrees in a suit, to which this clause applies, which was not fully satislied by the 
1st of Jamiarv 1030 and provides, that if anything has been paid or allowed on account 
of or after the 1st of January 1030 in ros]»eet of the liability, the eoiirt shall order the 
lender to repay any sum ^\luch the court considers to be repayable in respect of that 
sum. The 8ui)-Secti<m providing for refund after the 1st of January 1030 was oppo- 
sed by the Congress Bartv, winch move<l an amendment urging its deletion. The 
Congn'ss amendment was'lost l)\ 82 to 30 votes, the European uroup remaining 
neutral. Tlie Congress Tarty also opposed the giving of retrospective' cflect to the 
in-ovisions of the (danse in ivspect of the court not fully satislied by the 1st of January 
1030. Ilcassembling on the next day, the 27lh. June, the Assembly passed the Bill 
^\ithont an V opposition. Explaining that the Congress party did not propose to obs- 
truct the p.assageof the Bill, l\Ir. Warn/ Chandra Boar pointed out that the attitude 
of his Tarty t(>wards the Bill was one of co-ot>eratiou. dlic Congress Tarty sup- 
ported certain puwisions of the Bill which were (‘onsist<‘nl with the t\nigress polh'y 
and principle. Siudi a Bill would lose its utility without ])iovisiunB for cheap credit 
fadlities whicdi must Ix' provided bv the Stale. The Speaker regret t('d that in the 
matt('r()£ suindy of (dieap credit facilities, there was milling so far to the credit of 
the Txmaal Government. ]\Ir, Bose further explained that his Tarty did not see 
eye to eye with the Government or with the Euroiiean gnuip in the matter ot distinc- 
tion that, luid luH'ii made in the Bill between banks and hanks, in legard to some of 
the penalty clauses and als(» in regard to some of tlie retrospesdive ]>rovisions. 
Mr. H. S, SuhrawardUr LalKiur Minister, who piloted the Bill, claimed that 
the Bill was going to 'do real good to the poor and down-lrodden peonlc ot this 
Trovim^e. As rc'gards the Opposition (‘rithrism of discrimination between lianks ami 
banks Mr. 8uhrawar(lv pointed out. that the scheduled banks which had been 
c.xelndcd from the oi>eratioii of the Tiill were Indian Banks with Indian capital. He 
repudiated the suggestion made by the Lcmh'r of the Opposition that the Government 
had not taken steps for the puri oseof establishing rural credit. He pouil(‘(l out that 
they wor(* overliauling the (‘o-operative cre<lii societies. Thd^linister told the House 
tluit when the Assembly -should mt'ct next, the Government \vpuld bo in a position to 
place before the Houseaw(dl eonshhwl scheme for rehabilitating the rural credit. 
The main provisions of the present Bill arc, that the lender is reepured to take lieenec 
from the (Jovernment for carrying on the business of money-lending after such date, 
not less than six mouths after the eomnn'U cement of this Act, as the Vroviiieial 
Government shall hv notitlcation in the Gtlieial Gazette appoint in this lichalf. C om- 
pound inrerest is totally abolished and the ma.ximum rate ot interest rec.overable from 
a borrower is n'diieed to <aght per (*e,nt. per annum for sv'cured and ten per cent per 
annum for unsecured loans irr(‘spoctive of whether su<h interest acmiOH before or 
after the eommencement of the Act. The Bill provuU's for the appli(*aiion of the rule 
of “l)unuhii>aT’ and gives ret rosiieetive effect to the rate of interest presmbod and to 
the apidieation of the rule of “Damdiipat.” 

Calcutta Mukictpal Amekp. Bill (i‘OKTi>.) 

28th. JUNE The C'ahmtta Municipal (AmeudmeuB Bill 1031), which had been 
passed by the Oouneil with two amendments on Wetbiesday morning was returned to 
the Assemlily, when it met this evening. The Houfic will take up consideration of these 
two amendments when the House ro-asscmbloB on J-uly 6 next., 

Calcutta Bolioe Ambko. Bnm 

The Assembly next passed the Calcutta and Buburbau Police (Amendment) Bill 
19.30 in the form in whicii it hail emerged from the Upper Houbo, where it was intro- 
duced by the hon. Hir /a Nazimuddw, Home Minister, on behalf of the Govt. 
The Bill provides that the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, by anorder in writing, 
can depute one or more police oOieors below the i*ank of head constable or other persons 
to attend any public meeting to take down the proceedings of such meeting if in the 
opinion of the C^ommissioner of Police the meeUng is likely to jn'ornotc gcdition or 
disaffection or to cause a disturbance of the public peace and tranquilUty, The House 
then adjoiimed till the 6th. July next. 



‘Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 8lh. February to 28th. June 1939 

Non-official Eesolotions 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Conncil conimoiiccd at 
Calcutta on the 8th. February 19S9 with the Hon’blc Mr. S, C, Matter 
in the Chair. Condolence resolutions were moved from the Chair on the 
(leath of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Dr. Sir Brjeiidra Nath Seal, hir. Girish C'handra 
Bose and Manlana Shankat All. The Hoii’blc the Piestdeid then commniii(*atcd the 
Calcutta Official Eeceivors Bill, 1938, ]>assed by both the Chambers of the Bengal 
Legislature, which have been assented to by his Excellency the (tovernor 
under the provisions of Section 75 of the Government of India Act, 1035. Next 
day, the 9 th. February, the House adopted two non -official resolutions. One of these 
urged the Government to absorb tnose who had been discharged from service 
owing to stoppage of settlement work in various districts by giving them ]n-e- 
ference while recruiting new hands in various departments of the Ciovernmeiit. 
The other resolution urged the CJovernment to levy a ])ilgrim tax on tickets sold 
by the ditferent railways to passengers intending to travel to Nawadwin on the 
occasion of the solar ancl lunar eclijises, and to make available, the proceeds therefrom 
to the local muni(‘i})ality in order to ena])le them to undertake adequate pre- 
cautionary sanitary and conservancy measures for the welfare of the pilgrims. 

Indian Planning Co^imitteb 

Explaining the attitude of the Government towards the Congress National 
Planning Committee, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, said 
that the Government were asked to co-operate with Congress National planning 
Committee and to make financial contributions towards its expenses. In the 
absence of any precise infoimation as to the nature of the co-operation expected or 
the amount of the financial liability involved, the Government could not arrive 
at any decision. The information required by the Committee, he added, "was 
being asked for and the matter would be further considered after it was collected. 
The Nawab Bahadur informed the House that they had set up an Industrial 
Survey Committee to advice them in regard to the balanced development of 
industries in Bengal. 

Official Bills 

loth, to 12ih. FEBRUARY Tlie House met lo-day to consider official busi- 
ness. The Revenue Minister, Bir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, moved tliat the Bengal 
Tenancy (Becond Amendment) Bill of 1938 as passed hy the Assembly be taken 
into consideration. On a point of order, Maharaja Bir Manmatha Nath Roy 
Ohowdhury of San tosh said that under the rules at least seven days’ notice of a 
motion should be given to the House, but in this case the conditions of the rules 
had not been fulfilled. Sir B. P. Stngh Roy said that this rule had been relaxed 
by the President on more than one occasion in the past. Uc also submitted that 
being a Minister who was not a member of the Upper House, it lia(l not been 
possible for him to give notice of the motion till Februaiy 8 when the Council 
first met. He hoped that the President would relax the rules in the present 
instance also and allow him to move his motion. The President, while admitting 
that relaxation of the rule had been made in the past on ccrUiin oc‘casions, ruled 
that in the present case he was not going to do so. In this connection, he once 
more siressed the desirability of the Upper House having its ropresentatives in 
the Cabinet. The Council then adjourned till Monday, tlie 18th. February, when 
the Hoix’ble Nawab Mmhairuf Hussain moved that the Bengal Repealing and 
Amending Bill, 1938 be taken into consideration. The Bill was then passed by the 
House as passed by the Assembly in the last session. The House then adjourned. 

Eecbuitment to Indian Services 

14th. FEBRUARY i—The Council to-day adopted a non-official resolution deciding, 
under Section 108 of the rules and standing orders, to present an address to H. E. 
the Governor of Bengal through the President of the Council, requesting His 
Excellency to take necessary steps to move the Government of India to fix a 
definite quota for the recruitment of Bengalis— Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and 
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othor POmnmniiicH -ill nil brnnclies o£ civil as well as defcnco services under the 
India ( lovornnK'-iit. An amondmoni, moved on bohall: o£ the t-oujiress I'arty l)y 
l^Ir ICnmtrn Kumar Dutfa, Loader of the Opiiosilion, which opi)OriCHl the idea of 
iixalionof any iiuota, was negatived by the House without any division,^ only 
inombeis of the Ctonoioss I'arty support ini; the amcndniont. lAplainin*; the (Jovern- 
nient point of view, ‘the ihnue .Minister, Sir Naiunudaui, said that the subjoid- 
niattcr of this resolution was not primarily the coiu'crn of Iho llcnj»:al Govern- 
ment and, lhereh>re. lliis Government had (U‘eiiled not to take any nart in this 
debate or express anv opinion on this subjeei-matler but they would forward a 
copy of the proceedin'is of the House to the Government if the resolution was 
passed by the House.' 

Dkvklopmknt of Salt Tisditstuy 

The House next a<lopted without any division a resolution of the Congress 
Partv deeidim* to present an address to IL K. the (Jovernor, through the 
Vresident of the (Auneil, exiavssing the opinion that with a view to encouraging 
indiiicuous manulaeturo oi salt and t.he develoj>ment of the salt indush^ in Reiigal 
it wasesstMitial that the salt excise ]u-eventi\e department be not transierred from 
tiie Government of Ih^ngal to the Ccntial Government and ti) mo\c the proper 
authorities concerned in this behalf. 

iMpouT UrriKs ON Mick 

Anotlior non-otlicial resolution, move<l by a l^Iuslim mcmlier of the Ministerialist 
Partv which wanted to priwiit an aildress to the Governor expressing the opinion 
IhatYiis Exeollency should move the authorities concerned to take steps to im])ose 
imtiort ilnties on rice and paddy imported from foreign countries was withdrawn 
after non-otlicial luembers had strongly objected to the imiHisition of such an import 
duty and after the Finance Minister hud pimitrd out that it w^mld bo inopportune 
on their part to pass siuh a resolution at tliis stage, bet*ausc as was clear from 
the statement made bv Hir Zafnillali Khan in the C'eutral Asscmldy. the question 
of the Jiulo-lhirma trade agreement was receiving the active consideration of the 
Central Government. The ('omndl tlum adjourneil till (he 10th. February when 
the Hon. IMr. iV. R, Sarkar/m presenting the budget estimates of the Government 
for Id, made some comments on the present eoudition uiid outlook for trade, 
on which tim economic prosperity of the Province, including that of tlie Government's 
exchequer, was very matoritilly aepeudenf. 

Bklief roil THK Poon BilJj 

20th. FEBRUARY :—Thc Council passed to-day a non-ollieial Bill to provide 
relief for the poor in rural parts and the unemployed. The Bill will iLepend for its 
working on the collection ot funds on a charitable system whii^li will be inanage<l 
by a <M>nimittec <‘onsistiiig of moiubers of Union Boards with su(‘h others as may be 
co-opte<l. The House accepted a resolution moved by Hr. Radhakurnud Mocker jfe 
criticising tbo aiinistry for not having taken any action on the rc]H)rt of a B}>ecial 
Committee set up for the conduct of the business of the House. 

(ti«:usfj.uu Hihoussion of Buduet 

2l8t. to 28th. FEBRUARY The general diseussioD on the Budget commenced on 
the 21st. Feb. Opening the dxseufision, Hr. Radlia Kumud Mukkerjm observed 
that the Budget that the Hon'blo the Fimuice Mmatev had T>rcsento<l was more like the 
budget of an acranintant than that of a statesman. The Bengal Government budget 
haxl shown that it had hav<lly undergone any change in it<s character in consequenee 
of the Government of India Act, TAP). Its budget was still the child of the old 
order which hatl not yet yielded its place to the new, the product, of the people. 
What future could there he for a country on the basis of a 3 }>er cent Itoacy and a 
3 annas daily income per head ? What future could there be for Bengal when her 
basic key-industry of jigri^^ulturc, on which depended two-thirds of her i>oi)ulation, 
about 33 millions, was hardly an economic cou<k,ra ? It was im])ossiblc to build up 
the country on the basis of mass-illiterax^y and insolvent iietisantry. Next day, the 
aand. February, Mr. Kainini Kumur DuU, Leader of the Congress Party, dealing with 
the budget said, “The problem of Bengal to-day is not the problem o f the police 
or jails, it is the problem of hanger, -of starvation, of semi-starvation sapping the 
vitality of the nation. The problem of Bengal farther is a problem oh he educated 
middle-classes who in spite of decent education do not know how to earn a living 
wage. The problem of Bengal is iho problem of illiteracy and agricultural back- 
wardness/' Prof. Mumayum Kabir said that it was a striking feature in the revc^ 
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nucBidcof the Budget that, excise revenue had ^one up by almost ‘2(1 lakhs in the 
course of the last I ’or 5 years. Eefcrriny; to the imposition ol the proposed new tax, 
Prof. Kabir asked if it was fair to extort from a person drawin};- Hs. a yc^u* 

the same amount as that from one who was drawim»: Us. 200- )/- a month. Khan S'llub 
Abdul [laynid Olurndhiiry, who could not conclude his speech yeslenlay, mad(', a 
passing; reference to the subsidy of Us. 30'Jd/ to the Calcutta Dady “A/.ad”. 
The debate was continued day to day till the 27th. Febmary when the N'aw<ih Bahadur 
of Dacca^ Minister for Industries, gave a brief review of the activities and achievements 
of the industries department during the last two years and coutduded on the lu'vl. 
day, the 28th, February. Uai Bahadur Koshub Chandra Baiicrjce, Mr. Kader Biix, Itai 
Bahadur f^ureiidra Naraln Bingh, IMr. Iiulu Bhusnn Sarkar and Mrs. K. D. Kezerio, 
Honble Mr. Nalini Uanjan Barkar delivered speeches. 

Town Hall Meetinc; Uowdyism 

28tli. FEBRUARY A rcfercn{*.e to the rowdyism in the Town Hall meeting last 
evening, resulting in iujiirics to about a do'^eii ])erBons and the arrest of ID (ithers, 
was made in the Council to-day when Prof. Humaijuu Kabir wanted ‘‘to m(»ve an 
adjournment motion to discuss the matter. Prof. Kabir said that, the obj('ct of 
his motion was to discuss the “failure of the Government to take adivtuato slops to 
prevent rioting and hooliganism at a public meeting held at t.lie Town Hall last <‘ve- 
ning, resulting in injuries and the arrest of a largo number of ])ei*sonS who attemh'd the 
meeting.” Asked by the President io explain the urgency of the matter, Pn'>f. Kalilr 
said that the meeting was organised hy a gron}) of ] e)plc who wanted to recoril tluur 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. It was Iwoken up by a num- 
ber of people who posed as or were the supporters of the present Ministry Ib'uavc 
several concrete instances, including one in which the hon. IMr. Tami/auldin Kluiii, 
Minister for Local Self-Government (not a Minister thou) had to leav(i a meeting in 
Faiidpur, which was dispersal by the police. Tills meeting also Nvanted to (U-iiiciso 
the Ministerial policy. In spile of all these known facds, Prof. Kabir olisorveil, t.hc 
(Tovernment did not take any steps to iirevcnt recurrence of such incidents. Bit* 
JSfazhnuddmt Home Minister, replying, thought that there the oceastou did not. (*aU 
for any action on the part of the Government. The meeting 'was a public, mmding, and 
how could the Government anticipate that there would be trouble and take ]>ro(‘aii- 
tionary steps as suggested by the mover ? lie, therefore, said that, the motion was not 
in order. Tlie President, however, held that the motion was in order, and consultiHl the 
House for leave being granted to the mover. Tjcsb than l‘> memliers (tlie r«iuisll,e 
number) having stood up in support of the mover, leave was refused by the House to 
consider the motion. 

Congress Walk-out Mahatma's Fast 

6th. MARCH Congress members staged two walk-outs in the course of this 
afternoon's sitting, over the question of an adjournment motion relating to Itajkot 
alfairs. When the House mot, Dr. Eadha Kumud Mukherjea sought' its adjourn- 
ment for the evening in consideration of the “grave situation (‘rcated in t.he 
country by reason of Mahatmaji’s fast.” The Fresideni, left the matter for the 
House to deckle. A member of the Coalition Party having raised an objection 
the Congress members left the House in a body. Later, they returnctl anti sought 
an adjournment on a different subject. The motion was allowed, but it fell through 
owing to lack of siqiport. Dr. Mukherjee then made a statement that as his ]>roposal 
to suspend business hatl not been accepted, they had no option [)ut to wii.hdraw and 
abstain from taking part in its business. The House then ])rocccde<l with ol!i<*tal 
business. The Bengal Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill, 1938, the Bengal Rates 
ancl Interest Bill, 1938, as passed by the Assembly, were passed. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 7th. March, whtm it passed two Bills namely, tlio Boinoil 
Tanka Iminovement Bill, 1938 ancl the Bengal Dentists Bill, 1038, as passed T)y 
the Assembly, with slight modifications. 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

13th. MARCH The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1930 
was discussed to-day. The Bill sought to give power to the Commissioners of Police* 
Calcutta, to depute one or more ])olice officers to atten<l any public meeting 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of such meetings. All the motions 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, which had been moved 
by Opposition members on Saturday* were put to vote and rejected. Three motions 
tOT reference or Bill to a Sdeot Committee were under discussion when the 
Council adiourned. While Prof. Humayan Kabir^ who moved rderence of the 
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Bill io a Soloct, Oommiltoo, <‘haracforis(Hl it as a ‘‘Fascist incasnro”, Dr. Eadhakumud 
Mnkhorji, iiKninL; auotkcr int^lion tor reference 1o i^olcct Committee, described it 
as a “Bbvk Ai*t w’.iic.h ^vould shako the very foundation of the civil liberties of 
the ]>eo|)le.” Support inj; th«' measure, ^h' Edirard Bcmthal, IjOiuhv ot the Euroi)oau 
Group, said (lu^ opinion of llieir Group on this measure had already been cx- 
^u’cssed. They sirpporUnl the Bill because they believed that it was reasonable. 
Another reason why tliey supported the Bill was that, the ]>rinci])lc of the Bill 
luul lu'cn in o]>eration h)r s(*veral years anil there was no complaint.. The Home 
Minister was rephiipLi t(> the debate when the Council was adjourned till the 
next day, the t4th. March when for the, lirst time smeo the ini*eption of Troxiii- 
<*ial Autonomy, the. (hwernment snslamed a defeat. There was a tie over au 
Opposition anuuulmiait and tin* Bresident east his vole in favour of the amend- 
ment. The amendment, which was unwed by Dr. RndhokiLmnd Miikherji, (Con- 
j;ress) souj;ht to dclei(‘ the exiilanation detininji, a public, moetiipe;. The Bill lai<l 
down that a ‘‘public nv'etina'’ was a meetuii;' “which is open to the iniblbs or 
any class or any pi>rtiou of public, and tlie meeting; nuj;ht be a }uiblic. meotinij; 
notwithstanding tlio fact that it is held in a private place, and iiotwithstandinji; 
that admission thereto is restricte<l hy ticket or otherwise”. Eighteen voteil for 
and ci^ihteen against tlu' amendment, 'fhe Presidmt. in ^ivin.u: ius casting vote 
in favour of the amendment, remarked that the measure was a new one umlcr 
whic.h powers were sought to l)o ji,iveu to the C-ommissioucr of Bolicc which 
powers did not exist before. In the ease of a tic the rrcsident should ^ive his 
eastinji; vote to maintain the status quo, he declared, amidst cheers from the 
Op]>osition benches. Next day, the 15th. March, in a twenty minutes’ sitting’, the 
bill was passed by the House. lu movinj; that the Bill as amended by the 
Oouncil be ]>assod, the hon. Kliwaja Sir tdazimuddin^ Ifome Minister, said : “Tlie 
Government have decided to a'*<*opt the decision of the House and no effort will 
be made for llie illusion of the amendment, which was carried hy the TJousc 
yesterday urjrinc; deletion of the explanatory idauso that deiined a public mcotinj? 
‘(Opposition G-heers), but on the definite umlerstandiug; that no attempts will bo 
made to oire.umvent t.hc provisions of this measure. The Council at this stage 
was prorogued. 


r)th. MAY : 
to discuss ‘the 


IxoinnKr A. I, 0. C. Ses?^ion 

•An adjournment, motion of ^Ir. Kadsr Biix (Ministerial Coalition) 


failure of tho Government” to give ad(yiuatc d>rotce1iou to persons 

during the disturlmnecs on the occasion of the recent A. 1. G. C. session in Calcutta 
was withdrawn when tho Council re-asscmblcd on the 5th. May. In moving tlie 
motion. iHr. Bux made an attack on tho Ckmgress and on Maiiatma Gandhi, lie was, 
on more than one occasion, ]ndloil up by the I’rosulent. ^Ir. Bux said that the 
Government must have been fully acquainted with the feelings of mdigmition m the 
Bengal Congress, wliieh Imd found vent in the lcK*al Press. Knowing full well the 
trend of events, since the Tripuri tbugress, the Government should have anlicipawl 
that the momcntoiw session of the A. T. C. 0. at Wellington Square might, m all 
probability, give rise to au oi'.casion uecessitatlng adequate protei^tion. Ihe Govern- 
ment wore expected to know that the (hindhian polit‘y of strict adherence to mo 
principle of non-violen{*c and observance of toleration and stnet clisci]>Une m me 
Congress rank and file was but a 'delusion.” He then proceeded to refer 
to instances of HJongress Hooliganism” in tlic /;Congrcs8-governe<l province^ 
Khan BiUiailur MouLoi Mahomad Itirahim (Coalition) said that, if after the 
way in wliich Bengal and BengaBs leader, Mr. bubhas Cvhandra Bose, had 
been ‘‘humiliahnl” in Tripuri, some young men of 

control and <lonc something, their action was not one, which merited very severe 
cicnsure from them. Their action ]>alctl into insigniheanee m comparison with the 
highly ]>rovocalive action of the leatlcrs at Tripuri and the wanton manner in which 
an attempt was made to "humiliate” Bengal and its leader. Pandit Pant s resdutaon 
was conceived in a vindictive spirit, and if there was a reaction to that in Bengal 
and as a result some of Bengal’s young men did sometonj?, ho, for one, 
condemn them very much. Mr- Kamini Kumar Dutta^ leader of the Congiess Party, 
said: "li is regrett-abic, that the mover, under the cloak of an ad 30 urnm<mt monon, 
should avail himself ot the opjxirtunity of calumniating the great national oi^amsa- 
tion, the Indian National Oongross. Keeounting the events preoej^g the A. I. O. O. 
meeting, he said that a very keen feeling was rous^ in the public mind, jme like ox 
whi^ one bad not witnessed in the annals of the Congress 
During the of the iL -X 0. 0. &e public mind was profoundly agitatedf 

m 
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But though there was deep feorur.a: runnin^i; in (he mind of the OaLutta publie, 
whioh was highly agitated, the ])eoplc in general maintained a dignitlcd and calm 
attiliudc, and only a small seetiou of the ])iiblic was over-powered by feelings and 
lost all balance and control. Even Congress volnnteois were assauUeil when trying 
to clici‘k the excesses on the part of a section of the public. Replying to the dthate, 
8ir Nazimucldin, Home Minister, said that the treatment that, had been meted out 
by the A. I. C. 0. to the leaders of the Bengal Congress should be an eye-opener to 
those who were asked to join the Congress and have faith in its sense of jns(i<*e and 
fairness. Loaders of the A. I. C. G. came to Clalcntta with the avowed intenliiui of 
bringing about a settlement ofc the ditlcrcnces annng them. But Pandit dawalmrlals 
‘peace proposal’ was, in the opinion of the Home rdiiiister, like saying “Heads I win, 
hails you lose”. It was quite natural, that, umlor the circumslaiices some young 
men lost their heads. The Home ]\linistcr did not ap})n)vo of their actions and he 
condemned them. But he would like to say this, that, the provocation that was 
oflcred to Bengal was, from her point of view, great. Proceeding, the Home 
Minister maintained that there was no justili<*ation whatsoever Cor the critit‘ism that 
the authorities failed in the (lischarge of their duties as regards maintenance of law 
and order. The Home Minister was sui*]n*iscd at the attai*k levelled against, the 
authorities by the licadcr of the Op]>osition The fat‘ts avcrc that, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, they resented all kinds of interference by the ]>olice. 
llespito all this, the police, out of a sense of their own responsibility, wi‘re tlicie. 
They were not only tlierc. He might tell the House that but. for poli(‘e lieb>, it 
would have been ditHcult for Gandhiji to get down from his compartment and go 
to his car at Howrah station. The Home ]\Iinistcr claimed that., hut for the 
presence of the ]iolicc, persons would have been more seriously assaulted, lie would 
submit that it was not possible for the police to do anything more, liecause they 
were not allowed to go inside the pan dal. In view of the facts stah'd by him t-lie 
Home Minister asked the mover to withdraw his motion which was done. 


The Finance Biel Debate 

9ih. to MAY :--Thc Council devoted the whole of its time to-day to a 
discussion of the point whether Hiq Finance Bill, as passed by the Ijowcr House, 
empowering the Pi-ovincial Government to levy an ungraduated tax of Bs. IK) per 
annum on all trades, professions, callings and employments, was a tax on income 
and therefore ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker. 
Finance Minister, moved that the Finance Bill, as ])assod by the Assembly, bo taken 
into considcx’ation. Ilaja Bhupendra Narayan Singh Bahadur of Nashipur, rising 
on a point of order, maintained that the Bill was ultra vires of the Provincial 
Legislature. He contended that the tax proposed in the Bill was not a tax on 
profession, callings, etc., but was a tax on the whole income of a man engaged in 

S rofessipns, callings, etc., such income also including the income a man miglit 
erive from sources other than his profession or calling, etc. He maintained that, 
as it was a tax on income, it came within the sphere of Federal Subjects, and 
therefore, the Bill was ultra vires^ of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. 0, CK Ormond 
< European) suggeste<l that since differing views were being expressed in the matter, 
he xTOuld like to suggest, as a practical proposition, so that the Govei’nmcnt might 
not be m dimculty after they had begun collecting the lax, that they might before 
(^forcing the provisions seek the views of the Federal Court. Prof. Humayun 
Kahir suggested that some changes^ in one of the clauses of tlic Bill might 
meet the dimculty. Sir Nazimuddin^ Home Minister, maintainal that 

the very fact the Bill sought to impose a flat rate, an ungraduated tax, 

showed that it was not an income-tax. Next day, the 10th. May, giving his 
ruling^ on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadar of Nas/iipun 
the Frcsidmt, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitier, said that the matter was not 
free from doubt. But 3 kj would like to give the matter the benefit of doubt and 
rule in favour of the Bill being not ultra vires of the provincial legislature. The 
announcement drew repeated applause from the Ministerial benches. The House 
then proceeded with the consideration of the Bill. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 

(Con^^'ess) moved that the Bengal Finance Bill bo circulated for the purpose of 
ehoitiag opinion thereon W the 30th July 1939. His motion was lost without 

mvision. Mr. Bumaytm Kahir moved that the Bill be referr^ to a Select 

Commit^ consisting of nme menabers including himself. This motion, too, was 
lost without divism. Mr.^ LaUt Chandra Das^s amendment to restrict the 
operation of the Bdl within the city of Calcutta was also lost without division! 
Mr. Bumaywm Kabw then moved that the Bill shall not remain in force ion 
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more Ihiiii ffoin the dale of (•(iminenecnirnt. ’Ihc motion was pul. to vote but 

was lost by lb to J) V()U‘S. llio C\)ui;ri‘.sri I'urty aiul the Trojin^ssiv c party voted for the 
molu.n, !) members ol the Coalition I'arlv and Bai Bahadur Mmimaihu Nath Bo.v 
a>roj;ressivo larij) remained neutral. Next day, the llth. May, the tiovernment 
sustained a (U'teat over an ()p}H)sili<ui aiueiuhiient, iiiovod ])y liaja Bahadiu Bhn- 

jKnulva Narajjaji^ Leadia* of the rro^iessive I'arly, iiu]>osinu a tax on trade's, 

callings, ]>rotossit)ns ami ciupioj meats, llie amendment was carried by L'5 to 
votes. Jiie amendment sought to make some \crbal alteiations in a iiarticnlar clause. 
Ail the other ann'iidinents movt'd to-ilay were lost. The House divided on two 
occasions. A\ hoii an amendment standing in the name of Mr. ^\as 

]U’ossed to a divisuin, IJai Haliatlur KeahuJi Chaiidni. liund'jiVf who had sunrort- 
ci It, howovcT, remained neutral, aiie lion. ]\lr. M n JSa/krr, Finanee IMimster, 
while it'fusing to aeee)>t the amendments to the Hill, said that tlu' seheme sought 
to bring in money witli the least amount of expenditure. l'»y the imposition of 
(his tax nobotly W()uhl Im haril hit. Xexday, the lllh. May, the ('onmal passed the 
I'lnaiiec Bill. Rephing to the eiiticisms hy the Congress i^arty, the lion. j\Ir. Nalhii 
BanJa^iSarh^r, Finaiu'e iMimster, saiil that the picvioiis day" tlie C’ongross 1‘artv 
by exploiting the Rnropean group made i-ertain ehanges in die Bill. He w'onlll 
have to go to the low’er House again in re.speel of the same, but that w'Onld not 
very mueh delay tin* imposition of llie tax. 

.A rasstnl the Bimgal Kxeise (Amendment) Bill. The Calcutta 

lolice (Amendment) Ihll as )iassed by the Asscmblv M'sleiday w'us hud on the talde 
ahe Council adjourned till Wt'dnisday next, the t7lh. May, w'hen it also iiasseil 
the Cahaittii iMnnieipal Ainendmi'iit and Validation Bill, the Bengal Tenanev (t^ecoiid 
Ameiidm('nt) Bill and the Indian Htami s (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as iV.ssed hy 
tlio liOW’er House. 


XoK-(>Pl?KU.Mi BiLLS 

18th. MAY :-Tho (‘onneil dealt to-day with non-oflleial Bills. Of (ho ten 
measures on the agenda, only one was pas.sed, ''Hie House resolved to cirenlatc six 
of the Bi Us for elieiting (ipinhai. One IMil was “killed” and one was withdrawn. 
As lor the other, a motion was move<l relerring it to a Bolect Ooinnuttee. '’The 
House adjourned for the day before it liad eom*ludi‘d diseussion thereon. Ilio 
Bentjal Runti Boor and Unnhplo!,vd Rafuf Btli, llKIb w'us p-asst'd without a division 
as ameiideil by t]i(‘ Assembly. 'Ilie following are the measures in the case of which 
circulation was doiailed on : (1) Tin* Hvttgal Puhltc Dvmainh Ei^coverii [Amvnd- 
ment Bill, 1037, seeking to amend the Bengal Tiihlif* Oemands Reeovei 7 Aet, lbl3 
so as to protcet honest debtors from detention in civil prisons and to emitinosueh 
detention to debtors proval to be rceah'itrnnt or fraudulent ami dishonest; fi) the 
Bmtjal JitveniL* (Amvdmcnt) Bill, llKtS, (3) the Bentnil Food AdulUra- 

tion {Ameiidvmit) Bill, JlHiS, swking to amend the existing Aet in order to make 
It elastic enough, so that no real otlendcr can oseiijo the ])unishmcjit prescribed 
by the law; (-1) the Jit nan I of humoral Traffia (AmandTiwnf) Bill 

1938, seeking to elfect a slight <diaiige in the deiinition of brothels ; (o) the Beuual 
Eatutes Bariiiion {Amcndmimt) Bill, 1938 ; and (0) the Be7igal Land Alienation BilL 

KisiNd Tidk of Communausm 

JU't'd for taking early steps to **8top the rising tide of (fommu- 
nabsm in Bengal^ and to this end, substituting separate communal cJc(*torales by 
joint electorates wdth reservation of seats for the minorities, was emjihasiHcd in a 
resolution movwl by IVIr. Lalit Chandra Das (Oongi-css) to-day. Mr. Dus 
moved that an address bo presented to his Kxcelicucy the CJovornor of Bengal, tJhrough 
uio President of the Bengal Legislative C?ouneiI, rcmicsting His Excellency to rceom- 
mend to me aulhoriticB coneerncnl that very caily siej s should be taken in this 
bohdi. Mr. Das strongly comhunned the activities of tlio Bengal Ministry, and })ar- 
ticulany uic utterances of the Chief Minister as being res]'onsilde for rousing coin- 
muind mssions. lh*of. Humaijm Ktibir (Krishak 1^’oja) said that the policy of the 
Bxitish Government had ahvays been to sot up one community against another in 
India m their own interest. This ]>olicy of *<livide and rule' was responsible for 
the present state of aliairs in the country. But he did not believe that any useful 
nur|K)se would be served by ajuiealiug to others to settle the differences existing 
j^tiveeu the two great commumUes. The hon’blo Khwaia Bir JSfazimuddin, Home 
Munster, replying, repiwliated the charge made against the Ministiw and the Chief 
Mimster, He contended tiiat compared to the conditions prevailing in provinces like 
Bmar and the U. l\ the people in Bengal were living in amity and peace. ^It 
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appears to the Government”, remarked the Home Minister, “that there is a deliberate 
move to stir up communal passion by some interested parties cs])ecially the Natio- 
nalist papers, and those who are now directing the activities of the Congress in 
Bengal. In spite of the activities of newsi)apcrB and Congressmen, the (Jovernment 
had been able to maintain peace and order in the province. He a]')prehencled that if 
the House adopted tlie resolution, it would rather help in accentuating the communal 
differences. Tlie Government would welcome criticisms ^ of their actions, but surely 
nobody could condemn the Government on the issue which was the subject matter of 
discussion in the House. The Government, however, would not take part in the 
discussion, and would simply forward the proceedings of the debate to His Excellency 
the Governor ; because it was a matter which was not the immediate concern of the 
Local Government. Mr, Das’s resolution was lost without a division. 

Indian Immigration into Burma 

The Council thereafter passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Nu7' AInned, deciding 
to present an address to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the President,, 
Bengal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to make a representation to 
the Government of India protesting strongly against tlie Government of Burma's 
move to impose restrictions on Indian immigration, 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved a resolution re(‘ording the Councirs comi>lotc 
disapproval of the attempt being made by the British Government to amend tlie 
Government of India Act 1935, with a view to concentrating all i cowers, in the 
event of a war emergency, in the hands of the Central Government. But the Council 
adjourned till the 22nd. before the motion was taken into consideration. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

22nd MAY to 28th. JUNE The Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill came up for consi- 
deration on the 22iid. May. Dr. i?. K, Mukkerjee made a stringent critidsm of the Bill 
while moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for die purpose of eliciting oiiini- 
on thereon by the 30th June, 1939. ‘^It is part of a larger scheme to reduce the power of 
the Hindus all over India because the Hindus and specially the Bengal Hindus have 
been the foremost in the fight for the freedom of their connl.ry. But was politics a 
mere matter of counting of heads”, asked Dr. Mukherjee, “and of infant heads ? 
The great Moslem majority of 55 per cent, dwindled into 25 per cent as tax 
payers and further shrank into 12 per cent, in the sphere of higher education ami in- 
to similar positions of minority in the sphere of independent profession, legal, medi- 
cal or commercial. An important phase of world-polities was fought out on the 
principle of “No representation, no taxation” and led to the emergence of the IJuUcd 
States of Amei’ica. If the Bengal Hindus were kept out of their re])rcscntaiioii in 
proportion to taxation, a separation of Hindu Bengal from Moslem might be inevi- 
table. If the Moslems must separate from Hindus at elections and sat separately in 
the Legislature, let them separate in education and olher maters, let them part with 
their purses”. Next clay, the 23rd. May, opposing the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barkerh 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) 
launched a severe attack on the provisions of the Bill. ]\Ir. Das said that the princi- 
ple underlying the Bill was obnoxious and there was no justification. He pointed out 
that the facts and figaires given on tlic previous day by the hon. Sir Nazim iiddiii 
were wholly misleading. Mr. B. C, A, Hunter, Leader of the European Group, 
maintained that the system of separate electorates would not have the bad results 
predicted about it. On the contraiw, it should tend to eliminate communal strife. The 
European Group agreed that consideration should be given to the important factors of 
numerical strength and financial contributions, but they also held tlic view tliat ai»y 
considerable party majority in the Coiqsoration was an evil and that only ])y the 
abolition of that considerable majority could the welfare of the (uty be proi)erly safe- 
guarded. Iheir group supported mo motion. Mi, Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, Deputy 
Ihresident of the Council, criticised the attitude which the Hindus had taken up with 
regard to this measure, and said that the Hindus looked at the Bill with a perjudiced 
mind and did not try to realise the attitude of the Muslims. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Coalition Group, said that he did not like sc])aratc electoi*ates 
hut he felt that there w^as a necessity for Muslims for working separately at present. 
Prof, Humoyun Kahir (Krishak Praja) criticised the line of ar^iment of Khan Baha- 
dur Abdul Kmm that sepai-ale electorates were bad and yet it should be worked and 
maintained that it was in its interests that British imperialism set up one community 
^^ainst another. Affairs in the country at present wa-e most dcnlor&le, but the only 
soluiaon of that problem was the creation of an atmosphere in which the two comma- 
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iiitics mi^ht realise the si n]*idity of tlieir action in stamling soimrate fiom each other, 
lie inaintaiiiod that their ^ salvation lay in the unity of interests of 
Hindus and jMuslims. C’ontinuin^ his speech on the next day, the 24th. May, 
Trof. Kabir reiterated his opinion that separate (‘loctorate aftbrdecl no ]>rotection to 
the minority (‘Omnuinity and }>leaded hn- the acceptance of his tornuda, which pro- 
vided for joint idectoratos with the condition that every succossiul candidate should 
secure at least twenty-iivc y<(^v cent of the voles cast both by the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Prof. Humayun Kaliir said that it was the last duty of the Government 
to do everything, which ])romot(‘d i!,ood relationshij) between the ditleront commu- 
nities. lie .appealed to the Chief Minister, ns the head of the Government, not to do 
anythin.^ which nnj»ht accentuate the tliHerences existing, between the two great 
communities. Intervening in the. dehnto, llio Chief Minister, !Mr. A. AL Faziid Huq, 
said that he had never put ^ himself forward as a (.‘ongress candidate. But some 
years back, 'snIuIo. one party in the C\)ngr(‘ss sn])ported the candidature of his rival, 
he thought it^ was open to him to got the su])]>ort of the other scHion. There was 
no need for him to sign any (.'ongress creed, because at that time he was already a 
member of the C^aigrcss (ironi<‘al cheers from th(^ Opposition). He had bec^n so tor 
more than twenty-live years. Bui later he severed his connection with tlic Congress 
along with Mr. Jmnah, the laic Mr. Alahomed Ah, the late Mr. t^ankat Ali and 
others because “they were thoroughly convincetl that the ('engross was indulging in 
eonmumalism of the worst kind,’’ (Cries of ‘(piestioiP, question’, from the Congress 
benches). The C'hicf Minister said that under the present circumstances in India, 
separate electorates lor the various communities wore the only solution. At the present 
moment, lie remarked, tlie o]»inions of dificrciit communities wore so sharply divided, 
and preiudiees were so strong in the mind of one community against another, that 
there coulil be no alternative to seuara to electorates. He asserted that the BUI might 
not be aeccptahle to Calcutta Hindus, but it was acceptable to Hindus outside Calcutta. 
Kegarding threats of civil disobedience, he said that if any unconstitutional agitation 
was started, they would know how to meet the situation. He dcchired that the Con- 
gress lulministration of the aHairs of the Oon^oratiou luid been most lamentable, and the 
time had come to set matters right. At this stage, there were intenuptions from the 
Op}»osition and the Chief Minister flared up and said : “We want to turn the Congress 
out”, Nc.\t day, the ftSlh. May, the House agreed to take the Bill into consideration, on the 
motion of the hon. hir. Nuh'ni Hanjari Sarker. Dr. liadha Kuimnl MtikorjcFs amend- 
ment tliat the Bill be <’irculated for the pnirpose of eliciting opinion thereon was rejected 
without a division. Altogether six s]5cakcr8 participated in the debate, including two 
Ministers, Mr. //, B. Buhratoardy and Mr, Nalini Jianjan Sarkar. Mr. barker saiil 
tliat ho personally felt that a just treatment had not been meted out to the Hindus. He 
said that by giving the Hindus three more elected seats it would be j ossililc to ]»acify 
the resentment expressed by the Hindus throughout the province, it not to satisfy nil 
sections of them. 9’his could be done without in any way aflccting tlu^ Btrcngtn of 
representatives of the ]\luslim community in the House. Hefcrring to the demand for 
the resignation of the Castc-Hindu Ministers, Mr. yaikor said tliat he did not consider 
that the stage ha<l come when the extreme steps of resign alien shouhl be taken. The 
provisions of the Bill wore severely criticiscKl by Khan Baliadur Shaikh Mahomed Jan 
of tlio Coalition Party. He sounded a note of warning to the (Tovcnmient against 
the danger of the introduction of separate electorates with regard to tlm Calcutta 
Corporation. He stressed the necessity of satisfying the demands of the Hindus l>y 
giving them two or three additional seats. Mr. Jianjit Pal Chondhury (Congress), 
welcomed the “tliroat of retaliation” held out by the Cliicf Minister on tlie previous 
day, bafause such a tlireat would compel the disintegrated Hindus to combine for 
the sake of self-preservation. The Bill was taken up for consideration clause by 
clause on Monday, the 2Sth. May, when for the tliird time tlie Government sustained 
tmother defeat by 21 to 20 votes on the amcn<lmcnt moved by Khan BMiib Abdul 
ilamid Choudliury (Coalition). By this amendment the Khan Haliib sought to reduce 
the number of 8 nominattKi scats to 4 as provided in sub-clause 2 of clause 3 of 
the Bill, in tlic ])roposcd clause (h). The Krishak-Praja Party, die Congress 
Party, the Progressive Party and the mover (Coalition) voted for the motion. 
The House dien adjourned and re-assembled on the 14tli. June and resuming con- 
sideration of the Bill, dealt with only one non-official amendment seeking to in- 
troduce certain prinHpics on which the Government should hll up the four nominated 
seats in tlie Coiiwation. The amcndmenji was, however, lost Next day, the 15th. 
June, a stron|^ reproof that* no member of the House, whether a Minister or anybody 
else, should intemipt another member who did not give w^ay, was administered by the 
hon. Mr. ^S't C, ATtVra, President when Prof. Bumayun JTa/^trwas internipted by Mr, 
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H. 8, Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour, Discussion on the Bill was then conti- 
nued. Five noii-oh'cial aincudmonts wcie moved to the clause re^iardini*; 
nomination, but all of tliem were rejected. The House then adjourned till 
the 20th. June when, by lib \otes aj;ainst 15, it rejected an amcndnient of Jh*of. Huma- 
yiin Kabir, which wanted to retain the system of joint eladoiate under certain 
conditions. The amendment ■jU'ovidetl that a llindii or a Mahomedan candidate, in 
order to be declared duly elected, must secure not less than 25 ])er cent of the 
votes cast by voters of his own community and not less than 10 ]>er cc^nt of the 
votes cast by voters of the other community. Frof. Kabir claimed that if his 
formula was accepted by the House, it would go a long way towards solving the 
communal problem that had assumed such alarming ])rO])ortions to-day. Under 
the existing Calcutta ]\Iunicipal Act, there -were joint electorates in which Muiioine- 
dan seats were reserved But the amending Bill now inulcr discussion sought to 
do away with the ]>resent system and have separate electorates for the IMahomedaiis. 
If his amendment was carried then they Avould liavc joint electorates for tlie w'Jiole 
of Calcutta and would at the same time have nc(*cssary ]>rotection for the minoiity 
communities. It w’as desirable, the speaker emphasiBcd, that only such persons 
should be returned who enjoyed the confidence of all tJic communitieH. Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Muzzaimiddiu Hosam (Coalition) and the hon. jMr. Tanvizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Lo{*al Belf-Govcrnmcnt, oxiposcd the amendment. Next day, the 
21st. June, the Council dealt with four non-oliicial amendments to C-iause III of 
the Bill relating to tlie system of nomination. All the four amendments wliich 
sought to make an allotment of the four seats available, as a result of the 
acceptance by the House of Khan Saiiob Hamid Ckaudhurys amendment, 

reducing the number of nominated seats from eight^ to four, wore negatived. 'Jlie 
first amendment moved by Khan Balieb Abdul Hamid Chaudhury, which sought to 
give three of tlieso four seats to the Scheduled (-astes to be reserved for them in 
the general constituency and one seat to the Mahomedans was negatived by .'ll 
against 25 votes. The Congress Party, the Progressive Party, the Krishak Praja 
Party and one nominal ed member voted in supi/ort of the aniondmeni, while tlic 
Coalition Partly and the European Group voted against it. The three other 
amendments moved by Mr. K, K. DuU, Mr. i?. Paul ClioniUmry and Mr. 
X. 0, Das wore lost without a division. Next day, the 22nd. Juno, barring 
the change tliat the clause had undergone following the acceptance of Khan 
Bahib Abdul Hamid Chattdhtiry's amendment, all other non-ofludal amendmeutB to 
tlie clause were negatived. An attempt on the part of non-ollicial members to make 
an allotment of the four seats released out of the nominated blca*. failed an<l IJie 
Clause was i^assed with Bie only modilication relating to tlie number of nominatcil 
seals. An amendment moved by Prof. Hvmayun Kabir, seeking to raise tlie number 
of elcc-tcd scats from 85 to 99, \vas lost witliout a division, B^ another amendment 
to Clause V of the Bill, Prof. Kabir wauled to do away with the provision for 
separate electorates and increase the number of 'Muslim voters. Prof. Kabir thought 
that any Muslim ]iuying rent should be trcateil as a voter. lie also cm}>hasise(l that 
adult franchise should be introduced as that would increase the numbtu* of Muslim 
voters in the city. Kcplying, the hon. Khwaja Sir Nazmuddin, Homo Minister, 
said that there could be no question of adult franchise for local bodies, specially 
municipalities where the whole ininciplc was based on the fact that tliose who paid 
for the ui>koep of the city should have a say in the matter of the administration of 
the adairs of the city. Ho said that the Government proposed to deal witli th<i 
(lucstion of lowering the franchise and with that object in view' they propostnl to 
introduce a Bill veiy shortly and w'hcn tiic franchise W’-as low^cred the number of 
votes would become more. iVof. Kabii^a amendment w’as negatived by 25 against 12 
votes. Mr, LaUt Chandra Das also moved an amendment so<‘king to delete the 
provision for separate electorates. The amenclniont was lost without a division. Prof. 
Kabir by another amendment w'antcti to add a iiew provision to Clause V that 
evei;y woman shall be qualified as an elector of the women’s constituencies an<l every 
Indian Christian shall bo qualified as an elector of the Indian OJiristian consti- 
tuencies. The amen<lmcnt w'as rejected. Clause Y of the Bill was still under consi- 
deration when the House adjourned till the next day, the 23rd June, when opj^osition 
amendments urging representation of Indian conimoi’cial interest on the Calcutta 
Coiporation were rejected. Clause 5 of the Bill, laying down qualifications for fran- 
chise, was thereupon passed with only a verbal modification. Prof. Humayim 
Kabir {Kiishak Proja) severely criticised the Ministry for ignoring the legitimate 
claims of Indian commercial interests in the City to be ropresented on the Calcutta 
Corporation. He pointed out that the European community had got more seats hi 
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iho Corporation than tlioy 'svoro oniillod to ^oi The amondmont. -vvas prosfiod to a 
division and iio^alutHl by ‘.M nji.ainst. II Notes. IMr. Narcsh Nafh 3Iukhcrj{ of tho 
C5’>in!;ross Tarty also moved an ameiubuent pressinii, iho. elaims of tlic Benj^al National 
(Miamber of Comnieiee, the r^liislim Cliambei* of Commerce and the Indian Chamber 
of (Mmmen‘e for n^prosenlation in the C-alcnlta ('orporation. ]\Ir. Hcott J\crr 
(Enropean) (vpposupu the amendment repudiated the snauestion that Ihc^ Euro])eanR 
ha(i a larger repnsentation than wliat tliev were ontith'd to j;et. He said that t.hc 
Europi'ans paid* 15 per cent ol the coimobdated rates and also ]'ald, in addition to 
thab licence fees on trades <*tc. (‘sttmated at 1.‘ lakhs of rnpoi's luu* annum. A dec- 
rease in the representation of the Eunvpean community would not only be unsalis- 
fai'tory but, also i»e iiniiistilied. .Air, Muk'it'rji'a aimMubuent.^ \Nas lost without a 
(livision. Clause 0 of the Bill lavbn; down tin' (pialili«*atioa for election ns (hnn- 
cillor was under consideration when the House adjourned till the ?.Tth. Juno, 
when the thinl reading of the Bill <‘<unmenced. Briwious to this, the second 
readine; was passi'd. 'Hn' only amendment nnned ])y liai Mtnimathd Naih 
Bofic ^Bahadur, to hier<‘ase the nnmhm- of repiestmtalion from one to two 
of the Ward No lelatiicj. to Tollyunnj, by redmana the number of re- 

presentation from 2 to one of* the Waid No. hi relatin'!; to {''aiiaikiir, was put to 
(livision and lost. Tiie ollu'r amendments were m)t moved at all, many of Nvhich 
wore out of order. XeKt day, theSHUi. Juno, the ('ouncil passinl the Bill without 
division. The only (dianae ellecti'd was tin' reduction in the number of nomi- 
nated seats from oiaht to four, ddie Bill now .uoes to the Lower House again for 
its roeonsidcratiou ‘ in the amended foim. The House then adjourned to meet 
a-gain on the 7lh. July* 
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Proceedings of Madras Assembly 

Winter Session — Madras — 17th. to 27th, January 1939 

The Public Health Bill 

The Winter Session of the Madras Legislative Assembly cominoncod at Madras 
on the January 1030. A rcsolulioii cKpressin^ sorrow at the death of Mr. 
K. Raman Memn, the Minister aiui conveying the. sympathy of the House to the 
family of Iho dcccasoil ^vas ]>asscd. The Premier, I^Ir. 0, Hajagopaladuvn, niovo<l 
tlic resolution, and party Icadijrs asso'dated themselves in paying their tributes to 
the late Mr. Menon. The House next proccedinl with the discussion of the 
Public Health Bill. An Opposition anieudmcut to exclude the Oity of 
Madras from the purview of the measure was op])Oscd by the Government, 
and. was rejected by the House. The Assembly turned down an amendment 
that provision be made for oloctioii hy the Legislature of rc]>rcsentatlvcs to 
serve on the Health Board. Supporters of the proposal cxprossotl ^ the view 
that the sele(‘.t committee had taken a “rctrogratlo” stop in substituting for 
the system of elec‘.tion provided for the original Bill a system of nomination. 
The Premier and the Mmister for Public Health spoke op]>osing the amendment. 
They stressed that the balance of opinion in the select committoc favoured the system 
of nominations and that it was best calculated to ensure satisfactory working of 
the Board, which was there to advise Government on matters roforretl to it and was 
in no sense intended to function as a sort of chock on the (Tovernment. The 
Heal Ih Minister ndilQil that challenge was thrown out that the Government sliould 
shoulder the entire responsibililjr for wi^rking the Act and the view was cx]>ressecl 
that the principle of election might result iu poi>ular ropresentatives being saddled 
with otlium for a'ds for which they were not really responsible. It was in the 
light of this consideration that the Select Committee had, the Minister staled, favoured 
nomination. Next day, the 18th. January, over fifty clauses of the BUI were considered. 
A few amendments proposed by the members of the Op|K)sition, calculated to 
improve the Bill in certain details, were aci»cpted by the Minister for Public Health 
and carried. The main priiici])lcs of the Bill as regards the controlling authorities 
and their powers, the constitution of tho Health Board, its composition and 
functions, as sot out in Chapter II of the Bill, the provisions relating to water- 
supply, drainage, sanitary couvenionees, abatement of nuisance and so on, were kept 
intact. The House made rapid progress on tho next day, tho 19th. January, and 
finished consideration of tho clauses. Thohon, Dr. Raj an moved the third reading 
without a si^eech and the motion was carried. The Governmeat accepted an amonct- 
ment moved by Mr. Venkatasuhbayya exempting conscientious objectors from vac- 
cination or inoculation in cases of notification ot epidemics, provided they a^^ree to 
isolate themselves by conforming to restrictions that might bo imposed in this b )halL 
Any person who commits a breach of an undertaking given by him before a 
magistrate, in this respect, it is laid down, ^shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to three months or with fine, or with both." 

Estates Land Enquiry Comm. Betort 

20tti. to 27th. JANUARY The Beporb of tbe Madras Estates Land Enquiry 
Oommitt^ came up for discussion on the 20th. January, Moving that the Beport be 
taken into consideration, the hon. Mr. T, Prakasam, Mmister for l^venue (thq 
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Chahman of the Coniniittco), Byokc for close upon two hours and dwelt on the main 
recommendations contained in tJie majority report. Mr. rrakusam contended that the 
recommendations of the Committee were neither levoliilionary nor expropriatory. Nor 
were they of a soidalistic or communistic character. The majority recommendations, 
he argued, were based on solid facts and were fonunlatcd by the Committee to “render 
bare justice wiiich had been denied to ryots for some reason or other for a very loii^ 
time.” Mr. lhakasam had not eoiiciuded his s]>eecii when the House adjourned till 
the next day, the 21st January, when he reiterated his prefatory rcmaik tliat tlie re- 
commendations ot the Committee were neither socialistic nor cxjnopriatory in charaidcr ; 
and that they were sought to do bare justice to the ryot ivliich was denied to liim for 
along time, “if justice is notin tlic Jteport’’, the Minister pleaded, “reject it by all 
means, and T shall not have the slightest objection.” 'llic House took up the discussion 
of amendments on IMonday, the 2?rd. January, when a Congress member moved an 
amendment recommending to tJie Cio\einment to bring in suitable legislation based on 
the report of the C-oinm it (ce. The Hj eaker, B, tSwmlmnimtln, \\\(\\\iw\ the mo- 
tion snould contain a recommendation. This was the form under “dyaichy.” 9110 
Government had now changed and was j^art of an autonomous legislature. The 
rremicr, Mr G. liajagopalachau, intervening, said that the form of the resolution was 
quite correct. The Speaker said that as the executive was resj onsible to it the legis- 
lature could ask the Government or ilirect it to do what it wanted. 'Ihc Premier said 
that a resolution of the House shouUl be only a recommendation to the Government 
as the latter w'as resjioiisiblcfor initiating legislation. Unless the legislature began direct- 
ly to govern, and thus become itself the executive, it could only pass resolutions of a 
rcc(mimen(latory character. Otherwise, the cxeeutive would become a mere pennanent 
service and this w’as not the inlention of the Constitution. "Ihc Speaker agreed with the 
Premier. Next day, the 24th. January, while Congress members accorded it enthusiastic 
support, the zemindar and (*ertain other mombeis of the Oi)])ositiou strongly opposed 
it. The lucmbcrs of the Moslem Long no gave it a qualified su]>port. Mr. W, K, 
Langleg (Enropean group) eharaeterized the conciusionB as “contiscatory and expropria- 
tory.” He described the roj.ort as a most, interesting historial document, but like 
most history it was. he said, entirely fallacious, lie contended that tlie autliois of 
the Permanent Settlement had held that the zamludais were the i»ro]uiotois of the 
soil and said that “to take just one class of landowner and ]>roccrcl by the simiJe process 
of dispossessing him and giving his land to s<)me]K)dy else, is not Blalcsmanshlp hut 
simply plain confiscation.’ The Draft bill attached to the rejort meant ‘1'oliowing the 
Moscow precedent.” H w'ould deprive the (Joveimncnt itsclt of any onort unity later 
on of getting its fair share of the rent. 'Ihc piopcr attitude of ^ the Govcinment, he 
said, would have been to conduct an ini]*urtial ami ccanprehensivo inquhy into the wdiule 
land system of this Presidency aiul correct abuses where they existed. Next day, 
the 25th. January, Mr. T, T, Krislmumctchari criticising the recommendations observed" ; 
“Tlie material collected is most valuable as a basis lor further enquiiy ; but the re- 
commendations, informed as they have been by a naiTow conception of the Committee’s 
duty, are hopelessly inadequate, and while they destroy the Zemindar, bring no relief 
to the worker aiulbenefit a class which has less title to protection than the Zemindax’S 
themselves.” Mr. Faliam Maju sj oke sui>p.orting Mr. Kala Venkat Bao*s amendment 
and contended that there was dcHnitc histoiical evidence to establish that the lyot 
was the owner of the soil. Mr. Baslmr Ahmed Sayced suggested that tliere should be 
an investigation of the question by a proper tribunal. Mr. Krishna Eao and Mr. 
SapthaHshi Beddiar spoke questioning the findings of the Committee. The evidence, 
Mr. Krishna llao contended, had not neen properly weighed by the committee. Mr. 
Appadurai Pillai, criticising the Committee’s recommendations, urged that the vario- 
us regulations, enactments and instructions should be colla^tively viewed. If viewed 
in parts they would not, he said, present a definite picture. Mr, Malang Ahmed Batcha 
expressed the view that there could be no doubt tliat ownership of the soil vested in 
the ryot. Speaking on tlie next day, the 26th. January, the hon. Mr. 0. Bajagopalacha- 
rtar. Prime Minister, extended tliat the zamindar "was neither absolute owner nor 
co-owner with the ryot of the land and was merely holder of an office under the Blate 
collecting revenue from pai-ticular areas, for which he was paid vei7 liberal commis- 
sion under the Settlement of 1802* No question of compcnsaling the zamindaiMhe 
Premier maintained, ai'ose- Where a whole system had gone wrong, no State could 
afford to pay compensation for putting an end to that system. Zamindars might ssk 
for “compassionate grants or pensions” but certainly no compensation could be allowed. 
As for forests, what was intended by the Committee, the Premier said, was to secure 
better management of these ‘^public utilities.” The Premier appealed to the House to 
accept the report whose two cardinal points were that ownership of the land 
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was in the pattadar and that the zamindar’s ‘‘usurpation’’ of the State’s 
right in respect of enhancement of revenue should be put an end to. 
Next day, the 27tli. Januarv, the amendments of Messrs, Basheer Ahmed Sayeed and 
Mahboob Ali Baig were deemed to have been withdrawn, as the inenibcis were 
absent from the House at the time of voting. The amendment of Mr. Saptha/ishi 
Beddtar was not pressed, hir. G. Krishna Bad's amendment suggesting a refereiu*e 
of theEeport to a representative Committee presided over by a Judge of the High 
Court, was rejected without a division. The House accci>ted the Revenue Mmiste'i'‘s 
motion that the report of the Committee be taken into consideration with the amend- 
ment of Mr. Kala Venkat Rao. commending to the Goveininent “to brinu in 



replied to the debate and spoke’ 
discussion terminated, and the House adjourned st7ie dte. 

Budget Session*— Madras— 20th, February to 13th. May 1939 

Finan-cial Statement for 1939 —40 

The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 20th. February, 1939. Mr. 
C, Rajagopalachariar. Premier presented the Budget for 1939- iO. 1 he Budget showed a 
revenue deficit of Es. 17,27,000. Ine Premier said that the actual budgolaiy position re- 
vealed a gap of Es. 42,39,000. The Government proposed to biing in two taxation mea- 
sures immediately, one for the levy of a tax upon tne sale of I'ctiol and the other upon 
the sale of electricity. The Premier pointed out that the receipts under these two 
Bills amounting to 15.12 lakhs and the enhanced duty on (*ountry s]niit (Ea. 
10,00.000) in non -prohibition districts would reduce the gap to Es. 17.27, It is 
proposed to cover this deficit of Rs, 17,27,000 by the levy ot a vend tax on tobacco 
a tax on the sale of goods generally and an entertainment tax : and necessary Bills for 
the purpose are expected to be introduced in the legislature in March after the voting 
on the Budget is over. Eevenue in 1939-40 is estimated at Es. 10,23,45,000. Allow- 
ance has been made for the extension of prohibition to the North Arcot district 
from October 1, 1939. Prohibition will then be in force in four districts, covering: 
about one-fifth of the area of the province, the total amount of annual revenue 
foregone being about Es. 65 lakhs. 

Expenditure on Eevenue account is estimated at Es. 16,40,72,000. It includes 
provision for new expenditure, involving an annual cost of a})out 35 lakhs and 
non-recurring expenditure of about Es. 05 lakhs ultimately. The i^rovision 
niadenext year under both heads together is about Es. ^ lakhs. Capital expenditure 
in 1939-40 is estimated at Es. 91,34,000 of which Es. 68,73,000 represents remunera- 
tive expenditure. Long-term loans to agriculturists, local bodies and others arc esti- 
mat^ at Es. 1,44,49,000, which includes Es. 75 lakhs for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. In addition, another prorision of Es. 75 lakhs has been made for 
short-term loans to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Against the anticipated remu- 
nerative capital expenditure and long-term loans, amounting to Es. 2 32 22 000 the 
Budget provides for a net borrowing of Es, 150 lakhs next year, the balance bcinfr 
expected to be found from the other resources of the Govenimeut. The Budiret 
contempMes also the issue and discharge, within the year, of Treasury Bills to a 
total of Es. five crores next year. 

The closing cash balance at the end of the year is estimated at Es 43 77 000 
taking into amount the deficit Es 17,27,000, but excluding the riurof 

6«,^ntiM m the Famine Belief Fund and the reserve funds of electric systems 
When the rend to on tobacco, the toon sales of goods and the entertainments 
to are approved by the l^islature, and the revenue deficit is covered, the closing 
cash balance •will be inptoed automatically by the amount realized from thcM 
taxes, which is Mtimated at Es. 20 lakhs in 1939-40. Assuming that thev ^ 
levied from October 1939, the Famine Edief Fund and Se^reserve fund of 
electric systems ai*e expected to have to their credit, in cash and securitipQ 7 ?a 
61,31,000 and Es. 25,78, & respectively, on March Si!’ 1& The caifiM U&ties 
and^sets of ^eprovmce on March 31, 1940 axe estimated at about Es 19i crores 
and Es. 32 cror^, i^spectively, the corresponding figures on March Si, 1940 being Esv 
2(^ crores and Es. 3^ croies re^ectivcly. The revenue account for 1937-88 closed 

anticipated in a^rS 

CTtimate, As a rreult of this, ^d short expenditure outside the revenue account, 
theyto closed 'With a casii balance of Es. 1,36,87,000 against Es. 1,0988 000 
ftnticipated m ihe rbvised estimate. The expenditure during the year on p^'^ 
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for whieh. a loan of Rs. 1,04,03,000, was raised in August 1937 was Es. 1,05,34,000. 
llie Revenue Account (revised estimate for 1938-39), is exi^ected to close with a 
surplus of Rs. Rs. 2,43,000, against Rs. 12,000 anticij^ateu in the Budget, not- 
withstunding the fact tliat, owing to unforeseen calamities like floods cyclone and 
the failure of the monsoon, land revenue, amounting to nearly Rs. half a crore for 
last year has to be lemitted. Heavy shortage occur under excise, Stamps and 
Registration. As against these, credit has been taken for the transfer of Rs. 
42,55,000 from the Elinor Ports Fund balances to general revenues in pursuance of 
the Act passed by the Legislature recently. 

Ca])ital expenditure and loans and advances are less than the budgeted figure 
by Rs. 5,22,000 which is partly due to the discontinuance of the system of pen- 
sions ill respect of oliicers under the rule-making control of tlie i>roviiicial 
CJovernment. Loans gi*anted by the Government direct to agriculturists for relief 
of indebtedness are much loss than the Rs. 50 lakhs }>rovidca in the Budget, and 
the saving has been utilised for the grant of short-term accommodation to the 
extent of about Rs. 40 lakhs to the Central l..and Moitgage Bank. As against ^e 
open market loan of Rs. 1,51,29,000, raised in September 1938, the total amount 
expected to be disbursed by I^Iarch 31. 1939, on remunerative expeiulilure and long- 
term loans to local bodies and others is about Rs. 2,20,90,000. Qhe total amount 
of Treasury Bills issued during the year was Rs. 1,90 lakhs, the whole of which 
will be dist‘harged within the year. The closing cash balance at the end of the year 
is estimated at Rs. 55,10,000. 

Eleotr r GIT'S? & Petrol Sales Tax Bills 

After the presentation of Uie Budget, the House referred to Select Committees 
the Bills introduced by the Prime Mmisiter for the im] osition of a duty on elec- 
tricity and a tax on retail sales of \ etrol. Q he I’rime Minister justified the measu- 
res and said that they were brought up in pursuance of the policy of the Govern- 
ment to shift the burden of provincial taxation more and more on those who (‘ould 
alibrd to bear it. The Government, the I’rime Minister observed, had taken credit iu 
the Budget for the proceeds from these two sources of taxation and must stand or 
fall on the vote of the House. 

Ca:^als and Ferries Bill 

The hon. Mr. Yaktth Easan, Minister for Public Works, introduced a Bill 
further to amend the Canals and Public Ferries Act 1890 for certain purposes and 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The House gave leave to 
the Minister to introduce tlie Bill. There being no amendment, the Minister moved 
that the Bill be passed into Law. The motion was accepted and the Bill was passed. 
General Discussion of Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY to 24th. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget 
commenced on the 22nd. February and concluded on tlie 24lh. Among the important 
points stressed in the course of the discussion by the members were the need for 
reducing the burden of taxation, the devcloj^ment of agriculture by educating the 
ryots as to the improved methods of cultivation, the introduction of tax on agri- 
cultural incomes and greater encouragement to Indian system of Medicine. Next 
day, the 23rd. February, among die various points urged by the members were the 
need for reducing interest charges by i-aising fresh loans at cheaper rates, the Tunga- 
badhra project, and the allotment of a larger amount for scholarships for Harijans. 
The hon. Mr. C, RajagopalachaHar gave a detailed reply to the various criticisms, on 
the concluding day of the debate, the 24th. Feb. He specially dealt with the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing policy and pointed out that their remunerative works showed a 
profit. Referring to the opposition to the study of Hindustani, the Premier r^et- 
ted that the saltation had developed into a regular piopaganda for promoting class 
hatred, which was not good for anybody. Study of Hmaustani was necessary iu 
the interests of the people and he felt that the future generation would not find 
fault with him. 

ELECTRicrry & Petrol Sales Tax Bills (oontd.) 

25th, FEBRUARY The Electricity Duty Bill and the Motor Spirit Taxation 
Bill were passed to-day, with a few minor amendments, after a detailed discussion 
of clauses lasting over four houi-s* Objection was raised to bringmg in high sp^ 
Diesel and crude oil within the scope of the Motor Spirit Bill in the Select 
Committee stage. Elaborate arguments were addressed by the Opposition &at 
the inclusion ctf this commodity for taxation by the Select Committee could not 
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be pcrniittcHl on constitutional j>rounds, as it wnt beyond the scope of the Bill 
as ni’sfc introduced in the House.^ The Prime Minister contended that the taxation 
of crude oil was com]>rehondc(l in the orig,inal Bill, as it was a form of motor 
spirit like petrol and came rip,htly within the definition of motor spirit. Even- 
tually, the Speaker ruled out the objeetion, doclarinf»; that “thouji;h in defining 
the term ‘motor spirit’ the old Bill referred to a commodity ordinarily used as 
motive power for motor vehicles, yet the tax w^as not on sales of motor si)irit used 
or sold for pm*])oscs of motor vehicles but on all sales of motor s]>irit used or 
sold, whatever the pururso.” Amendments moved by the Opposition with a view 
to excluding ‘Diesel and crude oil’ from taxation and to reducing the rate of tax 
on petrol to one anna a gallon, were rejected. Commending the Bill to the House 
for third reading, the Prune Minister expressed the hoi)e that “as a result of 
this taxation, we will not be in want of resources to do scrvii'C to the people”. 
Ho sought the blessing of the members ‘not only for the final passage of the 
Bill but also in the enforcoincnt thereof.” The House at this stage adjourned 
to mext again on the 15th. March. 

Voting on Budort Djsmanos 

l5th. to 30th. MARCH ‘.—Voting on Budget demands for grants eommeneed on 
the 15lh. March and continued for the next twelve days. I'ho (Jovernment’s land 
revenue i>olicy was criticised by ]\Ir. Appadurai Pillai, liy means of a cut motion 
under the Lan<l Revonuo demand. Replying, the Hon. Mr. Prakasavi said that 

the Goveiiiment Avould not take much time to ])lace in the shajic of a Bill 
definite proposals for the icvisiou of the land revenue system. The Government, 
Mr. Ih-akasani informed the Jlonso, had fully considered the suggestion for the 
adoption of “a sliding scale of assessment” and it was not likely that they 
would adopt that system. The debate lasted lull four hours and after the Eevenuc 
Minister had replied, Mr. Appadurai Pillai withdrew it, expressing satisfaction 
at the Minister’s “full and detailed answers.” The grant for Land Ecvenue was 
then voted. Next diiy, the 16th. March, dealing with the Excise demand, the 
discussion on the token ‘cut’, which was eventually not pressed, largely turned on 
the Prohibition policy of tlic Government and the resulting loss of income, to 
make up whicli the Ministry had to resort to additional taxation, Tlie Prime 
Minister maintained tliat Prohibition was an admirable success and that it was 
the financial stilngency of the Government that stood in the way of adding to 
the list of ‘dry’ distiicts. He asked the critics to read the reports of the Colledors 
concerned without ‘Opposition bias.’ Befen-ing to the Bales Tux Bill, the Prime 
Minister vigorously defended it, stating that it was the deliberate intention of 
the Government to make the trader and merchant contribute his share to the 
financing of the Provincial Govcniment ; and it was in pursuance of the consi- 
dered poli(*y of the Ministry to shift the burden of taxation more and more 
from the villager to the townsman. “We do not hide our objective and wo are 
prepared to proclaim it from housetops”, declared the Prime Minister. Wo are 
going to levy the Sales Tax, in si»ite of tlie terrible opi'osition we are faced 
with. We are prepared to become unpopular and be turned out of office, if it 
comes to that. It is no use doping the ]}oorcst mid robbing them of their 
money to run the administration. It is no use asking the food producer to ]}ay 
as much as ten to twenty per cent of what he laises, and allowing the merch- 
ants and traders to refuse to pay even one pie out of one rupee.” The Prime 
Minister’s speech was heard with rapt attention. In the result, tlie cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for Excise was granted witliout a division, as 
also the Demand for Stamps. Next day, the 17th. March, the House voted the 
demands for grants under the heads— Forests, Begistration and the Motor Vdii- 
clcs Acts. Tlie Opposition, by means of token ‘cuts,’ raised a discussion on the 
policy pursued by the Government in those departments. The Ministers replied 
in detail to the criticisms ; and in the result, the reduction motions wore 
withdrawn and the grants were made in full. On the next day, the ISth. March, 
by^ a ^ken ‘cut’ motion, Mr, Mahmud Schamnad raised a discussion on the 
irrigation policy of the Government. Member after member from the Opposition 
bdonging to the Andhra districts urged the Govemment to expedite the 
Tungabhadra Project and to devote greater attention to minor inigation works. The 
Minister for Public Works pointed out that the Govemment were doing evei7thing 
in power to push through the Tungabadra Project. ‘‘I have not allowed the grass to grow 
under my feet in r^ard to this subject”, Mr. Yakub Bassan observed. ‘ If an 
, agreement has been reached between Madras and Hyderabad, it has not been 
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Legislatiire could claim to be democratic, it* the attention of the Opposition centred 
round jobs and appointments and was not directed to the general good of the 
people at large. The discussion on the grant for Judiciary served to dicit an im- 
portant statement from the Prime Minister on the quesLion of the separation of 
Executive from Judicial functions. The Prime Minister did not appear opposed to 
the principle underlying the demand for reform. He contente<l himself with stating 
that the time was nob opportune for an experiment of the kind straightaway. It 
would now prove a costly luxury and law’s delay— associated with civil epurts — 
might be increased to “scandalous” proportions if these courts were to dispense 
justice in criminal cases also. While maintaining that nothing had been done by 
the Government which justified a change in the existing system, the Premier pointed 
out there was little chance of a fair trial being given to the suggested reform at the 
present time when they were faced with frothy political issues. “All sorts of 
motives”, he said, “would be attributed to us and our failures would become targets 
of attacks.” He. therefore, pleaded that they should wait till they could take on. the 
work of overhauling the system as a whole. Eef erring to the complaint of the 
absence of Muslim representation on the High Court Bench, the Prime Minister 
declared in emphatic terms “that this Government had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the appointment of High Court Judges and had no right of recommendation 
or even consultation.” The Jails demand occasioned a heateil debate on the treat- 
ment of anti-Hindi prisoners. Both the Minister for Law and the Prime Minister 
gave the assurance tnafc prisoners, whatever their politics, could always expect fair 
and Inimanc treatment at the hands of the present Government. Speaking on 
the Police demand, the Pri.me Minister referred to “the plenty of good and 
useful work”, which the C. I. D, had now to do, and justified the need for the 
retention of the Presidency Police llescrves, uiitill the Government were 
in a position to “discover a different technique” to put down violence, 
without resorting to counter- violence on the part of the Police. 

Next day, the 23rd. March, the Assembly voted the Budget grant for Electricity. On a 
discussion raised by the Opposition on a token ‘cub’, the Minister for Public Works 
made a declaration of policy in regard to development of electricity in the province in 
the future. All generation of electric energy, thermal or hydro, Mr. Yakub Hasan 
announc^, is henceforth to be undertaken deparimcutally, no licences being issued by 
Idle Government in this regard to private concerns. Even the distribution of supply, 
the Minister stated, would be done by the Government themselves as far as ])ossil)le, 
with a view primarily to avoid complaints from the public of neglet^t of rural areas. 
The ffinister made it clear that it was whoU^r impracticable to bring power from 
Mettur to Madxas, ihe energy generated by this system being too inadequate to meet 
the demands even from the neighbouring districts. Madras, he pointed out, would 
have to depend for a very long time on a thermal system ; in any case the present 
arrangement by which the Madras Electric Supply Coriioration supplied power to 
the City and the suburbs, could not be disturbed until after seven years when the 
period of licence granted to them would expire. Moving the Demand for Etlucation, 
the hon. Mr. Varkey indicated the lines of reform contemplated by the Government 
in the educational sphere. In particular, he refen‘ed to the proposed extension 
of the study of Hindustani in a hundred more secondary schools, “emboldened 
by ihe success that had attended the Government’s efforts during the current 
year,” A debate followed but it did not arouse much interest due to the lan- 
guage dilficuliy which the House was fr^uently faced with. Encouraged by the 
Speaker, several back-benchers on the ministerialist as well as the Opposition side 
spoke in their respective mother-tongue. A few who preferred to speak in English, 
were persuaded by the Speaker to give, for the benefit of non-English knowing mem- 
bers, the substance of their speeches, in Hindustani, Telugu or Tamil, as the case 
might be. On one or two members showing stos of embarrassment at his repeated 
requests for speeches in the member’s own mother-tongue, the Speaker made a state- 
ment, The language problem, he observed, cannot be solved unless the Legislature is 
uni-lingual. But the nest way of getting the proceedings generally understood in the 
House, is for the members and Ministers to give the substance of thmr English speeches 
in the Indian language in which they were most conversant. Next day, the 24th. March, 
various aspects. of the policy pursued by the Government in the department were 
gone into in detail by the members of the Opposition. A few Ministerialists also 
participated in the debate. Speaking as Minister in charge of Finance, the Prime 
Minister, Ihe hon. Mr, C. Pajagopalachari pointed out that every effort was being 
made to obtain full value fox the money spent by way of grants. It was a matter 
for regret that grants had become a source of disputation between managers and tea- 
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cliers who seemed te> ho more interested in money than in the education of children. 
“We must out ot* this rut'’, he ur^cd. The hon. Mu. (7. J, Varkey^ the Education 
]\Iinister, followiul witli a lengthy si>ccch on Muslim education. Everything possible, 
he edaimed, was ])onu» done for the educational u])lift of this community. The 
IVIinister spoke also ai) 0 'it the Wardha Bchenie of education and the compulsory 
study ol Hindustani in sov*omlary s<*hools and defended the Government’s policy in 
this Vespect. Over an hour was taken up in the dis^uission of a point of order aris- 
ing from the S'peaker’s lusisiencc on the members addressing the ifousc in English, 
giving the substance, of thi'ir remarks in one or other of the Indian languages they were 
conversant with, for tlio beuetit of the noii'English knowing mcmbcrH, The Speaker 
\vounil U]> the (leba<e with an exhaustive stitement of the position and a ruling that it 
was iH'vfectly proper on his }vart in directing that every member who s]>oke iii English 
should, before resuming his seat, accommodate the non-English know ing members by 
speaking fora few' minutes in Tamil, Tolugu or Hindustani so that the business of a 
multi-lingnnl House might be carried on with greater ethcicney and to the satisfac- 
tion of every hivly. Next day, the 2r>lli. March, the Budget demands for Medical 
and rublic Ileallh w'ere granted, A ]u*olonged debate took place on token ‘cut.’ mo- 
tions intemled to elucidate tlie, policy of the Government in the tw'O departments. 
The Minister put. in a viirorous defence of the Government schemes of reorganisation 
in tlie Medical and i'ublic Health administration with particular reference to the 
sbiiKlardisation of education, the extension of the honorary medical system, the enlar- 
gement of the nufsing servit*o, and rural liealth work. i)r. Eajim devoted a great 
deal of attenthm to answering criticisms of the alleged antipathy of the Government 
in regard to imligonous sysioms of medicine and to exposing ^thc mischievous attem- 
pts of interested' ])ersons to discredit the Government.” “There is no use talking big 
in matters of medieine ; and jiatrioiism and sentiment should not override common- 
sense and reason”, the Minister ohserve<l; and he assured the House that the (rovern- 
ment were alw'iiys preparcfl to encourage the advancement of indigenous systems to 
the cxt.ent possible* Dr. Rajan’s remarks on the working of the honoraiy system 
wore intended to dispel the apprehension of critics that the standard of efficiency and 
service in hospitals stood to sufVer by the replacement of paid men by houoraiics. 
The Minister cmphati<*ally rciiiullaletl the accusation made by one or two members 
in this respect, and maiataiiUHl that appointees to honorary posts wore all men of 
high qualilleations and approved merit and that no considerations of caste, creed or 
colour ever ^Yeighod with the Government in making the sclcclions. The ‘cut’ motions 
were readily withdrawn by the rcspcidivc movers and the grants asked for were made 
in full. The House then adjourned till l^Ionday, the 27th. March, when it granted 
the demands under the heads Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative. Speaking on 
the Co-operative demand, the bon. IMr. V, V. Girt claimed that the Co-operative 
movement had now turned the corner and he felt confident that w'ith the continued 
suppoxd of non-oiricials, it would grow from strength to strcngtli. The Veterinary 
demand wms jmssed in a trice, no member rising to move a ‘cut’ The Revenm il/uits- 
t&r announced, during the discussion on supidementary grants, llie Government’s in- 
tention to ap])oint a Committee to go into the question of the Malabar Lmid Tenure. 
Next day, the 28tli, March, a dc(*.laration of the Government’s attitude towards stay-in- 
strikes was made by the Prime Minuter during the debate on Industnal and Labour 
Policy. Btay-in strikes, the Prime hlinistcr observed, virtually constituted forcible 
occupation of premises and fortdblo possession of machinery, buch methods, in his 
view, were a mockery of non-violence and contrary to tlie spirit of collective bargai- 
ning! vStay-in-strikes were nothing short of civil disobedience of Government orders 
and it could not, in the least, be permitted. Standing at the gates of Ihe ureniiscs 
so as to prevent ingress and egress, lying across the drive and otherwise blocmng 
the way, wore in no sense peaceful picketing, the Ihime Minister urg^l. And so 
long as Labour leaders cannot guarantee peaceful picketing”, he declai'ed, I do not 
hesitate to say the Police arc bound to be sent tliero to preserve law^and order. It 
is dilficult for me to submit to a policy which will involve physical violence of any 
Mud.” The Mme Minister added : ^So long as we have system by which 
Capital and Labour both play their part in production, it, is absolutely essential for 
tis to secure trust and confidence on both sides and deal justly and fairly with e^h 
other.” A note of warning to the Labour leaders was uttered by the Prime 
Minister in closing : ^If, before we are able to introduce establi^ a new o^cr in 

our countaw, we proceed in the manner in which we have been pr^e^ng, wmch leads 
altogether to want of confidence on the part of Capital, what will hai>pen is greater 
and greater unemployment in our country. I will oe sor^ to see me mills closing 
down for want of trust either in the Government or in Labour* He appealed for 

24 
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co-operafcion and conva‘i;c on the ])nrt. of Labour loadorR to wlainl for what they felt 
to be riu.ht, even if it should disi)loase their followiiu>‘ for the moment. The 
Minister yor Iniastnes and Labour, who followed, also eoudemned stay-in strikes 
In ime(inivoeal terms. Even as a Labour leader fm* over two de.*ados, who 
himself condiietcd several strikes, Mr. (llri saul that his adviee to Labour had always 
been to avoid such undesirable methods. While the workers had always the Ti,i;lit 
to strike as a last resort, a recourse to coercive pro‘esses wtuild weaken the, cause 
of Labour and definitely put them in wroni*'. The cut’ motion was withdrawn and 
the demand for Industries was j»,a*tt.ntcd. The other demands under the heads 
Fisheries, Miscellaneous Dopartmeuts and Civil Works wore discussed in diUail 
and carried without a ‘cut.’ Next day, the 30th. March, with the voting on 
the Famine Grant, which was reserved for the last, the discussion of the 
BiuUot for 1930-10 concluded. As many as fourteen members spoke on the 
famine conditions prevailing: in several districts and ])resse{l tlie need for 
preventive measures. The Revenue Mi7iister recounted the etlbrts made by his 
Department to relieve the distress in the affected anus. “Wo cannot pretend,” 
he observed, ^ to have y;iven adequate relief to all the sutrerers ; h^it \yc can say with 
conMence that all that is humanly possible has becai done.” The Famine Cbmmit tec’s 
Report was under the sciaitiny of the Government, Mr. Prabasam informed the 
House The Committee, he said, had made valual)le recommendations and if and 
when they were }j;iven elfoct to the Ceded Districts would be turned into a luxuriant 
garden, making for the prosperity of a long-suffering people. Mr. Prakasam announced 
that the Tuiigabadra combined irrigation and ])o\vcr Projoct and tiie J'ennar-Kumu- 
clavalli Scheme ’were to be taken on hand without further (lehu% “When these, 
among others, are completed, T have not the slightest doubt, l\lr. Prakasam said, 
“about the economic well-being of the areas now fa'-cnl with recurring famine.” 
Finally, ]\Ir. Prakasam referred to the recent experiments in Elect.ro-cult.uro and claimed 
for it a great future in the field of animal health and agricultural production. 
Voting on Budget grants at this stage concluded and the House adjourned. 

The Tobacco Taxation Bru. 

81st. MARCH:— The Tobacco Taxation of Sales and Licensing Bill was 
rcfen-cd to a t:5oloct Committee on tlic motion of the Prime Alinistor to- 
day. Most of the members of the Opposition directed their main attack on 
the monopoly vend which, in their view, wotild adversely affcHit the producer. 
At least for the sake of “not killing the goose that laid golden eggs’’, tlie 
Prtjne Minister gave the assurance tnst he was “persuadable tS accept j)ro])osals” 
in the Committee stage for changes, if necessary The Prime Minister characterised 
the OpTKJsition fears in this respect as highly exaggeratecl and maintained that the 
evil effects of the monopoly vend would bo reduced to a minimum by the operation 
of the prineiple of competition. He expressed his gratij[i<*ation that Uie Bill was 
blessed by such an important member of the Opposition as Mr. Appadurai Fillau 

Entertainments Taxation Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Entertainments Bill as it had emerged from the 
select committee. The Bill provides for the levy of a tax on amusements and other 
entertainments the repeal of the Madras Local Authorities p]nlertainment Act. 1926, 
and payment of compensation to local authorities, now levying a tax under that 
Act. The amount, of tax to be levied ranges from three pics to Rs. 2/-, tlirce pies 
on all payments for admission of not more than two annas, and Bs. 2 on all 
payments of Rs* 10 or more. An opposition amendment that there should bo no 
tax on payments of two annas or less was negatived. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

Moving next the reference of the Sales Tax Bill to a Select Committc. tlie 
Prime Minister spoke for about forty minutes in defence of “an unpopular measure.” 
He claimed that many of the Opposition gi'oups, in accepting tJie rrohibitioii 
Policy of the Government, had already given tlieir implied sanction to tlie Minis- 
try for finding money to make up the loss in excise income. Situated as the 
Government were at present, with limited sources from which to tap the necessary 
funds, the , Prime Minister declared that it became impossible for them to discover 
any tax as paying, elastic and satisfactoiy, as proposed to be levied. In view of 
all that they nad done “before undertaking this unpleasant task”, it was idle to 
think, said the Prime Minister, of any other form of taxation, and those affect^ 
had no alternative but to put up with what little inconvenience and disturbance 
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that ])c causod to the exislinji onlor. 'Tf \ve arc to give this up, it will 

prac-tically ui can that wc have to give up the whole game,” the Prime Minister 
added. Haying tixcd the ‘solid foundation” on which the Bill stood, the Prime 
Munster pointed out that it was u]) to the Select Committee to subject the provi- 
sions to a thorough examination and modify them to the extent possible. Mr. 
Abdul Hamved Kh(in\s dilatory motion to circulate the Bill for dieting public 
opinion was reje(‘tod. The Prime jMinislcr’s main proposition to refer the Bill to 
a belcct Committee was under discussion when the House adjourned till the next 
day, the tst. April, when the Bill was ref erred to a select committee. Mr. W. K 
M, LimgLeif, leader of the European Croup, opposing the motion, characterized the 
Bill as the mt'>st uni'Opular measure of taxation ever introduced in the Madras 
Assembly or elsewhere in India. He declared that the measure was going to mean 
a tremendously ht‘avy imi'i^sition for which he could find no justification. The 
House then adjourned till iMonday, the 3rd. April, when it disposed of four 
Government Bills. They were the Local Boards and List net M urn cipalittcs Amend- 
ment Bill, the Borshit Bchnols Amendment Bill, the MaUruHy Benejils Amend- 
merit BtU and the Tfrumaliti-Tinipatht Bevasthanavis Amendment Bill, 
llic House then adjourned to meet again on the 24th. instant. 

TiiK T()r,ACH!0 Taxation Biu. (('OXtd,) 

24th. to 26th. APRIL The Assembly commenceil tlie detailed consideration of the 
Tobacco Tax Bill to-day. The disci^ssion on amendments to clauses 'was preced- 
ed by a general debate, lasting over two hours, on the Bill, as it emerged from 
the Select Committix'. The Prime Mtnister argued in defence of the measure and 
contended that the rates of taxation T>roposed were not high and such as to 
break the back of the <‘ami'L “Tobacco”, the Prime Minister observed, ‘‘was a 
sturdy camel and it will be long long before the last straw is raised on its 
strong back.” The Prime Minister added that the taxation had been properly 
rated in the Bill, with duo regard to the coinage, the poverty of the country and 
the articles coni'erned. In his view, there was no justincation to give any advati- 
tage to the tobacco trader. To reduce the rate would mean i)resentation of the 
reduced amount to the dealer. ‘‘For a poison of this kind, to which we can 
only^ extend our toleration,” the Prime Minister declared “it was not right 
to give dealers a bounty. The Prime Minister announced that he projiosod 
to bring in an amendment at a later stage to exempt retail dealers of unmanu- 
factured tobac(‘o from taxation, in the same manner as wlmlesalo dealers in 
unmanufactured tobac(*o have been exempted. The 0]mosUion moved amendments 
to droj) the turn-over tax on tobacco and to reduce the rates provided for. All 
die amendments were negatived. On the next day, the 25th. April, the House 
proceeded with the third reading of the Bill. On the motion of the Premier, the 

House accepted an amendment that every retail dealer shall pay a tax in each 

year on his retail sales of manufactured tobacco of Its. G if such timiovcr docs 
not exceed Ks. 200, and Es. 12 if such turnover cxceals Es. 2{X) but does not 

exceed Es. 400. If such turnover exceeds Es. 400 the tax is fixed at three per 

cent on the first Es. 400 of the turnover and ten per cent on the remainder of 
die tuniover. All amendments to die Bill having boon disposed of, the Premier 
moved that Boction 17 of the Assembly Eules be suspended and oflicial business 
be transacted on the next day. This was agreed to and, accordingly, the third reading 
of the Bill was taken up"on the next day, the 26th. April, when it was passeil. 
The hon. Mr. 0, Bajagopalachari, the Premier, hojied that he would get the 
co-operation of all sections of the House in administering the measure in the 
best manner pssiblc. 

Yuame Officers Eestoration Bill 

Two mo: G Bills, the Eestoration of Village Oflioers (Validation) Bill and the 
Madras Children’s (Amendment) Bill, wore passed. The firni named measure 
sought to validate the restoration of village officers who lost their ofiiccs for 
association or connexion with political movements. 

CHn^DiiEN^s Amendment Bill 

The Children’s (Amendment) Bill gave power to the Chief Inspector of 
CeHified Schools to order, in urgent cases, the release on licence of a youthful 
offender or cMld detained in a certified school— a power hitherto vested in the 
man«^era ot the school. The Government could under the Act, order the transfer 
of a youthful offender or child from one certified school to another. To avoid 
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delay provision had been made in the Bill for delegating their power to the 
Chief Inspector himself. The House then adjourned to meet again on JMay 8. 

The Sales Tax Bill (oontp.) 

8th. to ISth. MAY The Sales Tax Bill, as reported by the Select Commit! ee was 
taken up for discussion to-clay. The Prime Minister, moving that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, defended the provisions and declared that the measure 
was not a “rash adventure”. The Bill, the Prime Minister o))servcd, has siitlici- 
ent precedent, s in western countries ; and quoted the cxam])le of “three Domini- 
ons of British Commonwealth, twentynine States of the U. S. A., twelve 
countries of Europe and six republics of South America”, where a general sales 
tax had been resorted to. The Prime Minister contended tliat the incidence of 
the proposed taxation was light enough and concluded by inviting the members 
of the Opposition proposing to move amendments, to reinforce their arguments 
with reasons so as to carry conviction to the House. A motion to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill for six months was moved by Mr. F. Khalifullah Saheb and 
was supported by Mr. W. K, M. Langley protesting against the “tremendous haste” in 
pushing through without enquiry a Bill, which might turn to be an engine of oppression. 
Next day, the 9th. May, the House by 116 votes to 36, rejected the Opj^osition motion 
to postpone the consideration of the Bill for a period of six months. After hearing 
all that had been stated by the Opposition”, the Prime Minister stated, in replying to 
the debate, * ‘I cannot refrain from saying that I am more and more convinced that it 
is just the tax that one can possibly conceive of for this poor country.” He added 
that it was a just tax also. The Prime Minister's motion for the consideration of the 
Bill was earned by the same majority and tiic House then ]'.rocccdcd with the dis- 
cussion of the clauses of the Bill. When the definition of the term ‘^dealer” was 
taken up, a point of order was raised by Kumararaja M. A, MutJna Ohetttar that the 
House was not competent to make a provision covering “buying” uiuler “sale”. The 
Speaker over-ruled the objection holding that the provisions of the Bill “which relate 
to the levy of the tax from the buyer are not ultra vires”. The discussion was adjour- 
ned till the llth. May when, by 102 votes to 28, the House decided (o retain the provi- 
sion for the levy of a tax of Es. five a month on cveiw dealer wdiosc annual turn- 
over did not exceed rupees twenty thousand. The Op])Osilion iileadcd for a substantial 
reduction in the rate ; but the Prime Minister contended that t,ho scale proposed was 
proper ; and that the amendments for reduction were sought to be pressed in a spirit 
of bargaining, “If a general sales tax is to be levied at all,” the Prime Minister 
declar^, “it must bo worth while ; and anything less than half a per cent on the 
tum-over exceeding rupees twenty thousand would not produce a (leccnt amountu” 
Much of the subsequent discussion tumetl on the * uncompromising attitude of the 
Prime Minister”, and member after member of the Opposition criticised it in connec- 
tion with the amendment of I^Ir. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to one-eighth 
of a per cent Mr. TV. K, M, Langley, who had given notice of an amendment to bring 
down the rate to one-quarter per cent, intimated to the House the decision of the 
European Group not to participate further in the consideration of the measure, having 
regard to the attitude adopted by the Prime Minister and the CJovcriiment towards 
the Opposition arguments. Since the start of the debate, Mr. Langley regretted to say, 
not only the Premier and the Government generally have shown a complete disregard 
both of the arguments adduced by the speakers themselves but any reply to any 
arguments that has been advanced has been made more by way of assertion tlian 
argument. He complained that the Opposition case had been prejudged by the Piimc 
Minister. ^ Next day, the 12th. May, the Assembly voted, by a majority of 100 to 26, 
the retention in the Bill of the rate of one half of one per cent on turnover exceeding 
rupees tw^ty thousand. Practically the whole of the day, the House was engaged in 
the discussion of the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to 
one-eighth of one per cent. Scvei-al members of Uie Opposition groups plead^ hard 
with the Prime Minister to agree to a lower rate. The Leader of the Opposition made 
a fervent appeal to the Government not ^ to disregard the strong public feeling roused 
against the measure. Having^ Mled to justify it on the ground of emergency of any 
^eat magnitude, the Prime Minister was, Mr. Muthia Chettiar warned, simply driving 
me people to despair. *Tf the Premier is prepared to negotiate for a reasonable rate. 
I am ready and the country is ready”, he submitted. In a speech lasting one full 
hour, the Prime Minister defended the measure and the scale of taxation proposed. 
No case, he observed, had been made out by the Opposition that the rate of one-half 
of one per cent was wrong and unreasonable and mat it called for a reduction. Much 
of the apprehension voiced by the Opposition as to the possible yield from the proposed 
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taxation 1 was, in tlio Prcinicr’a O] inion, bascnl on oonjoctiircs. Even on a most liberal 
calculation, not nun-e tlian from a crore to a crore and a half could be expected, lie 
ftaid. And knowinj»: the recuri*inj> deficit in the finances due to pro^Tcssive loss in drink 
revenue, the rale of tax intended to be levied (‘ould by no moans be considered unreason- 
able. The Prime Minister cni]>basised that tliey could not do any good to his province 
unless they levied this tax, ^Yhich apart from bringing them the needed revenue, 
would result in a juster distribution of burden of taxation in the piwincc. Tlie 
Prime IMinistcr desired the ()j>posit ion to believe that, this was his earcfully considered 
conclusion. He might be wrong, he said, Imt he could not be charged with ‘<.>bstinaey’ 
or ‘disinclination.'' “If we got more than a crore ora crore and a half”, the IMme 
Jklinistcr finally remarked, “seize me ]>y the top-knot and demand a reduction in the 
rate. Who tlicn can withstand the request?” further, the Prime Minister added 
that if be made ])roiosals for wasting tins ill-gotten moiu‘y they would be entitled 
to take him down from the throne of thorns and ]»iit him in the nrop-er [)hice. Next 
day, the IStli. May, the Assembly concluded the consideration of tlic Bill within two 
hours of the commencement of the ])roceedings. Members of the Opposition, cxcc])i 
lour belonging to the European bloc, walked out at the very outset, dei'lining to ]varti- 
cipatc in the ])ro(‘eedings as a protest against the “unresponsive attitude of the Oovern- 
ment.” Clause 3, the further consideration of which was left over from the previous 
night, and the subsequent clauses were all passed without any disciissum. The 
Premier spoke again at length during the third reading, justifying the measure and the 
scale of tax. lie expressed the hope that bulk of the ajqnehensions felt in business 
circles would soon dear and that they would find that the Bill was not a bad one. 
The indirect ctrects of the measure, he hop<‘d, would be to give a healthy tone to tlie 
business structure in the province. !Mr. Hodgs<m^ oma' again, marked his ]>rotest on 
behalf of the European group, reiterating that there W'as no justification for the 
proposed tax at the present Lime, and tliat in any case, the Bill in the form it was 
put through, had betm badly designed. The motion that the Bill be passed 
into law was }?ut to the House and earned amidst Ministenalist cheers 
and applause from a large body of visitors in the gallery luicl outside the House* 
The Assembly was then aajourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Madras Council 

Winter Seseion— Madras— 27th. January to 20th. February 1939 

Dihctjisbion of OFFicur; Birj.s 

The Winter Session of the [Madras Legislative ('oimcil commenced at Madras 
on the 27tU. tJanuary 1939 tvith the Hon, JDr. u. Rama Ran, the Presidtnt, in the chair. 
At the outset a condolence resolution relating to the untimaly death of Mr. 
AT. Raman Menon^ the Minister, was passed. The Madras Adulteration Act {Amend’ 
ing) Rill and the Bill to Atnend the Madras Revenue Recovery Act as passed by 
the Assembly were considered and passed, lire hon. Mr. C. G. Varkey, Minister 
for Education next moved that the BUI for abolition of Diatrict Education Councils^ us 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Objection was taken by Mr, 
N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that rules 
relating to notice liad not been complied with* The Premier explained that the Bill 
was circulated to all members as early as the 22nd instant and that should be 
deemed to satisfy the rule relating to notice. Next day, the 2$th. January, the bill 
was adopted Dr. T, 8. 8. Rajan, Minister for Public Health next moved Biat the Public 
Health Bill^ as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Sir Muhammad 
Usman, supiioiting, said that the Bill supplied a real want and the Health Minister 
deserved their warm congratulations. Mr. B. M. Reid and Dr. P. J. Thomas also 
spoke supporting the measure. Further discussion was adjourned till Monday the 
20th. January* when the Bill was passed by the House. 

Estates Lanp Committee Beport 

The Estates Land Act Commitee’s Beport was next taken up for discussion. The 
debate was continued till the 3rd February, when the House concluded considemtion of 
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the EeporL The motion o£ Mr. Jogtak Pantulu re(.‘oinmcn(linj>; to the Government 
bring in legislation at an early date on the general ba^is of the inajorit.y recom- 
mendations'’ was passed. The amendments of l\Ir J. A. Saldcmha and Mr. Narayana- 
awami Naidu were negatived. Winding up his speech, the Revenue Minister 
appealed to the “oppositionists to revise their views with regard to the Eeport, in 
the light of^ facts and figures placed by him before the House.” IVIr. rrakasam, 
reiterated his contention that zamindars were not owners of the soil and that 
ownership of the soil was in the ryot Fixity of tenure and fixit.y of rent he said, 
were the two vital points that had licen declared and confirmed under the I’ermauent 
Settlement of The zamindars, therefore, could not enhance rent, nor could 

they claim ownership of land. Mr. Prakasam refuted tlie allegations that there 
were political motives behind the majority recommendations. He declared that 
when the ryots’^ rights as enunciated by the Committee had been upheld by the 
Privy Council it was not right for members to suggest that the report smelt 
of Moscow and Communism. The Council then adjourned to meet oii the 20th 
instant, when the budget was presented. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 
25th. MARCH :~The next meeting of the Council was held on the 25th. Mai'ch 
when it discussed the Supplementary Statement of Demands for further expondi- 
for 19.‘^-39. On a point raised by the Prime Minister^ the President ruled 
mat discussion should be strictly confined to the items and the subject-matter of 
the ^ vaiious^ demands and that g)eechcs should not cover the whole field of adminis- 
trative activity or policy of the Government as on the introduction of the primary 
budget. The Ministers replied to the various points raised in the debate, the Prime 
Minister taking the op])ortiinity of ansrvering critics of the action of die Govern- 
ment in introducing the study of Hindustani in schools. The Council then adjourned 
sine die. 

May Session — Madras — 11th. to 19th, May 1939 

Entertainments Tax Biix 

^ The May session of the Council commenced on the 11th. May. Two Bills, one for 
levying tax on amusements and other entertainments in the province of Madras and 
the other to give power to the Government to debar ]n‘osidcnt8 and vicc-]>rcsidents of 
local ^ bodies who had been removed from office from standing for re-oiection for a 
certain peiiod as passed by the Assembly, w'cre taken into consideration and passetl. 
Next day, the 12th. May, after question time, the Council ])a8scd three Bills, 
one to amend the Maternity Benefit Act^ the other to amend Borstal Schools Act 
and the third to amend the Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthanains Act 

The Tobcco Taxation Bill 

The Tobacco Taxation Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was then disemssed. 

The debate was continued from day to day till the 15th. May when a number of 

amendments were moved by members oi tlie Opposition to the definitions and 
taxation clauses of the Bill Every one of them was opposed by the Pri^ne 
Minister and negatived by the House. The second reading of the iMll occupie<l 
nearly tliree hours. The third reading stood adjourned till the next day, tlie 16th. 
May, when after a lengtliy debate, in which many members of the Opyjosition 

participated, the House adopted the Prime minister’s motion that the Bill be 

passed into law. 

The Bill to validate the restoration of village officers and the Children’s Act 
Amendment Bill, were passed without any changes. Mr. Abdid Wahab Bhukarfs 
Mappula Marumakkathayam Bill was also passed. 

The Sales Tax Bh^l 

17th. to 19th. MAY : The Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, came up for 
consideration on the 17th. May. An Op])osition point of order on the ground that three 
clear days’ notice had not been given to the members, was ruled out by tlxc 
PjeHdmt, who held that the requirements of the rules had been complied with, as 
the Bill was m the hands of members as eaidy as Sunday. A few dilatory motions 
moved by the Z/ea<fer of the Opposition and two other members, were rejected by the 
House, Sir Frank Birley and Sir Mahomed Usman opposing them. The Prime 
Minister def^ded the Bill and contended that what was sou^t to be imposed was 
a ]ust tax. He was much more convinced now, he said, than ever before that 
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the tax wnH a proper one aiul -vvafi not caloulaicd to be regressive on trade. 
Next day, the 18th. M\Y, the House, after a further discussion for throe hours, 
oarriecl the Ihiino Minister's motion to take the Bill into consideration. The House 
then ]>rocoe(h'd to consider the Bill, clause by (diiuse. Members of the Opposi- 
tion moveil amenihnents to the detinition and the taxation clauses The amend- 
ments were opposed by the rromicr and negatived by the House. Sir K. K 
Red(U Naidu, o])posing, said that there was couulrywide agitation against the Tax. 
Ho chavaetcriml it as a “pt‘i’aieious tax.” The llcvoiiue Minister. Mr. T. Prakasam 
said that the tax would never atlect the poor. Dr. P. J* Thomas said that if 
they wanted to improve the lot of the tioor, it was necessary that the (rovern- 
ment should have more revenue. In most of the western countries and America, 
su<‘h a tax was im]>oseil and it could in’)! he said that trade had been affected thereby. 
Next day, the lUtli May, the third reading of the Bill was passed. All Opposi- 
tion amendments wen' either r(iie.*ted or withdrawn ; and the Bill did not 
undergo any <‘hange whatever in this House. An hour after the eommcuccmcnt 
of the sitting, when the discussion of the main clauses was over and only a few 
amendments' (o subsidiary ]u’ovisions remained to be disposed of, members 
of the Opposition belonging to the Justice and National Democratic groups, 

oleweii all tohl. walked out of the House. Both Mr. N. B, Samiappa 

Mudaliar, Leader of the Op^iosition, and ^^ir A”. K. Reddi, Leader of 
National Democrats, deelanMl that no useful purpose would be served 
by (‘ontinuing to take part, in the further (‘onsideratlon of the Bill, 
having regard to the nn^ompromising attitude of the rriinc Minister. Sir K. V. 
lieddfadihnl that, the rrhno Minister had failed to slmw oven ordinary Parlia- 
mentary (‘oiirtesies due io the O-pposition. As Sir A\ V. RedU^ along with 
three of his followers, was leaving the House, t’ae Pnma Mniistei* requested 
Sir K. V. Keddi to cxnlain his imputation regarding the Prime Minister’s 

lack of courtesy. t:^ir K. V. Heddi, not responding, the Prime Minister submitted 
to the House t.hat he was not eonscious of having been lUsconrtoous to the 

Opposition at. all. The PmsuAnt agreed. Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir Frank Birley 
and Dr. P. Thomas did not join in the walk-out. They remained in their 
seats and all the three spoke on the motion for the third reading. Sir Frank 
congratulated the Premier on his urbanity and uniform courtesy and observed 
that a lessor man than ho “would have lost his temper and perhaps been ruder 
to iiB than wc were to him.” The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Assembly 

Budget Session — Bombay—Srd. February to 22nd. April 1939 

DifiouBSiON OP Offkual Rills 

The BiidjAot. SoHsiou of the Bt)ml>ay^ L('-j:isl:iii\T Assinnbly ([oninHMHTd i\i 
Bombay on the 3rd. February 1939 and coutimictl for ci:Ahty days till the 22n(l. 
Ajiril. The lion. Mr. Cr. K. Mavlankvr^ Speaker, prt's'uled. 'Iwo olUeial Bills, 
ouc to amend the Bombaif Diairict Police Art and the otlua* to iimimd the 
Bombay Weights and Mcasiircs Act were inissed. The first Bill empowered the 
Distiict Superintendent o£ roli(*c to delegate, with the pnwions sanution of the 
(Toycnimont, any of his ])Owers to an Assistant or^ Deputy Siipcriniendent of 
Police. The second Bill was designed to make more etroi‘tiN'e the iwovision of the 
Weights and Measures Act 1932. llitherto, it has been found dilileailt U> secure 
a (‘onvietion under the Ae.t. It is not ahvays possible t.o prove that unauthori- 
sed, unvorihed or unstamped weights or measures wore ael.ually used or kept, for 
use in trade. According to the amending Bill, it is proposed that in eas(*s where 
any such weight or measure is in iiossossion of a t.radiir or his employee, it 
should be presumed, until the contrary is ])rovcd, t-liat it was in his possession 
for use for trade. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

6th. to loth. FEBRUARY Hie discussion of the Bombay Tenan(*y Bill was re- 
sumed on the 6th. Feb. Eao Bahadur Q K, op|K)se<l the lb ll on the ground 

that he was not satisfied with the necessity of the Bill, Tho state of landlords 
was no whit bettor to-day than that of tliclr touants. The Bill would only 
widen the cleavage in the relations between tlio landlonls and tenants and load 
to class war. Mr. Karandikar, opposing the Bill, argued that the Bill was 
cjcpropriatoi 7 in chara(».tcr. When the acquisition of prescriptive right required 
adverse posbossion for twelve years and more, tlie conferment of ponnanemsy of 
tenure should have a basis of a longer period tlian six years. What tenmuts 
needed today was rctluction of land revenue and hiirnosslng of fallow lands for 
cultivation, Mr. Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar felt that the coiulition imi)osed on 
the tenants for retaining the right of permanency was too hard to be fulfillc<t. 
Instead of restricting the application of the law to the holders of move than 
33i acres of land, Mr, Chundrigar stated, the qualification of the tenant alone 
should have been ma<lc the criterion for the a])pUcation of the law. Rao Bahadur 
M, B, Bhole^ pointed out that the benefits accruing to the tenant fell far short of 
the expectations aroused when the Congress took odice. The proposed legislation 
would affect only a very small percentage of the population. Ho advocated a 
more radical measure on the linos of measures in other Ooufrress Provinces, Mr. 
S. B^ Jhabvala opposed the Bill on the ground that it retalnca too many safi^u- 
mns in fevour of the landlord to be of benefit to the tenants. He aesir<^ the 
^ngws Gow^ment to bring to bear on their outlook the spirit in which 
Matetma Ganohi had replied to Mr* Ramsay Macdonald in the second Round 
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Tiiblc Coiifcroiu*c when he snid that every sanad woiiUl be Rcnitiniscd if the 
C-on^rcHrt came to power. Mr. Jhabvala advtx*ated a more ra<lical measure for 
relicviiH; tenants. Mr. P, W, lVa(jh observed that tlic Bill was calculated to 

create tlissensions and distinctions in the ranks of both tenants and landlords. 

Tile discussion was adionrneil till Wednesday next, the 8th. February, when 
Sardar Vnichoorkvr said tluit the Bill souidit to reduce the status of the landlord 
to a nominal one. He ncinosteil the (lovornnKiiit not to rush ihrouj^h the Bill. 

According; to him, it was notr insecurity of tenure that took away the incentive on 

the inirt of the tenant to improve his holdin*!, hut the luioconomu^ ])riccs obtained 
for his }>rodiK*o. Sir Chinabhai Madhowhil found in the Bill a socialistic tendency 
which was boin^;' increasingly fell in the Congress, as was imlicated by the recent 
Conjii'css Brcsideiitml I'hvtion, lie. explaiaocl from his own experience tliat the 
relation between landlords and tenants Juid remaineil cordial and would only be 
disturbed by tlic presiuit Bill. He. opposed the Bill in toto and rcxiiiosted tlic 
(tovernment to withdraw the Bill. I^Ir. D, F, Perreira^ opjiosinjj; the Bill, said 
what was needed was not a Bill of this nature hut industrial develoimicnt and 
rural reconstruction. While tlu' Bill conijicUtHl the landlord to retain the tenant, 
it did not reciprocally compel the. tenant to remain on the land. A j;ood many 
aj»:ric.ulturists were mij;ratin^ to industrial towns, Icavinj; a^iicuUure. Mr. A”. <S. 
Firodia snp]>ortod the Bill. He was surprised that in all the criticism levelled 
aj»’ainst the moasuro, no constrmdive sujiji.cs lions luid been advanceil. Spokesmen 
of landlords had condemned the Bill as ex]>ro]>riatory, while otliers had rejoetc<l it 
as airordinji: very inadequate benefit to the tenant class. Answering the various argu- 
ments, he iiointod out that the Bill only tried to regulate the relation between 
landlords and tenants. The principle of the Bill was that the tenant should have 
such an interest in his hohling as to create in him an incentive for improving 
Uic land. Next day, the Sth. February, {Sir A, M. K. Dehlavi said that both 
landlords and Umaiils were 0 ]>]k>sikI to Uie Bill. When there was no demand from 
the tcnimts, he did not understand why the (Government should, with break-neck 
speed, rush through a piece of legislation which did not even touch the fringe of 
the tenancy ]>roblcm. The Bill was at best only a palliative measure. While his 
l*art,y was at one with the Congress in their desire to ameliorate the cotulitioii of 
the jicasantry, it was delinitely o])posod to the i»rinciple of '‘exin-oprialion of inivatc 
])roperiy, which seined to underlie the Bill.” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta felt that tlic 
Uovcxmncni were introducing a Bill, which, wdiile it imido the landlords i\ani(hy 
jibout the bogey of expropriation, tlitl not atlbrd any real ]>rolcction to tlic tenants, 
According to him what tiio landlords w'ould lose was a more sentimental light of 
property. Clause Six of the Bill, giving the landlords the right to terminate 
^protected tenancy” at one year’s notice for agricultural or nou-agricultural purposes, 
in fact, defeaieti the whole object of the Bill, The hou. Mr. Morarji bemi, 
Eevcmic Minister, in reply, said that tenancy logislutiou was a pressing ami 
imminent necessity and it was wrong to say tlmt the teiumts did not want any 
such measure and only certain ‘‘agitators” wanted it. The principle of tlie Bill 
was the protection of tenants, and though not pci feet, die Bill sought to remove 
the old unequal relations betw'ccn landlords and tenants, which wore feudal 
in in-inciplc and out of date now. He appealed to landlords to understand the 
spirit of the Bill so that better and proper relations might bo estaldished between , 
landlords and the tenants. The first reading of the Bill was passed by 04 to 43 ‘ 
votes and the House adjourned till the next day, the lOth. February, when the 
Hon. Mr. Morarji Desai moved for its reference to a Bclect Committee. 
Mr. jST. Phadke (Tliana) moved an amendment that die Bill be circulated 
for two mondis for the pnriiose of eliciting public opinion. The amendment was 
defeated. Another amendment moved by Mr. Jainnadas Mehta for inclusion of two 
more members of the House in the Select Ckimmittec was rejected by the House. 
The original motion was put to the vote and carried. 

The Vxllaob Paisjohayats Bill 

loth, to 13th. FEBRUAKY The House took up on the 10th. Feh. the second reading 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats (Amend.) Bill as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill sought to amend the Bombay Village Panchayats Act of 1938 with 
the object of *‘removmg the difhcultics whien retard the development and growth 
of village panchayats and in order to democratise the constitution of these bodies 
with a view to popularising them as far as possible.” The main changes proposed 
m the bill are : compulsory establishment of panchayats for every local area having 
a population of 2,000 or more ; the abolition of the system of nomination and ex- 
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officio members ; CHtubliBliineiit o£ vilhiu^e benches for every panchayjil. for the i)ui‘pose 
of exorcising jiulioial powers aiul coninulsoiy levy of house tax in village areas. The 
debate was continued on the next uixy, the 11th. February, when an amendment, 
moved by Sir A, i/. JT. UehUivi, the Leader of the Opposition, sought to add certain 
provisoes to Clause Three of the Bill, which relatet I to what should' bo cUvlaied to })c 
a ‘‘village^’ for the purpose of constituting a ])anchayat. The amendment sought 
that “no area should be declared to be a village w-ithout a written ai>plication 
by two-thirds of the adult ] copulation of the area/’ and fuithcr that no 
areas should be declared a village regarding which the (lovcinmcnt had 
already decided that it should not be declared a munici]>al town. The amend- 
ment was strongly opposed mainly on the ground that it was “uiulemo' 

cratic” in principle. When put to the vote, the amendment was lost. Clause 

Four of the Bill was under consideration wdxon tlic House adjourned till hlouday, 

the 13th. February, when fifteen members of the Muslim Ijcaguc Tarty led by Sir A, M. 
K, Lehlavi walked out following the defeat of their amendment. A series of amend- 
ments had been tabled to fecction Six of the Bill which provided for reservation of 
seats on the pauchayat board for representatives of women, Muslims, llarijans and 
backward tribes. An amendment that the seats reserved for Muslims be lilled up 
by separate electorates was moved by Khan Bahadur Abdul Haji Hajrat Khan, The 
MiniHter for Revenue maintained that even though sepai'ate electorates were not 
provided in the Bill Muslims would not fail to secure a number of scats proportion- 
ate to their population. He cited the instance of the recent Bombay munici[>al 
elections, where Muslims, who were eighteen }xer cent of the i) 0 })ulation, hatl securc<l 
the same percentage of scats. The amendment, Avhen pressed to a division, was 
defeated by G8 votes against 21. IVIr. Jhabvala next mo\ccl an amendment that the 
provision in the Bill for communal rcixrcscntation be omitted. He expressed surprise 
that such a provision should have emanated fiom the Congress Government. He 
pleaded that villages should be saved from the rancour of communalism. Mr. Rarulekar 
moved an amendment to the same section that the Collector should determine the 
number of members constituting the board taking into consideration tlic population 
of the village and not after consultation with members of the district local boards 
as provided in the Bill. The Minister op|H)sod the amendment and said that 
members of local boards being in touch with villages could be of more hel}) to 
the Collector in this respect. Besides, ho did not desire that the Collector should 
be tlie sole judge of the matter. The amendment was lost. Two other amendments 
proposing that Indian Christians also should bo given rcsorvalion of scats on the 
panchayat boards and that the word “ilarijau” should be substituted by “schedule 
castes’’ were defeated. 

Finanoul Statement fob. 1039—40 

14th. FEBRUARY The Finmicial Statement for the yciir 1039-10 was presented to- 
day by the Hon. Mr. A, B, Latthe^ the Finance Minister. An enhanectl foe on 
conveyances in ui-bau areas, which may fetch a revenue of Hh. 2 lakhs, an enhanced 
electricity duty to raise lis. 13 lakhs in Bombay city and in all probability Us. 4 
lakhs in other cities, tlie total being 17 lakhs; a new urban immovable proiRxrty 
tax at 10 per cent on the rateable value of such property, designed to raise Ks. 118 
lakhs ill Bombay and its suburbs and Rs. 10 lakhs in Anmcdabad ; a sales tax to 
be levied at one anna per gallon on the sale of petrol, whi(‘h will produce Ks. 10 
lakhs a year, and also a tax on cross word competitions so as to prodiu^c about 
Ks. 5 lakhs a year,— these are the now taxation proi>osals coutahicd in the Budget. 

Bombay city and suburbs will bo declared a complete prohibition area this year, 
surrendering a revenue of Ks. 120 lakhs. Englishmen, Americans and Europeans 
will bo pennittod^ to diink under a licence. Mi*. Latthc disclosed his intention to 
ask pie authorities concerned, inter alia, for a reduction in the salaries of all 
Services, including those under the control of the Secretary of State. 

As regards the sales tax, tlic Finance Minister announced that a sales tax was 
intended to be levied at a later date on mill-made cotton and silk fabrics, artili- 
cial silk yam and cloth at one sale of the same at a rate not exceeding CJ ^ler cent 
ad valorem which is expected to ]>roduce about Rr. 25 lakhs in a full year. The 
total yield from all these sources will be Es. 184 lakhs a year, out of a hital of Bs. 
220 lakhs which the Government will have to find. The total new expenditure for 
pie financial year is loss of Rs. 150 lakhs in exciso revenue from the next year 
mcluding Es. 10 lakhs under this head provided in the budget ; (B) a now loss of 
Es. 40 lakhs in land revenue owing to the I'cvision of sottlcracutH in accordance with 
the proposed l^islation from 104U-41 onwards, including Es. 10 lakhs being at 
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present s]>cnt for ]n‘U‘c remissionH ; (C-) a new expenditure of Es. 45 hiklia, including 
ils. 10 lakhs provided in the budget, for rural devcloi men t ; and (D) an expendi- 
ture of about Ivs. 15 lakhs on preventive incasuros on a(*eouiit of ]U‘ohibitit)n. Thus 

the total cost of the programme would amount to Es. ‘350 lakhs. 31iirly laldis 

out of this are being found from oxisling levemie, 's;!!!! the result that Its. 220 
lakhs of new revenue in the immediate iuturo will have to be found. The new 

taxation ]>roposals are exin'ctcnl to yield Es. IS I lakhs. The following is a sum- 

mary of the proiiosals (the figures are in thousands) ) : 

Ecvcauc receipts : Es. 12,55,17. 

Eevcmie expenditure : Es. 12,83,03. 

Eevenue deficit ; Es. 28. 10. 

Fcbt head roceii)ts : Es. 35,73,55. 

Capital ami debt hoatl ilishursements : Es. 1,35,10,08. 

Capital and deld head surplus : Es. 02,87. 

Closing cash balance : Es. 89,13. 

Closing free lialancc : Es. 17,03. 

Mr. Latthc next (lealt with the balance of revenue, which the CJovcrnment 
would be rc<iuircd to find, ‘‘The total new revenue recpiired ) icing Es. 2 ‘jO lakhs and 
new taxation ])roposals amounting to Us. 18*1 lakhs theic remains a balance of Es. 
30 lakhs still to find, which ]»nulence requires me now to make up our miiuls 
how to meet it.” The Covernment,, he revealed, have under consideration control 
of forward markets through st.rictor and more compiehtusivc legislation. Taxation 
of forward business on the h>U)ck Exchange is expected to yield six lakhs. The 
cnhanccmoui of some Hoctit>ns of court fees is ex]ioeted to yield four lakhs and 
widening of the scope of salt's tax ^vill meet fifteen out of the thirty-six lakhs, 
leaving a balance of twenty-one laklis to be met. The meeting of this amount would 
depend on the nature of the new laiul legislation, which is to be brought before the 
House. 

TiIK VlLhAGB PANOHATATS BiUj (nONTD.) 

15th. to 18th. FEBRUARY Discussion on the sct*oiul reading of tlic Village 
Panchayats Bill was resumed on the 15th, February. The amendment moved by Mr, 
8, K Parulekar to the ctreet that power should not lie vested in the collector to 
use his discretion in the matter of removing any momher of the Panchayat Boanl 
from membersUi}) except on disqualification being provciL was acecplal by the 
Government, and the duty "was made obligatory on the part of the Collector to 
remove tlie member when ho becnxmc so distiualiiied. An amendment which sought 
to add to the powers of the j^michayat liy entrusUng the board with the duty of 
maintaining tlio birth and tiealh register, was rulcil out by the Spt^kcr on the 
ground tliat the amemlmeut was beyond the scope of the original intention of the 
section. j\iuch interest was created ■when Mr. Farulckar moved an amendment by 
which the funds allowable for entertaining distiuguishcHl visitors to the village, 
wore sought to be cut drastically. The MinhU‘r4n-Uharue of tlio Bill thought tliat 
in case provision should at all be made in the Bill for such section it should be 
siitliciont, otherwise he was for deleting the section totally. The section was dropped. 
Clause twenty of the Bill whi<*h provides that secretaries to jianchayats shouhl be 
ap})oiuted by the Provincial Government drew keen 0 |>])osition from the Opi)Ositioii 
bemdies. Mr. Jathuadas Mekta moved an amemlmeut tliat tlio secretary should 
be “appointed by the i>auchivyat which will lay down ]) 0 wcrs, duties, remuneration 
and other comlitions of service Bubject to the approval of the Government.” Mr, 
Mehta could not find the need for the Government to foist an outsider on a self- 
governing body, By nature tiie section was undemocratic. Sir A, iW. K» Dehlavi 
also 8i>oke supjiortiag the amendment. The JMinisicr cxjdaiiKKl that the present Bill 
sought to confer wiae powers on the locM panchayat boards and there was great 
need for a really able man to assist tlio board Mr. Farulckar suggested that at least 
the Government could have proliibited a }mnel out of which tlie panchayat may 
select a secretary. The amciumient was iircssed to a tUvision and was defeated by 
57 votes to 24. Mr. P. W. Wagh then moved an amendment to the efibet tliat 
the panchayat bench, constituted for the trial of civil and criminal cases, should 
not he from the same village, but tliat five villages should be gioupcd for the 
purpose and a bench of five should be constituted electing one from each village. 
The motion was lost. The House then adjourned till the 18th. February when it 
divided no fewer than three times in the course of the half-day sitting and only 
one clause was passed. During the discussion on Clause 39, Mr. Jam^iadus Mehia 
moved that further consideration of the Bill be postponed sine die, till the .Govern- 
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mcnt furniHliotl detailed and exact intbrmatioii hr to the limincoR of tlie i>ro]K)Rod 
panehayat bodicH. Tlio Mimsicr for Local l^clf-Oorcrrimcnt o])posotl the motion ami 
sai<l that at thin Rtaj;e the Government coulJl not j^ive exact iiit'ormaliou on the 
matter bccauRC it related to the future working of these loml bodies. He could 
only say that in Ihiroda State there were about panchayats, each -witli an 

avoraj*,o reHOur(‘e of about Ks. 2CK3 only, and in Mysore tlu^re Avere over 1,(XK) 
such ])anchayats. They were world nji; satisfactorily. In Homhay Province he expectcil 
each panchayat to RCt about Bs. 5(X). The members of the Oppositum thou^uht that 
witli such inadequate funds panchayats Avould be unable to function. The motion 
Avna ]»rcsscd to a division and was defeated by 51 to 20 votes. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Bhole, scekinji; to add a proviso to Section 93 that the Provincial 
Government should contribute onc-liftli share of ‘lliane’ revi^mie raised from the 
villaj»,e to the i^anchayats, was hold over for consiberation as to wlu'Uier tlie 
recommendation of the Governor was necessary for movin*; it. 

General Discussion of Buixncr 

aoth. to 22nd- FEBRUARY :-*The j^cncral discussion of the Ihid^et commenced 
on the 20tli. February and was opened by Sir A, M, K, Deh In vi \s\\o exiuvssed his 
and the entire Moslem world's Rym]>aUiy Avitli the idi'al of 1‘rohihition, i>ut It 
did not create an emergency for unjust taxation, rroluhition was itself in an ex- 
perimental stage, and in view of the ]>olitic‘al developments in the country which 
might call u]K>u the Ministers to lay down their ollice, the launching of such an 
expensive scheme, involving the curse of many who would have to lie' taxi'd, would 
be very inadvisable. Mr. 8. D. Saklalvala. representing the Biimbay Mill-owmers 
Assocaation, thought that tlic budget ]m>]'.osalR in eiltHd ainoimted to doing a great 
wrong to etfetd a little good, la a city like Bombay with an international population, 
to introduce rrohibition at one stroke, was going too far, and the Government, ho 
said, took a grave risk. Jlcadilcd that the lax on liou sc property almost amounU'il 
to an income-tax and the value of property had already depreciated, in the Avake 
of the reconimomlations of tlie Labour Inquiry Oommil.toc the tax on texl.iles was 
a hardship, and directly contrawuicd the Finam'o Minister's i>reviouH assurances. 
Mr. JainTiadas Mehta nrado a searching scrutiny of the ta' al.iou i>ro}'osals, aiul 
said that the greatest objection to them AA^aa the cucroucluncnt of the avenues of taxa- 
tion open to local bodies. When the lo<;al bodies found their revenues curhiiled 
due to the imposition of the ten per cent immoA^ahlc i»roi»crty tax', net'cssarily their 
activities in respect of primary education, sanitation and other nation -buihling 
activities Avere bound to receive ^ a setback — a contingency Avhich the Government 
would not desire. Mr. Mclitu said that he w’ould ixvommcml the appointment of a 
eommittcc to explore avenues of raising rcA'cnuc, Avithout in any Avay allowing the 
burden to bo trunsfeiTed to poor peoiMo. A sales tax, im})Osition of death dut-ies, 
taxing forward transactions and such like were suggested by Mr* Jamnadas Mehta 
for consideration by the Government. Mr. 8, //. Jhabvala Avclcomcd the ITohibi- 
tion Scheme undorbikeu, but the Government should, ho said, go bIoav rather than 
starve vital nation-building mdivitios. Next day, the 2l8t. Februai^, Dr. Amhedkar, 
Leader of the Indcpeiulcnt Labour l*arty, declared that it Avas ton the revenue 
side reckless, and on tlie expenditure side senseless.” Was Ih’ohibition, ho asko<l, siudi 
an urgent problem as to justify the ncAV taxation ])ro])OBals ? Alcoholism, ho (conti- 
nued, Avos a disease unkuoAvn in India. Drink (could never be a problem here. It 
affected only ten lakhs of people in the Avholc of the province. He asked : ‘^Hhould 
you spend its. 125 laklis now in curing the souls of the ten lakhs of drunkards, or pro- 
vide pmnai7 education for your children ?” Mr. C, P, Bramble, Loader of the Europ- 
ean Group said that it was not the policy of his party to ])romotc drinking to enhaneco 
the excise xcA'cnue, but in the present stop taken by the Government, he could not 
help observing a reckless ixihticd gesture. A typical Oougx'ess budget, was how Mr. 
K. F. Nanman (lesonbed the budget. Prohibition was, ho rcmbiclcd the Homo, a 
measure on which every pai-ty had joined in approbation last year. 
Next day, the 22nd, February, representatives of Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indian c(>mmunxty omxised the Budget proposals, especially Prohibition. The former 
questioned the i*ationale of stopping drink, while the latter argued that the ]>ropo»ed 
taxation was unuecosaary, unjust and ill-conceived, and that the Government's policy 
reh^tcci the * triumph of hope over exporienee,” Pointing out as an instance the pace 
of the Madm Ministry as regards Prohibition, it was stated tliat the Govern- 
ment. hand in hand, with tho^ extension of Prohibition, shouM have fol- 
fir ,9^^ judicious handling of excise revenue. Mrs. Fai$ 

League) said that Muslims stood for acedoration of Pr<dnbiLion 
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ns fja'u'ldy as iwssiblo, but. thoii* opposition was only to the way funds were 
souji,lit to be raised. Dr. (7? /(/er, Minister for Exeiso, asserted that when the Mini- 
stry pi oinised to introdu(‘o eoniplele I ‘rohibitiou within three years, they meant what 
they said. 'I’ho reports Unit ho luul received from the ‘‘dry” areas on the economic 
and social benelits derivcil from the introduction of Frohibi lion were very hcartoninji;. 
The Finance Minister had just pcoivcd a letter from an economist of Uic Madras 
Government whic-h said that Ihohihition had suecccdcd best in the urban areas, lie 
ai>]ieaU‘d to the Opposition to extend tlieir eo-opcratioii in order to make 
rrohil)ilion a complete suci*css. The Finance Minister, Mr. A. B. Latthe, rc]>lying to 
the 0]>]>osi{ion criticisms to the budget said that he was reminded oi the 
story ot' six blind men trying to describe an elephant. He rctiiiestcd that the prot)o- 
sals'bc considered ns a wliolc. The discussions held so far wouhl lead one to tliink 
that the Budget coutainod only taxation proposals, lie would clear the raisa]> prehen- 
sion that these taxes wm-e likely to he ]^asscd on to the consumer ultimately. The 
lion. Mr. B. (L Khci\ the Fromicr, defending the huclgct. projiosals, ])ointcd out that 
dcsi‘ilc the enormous ex])ciulituro involved in Prohibition, the other natioii-buihling 
activities were not hanrpt'.rod at all. On the merits of Prohibition ho had no two opi- 
nions. Jle exclaimed ‘‘Do not tell us of America. The ease is ditrerent in ©ur coun- 
try. Prohibit i(m shall succeed and that too now. Propertied i)co))lo shall jiay for it. 
If they pay willingly, wo shtill be happy. Otherwise, we will lake it. 

The Finance Act Amend. Biel 

24th. FEBBUAUyto l&t. MARCH The Bill to amend the Finance Act of 1932 
was taken up for consideration on the 24tli. Feb. The Fhunce moving the first 

reading of the Pill, explained its scope. The main feature of the Bill was, he said, 
]U'ovision enabling the Government to levy a tax of ten ]‘.cr cent on the letting 
value of houses and lands in urban areas with a view to finaxieing Prohibition. The 
rate of eUxdrieity duty was also sought to be increased, at the same time ensuring 
that it. had not the eirect of increasing the burden on the consumers as a class. The 
Bill also raised the stamp duty on <‘onveyauco of immovable pro]icrty in urban 
areas. The first rcailing of the Bill was ])asscd to-day by 00 votes to 47, 

The Finance Minister, answering the (‘.riticisms atlvanccil against the })rovislons of 
the Bill, said that the Government luul since dccidcil to reduce the tax proiKisetl on 
urban ])ro]ierty to 5 per cent in the case of i>roperties worth Rs. 2,000 or less in 
Bombay. In the case of iiroperty in Ahmedabad, the (*ritena for the exemption 
would 1)0 fixed later. It was also explainwl that the Port Trust and municipal 
buiUlings wouhl be e.xcmpt from the electricity duty. The new provision in the 
Pull enabling the Government to levy a duty on ])ersons who generated elec, tricity 
other than under a licence, was not appU(*able to motor vehicles, ships in the har- 
bour and such like and the Bill would be amended accordingly, llic House then 
adjourned till Monday xicxt-, the 27th. February, when Mr. Jannwclas Mvhta, moved 
an amendment to Olausc 7 of the Bill, A series of amen<lmcn1s suggesting 
a graded scale of taxation in the place of the 30 j)cr cent flat rate were 

moved by the Opposition benches, and all tlicsc were considered together 

by t.hc llouse. 8h A. M. K, Dehlavi, Ijoailor of the Opposition, moved 

for reduction of the proposeil tax to d per cent. Mr. S* V» Parulakar moved that 
one-room tenements and ieiiemcnts occupied by workers should be taxed only to 9 
per cent and less. Mr. Jainnadas Mehta said that when the Bombay Municipal 
Oorpomtion was confronted with the problem of raising large sums fox slum clear- 
ance, which was an immediate necessity and tlic property tax was the most fruitful 
source open to it, the Ihovincial Government had with tlxis pro])Osal for taxation 
encroached upon their proserv'cs. Mr. Mehta graphically described the hoxTors of 
slum life with the rcsxdting injury to tlie moral, physical and spiritual growth of 
the race. The slum dweller in Bombay had i>cr head only ISO cubic feet of space 
as against 400 in tlie slums of London. Due to lack of i>roper housing conditions, 
infant mortality had remained very high. This “baby killing tax” would only per- 
petuate the pitiable concUtions in slum life. He argiied that it was wrong to pursue 
die policy of prohibition to the paralysation of other urgent nation-building activities. 
The Minister for Finance replied that, in the opinion of the Government, Prohibition 
was the best social service for the poorer classes. In the policy they were pursuing 
the Government had public opinion bdiind them. As for a graded scale of taxation, 
the Government had already declared that the rate would be reduced to 5 per cent 
in respect of properties valued at Bs. 2,000 or less in the city of Bombay. The 
discussion was adjourned on the 1st March when the House sat till a late hour and 
after the Leader of th$ Opposition had expressed the protest of the Opposition members, 
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whi(‘h, lio Maid, had Ix'oa roi:iMtorod nt alinos!. ovcry slop in ih*** pasMa^^r* of ilio Ihll 
and the h^inamr. had rei>lio<l. the Ilonse passc‘(l iho third rendiiij; of the 
lUIl hy [)l votea to 27. The lUll wum then pawMrtd. 

Yotino on BunoFr Demanpr 

2Slh. FE«nUARY to 2Sth. MARCH VoUiie: on nud:»t‘t (hanands for 
pjrantH <M)m!nnn'a'.d on the 2StU. Fobruai*y. Mi*. Jhtihvala^ in movinj; a under 

t-liix hoa<l A»!:rie,aliiiTC, hrouaiit to the notice of the ( lOvernnuMit the inadetinacy of 
markntinii; fa-ilitioM. He enidmistnl that the Slate must have its own luarkelinj;- 
establish in entu The ro'plied that the (?overnm<ait were alive to this and had 

therefore taken np the raattor. A heainnin;^; had now been miule. Ae(M)rdinj; to a 
survey made by some offieors of the (tovennnent of India, the a!i:ri(*ulturist rereivi'd 
40 per cent leas than what the articles produced by hini^ W(M*e iiltiinaU'ly^ sold for. 
The Government proposed the establishment of a Prii'C Inieliip^neo Servire in 
Bombay an<l to appoint a !^[arkctin^ 2 : OtUcci* who would be in tomdi with innrk(‘tino' 
or^anisatioiiB and supply in format imi rey.ardin«; Bombay marki‘ls and be a sort of a 
liaison otiicor between th^ marketing organisations and <‘onsinncrs and traders in 
Bombay and the co-operative and sale and multi-purpose soidoties in rural arc'as. Ho 
would also organise co-operative marketing in Bombay. The motion was (h^featod. 
Next, day, tlie 1st. March, Sir. Jamnadas MM.a, on a ‘•<*ut” ini>tion under the head 
Education, sought to dwapprove of the a<*tion of the Government in sanctioning 
expenses for the introduction of the Wardha Scheme, \vithout the i>r(‘vious sanetiiin 
of the House for the scheme itself. A debate on the merits of Himli aiul Hindus- 
tani was sought to he raised by a cut motion by Mr. Alt Bahadur Khaiu A series of 
motions standing in the names of the Muslim League members wt*re moved to-day 
by Mrs. Taybjt,'^ who pleaded for better fa<‘ilitics in the matter of ctlueation for 
Muslim girls.* The Premier assured the i louse that it wms his ambition to make 
education available to everybody, regardless of communal considerations. For he 
thought tliat the sooner the right iy\>o of education ^vas spread all over the country, 
the easier it would be to intri'nlucc the reforms ho had at heart.. The <liHiculties of 
providing denominational religious education to all commuiutics were insurmountable. 
The Government could only sec that an attitude of reverence to all religions was 
inculcated in st.micnts. Regarding teaching of Urdu, the Brcmim* said it >Yas the 
jx)licy of the Government to teach Hindustani and both Nagavi and Urdu s(‘ri])ts. Ho 
nimsclf was learning Urdu and ho was sure that no quarrel would arise on this ([ues- 
tion. On the assurance of the Miuistor, the cut motions in this behalf were withdrawn. 
The Wardlia Scheme of education was again 8 ubj 0 (*.tcd Umi thorough Htundlay on the 
next two days, the 3rd. and 4th. March, when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta a cut 

motion. Mr. Melihi cxplaineil that the motion was inte.mlod to disapprove the act ion 
of Uio Government in sanctioning ex]iensc8 for the xutrcKliK'tion ol the Wardha 
scheme in tlic province without the previous consent of the House to the scheme 
itself. Be contended thiit before the Govorinncnt adopted a new scheme, it should 
take the public into confidence and allow the Houbg to consider the new projiosuls. 
Mr. Mehta, analysing the scheme itself, stated that it was rcvolut.ionary in intent 
and ofTcct. Since Mr. Gandhi laid down the principles in 1037, the stdmmc had 
undergone at least five transmigrations in rcsjicct of its ideology, 'lliore had been 
noticeable all through eonfusion as to the objects. The schmue, he declared, was 
not suited to cope with the requirements of modern scientifically advanced times. 
Replying, the Premier said, it would take at least 9tX) years to af*complish universal 
litera^*y in India, if the present educational i>olicy -svere to ]>o <‘ontiniiod. It was not 
the policy of the Government, to scrap the present system outright and introduce 
tlie Wardha scheme immediately. The proposal was to experiment in three (impact 
areas in different parts oi the province. It was (luitc p<)HHil)Ie the scheme might 
have to undergo further evolutions. Gilic argument that the <iovenimcnt was now 
springing a surprise on the House was uncharitable. As early as March 1938, the 
House had been informod of the intonlions of the Government in this behalf. 
ITm system itscK had b(ion before the public for the last two years. Hir A. Dehlavi 
sakl that the syllabus did not correlate higher education with the course of studies 
in the primary coutBC. Besides, he asked, ‘Vhy should the (Government insist on 
my child being taught spinning, weaving etc 'r Ihc motion was dcCeatocl by 71 
votes to 31 and the demand was voted for. The House then adjourned to meet 
agsun on riic 14th. March, when some cut motions were moved and the necessity 
for starting more mortgage banks in the Province was stressed by Mr. Phadke. 
The hon- Mr. A, B, Latthe said that - the Government was not apathetic to the 
ides of starting land mortgage banks. Personally he would like to see that every 
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ialuka in the provinc'c had its own land mortgage bank. Bat practical difTiculiicfl 
had ])rcvcntcd the fruition of the scheme. After starting ten lianks, it was found 
tliat large iniml’ier of indebted agriculturists, whom tlic banks were intended to 
help, could not take advantage of the facility, their debts being beyond their 
capa(‘ity, IVTnny applications for loans had therefore to be turned down forin- 
sutlicicncy of security. As a result, a large ixwtion of the amount set apart for 
relief coiild not- bo utilised last year, rrovided conditions for starting land mort- 
gage banks were found favourable, the Minister assured the House that evciy taluka 
would have a bank shortly. In view of the assurance given by the Minister, the 
cut motion was willuliawn. Next day, the IStli. March, replying to a cut motion 
to tliscuss tile dispinity in the cadres of the Hergeants and Siib-Inspcclors, moved 
in liis demand under the hcjid ‘^Poliee,” the Hon’ble Mr. K, M, Munaln^ the Home 
hlinistor stated tluit the si*alc of ]'ay and conditions of service of the new cadre 
'woultl be the same as those of the existing vSub-Tns])Cctors’ cadre and recruitment 
w'ould he confined ordinarily to staiutary natives of India. However, Sergeants now 
in service would eontiiuic to draw* their" pay and allowance on the existing scale. In 
sjiceial cases, ex-army men who w'crc not statutory natives of India* might be 
recruited as Sub-Insjavtors with certain relaxation of eondilions applying to^ age and 
educational qualifications. Mr Munshi also appreciatai the patiiotic sentiments of 
Anglo-Indians, who had cx]>resscd their wnllingness to be classified as Indians. 
Next clay, the liJtli. March, the Scheduled Glass members in the House moved two 
“cuts” to impress upon the Government the inadeciuatc representation of Ilarijans 
in the Police Deitartmcni. Mr. K. J/. uVunshi reidicd that whalcvcrtlic attitude of 
the previous Ciovcinmcni had been, the ])rcsent Government did not recognise 
untouchability. It, had been the i>oli(‘y of this Government to secure fair representa- 
tion in the scrvic*cs lor the HehcdulcJ Classes, having due regard to standards of 
clficdcmy. Where, however, a candidate was unfit, Uic G<>vernmcnt would iiot select 
him for the reason he was a Scheduled Class representative. The cut motions were 
defeated. Next day, the 17th. March, the House resumed the discussion on the 
“cut’’ motion of IMr. Jamnadas Mehta, which raised a debate on the report of Distur- 
bances Imiuiry Committee. Dr. Ambedkar, supporting thc^ motion, asked the 
Government why the members of the Council of Action, constituted for the puiiiosc 
of carrying on the demonstration on November 7 last, against the Trades l)is])utes 
Bill, were not iwosccutal, if the Government believed the Committee’s report tliat the 
Council was rosi>onsible for the occurrences on the day of the strike. If the 
(TOverument were sure that the ])olicG resorted to firing only to tlio extent called 
for by the exigencies, w''iiy should not the Government place the police for trial 
before a court of Justice f The Home Minister, Mr. K. M. Munshi, o]>pose<l the 
“cut.” Ho pointed out how the Inquiry Committee was constituted of men of 
unimpeachable diaraidor and how the terms of reference had iieen widened at tlie 
suggestion of tlic House at the time of ajipointing the Committee. The Home 
Minister then read from the rc]mrt speeches of tlic leader of the stxike, which 
went to show that the dcmonslration was not against the Bill as such. The 
idea w^as to have “workers’ llaj” for one day and the strike was manag;cd bya 
set of people who believed in the Marxian doctrine and the Communist principles. 
If their methods prevailed, thought the Minister, a state of affairs would one day 
arise when, at one word from those leaders, the \yhole of Bombay would have to 
close down. The method of these people was intimidation raised to a nnc art, 

Mr. Munshi then narrated the various acts of the strikers and asserted that the 

firing was just sudicient to preserve order. An amendment to the cut morion, as 
well as the ‘^eut” were put to tlic vote, pressed to a clirision and defeated, uhc 
House again divided, while voting for the grant under the head Police and the 
demand w'as granted by 04 votes to 28. Next day, the 18th. March, the House 
discussed cut motions under medical demand which sought to impress upon the 

Government the inadequacy of medical help provided to the poor. The proposed 

closing down of the St. George’s Hospital (for Europeans and Anglo-Inmons) came 
up for severe criticism at the hands of Mr. C. P. Bramble, Leader of, the Pipgxes- 
sive Party when he moved a “cut”. When the Government was making a begin- 
ning with nation-building activities by subsidising dispensaries and providing facili- 
ties for training nurses, could the people watch, he asked, the closing down or the 
St. George’s Hospital in the city, which was next only to London in impor- 
tance in the British Empire ? In 1933, the number of b^s m Bombay City per 
thousand population was two. Now, when the population had incr^sed from 
eleven lakhs to at least fifteen laMis, there had been no increase in the beds^ in 
hg^titals, Mr, Brgmbk the idea of the Government that the hospital 
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was too exponaive was a misapprehonaion. ITg asked the (tovcrnmonl. it' they 
had tried to (•omi'jarc the fip;nrcs with tliose of other hospitals in the (*ity, whieh soujiht. 
to impress u]>on the (Tovermnent the inadequacy of medical help provided to the \n)ov. 
The House then adjourned till the 2ard March, when there was a passaii,o-al.-arms be- 
tween Mr, S, L. Karandikar and 8ir 4. M. K* Dehldui^ Leader of the Opposition, 
when supplementary grants were voted upon, Mr. Karan likar moved a cut to the 
expenses demanded by the Government of ils. 0U,tX^d for the purpose of rehabilita- 
ting old buihiings in order to enable the Government, to hand over t*erttun IMasjuls 
to Muslims in the Ahmcdnagar District. ]\Ir. Karandikar disapimived of tiie (tovern- 
nient’s policy of returning Masjids to Muslims. Bir A. M, K, Dehlavi, I reader of the 
Opposition, sprang to his feet at the challenge and said that ho was reminded of the 
practice in Parliament that when two members could not coniine themselves to the et.i- 
qnette of the House they iiseil to remark, “Let us go out and set-tie the matter.’^ 'j'hc 
Minister for Public Works explainal that there was no nocil to import communal 
heat into this matter as it was the duty of any Government to redress grievances, 
irrespective of communal considerations. The J louse voted tlie demand. Next day, the 
24tli, March, certain members moved cut motions and desired to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s action in respect of the demand of sauuitics from certain newspapers. Mr. 
4 li Bahadur Khan, by a “cut” motion, sought to impress on the Government the 
imperative need to check communal propaganda and bring about amity bet-wonn 
the two major communities in the country, lie quotal certain extracts from Urdu 
papers anti instances of certain Hindu leaders carrying on pro])agiintla against the 
Hyderabad Administration, and said that unless these were stoppoil, there might be 
repercussions leading to communal tension. Mr. KM, Mimshi, tlio Homo Minister, 
in his reply, stated that being a National Government., their poli(*y was to steer (dear 
of extremes on either side. The Government did not believe in dealing only wdth 
symptoms, but desired to deal with root causes, and therefore had allowed freedom of 
speech and writing consistently with the maintenance of an atmosphere of non- 
violence. Mr. Khan’s motion was lost without a division. Eej dying to the debate on 
two other '‘cut” motions, which sought to censure tlie (Jovermuent’s action in dema- 
nding securities from certain newspapers Mr. Munshi said that it was wrong to say 
that the Government were using repressive measures. The Government had repea- 
tedly made their position clear with regard to communal incitement, no matter who 
mauo them and had warned individuals and newspapers against such incitement. Mr. 
Munshi had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 25th. March, when glowing tributes to the efficiency, usefulness and independent 
character of the “United Press” were paid by the hon. Mr B, 0. Kher, IMmc Minis- 
ter, Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan, Muslim Independent Member, and others during the 
discussion on a ‘*ciit” motion on the supplementary demand on “General Adminis- 
tration” tabled by Mr. 8, L, Karnndikar "‘to discuss the payment for the Unite<l 
Press News Service telegrams’\ Mr. Karandikar wanted to know whether the “United 
Press” service was useful to the Government and efficient and whether the Govoru- 
mont were spending the money well by paying the Agency for the news telegrams. 
The hon. Mr. Kher^ replying, said that the Interim Ministry which preceded the 
Congress Ministry had itself agreed to buy the United Press News Telegrams, tliougli, 
formal orders were not passed by it. The Congress Ministry implemented the Interim 
Ministry’s tentative decision on an experimental basis and finding the service useful 
and hi^ly efficient gave an increase to it, although even the increased amount was 
much Tower than what was being paid to the Associated Pi-ess. The Government 
were considering the question of bringing the payment to the United Press, in view of 
its wholesome efficiency, to the level of the payment to the Associated Press. Further, 
Mr. Kher said that United Press was an indigenous institutions. The “cut” motion 
was then withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday, tlio 27th, March, when 
the Opposition raised a discussion on the Government’s Publicity Department, with 
particular reference to the appointment of the Public Eolations Officer, Mi A. B. Ekam- 
bara Aiyar, on a salary of Es. 4CX) per month. Mr. 8, H, Jhabvala^ moving the 
cut, said that the new appointment was quite unnecessary as the old department had 
been performing the duty quite satisfactorily. During the Civil Disobedience days, 
the Director of the Information Office had circulated two and a half millions of 
pamphlets, work could not be said to have increased much now. Me had received 
att^tion and information, whenever he had sought the help of the directorate. 

-S ptess in the country”, said Mr. Munshi in reply, “the need for a 
Public Emtions Officer has become very great.” He cited the instance of Great 
Bntain, where there was a post of Public Edations Officer. It was the duty of 
officer to keep proper contact between the Government and the public and the press. A 
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Minister -would not have the lime to inlervie-w press representatives individually and 
give them all the information they sought at all times and the Public Relations Officer 
would be in a ]iosition to supply to the press at all times correct and reliable in- 
formation on all tlie undertakings of the Government. Tf the press was not afforded 
correct information, there was the danger of incorrect and misleading news being 
circulated. A ]> 0 ])ular and res]xmsible government should be posted hourly with the 
opinions and reactions of the public and inaccurate statements relating to the Govern- 
ment, if any, aT>pearing in the press or canards should be contradicted or clarified at 
every stage. The cut was ])ressed to a division and defeated by 48 votes to 21. 
Next day, the 28th. March, ‘‘cut” motions -were moved by Mr. Phadke and Mr. 
Patel to raise a discussion on the demand of a security from the “Trikal”, aMaharati 
daily edited by Mr. B. L. Ivarandikar, a member of the Assembly, and the “Ansar” a 
Muslim organ in the Bholapur district. “The liberty of the Press is the liberty 
to express o])inion so long as the peace of the society is not threatened thereby. When 
that is threateneil, it is not civil, but criminal liberty,” declared thehon. Mr. K* Af. 
Mmishiy the Plome Minister, defending the action of the Government. There ^Ycre two 
as]-)ccts to such a question, the individual and social. The former might be met by 
]>unishmont of the individual after the event, hut the latter called for ])romt preven- 
tive aedion on llic part of the State. For .such purposes, Governments in other parts 
of India w^erc making use of the Press Emergem‘y Powers^ Act, and the Bombay 
Government was in good com])anv. The Minister read out passages from Uio 
pa})ors concerned, and ix)inlcd out that under the conditions nrevailing in Sholapur 
at the time, such news was bound to create communal tension between the 
Hindus and Muslinis. The question in some matters was not the veracity of the 
statements, but their tendency to intensify communal discord. The Bombay 
Government were extremely watchful to see that, what was an agitation for 
}3olitical rights in the Hyderabad State, should not develop into a communal clash 
in the Bombay Province. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ supporting the “cut”, said that the 
])hilosophy of the Minister's argument was one of “hanging a man to prevent 
murder.” What the “Trikal” published was only news^ supplied by responsible 
corrospondonts from the Hyderabad Btatc. The House divided twice in tlie course 
of the voting on those motions, which were lost. Mr. Parulekar^s amendment to 
reduce the cut to one rupee in order to alter it to a censure motion was also 
defeated by 50 to 32. The House next voted all the vai-ious demands in the 
Budget for the next year and then adjourned till the 30th. 

Tub Sales Tax Bill 

30tli. MARCH to 3ra. APRIL A Bill to enable the Government to levy a tax on 
the sales of motor spirit, manufactured clotli mechaiucally i>roduced in Bombay, or 
imported, and silk yarn, including artificial yarn, and cloth made of such yarn, was 
introduced on the 30th. March by the Finance Ministci', the hon. Mr. A, B, Latthe, Mr. 
Latthe cx]>lained that the tax on petrol would be enforced immediately, as no 
practical difficulties were anticipatetl, while in regard to other items, the Govern- 
ment ^vere working out details to prevent undue leakage or annoyance to sellers. 
The Leader of the Opposition asked if, following the example of Madras, the Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee. But Mr. Latthe explained that it would 
servo no useful purpose to follow the Madras example in this case. Mr. Jhabvala^ 
0}>]x>sing the tax on petrol, pleaded that the poor taxi-driver should be exempted 
from operation of the measure, Mr. Saklatwala, representative of the Mill-Owners’ 
Association, opposed the Bill on the ground that he was opposed to the policy of 
Prohibition, winch necessitated the taxation measures and also because tl^ 
tax on sale of cloth was bound to fail ultimately on the manufacturer. Mr. MUha 
(Muslim League) opposed the Bill in view of “its repercussions on the agricultu- 
rist,” while Mr. Watsm (European) urged that the Bill should bo referred to a 
select committee. Next day, the 81st March, Mi. Jamnadas Mehta accorded sup- 
to the Bill, but observed that intrinsically a sales tax was not sound and should 
be avoided if possible. Since the days of the Greeks, ruinous had been the efiect 
of such taxation, and had it not been for the intensity of post-war needs, sales 
tax would not have been resorted to by Western countries. Indio, however, ^ with 
most of the sources of taxation collared by the India Government, the Provincial 
Government had to take recourse to sales tax. Mr. S* F. Parulekar, opposing the 
Bill asserted that the tax was bound ultimately to hit Ihe poor people. Mr, 
Sakerlal Balahhcd (Ahmedabad Mill-Owners* Association), said that the burden of 
the sales tax on clotn was bound to fall on manufacturers, owing to the limited 
capacity of the consumer to bear it. He felt that too many burdens were being 
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imposed on the premier industry in the country. Ifc instanced the property tax, 
the increased wati:os to labourers, the recent Tratlc Agreement, Avliich gave privileges 
to British goods imported into India. Sir A. j\f, Dvhlavi, L(‘iuler of the 
Op]>osition, advocated reference of the Bill to a select commit tee. !Mr. M, 
Ohia (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), urged reference of the Bill to a select (H>m- 
mittee, where it could be scrutiniseiL Mr. AH Bahachcr AViu 71 urged that those who 
supported Ihohlbition should also support the sales tax. The lion. Air. A. B, Lntthe, 
Finance Minister, replying the debate, explained that a scctimi of the House 
seemed to be under a misapprehension that the funds sought to be raised by the 
tax was needed for tlic pur|)oses of Prohibition. The amount of Bs. 3.") lakhs to 
be raised by the sales tax, was intendcil to be utilised for rural develoinnont. He 
added that the exemption of coarser cloth from the o^ieration of the Bill wimld 
defeat the purpose 01 the taxation. Answering the objection raised ])y the mill- 
owners, the Minister asked them what they had contributed to the grant of ameni- 
ties to the poor during tlicir boom days, when they mailo 100 ]icr <*ent ])rorits. 
The first reading of the Bill was passed and the House adjouriietl till the. next 
day, the 1st. April, when the discussion was monopolised by the European members, 
who had fifty-three amendments standing in their names. The Bill was eonsiderotl 
clause by clause. The main object ot the amendments was to soften the penal 
provisions. The Government accepted amendments deleting those sci'.t.ions which 
made ofFonces under this Act cognisable, and which made applicable the jirovisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in inquiries into such oirenccs. The Speaker, the 
hon. Mr. (?. F. Mavlankar offered his suggestions on the question of iiiu's lobe 
imi>oscd on those carrying on trade without a liconco. 'Hie standard of tines \Yas 
accordingly modified. The House then adjourned till MomUiy next, the 3rd. April, 
when the debate centred round the question of the rule-making r^owers of the 
Government under the Act. Air, P, M. Wagh moved an amendment tluit the rules 
framed by the Government for giving effect to the provisions of the Bill, should 
be subject to the assent of the Assembly. Air. A. B, Latthe, Finance Minister, argued 
that it would not be opposed to the principles of democracy if a PosiionsililG 
Government should frame its own rules for giving ofib(‘t to the provisions 
of a legislation. The Leader of ihe OpposiHoji said that it was bad iu principle for 
any House of Parliament to hand over unrcservoilly rule-making powers uncler 
any Act. Air. D. TF. Mullock urged that the Legislature should be given an oppor- 
tunity to consider the rules owing to the number and vavietv of interests ailetdai )>y 
the Bill. The House divided on the question, and the ameiulmont was defeated by 56 
votes to 25. A plea to exempt from the levy, cloth of lower counts so as to afibrd 
relief to the i^r, was made by varidus sections of the Opposition, but was 
not accejited oy the Government. The Bill was passed by the ilouso \Yluch then 
adjourned. 

Agricultural Indebtrt>ni5Bs Bill 

4th. & 5th. APRIL ‘.—A Bill seeking to relieve tlie agriculturist of the burden of 
indebtedness was introduced on the 4th, April. It \yiU apply to agriculturist-debtors who 
cultivate lands personally and whoso debts do not exceed Kb. 15,000 and arc not 
less than Ks. 100, and provides for the scaling down of tlie debts to the paying 
capacity of the dcbt.or. It is laid down that tlio debtor should be a member of a 
resource society before his debts may be sealed down under the Act by a Board 
constituted for the purpose. The object of this clause, it is explained, is to allord 
relief to those agTiculturists for whom arrangements for current crop finance can 
be made by co-operative societies. The Bill also contains provision to clocloro a 
debtor, whose assets are inadequate to pay the total amount of scaled down debt, 
to be an insolvent. ‘-The economic servitude that aiises from the moncy-lciulcrs’ 
grip on the agxiculiurists”, runs the statement of objetds and reasons, ‘‘gives rise 
to several evils, the chief among them being, disposal of the agricultural produce at 
an unfavourable season, and at a detrimental piice.” Next day, the 5th. April, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Bill was too modest and did not attempt to 
take the bull by the horns. The Government should have adopted a more forward 
Ijolicy to relieve the agiiculturist, the reason for whose mdebt^ness was primarily 
the revenue policy of the State, the money-lender being but an accessory. Mr. 
Parukkar said that the scope of the Bill was narrow. It excluded from the relief 
proposed those smicultuiists who had no property and included land-owners who 
not agriculturists. He pleaded that the agricultural labourers should come 
within the scope of the legislation. Mr. Mitha (Aluslim League) observed that except 
for the provision for scaling down debts, m other respects, the Bill wt^s 
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])enoficial to the money-lender who was assured of payment of the 
dues. Tlic MiniHtur, in his reply, assured the House that all constructive 
BUi^jressions oilered would be considered in the select committee. This concluded 
the first reading ol! the Bill which was referred to a select commitee. The Mouse 
then adjourned till the next day, tlie 6th. April, when after considering two Bills, 
one to ammd th(> Ahkari Act and the other to amend the Municipal Boroughs 
Act. both of whi(*h i>asscd thi'ough all the three readings, the Assembly adjourned 
till Tuesday nexit the lllh. April. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

11th. & 12th. APRIL The House discussal non-ofllcial resolutions on those 
days. On the 11th, a resolution moved by Mrs. Munshi recommending to the 
Government that a uniform set of text books should be prescribed for adoption by 
all legist eied schools in the province, occupie<l the whole day. The Prime Minister 
assured tlic llousc that the Government were considering the matter and the sug- 
gestion advanced in the course of the debate would receive his attention. On this 
assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. There was a ]>rolongcd debate in the 
House, which was carried in many languages -which the members found it diflicult to 
follow.’ Next day, the 12th. April another non-official resolution suggested to 
the (Government tliat requisite amendments should be made in the Bombay Legisla- 
ture ]\I(‘mi)ers’ {i^alaries and Allowances Act so as to reciuirc members to attend 
meetings of the House on at least three-fourths of the number of days on .which 
the llousc sat and disentitling any member to receive any salary in case of 
iailurc to do so. The Premier ojqjORCtl the motion, though he said he was in 
symimthy with its object. He thought that the sense of responsibility of the 
members and tlie opinion of their constituencies should bo aucquate checks to 
absenteeism. Tlic motion w’as withdrawn and the House adjouraed. 

Hindu Bigamous Marriages prevention Bill 

13th. APRIL Mrs. Lilavati Munshi introduced a Bill to-day to provide for the 
prevention of bigamous marriages among Hindus in the province. The Bill sought 
to declare a bigamous marriage void and to penalise parties to such a marriage. 
The statement of objects and reasons ran thus:— It is time Hindu society looked 
up to the necessity of moving with the times. Hindu society is now sulfieicnlly 
advanced for the introduction of such a measure. If tlie women have to be 
raised to a status of equality with men, the institution of polygamy, which more 
or less treats women as chattel, should be abolished. Mrs. Lilavati Munshi decla- 
red that often the reasons advanced for a second marriage were purile. The 
mover dwelt on the utter helplessness of women in such cases, the marriages 
taking place in disreg'ard of the feelings of the women concerned. Mrs. Munshi did 
not accept the view that a law allowing divorce should prec‘cdo this legislation. Bo 
long as women were (jonstrained to monogamy, men had no right to complain if 
the law was made reciprocal. A Muslim Member, Mr. Mirza^ said that the Bill 
would prove to bo the Magna Carta of Hindu women. Mao Bahadur (Jkitale and 
Mr. Phadke opposed the Bill. The hon. Air. AT. AT. Munshi argued that it was 
high time so(dal legislation was undertaken in this behalf. That the Mithaksliara 
said otherwise many years back, could not be an argument for shelviim legislation 
calculated to advance Hindu society. The motion for first reading having been 
carried, the Bill was circulated to elicit public opinion, a time-limit of three 
months being fixed. 

Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill 

14th. APRIL A measure to provide for the dissolution and nullity of 
marriages among Hindus was introduced to-day. The Bill provided for three kinds of 
remedies, dissolution, dccteation of nullity, or judicial ^sepaiation “according to the 
seriousness and needs of the situation’” and the i*emedics available at the instance of 
either party to a marriage. The statement of objects and reasons says: The evil results 
of the lack of provision in Hindu society for (Uvorce are apparent in the daily 
reports of suicides, murders, and elopements of Hindu women In each of such 
case, the rigidity of the marriage institution has been responsible for the result.” 
Mr. D, Lala (CJongress), commending the Bill to the consideration of the 
House, observed that iffindu women haa stood shoulder to shoulder with men 
in the Civil Disobedience days and they had been taught to think in terms of 
freedom and equality. While ideas of life and the mode of thmking were ^der- 
going rapid transformation in the In^an society to-day, Hindu^ society ne^ed to 
move with the times. Mr. J?, Patels while supporting the principle of the Bill 
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as a whole, objected some of the clauses as bcin^ too partial to women. 
The hon. ]\Ir. Mintshi stated tliat the Bill was a revolutionary one, and couUl 
not be dealt witli lightly. An obstaede to the Bill, ho said, was the general 
feeling of prejudice against divorce amongst the llinilu (*ommiiuity. ]le put for- 
ward the plea that iliniliis should not bo subjectal to the misery aiul sordid- 
mess of modem ilivorce legislation. Mr. AH Bahadur Khan said '‘that the llill 
marked a step forward in the right direction and that women should bo given 
a free right to divorce if they pleased.” The motion for first rcatling of the Bill 
was carried and the Bill was eireuiated for public opinion. 

The Shop Assistants Bill 

17tli. to 18th. APRIL : — Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier introduced to-day the S^hop 
Assistants Bill. The measure sought to regulate the hours of work in shop, eom- 
mereial house, theatres and other esiablislimenls. The main features of the Ihll 
were acceptance of 9 oVdock as the closing hour in the niglit and the fixing of 
the spread-over and the minimum and maximum hours of work. The general 
principle of granting one holiday for every six working days was also 
accepted. The enactment provided that children should not be employed in the 
establishments contemplated by the Act, and young ]>ersons were allowed to 
work during day time only. The Premier,^ introcluctiug the Bill, said that tliis 
was another measure in the (Urection of social advancement, ami he hopetl it 
would receive the substantial, if not unanimous, BU])port of the House, quite 
unlike the Industrial Disputes Bill, The Ih’cmier averred that the imiuiries 
conducted by the (.Governments Lalmnr OtUce justified the step, and that the 
trend of general ixipnlar oi>inion had been ascerfaineil to bo unanimously in 
favour of the Bill. Next day, the IStli. April, fairly unanimous support was 
accorded to the principles of the Bill, during the elebate on the motion for 
first reading. In the course of his speech, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta ])oiuted out 
that such a measure should bo accompanied by legislation fixing a miinmuni 
wage. Otherwise, he diought, the benefit sought to be conferred on the shop 
assistants by the Bill, "would be more than counterlialanccd by other fa<‘torH. 
The Premier did not think that that aspect of the question could be considenHl 
at this stage. The Bill was referred to a select (‘ommittec. Next day. the 
10tli. ^ Aprfl, the Assembly passed a Bill removing the disqualification from mem- 
bership of the municipality of those having undergone imprisonment, provided 
no moral tuiTitude was involved in such imprisonment. 

Prize Competitions Bill 

20tli. AraiL The Finance Minister, the hon. Mr, A, B. Latihe introdu<‘ed 
to-day the Bill to regulate and levy a tax on j>ri 2 c competitions in the 
province. The Prize Competition Tax Bill, observed Mr. Latthe, was not intendcKl 
to decide the desirability or othonvise of lotteries. Ethics apart, it was but a 
measure of taxadon, proposed at the time of the budget speecdi. The funds 
wore necessary for enforcing Prohibition. The Bill proposed to levy a tax of 

per cent of the toUil sum received by the promoter in respect of such 
competitions and the BUI provided for a system of licences. The Finance 
Minister made it clear that the provisions aflbctcd only prize competitions held 
and conducted within the presidency. The Leader of the Oppoeilion opposal 
the Bill,^ as he thought tliat by this legislation the Government was giving these 
competitions a law and status so far denied to them. He docdarcil that lotte- 
iies and competitions were as hsui as the drink evil. The Assembly then passcxl 
the three ^ readings of the Bill which was next passed. Motioas to have the 
measure circulated or referred to a select committee were rejected. 

Discussion op Opficul Bills 

21 «t. APRIL The Assembly passed to-day ail the three readings of the BUI to 
restrict increase of the rents of premises in urban areas owing to the now 
imix)sitioa of the Urban Immovable Property Tax, without a division. 
A Bill to amend the Land Hevenue Code, laying down the principles of assess- 
ment of land revenue, was read for the first time and refemd to a select 
committee. The House ^reed to the amendments passed by the Upper House to 
the Village Fanckayats Bill, 

Separation of JuotoiARTe prom Executive 

22xid. APRIL * — Sir AH Mohamed Khan Lehlavi, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved a resolution to-day urging on the GoYemmeut the need for the 
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sc)>aration of the Judiciary from the Executive. He said that the principle 
of the motion had been accepted l)y all seetioiis of opinion in the country. The 
Congress, which had start eil an a.o.itation in this matter, had now assumed charge 
of the administration, anti he felt, therefore, that the principle should be imme- 
diatly put into ctfoct. lie was rather auri'>riscd to note that the Con^re^s Govoim- 
meats in the different provinces had not spoken with one voice on the subject. All 
sections of the House expressed themselves in favour of the motion. 

The Home Minister, jMr. K. M, Munshi, replying, said that the Government 
considered the reform as ucv'^cssary, urgent and fundamental. The Government had 
inv(jstigted the incidence of the reform ‘and had found that the scheme would 
involve a reshutlling of the district and taluka services. Such a reshufiling, the 
Government consiilcrcd, would unscUlc the district administrative ma(*hincry, which 
oil a(^counfc of the rcsponsilVilities thrown on them in giving etfect to the iteform 
measures undertaken oy the Government had to he maint.aincd intact. Tlic 
anpointmont of a nmniierof new Subordinate Judges and the transfer of judicial 
matters to them from the files of the Magistrates would solve the question. 
But the ctfoct of such a measure on the iinan{‘cs ruletl it out. The Goveru- 
mont couhl only prot^ecil by stages, and stens were being taken to transfer 
ma‘nsterial work as far as possible to Subordinate Judges. The motion was 
talked out, as on non-o.1i(*ial motions on the last day of a session voting was not 
allowed in view of the new rules framed. The Budget session thus concluded 
and the House adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Council 

Budget Session— Bombay— 16th. February to 24th. April 1939 

Bupgbt for 1939-40 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on tlic 16th. Febmary 1939, when 
Mr, A, B, LatthCy the Finance Minister presenting the Budget for 1930-40 said 
“The Budget for the next year preseiitca to the Assembly has been described by 
some as revolutionary and others as a ‘bombshell, but I do not see revolution in any 
part of it,’* If revolution meant only change, he admitted tlie Budget was revolu- 
tionary, The Cabinet, he added, had for the last two years felt that they were mov- 
ing slow with their programme and now, if they tried to take a few steps forwanl, 
the change could not be considered a violent one. The Minister recallca how tlicy 
had committed themselves to a policy of prohibition. It could not be said that the 
public thought that only pious wishes were being expressed by the Government 
While he would invite constructive criticism and suggestions for raising funds 
necessary for carrying out their programme, the Minister would emphasise that 
taxadon, in their opinion, could not be levied for a greater purpose than prohibition. 

Officiai. Bills Passed 

After the presentation of the Budget the Council passed all the three readings 
of the three Bills which had been passed by the Assembly earlier in the current 
session, namely, the Bills to amend the Bombay Small Holder Belief Aci, the 
District Police Act and tiic Weights and Measures Act, The'Oouncil then adjouimed 
till the 24th. Febrwary when the propriety of issuing press summaries of reports or 
other Government documents unaccompanied by the full text was sought to be 
raised by an adjournment motion. The motion related to the release by the Director 
of Information of a press summary of the report of the Committee wnioh inquired 
into the disturbances on November 7, when a demonstration against Industiial 
Disputes Bill resulted in tiring on the strikers. Mr. S, C, Joshi^ moving the adjo- 
urnment, stated that the press summary of the report of the committee was issued 
to the press and public, as also to the members of the Council on Fobruay 3, where- 
’as the full text was not available for a fortnight more. It was argu^ that the 
publication of this summary on the eve of the municipal dections was psychological. 
Xhis was the tirst time that municipal elections were bdng contested on party lines, 
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and the report waft ooncerncd with the issue as to of (ho (wo parlies was 

responsible for the (listiirhances on the strike day. If the ]>ubli(t hail (ho full ro|HU*t. 
before them they could have jiidp^cd for thcnisvdvcs. The H(^mv opj osinp; 

the motion, said (hat there w'iis no alloji,a(ion that the press sinnmarv w'as inatLocpiati'. 
A misleading: report in the local papers ucccssitalcd ihe issue of concv-i report (o 
avoid the public spaudating on the news. Besides, it had lu'en (lie p(di*‘y of (ho 
Government to issue summaries before the full text W’as available, as ii helpi'd (o 
prevent the press from making any speculation on the contents, dim pi ess in 
Bombay was a democratic press. The motion w’as defeated by 1') ^oles to (). 

Gknbual Disorsiriox oi^' Budihct 

24th. & 23th. FEBRUARY ‘.—Bombay’s Budget ^mvposal were disenssiMl for 
those two days. Prof. G. 8. Mahojani, wduh*/ wdeoming (ho rural u} lift anil 

cdueational polieios of the Government, eritieixed their taxation prtvposals, whi<-h, 
he thought, would lead to ceononne and financial di^'astor. Tlu‘ tax on 

urban immovable property seemed to him most objectionable. He w^nntt'il to know 
why Government had singled out a particular class of landlords for this taxation. 
Beveral members jiarticipateil in the debate and strong condciuinition of (lie 
Government’s taxation proposals and policy with regard to ])rohlbilion Avas voiced. 
Mr. A. B, Latthe, Finance Minister, replying to the <lcbate, said (}iaj the liig 

industrialist s and rich people should put their hands deeper into tlieir ]‘oekets 

to alleviate the distress of the poor. Dr. if. /;. CiUer^ Excise I^Iinister, 
defending the Government’s prohibition iK)licy, asserted that pruliibiliou mouUI 
lead to an improvement of the lot of the i>oor ixiople. 

Ban on Liquor Aovertihkmknts 

27th. MARCH Liquor advertisements will be talxv) in Bombay very shortly 
and necessary legislation in this behalf, on the lines of that obtaining in* Madras, 
was passed to-day by the Council. 

Insolvency I^aw Amend. Bill 

28th. MARCH The House took up for conBidcration and passctl to-cbiy 
the Government Bill to amend the insolvency law in tlic province. The Premier, 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, explained that the object, of 
the Bill was to give a right to the judgment creditor to have his judgment- 
debtor adjudged insolvent for non-payment of the judgment debt within a rensona- 
blc time, after service of notice on Mm. without undergoing the extra c.xponse 
and trouble of taking csocution proceedings. 

Charge Expenditure & Bales Tax Bill 

5th. APRIL The House met to-day for a short time and passed the 
three readings of the Bombay ^ Charged Expenditure Bill, ami the iirst hvo 
readings of the Bales Tax Bill, as passal by the Assembly. The OouiudI 
was prorogued on the 24th, April. 
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Proceedings of the U. P. Assembly 

Winter Session— Lucknow — 3rd January to 21st February 1939 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

The tf* P. Legislativo Assembly re-aasemblcd nftcv the X’mas holidays on the 
3rd. Januairy 1939 and resumed consideration oi the Tenau(*y Bill. It imssecl Clause 
21 which specified what tdasses of tenants would enjoy horeclitray right. Only one 
drafting amendment, moved by lilr Phool Singh (Congressitc), was a(!C‘eptcd by the 
Government and most others, emanating from tlic Opp<miion benches, were opposed 
and rejected by the House. There was one division in the course of the day- on an 
amendment seeding to confer hereditary nghts on sub-tenants of tenant s-in-chief 
whose holding exceed 20 acres of land. It was negatived by 75 votes to 19. An 
amendment urging that sub-tenants of fixed rate tenants shouhl also acquire heredi- 
tary rights if mey were in possession for a (‘otinuous period of five years at Uie 
commencement ot this Act, was moved and withdrawn by Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh* Another amendment, which was also withdrawn, was moved by the Nawab of 
Chhataru It provided that hereditary lights should 1)C conferred if a tenant had 
paid his rent in full for three years continually to the landlord. In siip])orting this 
amendment, Jtfaioab Sir Muhammad Yusuf warned the (Government tiiat the next 
three years would be critical years for the Government as the process of ejectment 
proposed in the Bill would be so inefihc.tivc and worthless lliat zumindars ^vould 
never be able to realize their rents. Next day, the 4th, January, (fiauscs 22 to 29 of the 
Bill were passed and nearly 50 amendments on the order paper were disposed of. 
The Opposition fought hard to prevent the acHU-ual of hcrc<htai 7 rights in lands 
situated in a municipality, notified or towm area as well as in lands owmed by any 
educational institution, but their amendments wm'e rejctjted by the House. Simi- 
larly, the House negatived two other amendments moved against hereditary rights 
accruing in uneconomic holdings. In the afternoon an amendment was moved by the 
Government which the Mevenne Mimister described as an enabling clause in connec- 
tion with the sale of a tenant^s holding for the aiTears of rent. He promised to 
place the Government's proposals on this matter before the House in two or three 
days and added that it was contem})lated that land should revert to the original 
tenant after an interval of four or five years during which period the auction-pur- 
chaser would have realized his outlay. Next day, the 5th. January, only two clauses 
relating to succession of tenants could be disposed. Muslim League members, one 
and, aD, wanted Muslim personal law to ^ply to Muslim tenancies and they threaten- 
ed that if, this was not agreed to by the (Government, this would be one of the eshar- 
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ges against the Congress Government of the province showing that the Government 
was causing hardship to Mn slims. The iScrewwe ATnifsier succeeded in unnerving the 
opposition by stating how I\Iuslims outside the Assembly Chamber did not want 
Muslim j-jersonal law to apply to tenancy and quoted from the reports of the committees 
appointed on the snb3e(‘t in 1901 and 1926, which had Muslim majorities and which 
opposed the proposal. lie also quoted the opinions received by the Government 
on the Bill not only from Muslims in general but even from several Muslim 
Leagues and members of those bodies. All of them had been published and supplied 
to members and were opposed to the Shariat law being ajiplied to tenancies. 
A number of amendments were made in the table of succession, giving rights o£ 
succession to step-mothers, grandfathers of deceased tenants and confining these 
rights to unmarried daughters and to widows so long as they did not remai'ry. 
Begum Hahibullah and Begum Shahtd Hussain strongly criticised the Government for 
trying to curtail the rights of women, but the Government's contention was that they 
had drawn up the tabic in the best interests of agrienllnre and in order to prevent 
fragmentation of holdings. Three divisions were claimed by the Opposition to-day — 
twice on amendments and once on the adoption of the whole of Clause 30. All 
were defeated by large mnioritics. Next day, the 6th. January, the House made rapid 
progress and finished consideration of Clauses 32, 33 and 34. Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Bevenne Minister, moved four amendments to Clause 32, which 
dealt with succession to women holding inherited interest. These amendments, he said, 
were consequential on the changes made in the table of succession in an earlier clause. 
The amendments were acce])tea. Certain other consequential and verbal amendments 
to clause 33 moved by the Government were also accepted by the House. This 
clause dealt with the question of succession to women tenants, other than those 
mentioned in the previous clause. Claue 35, relating to the rights of tenants to sub- 
let holdings, was taken into consideration. Raja Btsheshwar Dayal Beth moved an 
amendment to the cfic(‘t that a tenant could sublet a holding otherwise than in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act, with the consent of the zamindar. The amend- 
ment also provided that no subtenant should acquire or enjoy any rights in a holding 
in excess of the rights held by the tenant-in -chief. The Government opposed the 
amendment, which was rejo(^t,ed. The Raja of Tirwa moved that a tenant and a sub- 
tenant should be jointly aiul severally liable for rent due from a tenant to the land- 
lord. This amendment was also opposed by the Government and was rejected and 
Clause 35 'was passed without amendment. During discussion of Clause 36, Raja 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment, restricting the sub-letting of a holding 
to a period of two years instead of five, as provided in the Bill. Mr. Shaukat AH 
moved that the ])criod be three years instead of five. Both amendments %vere rejec- 
ted and Clause 36 was adopted with minor official amendments. Raja Bisheshwar 
Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 37 to make it clear that a tenant shoidd 
sub-let his holding at the commencement of the agricultural year only. The amend- 
ment also laid down the provision that before a holding w^as sub-let, the tenant should, 
by a notice in waiting to the landholder, infom him I of the address of the pro- 
posed sub-tenant, the number of plots proposed to be sub-let and the rent payable 
for such sub-lease before the commencement of the^ agriculfeural year. The amendment 
was negatived and Clause 37 was passed. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Sethis motion to 
add a new clause to the Bill was rejected. Clauses 39 and 40 w'ere passed with minor 
official amendments and Clause 41 was passed without amendments. At this stage, 
the House adjourned until Monday, the 9th. January, when it passed clauses 43, 44 
and 45 dealing with the extinction and division of tenancies and the exchange of 
land. A very lengthy amendment was moved by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
for retention of the landlord’s right to acquire a holding tor agricultural development 
and such other purposes as creeping mills or factories after payment of compensation. 
The amendment was strongly opposed by the Government on the grounds that 
it would take away the rights sought to be conferred upon the tenants by this 
Bill and further that this })rivilege had been grossly abused in the past. The amend- 
ment w^as rejected by the House. Next day, the 10th. January, the Assembly passed 
no less than 10 clauses after disposing of nearly 60 amendments. The Bill made no 
provision for the consolidation of holdings and three amendments were moved from 
the Opposition benches to provide for it. The Government who intended to introduce 
a separate bill to promote the consolidation of holdings both of zamindars and 
tenants accepted Ihe spirit of one of these amendments and moved a comprehensive 
amendment of thar own which the House adopted. Other two amendments were 
vigorously opposed on the ground that they sought to benefit the Zamindars and not 
the tenants and the consolidation of holdings was equally necessary for tenants as 
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iheir holdings wro snbjoct to frag men tai ion in a far groaler degree Tlie 
amendment ace, opted by the House ])roYuled for eonstdidation to a limited 
extent and did not oovuite the noeessity of a separate bill on the, subjec't. 
Next day, the Itth. January, Jiaja Du^heshwar Dtnjal J^cth move<l an amendment 
to Clause 59 sub-olausc (l*) pro\iding that there should bo a general ]>rovisioii that 
tcnaiilR should be entitled to make ini] »rovem cuts in land if they had obtained the 
permission of the landlord. The amendment was rejetded. An" interesting amend- 
ment to the same sub-clause was moved by Kaivab bitr Mahonuul Yustif. It sought 
to make absolutely clear that unless the custom referred to in this 'clause was a 
recorded custom, or unless the consent of the zamindar was o))tained, the oc‘cu]-)aiu‘y 
tenant or cx-proprietary tenant would not be cntith'<l to the benelits con fen cd by 
tliis Section. The amendment was rejected and Clause. 51 was ]^ass(‘<L The House 
took up Clause 59 relating to im]n'Ovemeiils to land by occnjmncy tenants. Mr. 
Muhashir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment to add that the improvement shall 
be one which the landholder himBclf was com]>etent to make. The amendment was 
rejected. Clause 59 (A) was then passed with a verbal amendment ]u*o|,osed by Mr. 
Ishaq Khan. In Clause 60, dealing with restrictions, Raja Bishvshwar Dayai Seth 
movm an amendment that no imju-ovement wonlil be ma(le, which might render the 
land unfit for the purpose for which it ivas given. The amendment ivns ivithdrawn. 
Clause 60 was passed with a verbal ameiulment jiropostnl by Mr. Muhashir Hussain 
Kidwai. Clause 01, making a tenant liable for full rent in cases of improvement, w’as 
passed without discussion. Clause 62 emjmivered the tenant to apply to the Assistant 
Collector if permission to make an improvement was refused by a hmdlord, Mr, 
Bisheshwar Dayai Seth moved for its deletion. The amendment was reje<*ted. Bub- 
clauses (2) and (3) were deleted on the motion of Mr. A. 1\ Jain and Clause 52 
was passed. Raja Bisheshirar Dayai Seth moved an amendment to Clause 63 
relating to the ri^ht of landholders to make an im]>rovement. The amendment 
was rejected- Next day, the 12th. January, Mr. A. P. Jain, Parruimentary Be(‘,vetary, 
moved an amendment deleting sub-clauses (3) and (4) Clause trj, which dealt wifh 
the rights of landiiolders to make improvements. These two sub-clauses enabled 
the Assistant Collector to grant or refuse permission to make improvements in a 
case where the tenant had refused to give the lan<lh>rd his written consent. The 
amendment was opposed on legal grounds by Mr. Ishaq Khan, Mr. Jajfer Hussain, 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Mr. Tahir Hfissain, Raja Bisheswar Dayai Seth, Mr. 
Azie Ahmed and Mr. Munfaii AIL llie amendment w'as passed by 00 votes to 31. 
The House passed Mr. A. P. Jain's amendment, substituting a new <‘.lause for Clause 
C3 (a) and rejected the amendment for its deletion moval by Raja Biaheshwur Dayai 
Bath. Mr. Muhashir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment urging that iicrmission 
be refused for any work costing more than five times the annual rental ot the land. 
The amendment was withdrawn. Mr. RizwanuUah moved an amendment to Clause 
64 urging that the tenant should not be entitled to comj^ensatiou for improvements 
made after the cause of action for a suit or notice had begun. The amendment was 
withdrawn. Raja Biskeshwar Dayai Seth moved another amendment against the 
tenant being entitled to compensation for im]u*ovcmcntH made even within three 
months prior to sendee of summons or notice. He said ho wuuUed to prevent fraud. 
The House accepted Ur. Ishaq Khards amendment tliat a tenant should not bo 
entitled to compensation for improvements made after the <ktc of institution of a 
suit or making of apiJicalion for i-sue of notice. Raja Bisheshwar Dayai Seth 
withdrew his amendment. Clause 6*1 w'as then adopted. Mr. A I\ Jain moved two 
amendments to Clause 65, dealing with comi^ensatiou for buildings when erected 
without the landholder's consent, to tlic effect that the tenant be entitled to sell such 
buildings before the date of deliver}^ of tmsscssion or before some later date with the 
permission of a court Raja Bisheshwar Dayai Seth sought to add another proviso 
that the tenant from whom any orrear of rent was due to the landholders should 
not be entitled to remove the mateiials until ho had discharged the arrear due. When 
the Government made no reply, the Baja complained that the Government had made 
up their mmd not to discuss the various suggestions made by the Opposition 
benches. The amendment was rejected and Mr. Jain's amendment was adopted. 
Next day, the IBth. January, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mr, 
P. Ja»n, , Parliamentary Secretary^ to Clause 69. The nmenclmcsnt laid down 
conditions for the transfer of right of improvements in the land made by a tenant, in 
case it was sold for arrears of rent Clause 69 (A), with ceitain verbM changes to 
bring It into ime with mevious Clauses which had been amended, was then passed. 
Mr. Fazlur Rahman Khan and the Rfawab of Ohhatan opposed the amendment 
Jhe latter urged that there must be some limit to the ncMe-mindedness of the 
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Govemincnt. He considered that the only princi})le involved in the proposed change 
was an atteni])t to hai'm both zamuidars and tenants. He asserted that if the amena- 
ment 'vvas I'kjissed, it would cause breaches of the peace between the tenants themselves 
in the rural areas. Instead of being a blessing the Bill had become a curse. The 
amendment was adopted. Raja Bishef^hwar Dayal Seth next moved an amendment, 
deleting Sub-Clause 71 (b) the eflect of which was to lake away the tenant’s rights 
in scattered trees on his holding, which had been in his possession for the last ten 
years. The amendment was reiected. Mr. A, jP. Jam moved a number of amend- 
ments to Section 72, the object of which w'as to provide facilities to tenants for the 
surrender of their holdings. The Clause, as amended, was ]>assed. An amendment 
by Mr. Ishaq Khan to Section 73 sought to raise the period from fifteen days to one 
month during which a holding could be surrendered after a decree for the enhance- 
ment of rent had been passed. The amendment was acce])tcd by Mr. Jain, Four more 
clauses w^ere j^assed before the House adjourned till Monday next, the 16th. January, 
when fifteen clauses (78 to 93) w’cre passed, hlost of them related to the determiu- 
ation and moditicatioii^ of rent and w'ere passed with little or no variation. 

That the order of remission or suspension of rent passed by the Govern- 

ment for natural calamities should be oj>en to be questioned in civil or 
revenue court was the object of an amendment moved in the afternoon by 
au Independent Party member. The amendment was opposed not only by the 
Government, but also by the Muslim League party. It was pointed out by the 
Revenue Minister that it did not preclude anybody from seeking redress in the court 
if the Government acted against the provisions of the Bill. During the course of dis- 
cussions, it was announced by Mr. A. P, Jain, parliamentary secretai*y, that the 
Government did not propose to do away with ejectment clauses, but they would make 
alternative proposals regarding sale by auction and the exact iiroposals will be commu- 
nicated to the House. Next ^ day, the 17th. January, the demand of the Muslim 

League party for the application of personal law under the provisions of the Bill was 
partially conceded by the Government, when they moved an amendment to clause 10, 
that on the death of the siV-holder the Sir right shall not devolve except in accord- 
ance with the personal law to which the deceased was subject. A Muslim Leaguer 
with a view to clarifying the position sought to add an explanation to the clause 
that the law in the case of the Muslims shall mean the Shariat law of inheritance. 
This amendment, however, was not pressed in view of the able exposition by a 
lawyer member, Chaudhri Haider Husain, that the personal law could not but mean 
Hindu law in the case of the Hindus and Muhammadan law in the case of Muslims. 
The concession made by the Government to the Muslim sentiment was highly appre- 
ciated by the Muslim League party, but caused some flutter among the taluqaars. 
Their spokesman, Raja Bisheshar Dayal Seth lost no time in moving another amend- 
ment that the personal law made apidicablc to sir holders should not ap 3 >ly in cases 
governed by Act I of 1869, In other words, the Baja wanted that the sir of Ihe 
taluqdars should be goveimed by the taluqdari law of succession. The amendment 
did not find favour with the House. The consideration of clauses ten and twelve which 
had been postponed at the request of the Government was resumed today, and they 
were passed. The Goycrnmeul stoutly resisted two Opposition amendments to section 
94» that the court fee in suits relating to variation of rent should not exceed Bs. 10 
and Es. 15 respectively. Their })oint of view was that such a limit would not help 
the tenants at all in their existing circumstances, but would, on the eontraiy en- 
courage the zamindars to^ institute suits for enhancement of rent in the whole village. 
The amendments were rejected by the House. Next day, the ISth. January, a most 
controversial amendment was debated relating to Clause 101 on the duration of 
rent rates. ^ A proviso to the Clause provides that the Provincial Government may 
order revision of rent in case of a rise or fall in prices. Further, it provides that the 
Government may postpone revision on ground of administrative convenience.” The 
amendment was rejected by 27 to 83 votes. Several other amendments aiming to 
reduce the period after which revision might take place were rejected and 
Clause 101 was passed. Six amendments relating to Clause 120 (1) were then taken 
up. The Government accepted two amendments moved by the Opposition. One 
rdated to the approval of the L^slature before appointing an ofiieer to revise rent 
and revenue in emergencies and the other to the deletion of Clause 102 (D) 

giving power to an ofiicer to commute produce rents into money rents. Clause 
102 (H was passed and the Assembly adjourned till the 19th. Janua]^, when 
Mr. Tahir Sossain (Muslim League) moved an amendment providing that 
the appeal against the order of an ofiicer, ^pointed under Section 102, fixing, 
abating, enhmoing or commuting rent should lie wifh the District Judge and not 
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with the Commissioner. Tlie amondmciit was rejected. The House also rejected 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal SetVs ameiidnient soekiui; to ]>rovi(lo tliat secotul appeal 
should lie to the Board of Revoiuio in (‘onnection with the revision of rent and 
revenue in cases of emeixcucy. ^Mr. Maq Khaii moved for the deh'tion of the 
proviso that no order under this Section should be questioned in any (dvd or revenue 
court, with a view to checking the misuse of the })()\vers conferiod on the Goveru- 
ment. The amendment was rejected. The House ]>assed Clause 10:? and the next 
two clauses without much discussion. CHause lO'), wlu(‘h was next taken up, cvokeil 
considerable discussion, Mr. A, P. Jain moved six amendments, all of whicdi were of 
minor importance, except the one to sub-clause 10") (2) (d) that the valuation of 
holdings of hereditary tenants at the ])roposed rates does not exc(vd onc-lift.h of the 
value of the produce. A member of the Independent Tarty moved an amendment 
to sub-clause (d) that nine-tweiitioth be substituted for oiio-tifth. He also moved 
the deletion of sub-clause (e). All otllcial amendments were a<a‘t‘[)ted and tlie others 
were rejected. Raja Bisheshwar Daijal Seth moved an amendment to thoetlect that 
thereat agreed to by tenants who were admitted to hoh lings in or betwetMi IdOl and 
1313 faslis shouhl not form the basis of rent rates. By another amendment,, the 
Raja wanted to omit the ratio of ouc-fifth (of rent to produce) for purposes of rent 
fixation. The Nawab of Chhatari moved an amemlment. to the same suh-dausc 
for excluding the period between 130i and 1308 faslis. Naicab Sir M, Yusuf 
moved another amendment to the same sub-clause that rent should be fixed 
at not less than one-fifth and not more than one-third of the proilnVe. 
Mr. A. P. Jain opposed all the amendments, whit^h were rejoi‘t(‘d. The Assembly 
then adjourned till Monday next, the 2:5rd. January, when ei‘dit 
more clauses were passed. Owing to strong and unanimous opposition on the 
part of members not belonging to the Congress Party, Government were obliged to 
withdraw the amendment to clause 105, which in some way <*ountenanced the exis- 
ting iniquitous arrangement, whereby some of the tenants belonging to hi‘dier <'astes 
enjoy a privileged position in the matter of payment of rent. 'The rk>v(‘nimcnt 
amendment which sought gradually to eliminate such caste privileges retiuired the 
rent rate officer to record the extent to which, in any village, any idass of person 
held land at a favourable rate or rent, and the extent to whiidi, iu their application 
to suits for enhancement of rent of the members of such class, the rent rates shouhl 



appealed to the Government to withdraw the amendment as it sought to ])orpetu^Vn 
statute the existing distinction between them and the higher castes. Tha Natrab 
of Chhatari pointedly drew GovernraenPs attention to the fact that such a provision 
contained in the original Bill had been omitted by the select commitee. The mmindar 
members stronly urged, in connection with section 115, that rent should bo liable to 
enhancement when the productive powers of land were imu-eased by fluvial action or 
by any other cpse.. They sfcressal that by refusing to accept their pica, the Govern- 
ment Ignored their just claim. The amendment moved with this object wasoT)ix>sod 
by Government and rejected by the House. Next day, the 24th. January, the Assem- 
bly passed ten clauses and postponed the consideration of one at the mucst of the 
Revenue Minister, One of the clauses renders void and illegal the demands made 
by zamindars from tenants. It says that all foes, charges or impositions upon tenan- 
ts under the denomination of abwah, zatd matalba, hari^ beqar or other like aunela 
tionsjn addition to rent ovsayar, if any payable, should )')e illegal and uneaforee- 
ahlemacourt of law. The zaramdar^s viewpoint found expression in a speech 
made by Raja Btsheshwar Dayal Seth, who said that the clause as drafted amounted 
to an expropriation of the zamindars* rights and nothing else. Ho said that the 
zamindars were entitled to get certain dues from their tenants and Government was 
not at all justified in abolishing the rights hithei'to enjoyed by the zamindars He 
moved an amendment maMng an exception in the case of dues covered by a contract 
or custom. The Nawab of Chhatanmoivo^ another amendment that all unrecorded 
dem^ands should be rendered void. The House rejected both the amendments a^ 
earned the amendment moved by Mr. A. P. Jam making nazrana also illegal Clause 

when the^House adjourned till the 6th. Feb^air wS 
gie Bill did not make much h^dway; Only two clauses were passed and the considera- 
tion of eight claus^ in (^pter VII was postponed at the request of the Government 
m order to enable them to redraft the clauses. Next day, the 7th. February twelve 
clauses w^e passed. One of ^em prohibits arrest or detention of a tenant for arrears 
(A renU An amendment for the deletion of the clause moved by a member of the 
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Independent party was opposed both by the Government as well as the Opposition 
parties and it was in the end withdrawn. The landlord members expressed the hope 
that the Government would also prohibit the arrest and detention or zamindars for 
arrears of land revenue. That distraint should not be one of the methods for the 
recovery of arrears of rent was the obiect of a Government amendment, which the 
landlord members strongly opposed. Their main criticism was that in the select 
committee the Government had agreed to this provision, but now for some myste- 
rious reason they wanted to take a somersault and deprive the zamindars of this 
easy method of realizing their arrears oi rent from the tenants. Nawab Yusuf said 
that the Congress Government seemed to change with the change of the wdnd and 
had no settled principles on anything. The Nawab of Chhatan declared that 
it would be a mistake to remove the provision relating to distraint altogether, and 
by doing so the Government would be giving no protection to the tenant. The 
Assembly today passed clause 150. Next day, the Sth. February, the House accepted 
an important amendment moved by Mr. A, A Jam to Clause 151. The amendment 
empowers the Government to recover arrears of rent from tenants, in the case of a 
general refusal, as arrears of land revenue. Another im))ortant amendment moved 
by Mr. Krisknananda Khare vests certain power in the Collector in case of a dispute 
between co-tenants which is likely to cause a breach of the peace or where the 
zamindars have realised illegal demands, the Collector, in such cases, will take the 
areas under his management and will pay the profit to the persons entitled to it 
after deducting the cost. Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamentary Secretary, moved another 
amendment to the above amendment. At the request of the Opposition consideration 
of both the amendments was postponed. The Mimster for Revenue moved the deletion 
of Chapter Eight, dealing with distraint for recovery of arrears of rent. The deletion 
of Chapter Eight from the Tenancy Bill will do away with 29 clauses, 225 amend- 
ments and contentious provisions. A number of Congressmen participated in the 
debate. The Opposition benches vehemently opposed the motion and urged that the 
chapter contained a wholesome provision to deal with recalcitrant and habitual defa- 
ulters among the tenants. Nawab Mahomed Yusuf complained of the Government’s 
vacillation, as they now wanted deletion of what they had agreed to in the Belect 
Committee. The motion was adopted. Thereafter the House passed Clauses 178 and 
179 before adjourning till the next day, the 9th. February, when after passinjr certain 
re-drafted clauses relating to deposit ot rent in the tahsildar’s court and its disposal, 
barring of suits against anything done regarding the deposit, and the deposit of 
rent in court during the i)endency of a suit, the consideration of which had been 
previously postponed, the Assembly devoted the rest of the day to the discussion of a 
single contentious clause, which tlic Government have now brought forward with a view 
to enable the collector of a district to take charge of the village, mahal or portion 
thereof, and retain it under his own management, if after holding a suitable enquiry 
he was satisfied that any hardship was caused to the tenants due to a dispute between 
co-sharers regarding their rights, or the realization of illegal ohai'ges, habitual refu- 
sal of grant of receipts for the rent or sayar, or acts of oppression by the landlord, 
under-proprietor, permanent lessee or thekadar. The landlord members vigorously 
opposed this clause which was characterized as the most obnoxious and the most 
poisonous by Baja Bisheshwar DayaL That it was a repressive measure brought by 
the back door to be used against their political opponents, who had courage to oppo- 
se the Congress candidates during elections, was the view expressed by Mr. Zahiruddin 
Faruqi, A large number of amendments moved by the Opposition members, most 
of which were opposed by the Government, were rejected by the House. Three 
amendments were, nowever, accepted. Their effect was to enable the collector to 
manage the property acquired by him under this clause for a period not exceeding 
two years, as the provincial Government might direct, and return the suiylus to the 
proper person after deducting the amount of land I’cvenue due. hkirther the hardship 
caused to persons other than the tenants in the village would be no ground for the 
collector for taking over the management of the village. Next day, the 10th. Febro^, 
began with a scries of reverses for the zamindars and they^ were unable to convince 
the Government of the justice of their claims for the realization of arrears of rent 
even when the tenant was ejected. The House passed clause 181 according to which 
arrears of rent are deemed to be satisfied when the tenant is ejected from the whole 
or any portion of his holdings. The Government, however, partially accepted an 
amenament moved by a Muslim Leaguer in respect of clause 185 about ejectment of 
a tenant for arrears of rent and this gave some satisfaction to them. The time limit 
for making applications to the tahsildar was extended by one month the zamin- 
dars would he allowed to apply for ejectment for arrears not exceeding one year’s 

28 
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rent, althoug;li the arrears relafe to tlie year the previous 

tural year. The Govcnimoiit lhouiu,ht. that. it. was just aiul rcasoiui1)lc tliat the 'touaut 
Bhould not be deprived of more that hair ol* his holdiuL; tor arreais not exmHlino; 
one year’s rent aiuI Oi)pos(id the amoudmont moved a^Aainst that, -[u-ovision. 
The llouse then adjourned till Llonday, tiie liitli. February, when it dt voted 
considerable time consuleriipu; amendments ivlalini’ t,o the ])rovodurc re^'ardinjj 
ejectment for arrears oi rent in tUaiisc 18'). At the on<l of the day it had 
passed only clauses 183 and 183 (A). ^Several amend moats of the Ojmosition 

wautal that no coart fee be ]>ald on such np})lications and aLo provnlcil for 
increasing the time-limit for such ani)licatious. They weiu' all rt'jccicd as the 

(•rovernment opposed all of them. The Government acce])t,ed the }>nn(dj>le of the 

Opposition’s amendment that an apidieation could be amended after it had lieon 
filed Mr. A. P. Jain moved an ameutlment tt) provide for this, which was 
passed. While discussion of the amendment to tiause 183 (B) was proceeding, 

the House rose for the day and adjourned till the nc\t day, the, 14th. February, when 
Clauses 183 (B) to 183 (G) were passed by the House, ^\hi(*U alsoacecpted motlilication of 
sub-clause 183 (II) regarding tiie pioccdure in disputes eomuTning rent. Consi- 
deration of Clause 183 (J) was postponed for redrafting it. Isc.\t day. the 
15th. February, no less than fifteen amendments w(‘rc moved by the Opposition to 
Clause 18.3-K after it was passed. This was a new clause moved yesterday by 
Mr. A, P. Jain, parliamentary secretary. It empowers the tahsildar to lease 
the land of an ejected tenant, lor a period not ex(‘ecvUng six yeais, to a person 
depositing the arrears due. Two amendments wtn*(‘ carCuMl by the House and the 
rest were rejected after discussion. In accordance with tlicse amendments, the 
tahsildar may cxcn'isc liis discretion on an apjdication being luntlc by tlic 
ejected tenant and not otherwise; and. secondly, he may lease tlie land simul- 
taneously with the ejectment of the tenant* without, waiting for pnxuMlings 
between the 3lBt day of May and the 1.31 li day of dune of the agric.ultural 
year in which the tenant is eje*.*ted. Raja Binkt^humr Daiful wanted that 
the tahsildar should lease land only with the wril-ton consent, of the landlord. 
Another member urge<l that a portion of the holding not c.xcciHling one half 
should be leased. A third amendment wanted that, the land should ho leased 
to ^ s^ricuUural labourers, touants with economic holdings, or other tenants 
residing in the village. Another amendment urged that compensation should be 
paid to an ejected tenant who had ellecte<l certain im})it)Vcmonts. llie purpose of 
this amendment was ai^ceptod by iho Eyveuua Miiiister, and he himself moved sm 
amendment to the effect that the talisildar may lease the land (m an applic.alion 
from the tenant. This amendment was ac(*ej>ttMl and the clause, as umemled, was 
passed. Both on this day and on the next day, the lOth. February, the Bill 
made very little progress. While only one clauae was i)asscd yesterday, not 
more tlian two clauses were tiassed today. The clauses whiidi werepaBseil today 
made some further concessions to tenants in the matter of ejectment pro<‘eedingH. 
The tenant is given ample time to pay the dtvrelal amount, and it is farther 
provided that if witinn one moutli after his ejectment the tenant deposits the 
amount, the ejectment order sliiiU be caucellal. In the case of ejectment, it is 
stipulated that the Icnani would bo ojo(dcd only from such portion of the 
holding tho rent of which docs not exceed one-sixth of the decretal amount. 
A number of amendments moved to whittle down the concessions granted to 
ejectal tenants were rejected after discussion. The House then adjourned till 
Monday, the February, when twelve more clauses in the chapter on ojfict- 
meut were passed ami section 'JOO ^Yas being discuBsed. Most of the amendments, 
mwed ^ to safeguard rights of landholders, were opposed by die Government 
and r^ected by the House. Twice in the course of the day the discuBBiou on 
amendments had to be stopped for want of quorum. Next day, tho Slat. February, 
^nsideration of clau^ 203, 201 and 203 was postponed at the request of the 
Government, w^le the other clauses from 200 to 208, dealing with ejec*tment of 
persons occimying without title, mo<lc of execution of decree or order, time of 
execution and remedies for wrongful rejectment were passed with minor verbal 
amendm^ts. The only amendment of im])ortance was moval by Mr. A. P. Jbtn, 
suDstituUng a new clause for Clause 202 to the effect that delivery of possession 
ixx ec^ution of a decree or order for ejectment of a civil or revenue court shall 
not be marie before the first day of April or after the thirtieth day of June in 
which It was passed. Sir MaJbomed Yuavf^ moving another amend- 
.clause, remarked ^ that it was a most systematic and calculated 
method of doing away with ejectment altogether, Witn the passing of Clause 
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209, the Assembly to-day finished the chapter on ejectment 'W'hich proved to be 
a contentious chapter in the Bill. Thereafter the House took up Chapter 10 
dealing -with grants of land held rent free or at a favourable rate of rent. 
Raja Btsheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 210 urging 
that in a registered instrument, the conditions of the grant and its duration 
should be set forth. The amendment was rejected by 61 votes to 20 and an 
amendment by Mr. <4. P. Jatw, that the grant of land for the purpose of 
planting groves should not be treated as rent free was passed. Clauses 213 to 
218 were passed with slight modifications. Clause 216, however, was postponed 
for redrafting to incorporate a suggestion from the Opposition that tlie gi-ant 
of land for a religious or social service should be deemed exempt so far as 
proprietory rights accrued in it. The House adjourned till the next day, the 
21st. February, when it accepted clause 216 as re-drafted. Mr. Jafar HiLSsain 
moved an amendment to it, but Mr. Jain contended that his amendment was 
the result of an understanding with the Opposition and threatened to withdraw it 
if Mr. Jafar Hussain pressed his amendment. Mr. Jafar Hussain complained 
that the Government w’ere unna‘essarily charging the Opposition with adopting 
dilatory tactics, hut agreed to withdraw his amendment. Next day, the 
23rd. February, the Assembly spent the whole day discussing amendments on 
Clause 228 and its sub-clauses. Earlier, the House passed Clause 227, laying 
down the definition of grove-holders. Clause 228 describes the rights and liabilities 
of grove-holders. Two divisions -were challenged. Mr. Zahirul Hassan Lari, by 
an amendment, sought that giove-holders should not have the right of transfer 
of groves. The amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 85. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Muhammad Raza Khan further ’wanted that the right of a grove-holder 
shall not be auctioned in satisfaction of a civil or revenue courts decree. The 
amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 84 and further discussion on the Bill 
terminated at this stage to be resumed later. 

Cess on Sugar 

At 4 p. m., Dr. Katju moved a resolution regarding the levy of six pies 
cess on sugar. Dr. Katju pointed out that the resolution was in fulfilment of 
the promise made in the upper House that in case the Government levied cess 
of more than throe pies, they would consult the Legislature. Dr. Katju said tliat 
in matters of sugar control, the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces 
were moving in close co-operation and that Bihar already had a cess of six pies. 
It would be unfair to the industry in Bihar if a lower cess was levied here. 
Sir J, P, Siivastava (Up]icr India Chamber of Commerce), opposing the 
resolution, protested against the raising of money from industry for the general 
revenue, which -was utilised for increasing tlie police force and the Secretariat 
staff. He pointed out that the Congress, which claimed to be a friend of the 
poor, was now taxing sugar which was a necessity of life. The debate had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

Budget Session — Lucknow— 24th. February to 25th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

24th. FEBRUARY The Budget for the financial year 1939-40 with a small 
deficit was presented simultaneously in both houses of Legistature at 5 p.m. to-day. 
The Premieres budget statement occupied nearly 80 minutes in the Lower House 
while it was read in the Upper House by Dr. Katju. Presenting a deficit budget 
in the Assembly, the Premier, Pandit Qovind Ballahh Pant^ estimated a revenue 
of Rs. 13,31,44,987, and an expenditure of Rs. 13,69,384^, leaving a deficit of 
Rs. 37,93 435. To meet this deficit he proposed to levy an employment tax, wMch 
would fetch Rs. 30,00,000, and the remaining deficit the Premier hoped to wipe out 
during the course of the year. Premier Pant declared : ‘Almost the whole of expen- 
diture,^ whether incurred last year or this year, which now exceeds the amount actually 
spent in 1937-38 by neatly Rs. 1,25,00,000, was directed towards the reli^ of the 
poorer classes and promoting remunerative and progressive objects designed to raise 
the social and material level of the general mass of the people’. The Premier in his 
statement says that the Government have accepted the scheme of basic education, 
maMng a liberal provision therefor and are paying special attention to the question 
of jail reform, reclamation of criminal tribes, in connexion with which the Govern- 
ment have decided to denotify all the tribes ; improving the condition of the sendee 
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of inferior Government servants by giving them relief in nay, leave and pension and 
introducing scales of pay. The minimum pay of jail warders, niul polic^e constables 
has been raised to Es, 15. The Premier announced schemes for the reorganization of 
police, separation of executive and judicial functions, extending of the Sarda canal 
into the eastern districts, extension of the tube-well sysiein, and extension and 
improvement of the existing grid system, ProYision has also boon made for 
the extension of the councillors^ quarters. 

Two Taxation Bills 

Two taxation measures were introduced by the Premier after the iwsentation 
of the budget, namely, the U. P, Sales of Motor Spirits Taxation Bill and the 
U. P. Employments Tax Bill, The former Bill proposes to lew two annas ])er 

f allon, while the latter proposes to levy a gi'aded tax wlien the tolal sahuT earned 
uring the year ending March 81 exceeds Ka. 2,r>(10. The minimum tax is Hs. 90 on 
an annual income ranging between Es. 2,r)CH) and Es. 8.500, ddicro is a progressive 
increase, the tax on ini^omes above three lakhs being Rs 82, ('HK.) In the statement 
of objects and reasons it is stat^ that the (Tovernment (considers it expt*ilient to in- 
crease the revenue of the province to finance various schemes of rural, education, 
mescal and industrial development, including extension of the ])olicy of prohibition. 
It is therefore proposed to impose a tax on diflerent employments on a definite 
graded scale. Persons employed in his Majesty’s military, naval and air f(>rccs and 
those whose emoluments from their employment do not exceed Rs. 2,500 annually 
would be exempt from this tax. 

Several Bills Introditced 

A number of Bills were then introduced. The Consolidation of Holdings Bill 
was introduced by the Revenue Minister, the AgriculUral Produce Markets Bill by 
the Minister of Justice and the Indian Medicine Bill by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government. ^ The Minister of Justice also laid on the table the amendment to the 
Sugar Factories Control Rules of 1938 and the Government scheme for the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions of magistrates in U. P. The Assembly 
then adjourned till 13th. March, 

General Discussion of Budolt 

ISth, & 14th, MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the ISth. March when severe criticism of the Government’s financial policy resulting 
in ever increasing burden of taxation on the people of the province was voiced by 
non-C3ongress members. Kunwar Sir Makaraj Singh asked tlie Premier what 
further natures of taxation did the Premier propose in order to meet additional 
deficits which were bound to follow if the polity of proliibitiou was speedily caiTi^ 
into effect without effecting very subtan tial economies. Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastaim 
calculated that the new expenditure embarke<l upon by the Government during 
tha last 20 months totalled Rs. 1,60,00,000, while the loss in excise revenue 
due to the prohibition policy so far amounted to Rs. 40,00,000. This Government 
had to raise two crores by new taxation, and by means of the entertainment tax, 
sugarcane cess and enhanced stamp duty and court-fees they had already rcaliz^ Rs. 
1,32,00,000. He expected that further taxes would bo levied to realize the remaining 
Rs. (58,00,000. CapdcLin S. E, Pocock voiced the public opinion in saying that the employ- 
ment tax was an iniquitous proposal and would arouse resentment among the educated 
people who had to do some real work for their living. He warned the Government that 
tfiif to would result in increased unemployment among the educated miiUllc classes, 
and both individuals and capital would be forced to leave the province in search of more 
salubnous financial atmosphere. Next day, the 14th. March, Mr. E, G. Walford 
described the Budget as misleading and complained that the Government had done 
nothing for the masses. He challenged the justice and equity of the sugar cess and 
to petrol and employment taxes, lo to 180 1. G. S. men, the Government taxed 
me whole province. The Government, he said, wanted money, not for the benefit of 
^ the country, but for Congress propaganda. Sir Muhammad Yusuf said that the 
finances of the ^vernment were in a desperate condition and heading towards 
b^famptcy and described the Budget as “glamorous window-dressing.” Mr. Laxrrd 
Shanker Bajpat (Congress), while congratulating the Premier for making proper 
j^oyisions m the Budget for the uplift of the fallen and depressed masses, complaint 
that the Government had done nothing to rectify the topneavy administration and 
reommended me immediate abolition of a number of posts. Begam Habihullah com- 
plained that the Government had made no adequate provision for female education, 
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especially for Muslim girls. The Nawdh of Chhatari welcomed the increase in the 
salary of the low paid staff, He feared that with the introduction of Prohibition 
and reduction in canal rates, the Government would be faced with a heavy deficit 
next year. Eeplying to criticisms, the Premier pointed out that taking into account 
the superannuation charges and the sinking fund to meet the debt charges which 
came up to Ks. CO lakhs, the subvention of the Government of India was really no 
windfall as contended by some. He declared that he made substantial economies to 
meet the situation. Eegarding the reduction in salaries, the Premier said he could 
not reduce the salary in the case of superior posts. The Government were, 
however, pursuing the question and had made a representation to the authorities. 
He claimed that he had converted the deficit of 1933-39 into a surplus, paid up 
the debts and invested capital expenditure. As regards Prohibition, the Pi-emier 
wanted the House to give a clear verdict whethere they wanted it or not. If 
they did, they must find the money for it. He expected to present supplemen- 
tary estimates for medical and public health. The Premier concluded with an 
appeal to all to join him in making the villages cleaner, richer and better. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

14th. to 30th, MAECH Voting on Budget ^ demands for grants commenced on 
the 14th. March. The necessity for abolishing grinding of flour in jails was urg^ by 
speakers during the discussion on a cut motion to a demand for Es. 30,08 050 under 
“Jails and convict settlements.” Mr. Gopinath Srivastava^ Parliamentai*y Secretary, 
stated that as an experiment, the Government w’cre starting a power mill in one 
central jail. Eeplying to the debate on another cut motion relating to jails, Mr. 
Srivastava stated that political prisoners were those who did not act for personal 
gain. The classification, he said, would depend on the nature of the crime committed. 
There would be only one class of political prisoners and classification in the 
case of non -political prisoners would also be abolished. Those sentenced to 
simple imprisonment would be required to spin in jails. All the cuts being 
withdrawn, the entire grant was pass^.^ Next day, the 16th March, both 
Congress and Opposition ^ members ^ criticised the Government’s land revenue 
policy. The mover complained that while the collection of revenue from zamindars 
was 99,9 per cent, the collection of rents was only GO or 80 per cent, which meant 
that without getting rent from tenants, the zamindars had to ]>ay revenue from 
their pockets. Mr. Mohanlal Gautam (Socialist) complained that though the Congress 
had been in office for about two years, they had not done enough. The Tenancy 
Bill was so much delayed that numerous tenants had been ejected. He addea 
that zamindaries should go, lock, stock and barrel. 1 he time had gone when the 
British wanted Zamindars. The latter were now wanted by none in the country. 
Nawab Mohamed Yusuf said that the economic condition of zamindars was so bad 
that it was a disgrace to the Government. ^ The Government could not achieve their 
end unless they combined labour and capital. The pro\dnce, he claimed, was main- 
ly the creation of zamindars. Siry. P. Srivastava demanded clarification of the 
revenue policy, as tlie Eevenue Minister’s attitude was doubtful in this matter as 
in others. For instance, he had supi)orted Bose and now he was sitting with 

the supporters of Mr. Gandhi I He added that the entire money on rural clevdop- 

ment was being wasted. They should give monetary assistance to the tenantry ; a 
^eat deal had to be done to see a contented tenanti-y. On the 18th, March, 

^e House voted demands for grant concerning Excise, Veterinary, Co-operative 

Credit and Agriculture. In connection with the last of these demands, Dr. Katju 
announced the intention of the Government to appoint a committee of officials and 
non-officials with wide terms of reference to examine all the activities of the 
Agricultural department and said that the Government was willing that Uie depart- 
ment should be thoroughly overhauled. The House then adjourned till Tuesday, 
the 21st. March, when it voted the demands for grants under (1) Public Works, and 
(2) Civil Works. Government were severely criticised by the opposition for provid- 
ings lump sum^ of Es. 27,75,000 in the budget without having detailed the scheme 
for the expenditure of this large amount. Kunwar Sir Makar aj considered 

that it was an undesirable ^ procedure for adoption by a responsible Government, 
The Minister for Communications, Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim thought that it was 
not necessary for the Government to come before the House with a detailed scheme 
in each and every case. He, however, assured the House that the detailed proposals 
regarding construction of roads and bridges would be placed before the House for 
discussion. Next day, the 2aiid. March, the House voted the demands for expenditure 
on public works met from the revenue, improvement in communications financed 
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from the central rod dcvclopmcnl a, ‘count niul the administration of justi(‘c. Dr. 
KdtJ'U, Minister for Jnslico, ))romis(Hl to nWoi a day, if possible, of the (govern- 
ment scdiomc for st‘paralmn of judiidal and exceiitivt* fuin‘tions in the month of 
April, hlostol the sj»oeflu‘S made from the Poimrcss benches m (' re umlidy len^athy and 
irrelevant to the issin^s raised hy the cut molioiis. Next day, tlie 2ilrd. March, t^^oeut 
motions ■wore discussed in eoniuvtion with the education buduel and the dis(‘iissions took 
a communal turn. 'Fhe motions related to the reservation of seats hw Muslim students 
in the Ivinti; (’teoruc’s jModieal Oolh\i;e and tirants made to the Ali^aih ami Benares 
Universities. The Educoiitm Minister refused to intt'rfero with tin' discretion of the 
Lucknow University which was an autonomous body and ran the medical (‘olle^e. 
This out motion was ^avssed to a di\isiou ami rejected by the I louse, N<'xt day, the 
24lh. March, the Assembly ]uissed the Kdu(*ation hmlj 4 ‘et of Ps. L\i;),li^cBh, the 
hiji'hest over ]>resented in "the I'nninee. Most of the cut motions ri'latt'd nyarding 
Muslim institutions or Kdiednlinl Castes’ nrmvances. In the (‘Oiirse of the discussion, 
the MinifiU*r annoiimnnl that he had wTitlen to all insiitutnuis of the ]>rovincc that, 
unless restrictions aLUiinst llarijaiis were removed hdort', duly next, the ({overn- 
ment would stop llm j>ruiits to them. The (luestion of ^ {grants to private institutions 
was raised hy a cut. motion, replyinii* to wdiich the Minister said, '‘They jire bound 
to die. Why should I be the lunifi^mau Next day, the 25111. March, Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit pri'sontod her Imd.m't for Ihiblic Health, whhdi was ]aiss('d without 
any Vut’’ motion beina pressed to a division. Mrs. I^uidit pointed out. that (here were 
serious floods and famine all over the province. She thouj;bt that the Publn' Health 
I)eparfment was still (*onsidered “untouchable” omonji the Government I apartments 
and urjioil the peojdt^ to eo-opm-iitc with the authorities. Slu^ drew lUti'iition to the 
Government’s (lesirc to extend the health scheme to live other disti lets and stated 
that a S(*homo tor <lis(ril)ution of milk h.ad been startcnl in Ap'ix l)istrict. ^S^he 
announced that she Inul reiM'ived an offer from four j^ersons, im‘iudinj>; Us. r>,(Hji) 
from Mr. G. D. Birla, to equip moviup; dispensaries for M'tmien, for the Kitu|>ur 
HistricL The Assembly ]»ussed two more p-anls relating to sutierannuatiou 
aUowan<*es and pensions and payment of commuted value of pensions. On the 
asth. March, <*<nnnumal passion and iirejudii'e of the worst type were greatly in 
evidence in both the Congress and the xMuslhu League benches in con ne< ‘lion with 
the discussion <jf a cut motion under the head ‘general adminisivatlon.’ The issue 
raised by the motion was ‘the grave situaliou created by tlie failure of the Govern- 
meni to maintain law aiul order in Urn ]»roYiiu*e, and its failure to safeguard the 
the lives and the properties of the Muslims^ From the. vory commencement the 
discussion took a dehuitely communal turn and the Assembly was turned into a 
battleground hetweeu the*Congres.s on the one side and the Muslim League on 
the other and the atmosphere became very tense w;hcn each party accused the 
other of being largely responsible for the eommtmal riots tluit have recently oeeurrcil 
in various idaees. ‘Oompletely contradictory versions of the same incideuts were 
given by the ^Iiislim and the Hindu members and wild cliargcs were levelled against 
the opposite community. The key-note of the criticism of both Hindus and Muslims 
not belonging to the Congress party was that the Government had failed to^tnkc 
strong action to chock the growth of commmiulism in the iiroviuec and that crimes 
of viSent type had steadily increusetl siiu'C the Cbiigrcss ({overnment had assumed 
oflice. The Nauuib of Chbaian dcj^lorcd that the first Indian Government in the 
province hiul not been able to maintain law and order suc(‘eBsfully, and he pointed 
out tiuit irresponsible peo]>lc mawtucrading in the name of the Oongiyss tried to 
create ditHcultius for the poTu'c in rural areas, us the result of whicli oflicial prestige 
had gone down. The House then adjouriK'd till thoIiCth. March, when in accordance 
with the various suggestions made relating to the communal situation, Pranur 
Pant outlined a number of sh-iugent measures which the Government proposed to 
take to suppress communal riots in the province. These measures imduded imiwsition 
of punitive police tax on meml)ers of the community mainly responsible for the 
trouble, strict action against individuals and newspapers fomenting communal ill- 
feeling cnrolmciit of special constubh'S from amongst most respectable <dasses 
wherevV necessary, prosctmtions under Sections 107 and Fid, house searches and 
imm^iato arrests whcirever there was a case of stabbing, murder or arson, 
At 5 p.m. the guillotine was aiqdied and the rest of the grants were made and the 
entire budget, as presented by the Premier, was passed by the Assembly without 

any cut. ^ 

This E.MPLoyMisOT Tax Bilf 

1,6th* Mareh to 14lh* A|nil llie debate on the Employment Tax Bill com- 
mence on the i6th March aiid continued till the 18th. when Sir Juoala Prm<id 
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Srivastava concluded his criticism with a note of warning to the Government 
about the adverse result of their tinancial policy on money markets, businobS and 
trade. He implored the Government not to produce the impression in money 
markets that "the Government was wastiim- public money. Capt, Pocock who 
followed held that as a result of the ]n*oposci tax the problem of unemployment 
among educated middle classes had become more acute. Ho })rotcsLed against the 
discriminatory nature of the tax. The debate was adjourned at this stage till the 
21st March when Dr. Kadash Nath Katja, in the (‘ourse of a vigorous defence of 
the Bill, considered that the tax was intra vires of the i)rovinv‘ial legislature and 
the Government were satisfied about the complete legality of the tax. He said, 
“We expect to get 30 lakhs out of this tax. It comes to one anna per head of the 

population. What is the good of iighling about one anna i)cr head ? Next day, the 

22nd. March, Mr. Said ud-din (Congress) and Dr. Afar an Lai spoke in support 
of the Bill. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Strujh opposed the Bill and h^arovl that 
within twelve months the House w’oiild be callerl upon to ])as3 fresh taxation 
measures, Mr. Pesmmid Young (Eiiroi)cau), si)eakiag for the Sorvi'*es, said tliat it 
would be unfair to change the oiiginal prospect with which they eiilercd sorvi<*e 
and it was unjust to treat a public servant as a ])uhlic enemy. "JIc also questio- 
ned the legality of the Bill in view of the sections of the (lovernmont of India 

Act relating to saleguurds for the tr'crvices. One of the Bpoakers said 

that the diehards in England like Sir Michael O’Dwyor and Sir Alfred 
Knox, who were extremely critical of the Government of India Acl, might now say 
that their fears had proved to be true and that the U. P. Government had (*oinmitte<l 
a breach of faith wUh the services. The debaic hail not concliuled when the House 
adjourned till the 23rd. March when P reamer Parit replieil to the criticisms made 
inside and outside the House ami the bill wms referred to a select commilte. After 
its emergence from the select committee, the Bill was taken up by the Assembly 
on the 13th. April and on the next day, it was passed after the motion for third 
reading was strongly opposed by Kunwar Sir MaharaJ Singh, Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
and Captain S, R. Pocock, They warned the Government that the middle classes 
would bo adversely affected by the measure, and unemployment among the educated 
classes would increase a great deal. That the question of the legality of the Bill 
would have ultimately to be decided by the Federal Court was mentioned by more 
than one speaker. It also poinlcd out that the select committee had adopted a 
subterfuge in order to get over the legal flaw, and liad made an abortive and futile 
attempt to classify the em]doyments according to the amounts of the salaries earned 
by the individuals. Any measure of taxation worthy of its name should not be 
camouflagefl in this way, remarked Cai)tain Pocock, who took the House by 
surprise when lie stated that his own emjdoyecs would be reimbursed by him to the 
extent of the loss they would sutler in their incomes as a result of the employment tax. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

25th. to 30th. March Dr, K, N, Katju, the Minister of Justii*c, moved on the 
25th. March that the Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill be taken into consideration. 
Sir J, P. Srivastava declared that the Government were laying too great a bunlen on 
the x)Cople. It was the last straw on the camel’s back. Next tlay, the 27th, March, 
the House rejected the opposition amoiidnient for its reference to a select 
committee and acepled the Minister’s motion. Next clay, the 28lh. March, the House 
passed the seijond reading of the Bill. The motion for the third reading was 
Doing opposed by vSir Jwala Prasad Srivastava when the Blouse adjourned till 
thursday, tlie 30th. !March, when the Bill was passed. The Assembly also passed 
a resolution approving the levy of Sugar cess at half anna per mauiid after some 
discussion. 

The Indian Medicine Bill 

31st MARCH The Assembly this afternoon referred the U. P, Indian 
Medicine Bill and the Badrinath Temple Bill to Select Committees. Mrs, Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, moving the former, said that 
the object of the Bill was to raise the Indian systems of meilicine to the level 
of aliopatliy and modernise them so as as to make them beneficial to the xich 
and the poor alike. The immediate necessity, therefore, was to set up a Board 
of Indian Medicine, which would co-ordinate the working of indigenous systems 
of medicine, direct their working and deal with all forms of quackery. The 
Government were also consitlcring the question of starting at an early date a 
research institute to explore the intrinsic value of this branch of medicine. 
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Tiik BAinujsATH Tkmplk Bill 


Mr. Sampurnanand, 'Miiustor for Etlucation, inovititi; fho BadriiiiUh Bill, 
observ^ that (he Govcnnneiit wore briiLtiiiig forward this measure as (hoy had 
a special responsibility re^iinlin^ this temple. Lately, there had been complaints 
and the Government thou^’ht that this state of athiirs slumld not. be allowed 
to continue. Ho nrjicd that the Bill should bo e.N:pcdi(cd in view of the coming 
pilgrim season. 

Thk F. r. Tknaxi'y Pili (renf/.l 


The House thereafter resumed diseussioii on the Tenantry Bill, and adiourned 
till the next day, the 1st. April, when Siune Gpptisition members allcgotl that, 
whenever there \vas a clash of interest between a itumnt ami a Mahajan, the 
Government extended their sjunpadiv to the, latter. Muslim members stated that 
it was being freely stated that imlividunl mcmbeis of the Upper House were 
being canvassed to su])port the Tenamy’ Bill on tluj promise that rural indebt(‘dn(‘ss 
legislation would not be brought up. The House coneluded today the discussion 
on Chapter 12, dealing with thekudarst ami proceetled to discuss lummdmeuts to 
clauses in Chapter ' 13, about arrears of ro\(‘nue, profit, etc. Hiroughout the 
day, the discussions were extremely dull and lifclchvS. whudi perhaps m-eounted for 
the unusually poor attendance in the House which then adjouriu^d till the 
3rd. April when there was a feelitur of jubilation in the C\>ngn‘ss benches that 
the penal ])rovisions in Chapter XIV about compensation and ptuialties w<*re t>aHsetl 
without any modification. All amendments mortnl by tlie Opiutsition members to 
reduce the pro]>oscd i>enaltios were oi>posc<l by the (»t>vcrnment uml rej(‘ctod by 
the House. Next day, the 4th. April, the Assembly passed 23 clauses of the Bill. 
“So long as the appointment of the Judges of the llig'h Court and the Chief 
Court is not in the hands ot the Provincial Government, the latter would not he 
a party to the transfer of any power to them,'’ said Mr. A. /^ Jain, |*arlia- 
mentary Secretary, opposing I\lr. J/. H, KtUtvai^a (Moslem League) amendment, 
to the effect, that the Board of Revenue should he ahoUshcil ami its work 
entrusted to the High Court or Chu‘C tburt. The mover opimnl that. nou-i*oopera- 
tion with the High Courts was due to the faj*t that they wens not amenable to 
the Government’s wishes. On the 6th. April a night-sit.t.iu*g was ludd to conclude 
consideration of the Bill. The House carriwl on its buslru*ss in a calm 
atmosphere and carried on its amendments ami then adjoarm*d to 12th. April, when 
it concluded the second reatling ot the Bill Two important clauses were 
added, the first laying down that all deliveries of possiwion given after 
April 1937 for arrears of rent for kharif 13 M and prior instalments <‘Ou](l be 
cancelled on an application by the eje^stal tenant. The second rehittKl to the right 
of sub-letting to tenants of Oudh. Two amend men Is were movwl by i?a /a B. D. 
Seth to exclude the jirovincc of Oiwih from tlm purview of the Bill. Tlie 
JDeputy Speaker ruled them out of order, as an amend men t similar in nature was 
rgected by the House earlier. Baja B. Z>. Seth movoil an nmeiidmont to the 
effect that the Tenancy Act should not come into oi>crati(m e.xcept at the 
commencement of the agricultural year. This was also rejected. Tixe House 
then adjourned till Monday next, 

xiGRIOULTOUISTS DeBT liEDBMPTrON BiLL 


17th. APRIL :"There was no opposition in the Assembly to-day to the Bill for 
the redemption of debts of agriculturist r and workmen, whiidi was referred to a 
select committee. This was the first ol the three or four debt bills which the Govern- 
ment proposed to introduce and the Government were criticized by Kunwar Sir 
Maharaj Singh a.na Sir J. IK Srivastava for not placing before the House the 
entire picture of their scheme for the redemption of debt and for bringing forward 
piecemeal legislation, bcveral Congress members held that the Bill did not go far 
enough and that its provisions were not suflieiontly liberal 


Encumberep EsTATBa Amkki). Bum 

Tlie Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill as amended by the select committee 
was taken into consideration in the afternoon, and all amondments moved by the 
Opposition were rejected. That the House couJd not amend the oricinal Act out- 
Bide thfi scope of the amending bill was the objection rfdsed by A. P. Jain, 
^filamentary secretary, to the amendment moved by Mr. Mubaahir Hutain Kidwai. 
On ^ next dby. the IMfc April the House passed the BUI and discussed the scheme 
few to sepas^on of Jndioml and Executive functions presented by to Minister for 

Justice, who also inti^uced the Oudh Courts AmendmW BUI. ^ 
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THE TJ. P. TENANCY BILL 
The Badbinath Temple Bill 

19th. APRIL:— The House passed iato law today the Badiinath Temple Bill, 
which provided for better management of the temple. A committee of mmagement 
will be set up under the Bill, representing various interests, including the Tehri 
State which has been intimately associated with this temple, sacred to the Hindu 
community throughout the country for several generations. Most of the amend- 
ments moved by Pandit An^snya Prasad Bahugana (Congress) were opposed by the 
Education Minister and were eventually withdrawn. The Mmister, however, accep- 
ted one amendment moved by Mr. Bahuguna - suggesting that the remuneration and 
allowances payable to the members of the commfttce of management should not 
exceed those payable to the members of the legislature. Another important amend- 
ment was moved by a member of a schcduleil caste. Mr. Ram Prasad Tamta. 
He urged that one out of the two members to be nominated by the Government on 
the committee should belong to his community. This amendment was, however, not 
pressed in view of the definite assurance given by the Minister that the Govern- 
ment would have at least one member of a scheduled caste on the committee. Reply- 
ing to the third reading debate, the Education Minister said that this was the 
first step in the direction of temple reform and that the Government intended to 
bring forward legislation for temple entry by Harijans. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

20th. to 24th, APRIL In the Assembly to-day the Tenancy Laws Amendment 
Bill and the Police Amendment Bill were introduced. The third reading of the Ten- 
ancy Bill was next taken up. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Revenue, referring 
to the changes made in the Bill, said that where arrears remained, the Zamindar could 
get a part of the holding auctioned. Thus there would be no ejectment. The Bill gave 
the Kashtkar a right to plant all over his holding. By one of the amendments, a sub- 
tenant in Oudh couid not be ejected for five years. Rfawab Sir Muhammad hoped 
that the Government would come to some honourable settlement which would usher in 
a happy era. According to him, the Bill aimed at biinging about dissensions between 
the tenants and the zamindars. The basis of rent was, he said, so vague that it lent 
itself to mischievous possibilities and would pave the way for expropriation of zamin- 
dars. It would not benefit the Government either. He asked the Government if they 
did not want to let the zamindar keep his body and soul together and Avhat their object 
was in making these “undesirable and pernicious provisions*. The Moslem League 
Party spokesman said that the League had decided to support the passage of the Bill 
despite its limitations and imperfections, because it gave tenants fixity of tenure, fair 
rent and favourable conditions. He charged Congressmen with not fulfilling their 
pledge to the electorate. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned to 
meet on the next day, the 2lst. April. The third reading of the Bill was continued. 
Some non-C)ongressitcs, while generally admitting that the Bill was a definite impro- 
vement in the direction of bettering the lot of the tenanty, characterised it as a “Black 
Biir* inasmuch as it endangered the rights of zamindars. This brought forth a spiri- 
ted reply from Oongressmou, Mr. Saiduddin Ahmed remarking that the Bill was the 
Magna Carta of the tenants. The Opposition were blamed by Ministeria- 
lists for adopting “dilatory tactics**. Next day, the 22nd. April, the third 

reading of the Tenancy Bill was continued. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
sedd that the Bill should not be operative in Oudh, since it was mostly based on the 
Agra law. The Talukdars, he pointed out, held sanads fi*om an authoiity higher 
than iho U. P. Legislature and this legislature had, therefore, no right to do any- 
thing in contravention of the terms of the sanads. The Talukdars were the declared 
proprietors under the terms of the sanads and this legislature could not confer 
hereditary rights against the consent of the Talukdars. Mr, A. P. Jam, Parliamen- 
tary Secretai’y, saS that zamindars never took any compassion on tenants and 
got them ejected on very minor pretexts. This Government, which claimed to be 
civilised, could not tolerate any hardship on anybody. ^ There should only be two 
parties in that province, namely tne Government and cultivator. Mr. Miibashtr Hussain 
Kidwai (Muslim League) welcomed the Bill and said that the fact that the Muslim 
Leaguers amendments wei*e accepted by the Government showed that the League was 
tmng its best to improve the Bill. He had not finished his speech when the 
House adjourned till the 24th. April when the Bill was passed by^ the House 
without a division amidst cheers from the Congress bench^. During the con- 
sideration stage nearly 3,000 amendments were tabled, of which 850 were actually 
moved* Three hundred and seventy amendments of these were adopted, 350 nega- 

29 
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tived and cSO withdrawn, while about oO wore ruled out of order. It will bo rceallod 
that the Bill w'as held up in the oonrso of di.seusrtion, in \iowof the Ap-a Zamiudars^ 
request to the Coni»;rcss irij;h Command for arbitration in the matter. The Oudli 
Talukilars, however, opi>osed the move and c*t>nst'<t non tly the formers’ rc<iuest was 
turned down by the Con{»rcss Parliamentary Committee. 

Motoe SniiiTS Balks Tax Bill (('oxtd.) 

25th. APRIL : —The Assembly to-day rejeetod the amendment ndoptoiKby the 
Upper House to the Sales of Motor Spirits Hill rediKum; the rate of levy "from 
two annas to one anna six ]>ies i>cr jrallon. Two other amendments, however, 
one of whieh was verbal, while the other exteadctl the period for tiliiLu a suitor 
prosecution from four to six months from the <late of the Aet. t‘omplained of, 
were accepted. <.)pposin(^ tlic OounciPs amendment, the Premier said that it» really 
was distasteful to ask the Assembly to reji,istcr its ilillerence of opinion with 
the Upper House, but it appeared to him that the chanjie. made by the Council 
was not in ]niblic interest. The proceeds of the tax would he utilised for the 
construction and improvement of roads which would help motor tratlii*. 

Police Amexomext Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Police Amendment Bill introduced on the 21st. 
April, with a minor amendment, limitiiLu; the period of limitation for applieation 
for compensation in rcsi>cct of death or .tennvous hurt or loss of or damage to 
property caused, by the first day of April to four months. In the course 

of his reply, the Premur re^^retted that the nc'cssiiy for im}M>sin;i punitive police 
had arisen, but they eonld not shut tUHr eyes to the realir.y of ih<‘ situation. 
3Ie, however, pointed out that it was not ahsidutely iu“(‘ssary for cnfonTinent of 
claims for compensation that punitive polii‘e should be imposed, and such (daims 
could be made without the area beinjr declared ^(listiirhe<r’ or ^laniierous*’. 
Because of occurron<‘cs like the jn-evious <lay’s, it sianned that tlie (iovernment 
would be failin{»: in their duty it they any louder \mi olf ‘'this evil day”. 

The liovcnuo Minister no.-^t iutrodiated the U. l\ AMoney-Iouders Bilh The House 
then adjourned till the 5tli. May. 

May Session — Lucknow— Sth, to 17th. May 1939 

Kox-ofek'ial Bills Intiioducei) 

5tli* MAY : -Five non-otiicial bills wore introduced today. They were the 
Canning Oollega ami Britisk Astiaciaiitm (UmtHhntion /{ct {Amemimont) Bill 
seeking to do away with the statutory resHinsibilitv of the ({overninent to 
realize the subsc.riptions payable by the (idundars of Oudh to the British 
Indian Association while increasing the (‘ontribution mad(^ to the Canning 
College (now merged in the Luckmnv University), the lltmiti Martiatfi* Hvform 
and Dowry RoMraint Bill, the Baporvuion of (irphanttgen ami Widmoit Jfiomas 
Bill, the Rural Lahoimirs^ Minimum Wagen Bill and the Indian (*nvdnal Law 
(United Provincee Amemlnmit) Bill. IIic first out of these live bills was referreil 
to a select committee after vigorous opposition by the representatives of the 
British Indian Association, 'rim Assembly refused to agree with lluj amomiinenl; 
insisted upon by the Council on April 27 redu(‘iug the ’ proposetl pvtroi lax from 
two annas to one and a half annas ])cr gallon. 

Aiiolitiox of Dowey System 

6^. May:— A non-oincial resolution reeommending the cnidi<‘ation of the 
evil of dowry Hystom and sahs of girls was mmo\\ this morning. The hon. Mr. 
Sampurnanandy Mnnsto for Education, in the eourso of the <UseuHsion, sai<l that 
there could not be two opinions on the (luestion that the dowry svHhun was bud, 
whether it existed aniong the Hindus or Mimlimfl or Christuins," aiicro <‘ould, 
therefore, be no doubt about the (JovernmonpH al.titudo on the point. If they 
mought they could legislate on the point and make legislation clFective, the 
uovernment would not liavo olijection to bringing forward a Bill There were 
^ous ways of giymg a dowry in which the (I’overnmcni could not interfere. 
He cleplored Uie altitude of the educated youths of the country for not helping 
the reformers in this matter. ^ 

CoXTEOL OF En tJ CATION AL INSTITOTIONK 

X j Discussion on non-ofEcial resolutions was continued in the Assembly 

today. The resolution moved by a Congress momboi ypeomm^ding that 
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the Govcni merit should take u]) the management ol denominational and private 
educational institutions on the gTOund that they fostered communal and anti-national 
feelings in the students gave rise to an animated debate to-day. While it failed to 
secure the unstinted support of the Congress benches, the Opposition members 
criticized it on the ground that it was an atteinpt to bring education in the 
province into line with the system prevailing in totalitarian countries where 
standardized edu<*ation Avas controlletl by the Btate and sliict regimentation of 
intellect prevailed. Even the I^Iinister of Edin-at ion thought that the suggestion 
made was impracticable, and in tiie end the resokition was withdrawn. 

Lifting Ban on Communist Party 

Replying to the next resolniioii urging that the ban on the Communist 
party be lifted, Premier Pant pointed out that the existing ban was ])laeed by 
the Government of India in July 1934, and the })rovmcial Government had 
placed no ban. He added that it was in the ])ab]u* interest to lift the ban and 
the Government could thtai take ellcctive action und(T the general law wherever 
necessary. The resolution was j^assed item con, and the House adjourned till the 10th. 

OFFrciAi. Bills Dircusskd and Pasred 

10th, to 16th. MAY Cn the motion of Mr. liafi Ahmed Kidirai, Minister for Reve- 
nue, the House referral the Money-lenders Bill to a Bclcct Abmmittee, and 
passed the second reading' of the Consohdation oj Plohhngs Bill* The Revised 
U. P* Tenancy Laws Amendmint Bill and the Select Committee report on the 
Indian Medicine Bill w'cre introduced before the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 11th. May when it passed the Consolidation of Holdings Bill, the Oudh Courts 
Amendment Bill^ the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill, the Sugar Factories Control 
Act Amendment Bill and the Bill to amend Section 40 of the Town Improvement 
Act* The Suits Valution Amendment Bill wms introduced. At the instance of the 
Minister for Communications, the House added tw'O new sub-rules regarding recipro- 
city in the matter of taxation of public service motor vehicles plying between tj. P. 
and Delhi, The Childretds Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was laid on the 
table. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 15th. May when it passed the 
Suits Valuation (Amendment) BUI witliout any s]}ecches being made. The Bill 
sought to bring the Suits Valuation Act in accord with the Court Fees Amendment 
Act. Next day, the 16th. May, the Assembly passed the Indian Medicine Bill, 
the Municipalities Act Amendment Bill and the District Boards Act (Amendment) 
Bill* The last two Bills extended the life of the present municipalities and boards 
by one year. 

Motor Spirits Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

17th. MAY A joint session of the Legislature commenced this morning 
under the presidentship of Sir Sita Earn, President of the Council, to consider 
the Bales of Motor Spirit Taxation Bill as passed by the Council, The Second 
Chamber had reduced the rate, approved by the Assembly, of two annas per 
gallon, to one anna and a half. At the rate of two annas per gallon the tax was 
estimated to yield . eight lakhs to the Exchequer. The Opposition view was that 
the proposed rate of levy was the highest as compared with the rate in other pro- 
vinces, They also argued that this would adversely afiect motor transport, and 
touch the pockets oi the poor. The Legislature passed by 140 votes to 59 an 
amendment moved by the Minister for Justice restoring the rate to two annas 
per gallon. The joint session then ended and the Assembly met in the afternoon 
when the Muslim members, both of the Muslim League and the Independent 
parties, staged a walk-out in protest against the niling given by the Deputy 
Speaker, disallowing the adjournment motion, notice of which was given by 
Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan* A statement to this effect was made by the 
loader of the Muslim League party, Chaudhri Khaliq-uZ'^Zaman whereafter all 
Muslims left in a body. The adjournment motion was to discuss the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the replies given by the Government to questions relating to the 
search of the Muslim League office at Cawnpore made by the police on May 9. 
After the walk- out Dr. Katju made a statement that so far as the Congress 
members were concerned they had complete confidence in the impartiality of 
the Deputy Speaker in the conduct of the proceedings and they entirely dissociated 
themselves from the very wrong action taken by the Muslim members in retiring from 
the JBtouse after disputing in an unseemly manner the conduct of the Chair. Their 
action, he added, wass wholly unconstitutional. The House then adjourned sine die^ 



Proceedings of the U. P. Council 

Budget Session — Lucknow — 18th. February to 14th. March 1939 

The Cowxrru 

The Budget Session o£ the U. 1\ Legislative (\>mu‘il eommeiu'cd at Luekiio^' on 
the 18th. February 1930 when the Pronuer, Pafuht made a statement on the 

Cawnpore liot situation. He said that the latest figures o£ the riot easualiies were -fJ 
killed, 290 injured and 800 arrested. Kverywhere there were siaus of restoration of 
peace ; more mills were working and shops were orrcning. The ^ rremi^M* remark<‘d 
Idiat tlie situation had the ]>oten1ialitics of the serious communal riot of 19!U, !>ulthe 
prompt and efiective steps taken from the start Imd ke]>t them in t‘heck. He appre- 
ciated the work of the local authorities and non-onicial bodies, (‘siu*cially llie Kuropean 
constabulary, the Congress, the Hindu Bahha and the Muslim Jieaguo in bringing 
the diOicult situation under control, and also the valuable assistance rendered by 
troops. 

Official Interference -with ITkhi Oox:rt 

Mr. Ckaudhmy Akhtar Hussain next moved for adjournment of pie House to 
discuss “interference by the Provincial Government with the administration of 
justice in releasing Makhan Bingli of Baliaranpur, liy giving ]uefcrence to the ex- 
parte report of the subordinate cjtecutive oinccr of the (Government and other extra 
judicial report over the concurrent judicial decisions of the Bossions Judge and the 
High Court of Judicature at Alhdiabad.” The discussion was taken up on the 22 juI. 

February when Mr. Husain argued that the matter was of public importaiua* as the 

independence of the judiciary was threatened, and there was an ai>prehension that such 
interference would be repeated. He pleaded that the matter came to the knowl(‘dge 
of the public at the end of December last. He had tak<‘n tlie curliest ojiportunity to 
bring up the question. Dr. K, N, Katju, Minister for Justice. op]iosing the motion, 
said that Malkhan Biugh was released six mouths .ago, and the House had met twice 
since the occurrence of the matter. Dr. Katju also held that the matter 

could be brought in the form of a resolution on any non-ofiicial (lay. 

Begum Aijaz Rasul, ruling the motion out of ord(‘r, observal that Mv, Akhtar 
Husain ha(i failed to prove that the matter was of recent oc‘curren(*c, and advised 
him to bring it before the House in the form of a resolution or a question. 

SuiU»LEMENTAUY GRANTS 

The Council then took up the diikuiasion of supplementary grants. These in- 
cluded Bs. lJ3,727for additional of llccrs and Ministerial slafi’nct^cssitatcd by Provin- 
cial Autonomy and increased Bccretariat work, Ks. for an increase in the 

present strength of the Police force in the province to be allocated to the cities of 
Lucknow, Allaliubad and Cawn]>orc as civil and armed police rcsciTCS to meet cmcr- 
goneies, and Rs. 108,200 for extra expenditure in connection with fighting the cholera 
epidemic. Dr. Kaijn, replying to criticisms levellcil against the police, said tlmt the 
whole province was pained by the communal disturbances, but members sliould not 
lose their sense of ])er»pc<-‘.tivc. The Minister further appealed to members tlmt 
while trying to draw attention to existing evils, they should not say anything whw*h 
might aggravate the situation. Dr. Katju said that soon after assuming ofru*e the 
Government circularised the disiiict ofTicials to impress upon tlicm the neiiessity of 
keeping themselves above communal bias. Ofiicers were further informed of the 
grave oonsequenccB that would follow in case they wcire found guilty of communal 
partiality. Referring to communal representation in the seiwiccs, the Minister assut^ 
the House that Government would do everything that was just and jfair* 

Non-offioial Bbboltjtions 

23ra. FEBRUARY ;'-Thc Council considered non-official resolutions to-day. Rai 
Bahadur MohanlaL^s resolution recommending to the Government to remit takavi loans 
taken for tubewells, which had now become useless by the advent of tibe Sarda Canal, 
was withdrawn on the assurance of the Minister of Communications that the 
Government were prepared to examine each case individually. 

The resolution, standing in the name of Khan Bahadur Masooduzzaman, 
urgmg the introdu(5tion of joint electorates by way of trial for two terms only, with 
wdult sufDcage and resoxwation of seats for Muslims in local boaxd elections, was not 
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moved as the mover was told that certain Muslim members would walk out if the 
resolution was moved, which, he declared, was one of the ironies of separate electo- 
rates. 

Dr, Ramugrah Singh moved a resolution demanding that civil liberties should 
be secured in the province as in Fngland. The mover asked the Government to lay 
down its policy witli regard to the application of the Law of Sedition under Section 
124, I.P.O. He admitted that persons who excited communal hatred should be 
punished. He also complained that there were certain provisions of the law, which 
curtailed the liberty of the Press and condemned the reporting of public meetings 
by 0. 1. D, reporters. Dr. K. N. Katju^ Minister of Justice, replying to the debate, 
said that the Congress ] olicy with regard to this question had been enumerated long 
ago and was also made clear in the Premier’s speech on assumption of office. He 
claimed that since the present Government had assumed office, civil liberty had been 
fully secured. There had been no prosecutions during this period. Regarding the 
Press, the Minister referred to communal waitings in the Vernacular press and dec- 
lared that the Government were determined to suppress illegitimate activities which 
led to communal tension. As regards C. I. D, reports of meetings, Dr. Katju said that 
every Government must keep itself informed, whatever might be the agency employed. 
The Council at this stage adjourned till the 13th, March when a general discussion of the 
Budget was held and continued on the next day, the 14th. March, whereafter the 
House was prorogued^ 

April Session — Lucknow— 15th. to 28th. April 1939 

Separation op the JuniciARy 

The April session of the Council commenced on the 15th. April and held a brief 
sitting extending over 25 minutes. It then adjourned till Monday next, the 17th. 
April, when the Government were congratulated by all sec*tions of the House on 
their scheme for the separation of Judicial from Executive functions. The view 
was generally expressed that the Government had gone far enough. Characteri- 
sing the criticism that the Government w’erc interfering with the administration 
of Justice, as a “fashionable slogan*’, Dr. AT. IS!, Katju, Minister for Justice 
declared, “I can, with confidence, say that there has been no such interference, 
since we came into office, from the Government. “The Government had, no doubt, 
however,” he continued, “exercised their statutory rights under the Government of 
India Act and would continue to do so undeterred by incorrect comments.” 

Hindu Widoavs’ Homes Control Bill 

19th APRIL;— The Council discussed today one non -official Bill and two resolu- 
tions. Mrs. Mona Chandravaii Gupia introduced the U. P. Hindu Widows’ 
Homes Control Bill which w’as lef erred to a select committee. She remarked that 
the Bill intended to provide for a bettei* administration of widows’ homes 
through advisory committees constituted in accordance with the rules to be frami^ 
under this Act. It further aimed at making a suitable provision for the safe cus- 
tody of inmates, for their educaction, training and moral welfare. The Bill was 
welcomed by all sections of the House and the Minista' of Justice also gave bis 
support to the Bill. 

Non-official Resolutionb 

Of the two resolutions that wei*e carried, one was moved by Mr. Chandra Bhal 
who urged the creation of a body of civic guards to act as an auxiliary police force 
during emergencies. Though all the speakers appreciated the luincijde underlying 
the resolution some apprehended that it might lead to fights among trained 
volunteers. 

The second resolution was moved by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh suggesting that 
the Government should take steps to abolish capital punishment. The Minister for 
Justice gave his assurance that full weight would be given to the opinion of the 
CounciL The resolution was ultimately carried. 

The I^Iotor Spirits Sales Tax Bill 

20th. APRIL;— 1 he Government sustained a defeat today when the Petrol Tax 
Bill was under discussion. In the Bill a tax of two annas par gallon was proposed 
to be levied which was rejected by the House by a majority of 24 to 11. But the 
House carried without division the amendment moved by Lala Marsahai Gupta 
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^ho wanted the subsUtiiiion of one anna and six ines for two annas. Both the 
speeches of the ^fniiafvr of Jusfiev and tlie J^remtor did not. carry <*on\i(*tion in 
spite of thou* promises that the pro<*ceds of this tax ^^oul^l he utilis(*d for devedop- 
ment of roads and niaintonaiu'C of better coniinunicatiinis in rural and urban areas. 
Mr. B, A. Wtihnson, who moved an amendment nruiim the reduction to one anna 
pointed out that the burden of this tax \M)uld fall hea\iiy on the ihkw passonjAcrs 
who travelled in lorries. otlua" s]K*akers saiil tliat ^\lu‘n compared to other 

provinces the tax was tin* hea\ii‘st in this province, d'lu* I'wtmvr rciuarkcil 
that the ag-jATegale char^is that the lorr> -owner had to pay wmv lower 
here than those in other provima's. H(‘ also look jtridt* in tin* tact that, whereas 
tlie ])Ctrol lax was utilised in other provimas to nie<‘t deticils anil other ‘:enerul 
purposes, in ll. B. it was set. apart for the development ol rmaN. Mr. Bom L 
Sintjh urj;eil the deletion of the pmndtx idanse for breach oi rule^ but the House 
turned down his proposal. Alter tiiis the thud leadimi of the Bill was | assed. 
The Bill then went to the Assmnhly. 'Hu* Ooumal then adionrued till April -b. 

Thk Emim.oymknts T.\x Bn l 

25th. APRIL:— Tlie (lovernmeiit was not allowed to have its own way today 
when the Employments 'Fax Bill was taken into eonsiderulion. 'I'he Mimater of 
JimticQ made an elaborate speech in defcnei' of the Bill sayiin; that it was within 
the competence of the Be.uislatunx It was not ii tax on income or receipts, or double 
taxation. lie juslified the impohitiun of the tax from all aspects. The IMinisterV 
8i>ccial pleading’s fell on deaf i^ars. The ('ouneil was in Us full strenjrth and Iho 
Opimsition was bent u]ion referring the Ihl! to a select commit ti'e and they snci'cc- 
dcxl in defeating the (hivernment hy carrying Mr. C\ />. Toucu'^h ainendmiait to 
r^er the Bill to a select committee i)y voles to 2d. 'Fhe result of the voting 
was received with loud cheers iii the Opimsitiou^ hemdu’s. Almost ali^ the ^ speakers 
referred to the sustaineil agitation carried on in the press against this unjust Bill. 

Biiiu B.vpuinatu Ticmpij*: Bill 

Next day, the 26th April, the Oouncil passwl the' f>hri Baihinafh Tomplc Bill, 
All amendments were withdrawn on an assurance that an amending Bill will be 
iutroduced to rectify any mistakes. 

Tiik CinhuuKN's Bill 

27th. APRIL:— The Couneil passed to-day Dr. Ramufjrak ('hlldreiBs Bill 

which provided for tho custody, trial and punishment of youthful otleiulcrs. In an 
hour and a quarter about 20u amendments were disposed of. 

Motor Bpiuits Balks lUx Bill (Oontd.) 

The Oouncil decided to-day to stand hy its amendment to the sales of Motor 
Spirits Taxdon Bill, reducing the tax on petrol trom two annas to one anna six 
pies per gallon. The Bill went back to the Assembly which rejected the amend- 
ment, thus necessitating the calling of a Joint Bession of the two Houses. 

Eevisiox Op TIirtory TuxT-liooKs 

The House passed the Polh^e Amendmout Bill and diseussed a non-oilieial 
resolution recommending the ap]»ointmont of a counuittcc of experts to revise 
the textbooks on Indian history so as to climiuuto saidi ]^assugcH and texts a» 
are calculated to cause friction between Muslims and Hindus ami to remodel 
them with a view to infusing feeling of brotherhood, lolenitiou and patrioltsm 
in the youths of the country. Next iky, the 28th. ApHi, the Council adiourmxl 
ainedie after a fifteen minutes’ sitting, in which it det'hlcjd that the report of 
the Select Committee on the Employment Tax Bill should be submitted witlun u 
fortnight 

May Session— Lucknow— 19th May to 29th, May 1939 

The Employmeetb Tax Bill (coktd.) 

The May session of the Council commenced on the 19th, May when the select 
eoromittee report on the Employments Tax Bill was taken up for consideratioiL Mr, 
WUkinson^ the member representing the Eiiroj)oan constituency, raistni a point of 
order, as soon as the Minister of Justice movea that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration, that the proceedings of the select committee were not valid and the Bill 
should be recomnutted to the select committee to report by Juno 15, A long diseuB- 
sion took place on this amendment during the course of which it was revcSled that 
the whp was the ebaiman of the select committee, gave bis casUng vote on 
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an amendment moved by Pr. B^nn Ugrah Singh fluring the course of the select 
coinnuttec lucetini's, though not. a member of this House. Both Mr. WtUcinson and 
Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh assorted that there was no drawinjj; of lots but tlic (hairman 
{;aYC his castiiijj; vote. 91ie MniiHiar of Jusfica denieil that there was anythinp; on 
record to show that siudi votini; took phu'C. IMr. Ahmad Shah wanted the President 
to ^ive his rulinjj; in this matter. The Premdent replied that no rulinj; wuis called 
b>r from the Phair inasmuch as Mr. WtUdimm had chan i;ctl his point of order into 
an amendinent. Ultimately' ^Ir. \Vdkins<Mrs amendment wms thnnvn out by the 
i louse by twenty seven votes to nine. The Minister^ motion for consideration of the 
Bill ^Yas passed. The Bill was then taken up for discussion idause by clause. The coun- 
cil adjourned after dispo^in^ of two amendments. Next day, the 20th. May, the 
(kmncil discussed tor nearly five hours vavious amendments as it cnicri;t»d from the 
select committee. Out of 27 amendments on the aaeiula the House had disposed 
of 22 so far. Two amendments nirwed hy Mr. Wilknmm Ram Ugrah Stngh 

respe<*tively were voted out of oidor by^ the Prcmlent as they were a^uainst the 
provisions of sec. 82 of the Oovornmentof India Act. All amendments moved were 
defeated ami one wa; withdrawn. The Mhuiuftrof J//,s7jcc ^ave an assurance that 
the Bill would not be used in an o]>]»ressive manner. The C-ouiU'il then adjourned till 
hlonday next, the 22nd. May, when the bill was passed without any (^hani;c except 
for a minor annmdment of Mr. Ratn Chandra (Jupta wdiich was a<‘(*e])U*<l by the 
jMinihterof Justice. In the third readinji; stajic it was hlessetl by the members of the 
Opposition, includinju who came in for criticism for chanf»;e 
in his attitude. Dr, Ram Ugrah Siiupi was surprisi'd at this rolfa faca of tlic deputy 
leader of the ()]>] Position who oj^postMl the bill tooth and nail at the Baradari meclinj^ 
but <lid not l(>nd his sup)»ort to any of the amendmenis moved by the Opposition 
members. Division was tlemandcnl with regard to the deletion of el ass 1 in tlio sche- 
dule. (Jovernment had 21 \otes in (heir favour against 13 who votwl for the <leletion. 
The o.xpressoil satisfacthm that in spite of many people thinkinji; 

that the bill would be sent to eohl storage it had found favour in this criticid 
House. 


ExrrMBKRBn Estates Amekd. Biiji 

2:ird MAY : -The ronneil hud to be mljourncil for half an hour by the Praddant 
when it met today at 7 in the morning. The o/ Juafiac, in whoso name the 

first amen dmeut to the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill stood, was not in his 
sent. Rai Hahadur MidianlaJ complained U> the i'huir that he and some other mem- 
bers were locked out as the gate was elosed wIumi they arrived thin morning. Tfie 
Minidar of Judini expressed regiet for coming late when tlu‘ Uonm*il n^assemhUnl 
after half an hour. Many members urged tlu' Mini.ster of Justice to inform the 
House as to tlu‘ exact date on which the Tenam^y Bill wmdd be introdiuTd us the 
weather was ger ting hotter at Lm*kuow. During the eonrse of the ih^hate Mr. ^LA,K. 
Shvnmtin accused the (bnuTument of winning over the Opposition luembers 
by bribing them in the shape of honorary magistrateships. TIkm'i ‘ after, tlui 
proew'dingH were <lull, when the Em-umbeml Estates AnieiuluH‘nt Bill was under 
(lii4i*nssion. 

Treatment oe I^hia 

25th. MAY:— The (bnncil diKcussetl tCKlay a short-noth'o residuiion movetl hy 
Sml Kalba Ahha$ to diseims about the treatment of (ho Khia prisoners in various 
jails in the mutter of messing arrangements, elassilhuition of prisoners, restriction in 
fr<*e<lom of usso<»iation The resolution covmxnl a wi<i<i range of suhjiK'ts. I'hc 
mover imwlca spee<*h lasting for more than an hour and a half. The Afhtisfer of 
JusUce made an o(|ually lengthy n^ply, eutegorically replying to all the. points men- 
tioned by the movei. He said that the (Jovernment wuis doing (werythlng |K)ssihle 
to satisfy the demamls of those prisoners, yet in spite of this fmd. a campaign of 
vilification was going on against (he tlovernmenl. Inehlentally, he pahl a (rihuto to 
the intt)H‘etor-geiu‘rai of prisons who had pruv(Hl himself v<‘ry eirwucnt in regard to 
affording facilities to jail i>opulation de.spi(ti the criticism against him that ho was a 
higofed t^unni. The resolution was, however, withdrawn by the mover who was satis- 
fied wdth tlic assuran<*e given hy the Minister of Justice that the gricvuiUTS of the 
priHoners ment iouc<l by him would be lookcil into. One important feature of t^xlay’s 
debate was that not more than 15 members were present m their seats and on one 
occasion the Chair’s attention was drawn that there was no quorum. 

The Coamdl atljourned after adopting the Mimkipaiitics and Disfcncfc Boards 
(Amendment) Bills for postponing general elections due to be held this year* 
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Encumbered Estates Amend, bill (contd.) 

26th. MAY ‘.—There was an interesting passage-at-arms between Dr Ram Ugrah 
Singh and the Minister of Justice when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
was in the third reading stage to-day. The Minister of Justice congratulated himself on 
the easy passage of the bill. i?. B. Mohan Lai, deputy leader of the Opposition, who 
followed him, congratulated the Minister of Justice on the manner in which he 
piloted this bill and also on accepting several amendments moved by the members. 
Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh, who did not like these mutual congratulations, began to narrate 
what, according to him , seemed to have taken place behind the scenes. He asserted 
that the Minister brought forward his amendments soon after the Employments Tax 
Bill as a result of discussion with some members of the House. He wanted a catego- 
rical answer from the Minister whether it was so or not. The Minister refused to 
reply to any such insinuation. 

OuDii Courts Amend. Bill 

Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh pressed this matter when the Oudh Courts Amendment 
Bill was under discussion. He asked the Minister whether he would agree to the 
appointment of a committee of privileges to investigate into the allegations made by 
him, to which the Minister did not reply. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

At the end of today’s proceedings an interesting situation was created by Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh hy his amendment to division, asking for deletion of clause 4 

in the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill moved by Dr. Katju, The result of the divi- 
sion was that eight voted for the amendment and eight against, half a dozen members 
remaining neutral. The President gave a chance to those who remained neutral to 
give an indication of their mind, thereby relieving him from an awkward position. 
As no one came to his help he gave Ms vote in favour of the amendment which 
was received with exclamation by the Opposition members. The Council passed 
Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill and the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill, 

Consolidation of Holdings Bill 

27th. MAY:— The Government sustained two defeats today when the House 
accept^ the two amendments moved by Nawah Islam Ahmad Khan in connection 
with the Consolidation of Holdings Bill sponsored by the Minister of Justice. The 
obiect of the first amendment was to lodge protests against the Goveimment for exclu- 
ding zamindars and landlords from the benefits proposed to be conferred by tMs 
measure on the tenants. The other amendment was a minor one which wanted to 
include the proprietor, lambardar or co-sharer along with the cultivator. Though 
all the members who spoke on the bill welcomed it as a beneficent measure they 
could not appreciate the Government’^ viewpoint in not giving the right to the 
zamindars. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

22tii. MAY:— The Council, after sitting for twenty minutes, to-day adjourned till 
the 3rd. July to reassemble in Lucknow. Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was 
postponed on the motion of Rai Bahadur Mohanlal so that, during that interval, 
^orts for reaching an understanding with the Government might be made. 
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Proceedings of the Bihar Assembly 

Winter Session— Patna — 16th, January to 14th. February 1939 

Monfa’-lendkus (Rfoulation of Teansactions) Bill 

The ^vintcr session of the Bihar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the IGtli. January 19 with a heavy agenda. Mr. i?am Daynlii t>inha, Bpealcer 
was in the chair. The 3)roceedings began in a comi>aratively sombre atmosi)hcre, 
occasioned by a referen(*c to the (leath of a number of menibers matlc by ^ the 
Bpoaker. and tributes were ])aid by all seetions of the House, which tlum adjour- 
ned till the next day, the 17th. January when the hon. -Mr. /Inwf/m/m Stnha 

moved the Money-leiuUa's (liogulatiou of Transactions) Bill, stvking to rejund those 
sections of the Bihar !Mone> -lenders Act \vhich Inul Ix'en dedari'd null and void 
by the Patna High (\)urt nvcntly. Discuission an)sc as to the right of the Provin- 
cial Legislature to enact measures within the Ihovimaal List and of the decisions of 
the High Court, which lux I virtually deprived the Provimdal Legislatine of those 
rights. The matter was not imrsiuKl further ■v\hen the l}(>v(n‘nment. spokesman 
]>ointcd out that the decision of the Federal Court was awaited. In the meantime» 
the Provincial (iovernment had considered it neecssary to rectify those defects 
w'liich had been ])ointed out by the High Court. The motion for referring the Bill 
k) a Select Committee, moved by Mr, Alahomcd I.«eadcr of the Indepeudeul 

Party, was not a(^(‘epted and the House proceeiled with the eonsideratiou of the 
Bill which was eventually jiassed. 

Befitnd of Ck<a Buj. 

The Prewn'tr then moved the Bihar Tlefmid of (Vss BilHvhhh sought, to an*ord 
facilities to landlords in eonneetum with the refund of the amount of ecss 
3 >nidin excess. A motion, movctl by ]Mr. (7. JK N, Leader of the t)p|>osi- 

tion, for reference of the P»iii to a Beleci C'ommittee was tuloi^ted. 

The next two Bills which w'<we moved by the hou. Mr. *SVe Kriahua S:ftho^ 
Pi'cmicr and Leader of the House and were passetl, were the (it’^ioral 
Amandment Btll seeking to bring into line the l*rovincial Heneral Claus(‘s Act 
with the Indian Heiun’al (Causes Act, and the Cetis Anwndnant Bill aimed at 
reducing the rate of interest, on the arrears id CVss payable <UnH‘t by proprietors 
or touurc-hohlers to tlie (tovornment or by r(*nt-fr<‘e temneholiler to pn>prietors, 
hesiiles certain foinial amendments with a \iew to bringing the references to 
certain previous enactments in certain provisions of the Cess Act up to date. 

Ukouctiok of Bkttlrd Hextk Bill 

18th, JANXJAHY ''Ilie Premkr moved to-day for consideration of the Kosi IHam 
(Koductiou of vSettled P^ents) Bill. The Bill is n s|>et‘ial meusuro seeking rctluctiou 
of rents settled for fifteen years between lU'23-in under the Biliar ''J'enaney Act 
for the area comprising four hundred villages in the revenue tract of Kosi iu 
North Bihar. At the time of ]a*e]>aring the ret^ord of rights in tlicse viUnges the 
priccB were high, but su})sci{uently the trade depression hit the ncasautry hard. 
The Bill was necessary to give the peasants relief since the pericKi of settlement 
had not yet elapsed. A motion for reference of the Bill to a Wclet^t Committee 
was moved by three members. One member suggested that section llJl of the 
existing Act be modified in order to ai'hievc the purpose of the Bill instead of 
bringing forwai’d fresh legislation. ’I’he suggitssion Avas BU 3 >portcd by some Con- 
gress members. Mr. Baida) Sahay, Advocatc-CJencral, explained the nc<*easity for 
the Bill from the legal aspetd,. Mr. C. P. iV. Sinha^ I.»eader of tlic Cnposition, 
pointed out the special nature of the tract in which the river Kosi lay. The 
river itself, wdiich often shifted its source, caused havoc on the countryside by 
floods. The Premier^ explaining the intention of the Bill* said that it was 
necessary because of the hardships felt by the inhabitants of that area. The 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 

Mica Act Eefeal Bill 

The Premier next move<I for consideraMon of a Bill seeking to repeal the Bihar and 
Orissa Mica Act, 1930, which had been enacted in order to check and prevent 
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th^t of and illicit dealings in mica. The Government spokesman explaining the 
object of the Bill, said that the Prime Minister recently visited tlie mica mining 
area, where it was generally urged that the Act should be repealed. The Ih-cmior, 
after examining the administration of the Act, found that its operation had not 
been successful in preventing theft of mica. On the contrary, the Act had ])ut 
unnecessary restraint on the mica trade and harassed small traders and diggers, 
many of whom had been driven out of business. Therefore, he considered it 
necessary to repeal the Act. The Act or its repeal had nothing to do with the 
mica trade generally. Members representing tire constituencies where mica min- 
ing areas are situated supported the Bill, urging repeal of tlie existing A(‘t. 8n- 
Mati Saraswati Debi (Congress) pointed out the hardships experienced by small 
traders in mica owing to the existing Act and added that one of the election ])romi- 
ses held out by Congressmen of the Province was that Mica Act would be ropGalo<L 
The Act proved favourable only to the capitalists and large traders and to the 
detriment of ndddlemen diggers. The Bill was passed. 

Public Safety Act Eepeal Bill 

Mr. Anugraha Narayan 8inha, Finance Minister, next introduced the Bihar 
and Orissa Public Safety Eepealing Bill which was passed without discussion. 
The Bill sought to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public Sefety Act, 1933, and the 
amending Act of 1936 which was due to expire in 1941. The hon. Mr. Sri Krishna 
Sinha^ Premier, in the course of his speech on the objects mid reasons, staloil 
that it was necessary to repeal the Act, because it had been used in the past 
to stifle the legitimate aspirations of the people aird nright bo so used in the 
future. 


Hazaribagh Train Disaster 

19th. JANUARY The necessity for the appointment of an impartial tribunal 
consistmg of ofiS^cials and non-ofiicials to enquire into the causes of the train disaster 
near Hazanbagh Koad on January 12 was unanimously urged by the Assembly to- 
(Congress) moved that a Committee of oflicials and nou- 
be appointed to enquire into the disaster. Speaking for the Government, Mr 
Krishna BaUahh 8ahay said that the Government were in full sympathy with the 
objects of the motion and would take up the matter with the Government of India. 

Dowry Eestraint Bill 

T 20th. JANUARY ‘T-The follomng non-official bills were introduced to-day Mr 
Jamuna Pi-asad Singhs Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, Mr, Tajmul Hussain’s 
Suppression of Prostitution and Immoral Traffic Bill, ]&r. Yunus’s Local Sdf- 
Gov^ment Am^dmen Bill, the Municipal Amendment BiU and the a&m^ 
Waki Bill and Mi. Sukhlal 8ingh^s Dowry Restraint Rill, 

Moring for refermce to the Select Committee of his Bill for restraint of the 
custom of taking or offenng dowry m marriages, Mr. Sukhlal Singh pointed out Shi 
evils of ae system and the hard^ips caused by it to the poorer classes Thl 
measure, he sma, had been favourably received. Mr. iSf. pJ J. 4ilo eairessinl 
agreement with ^e principle of the Bill, said that the mesasure wardiffielS to Zf 
mto qp^ation. Howevei- U the measure could bring about a wholesZe 3 rrfo?m 
technical ffifficulties shoffid not be allowed to stand in the way. He pleaded for fhn 
Muslim view m regard to certain provisions of the Bill beina- home in ^mi • 
the Select Committee stage. _ Srimati Saraswati Devi (Congress) sti’onsrlv advnir/ifl 
abolrhou of ^0 system which she said had led many young women to eommit 
suicide as their parents had been unable to provide the necesfarv dowrv 
marnage. .Snmate Saroda i)eD,- (Congi-ess) consida-cd the dowry system?sti?™^n^ 
Hindu spciety which had resulted in %ie 4crilice of many yoiZg lim at 
of asocial fetish, which must be removed. Mr FtndAesAjear/ ILfL w 
(Confess) hdd ttat a measure like the present one had to bo enaoted'^smfr 
and if the Muslims claimed a dowry or maintained that dowry fomed an 
pait of wedding ceremonies, such exemption as demanded bv ftem 
Mr. Jaaat Narain Lai, Pw’ iamentaiw BeCTeterv raraortin J acceded, 

to the iel^t Oommittee,.8aid.that “ was“nSalXal|t slm“°Ssi^ 
pi^tiee which ^'Birted m spite of resolutions passed by the 
other bodies. T^he House at thisst^e adjournM till Mondav nLt. thp 
when, rallying or behalf of the (^ernm^t Mr / R ’w 

retaiT, refuted the contention that the^^could n^‘ ^ 

ft change in Hindu law, and said that the BiU c(!hld be anSdSi fe? St thrffi 
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ini»: of rdi^xions It was also suggested that the Bill might be made non-appli- 

oahle to AluslimB if jMuslim opinion so desired. The Oovernment did not want to 
oppose tlie mousure. He expressed opposition to the suggestion for cxem}>tion of volun- 
tary dowries, siiiee it. was ditlieult to orove tliat a dowry was a voluntary one, as also 
to dciinc the term dowry. Ho favoured referonec of the Bill to a Select Committee for 
ellecting im)>rovcments to the Bill with a view to preventing oi)portunities for evasion 
of the provisions. Hie House agreed to the motion for refereaec to a Select Oommittce 
with a single dissentient voice. 

Suppression of rnoriTrruTioN Bill 

23ril. JANUARY The House took up for consideration the Suppression of Prosli- 
tulion and Immoral Traflu* Bill to-day. Mr. Tajuiuiil Hiimin, the sponsor, movwl for 
reference of the Bill to a Selcid Commit tee, lie said other provinces had enactetl similar 
legislation. lie rcferi cd to the rc])ort (d‘ the lA'ague of Nations, which had investigated 
the extent of the evil ill (‘oiintries in Asia, including India. Air. Vhuh\^hwan Prosnd 
IVn/iu, moving an amcmlment hir circulation of the Bill to elicit public ’opinion, said 
that certain mutters in the Bill wcn‘ controversial and certain provisions necued elucida- 
tion ; for instance, whether the otioncos mentioned in the Bill wouhl be bailable, 
cognisable or compoumlalilo. Air. Bindodanand dha. Parliamentary Secretary, Baid 
that tlie (ioNi'nimcnt had drafted a Bill for suppression of immoral tratic in women 
but DO U‘gislation was enacted as little rt‘Sponse was met with wIumi the Bill was eireu- 
lated. He pointed out (‘ortuin technical ditlieulties in the way of cnibreing the mea- 
sure. H(‘ supported the motion for einmlatioii on liehalf ot the Covernment, The 
motion for circulation was attcepted by the House, which then iidjonrncd. 

Hupplemlntaiiy 3>emani)s for Grants 

24th. JANUARY Tlio Assemhlv to-day took uf) eonsideraiion of the third 8up- 
jdenientary (hanamls for grants. J^eVcral i‘Ut motions wore moved during a threiv 
iuair*s discussion on a supplementary deniaml for grant of Hs. under the head. 
Public Ih'altii. This sum includea 31, (K U for the purchase of (jiiininc and Rs. 
0,2tit) for (ho eslablishmcnt of Kaluazar centres. Q'hc out motions Hugge.sted, hitcr alia, 
the appointment of an exptTt committee to lanuluet research in the iinndenee of mala- 
ria and suggest methods for (‘radieatioii of the disease, establishment of eineliona plan- 
tations in Bihar with a vh‘W to meeting the growing demand f(»r tiuinine in rural 
areas and iiitroductitm of the Ayurvedic sxstem uf trt*atm(‘nt to combat the ravages td 
malaria. The motions were, however, wiihtlrawn after Mr. Binodanand Jha, VixvWn* 
inentary Wecrelury, had enumerated the various measures the Government had under- 
taken or were eontemjJuiing in connection with the improve meat of jnblic health, 
ilealso assnrwl the House tlint the t lovermnent would <‘C>nsider the various sugges- 
tions and adopt them us far as practicable. 'Ihe diMUissitni had not concluded when 
the JHourc adjourned till the (ith. February when, after a heated <liscussion, the <lemand 
under Agrimiitiirc was passed, all cut motions being withdrawn after the Ciovern- 
menPa reply, 'I here was a prolonged discussion on the demand under the head Civil 
Works. A <*ul motion to discuss me nec<l for grants to district hoards for construction 
of roads was presstKl to a <liviBion ami lost. After two other demands had been voted, 
guillotine was applied and the rest of the demands w^ere passed. 

Ban»35 Mataraxi in Boiiools 

The adjournment motion, in the name of Mr. Mohiuddin Ahvtod, to diseuas the 
situation arising out of inchlcnfs connected with the singing of the Bunde Mataram 
song in schools, was taken up next. The mover, narrating tucincideuts, alleged that 
Muslim students, who objected to the song, were assaulted by Hindus, both students 
and outsiders. Considerable heat was generated in the course of the debate when 
Muslim members wanied the (.Jovernment of the grave and tragic possibilities that 
W’ere likely to follow if they did not settle quicklv the question of the singing of 
Banda Mataram and the hoisting of the tri-colour flag whi<h, they alleged, amounted 
to tyi'anny of the majority over the minority, Cries of ‘^shamo’^ and ^withdraw” from 
the Congress benches grcetcci Mr. Jaffar Imam (Muslim League) when he said that 
Muslims did not consider Bande Mataram as the national soxig and added that those 
(Muslims) who did had sold tlicmselves. He chaUenged Congressmen to hoist the 
tri-colour flag on Government House or the Assembly Chamber. Eeplying to the 
debate, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister for Educationj refuted the charge that the 
majority was trampling over the minority. While reiterating the Congress claim that 
the tri-colour flag was a national flag, ho described how the tri-colour flag and the 
Bande Mataram song came to be the majpr symbols of the Congress fight for free- 
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dom. The Government’s intentions in this matter had been entirely misunderstood. 
The removal of the ban on the tri-colour flag meant that it could now be hoisted 
on educational institutions, but did not meant that hoisting would be done without 
the permission of the authorities of the institutions concerned. He add^ that the 
Government had left the decision in the matter with the authorities of the institutions. 
But in view of the recent controversy, the Government had issued instructions^ to 
them that before reaching a decision, due consideration must be paid to the reaction 
of the general public if permission to hoist tlie flag was accorded. While Mr. 
Mahomed Shaft was speaking, the clock struck seven and the motion was talked out. 

Echo Of Firino Ik Babka Village 

7th. FEBRUARY :—The House discussed to-day a motion of Mr. Govind Pali 
Tiwari (Coalition) to discuss the recent firing by the police in Barn a, ^ Darbhanga 
District, during Bakrid resulting in one being killed ana three being injured. Mov- 
ing the motion, Pandit Tiwari recounted the incidents leading to the disturbance 
and suggested the possibility of casualties being larger than estimated officially. 
He questioned the justification for firing and urged that steps should be taken 
to prevent hardship due to further arrests. Several Congress members expressed 
dissatisfaction at the Government’s reply and urged a thorough investigation into 
the justification for firing. Winding up the debate, the Premier said that it -was 
not pleasant for a popular Government to defend an action involving firing by 
the police. It had been urged that more police should have boon detailed earlier to 
prevent the incident; yet finng had been criticised severely by members. The 
problem of cow- sacrifice was most difficult to solve. He believed that Muslims 
had the right to sacrifice cows. Muslims, howerver, accused him of not allowing 
the sacrifice of cows in exercise of their religious rights, Hindus, on the other 
hand, attached different attachment to the cow, which they worshipped. It had been 
disputed whether the custom of cow sacrifice existed in that village. His information 
was that the custom existed there. The forces at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment were limited and had to meet any eventuality. On January 23 and 25 
last, the Premier stated, the authorities visited the scene of the incident and 
when apprehension of a breach of the peace was realised, a police force w^as de- 
puted to meet the situation. The man wno was responsible for raising the agita- 
tion was approached by the authorities and gave an assurance that nothing un- 
toward would happen. Proper steps had been taken to see that peace was main- 
tained. Firing w^as ordered as the last resort. If firing had not been resorted 
to more lives would have been lost. He assured the House that he would consider 
the points raised by members in the course of the debate. The motion was talked out. 

Floods ik North Bihar 

The House discussed an unofficial resolution moved by Mr. Eamcharan Smha 
(Congress), which recommended to the Government to take immediate steps for the 
prevention of floods in North Bihar. The House at this stage adjourned till the 
next day, the 8th, February, when several Congress members criticised the Govern- 
ment for not having taken any practical steps so far for the mitigation of floods. 
•Suggestions were made for raising a loan to finance a comprehensive scheme to 
ch^k effectively the hardships caused by the frequent floods, and to appoint experts 
to investigate the problem. Others drew the attention of the Government to the 
immediate needs following the floods. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen^ Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, said that he explained yesterday the measures already taken by the Government 
to deal with the flood problem. Referring to the recommendations of the Conference, 
held at Patna last year to evolove a policy to be adopted by the Government regard- 
ing the constructions of bunds, he said that the Government were not committed 
either to a pro-bund or an anti-bund policy, but would follow the middle course, 
namely, to construct bunds where necessary after consulting experts. A special 
Flood Officer had b^n api^inted and the Government were engaged in conducting 
a survey of the Kosi area in North Bihar, which was subjected to heavy floods. Mr. 
A, N. oinhaj Finance Minister, referring to minor irrigation scheme prepared by 
the Government, said that it would prove beneficial both to land-lo.ds and tenants 
by incr^sing the earning capacity of the people of ^ose areas. Incidentally, 
It would be conducive to mitigating the distress caused by the floods. The resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. 

Sugar Control Act at Work 

8th. to Oto. FEBRU^Y The next resolution, moved by Mr. Barbaras Sahay 
.(Congress), advocated the appointment of a committee to inquire into the Sugar Fac- 
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lories Control Act of 1037 and the rules made thereunder. The mover questioned the 
utility of the Act and the rules so far as the peasants were concerned, and doubted 
whether the Act had proved to be of any benefit to the latter. The rules, he said, had not 
resulted in an iiu*reasod yield of sugarcane crops in reserved and assigned areas. 
There was a sharp dillcrence of opinion on the resolution, which the Government 
opposed, while most of the members, chiefly Congress, supported it strongly point- 
ing out the hardships caused by the Act and the rules to the growers owing to 
reservation. As a result of reservation, they expcrien<‘ed considerable difficulty in 
conveying sugarcane to the nearest mills, since in many cases the areas reserved 
or assigneil to mills were situated at a great distance. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day. the 9th. February, when 
Mr. A. N, Stnha, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that while he 
did not defend anything which could be characterised as a defect in the w^orking 
of Sugarcane Act and "the rules made thereunder, he did not. favour the appoint- 
ment of a committee at this stage to enquire into the administration of tlie Act 
and the rules, whi{*h -would interfere with the freedom and normal working of 
sugar mills and thereby affect the growers adversely. The (tovornment. would 
consider carefully the critu*isms and suggestions made by members for improve- 
ment in the operation of the Act and the rules. After tlie Government’s reply the 
mover of the resolution wanted to withdraw it, hut some J\Iuslim members 
objected ; the resolution was pressed to a division and l(»st. 

Lbgihlatk^n for Bk<k}ar 

10th. FEBUUAUY : -The Assembly devoted the entire d ly to discussing 
nou-oilicial resolutions, one (»f which recommended tlie introduction ot legislation 
for di^claring beggary an otfence, and ])rovi(ling housing for old and infirm beggars 
and segregating disoasod ones. The resolution was withdrawn, after the Governments 
reply stating that legislation on the lines recommended was impractical at })rescnt 
in view of tnc religious sentiments attached to hogging ami the large e.Kpanditiire 
involved. The Government woul<l, however, investigate the whole question ami 
take steps to check beggary as far as possible and segregate leprous beggars in asylums. 

The House accept^'H I a resolution urging the (Tovornmenfc to issue a statement 
explaining the steps they proixiscd to take regarding the removal of luUouchability 
among the schciluled castes of the IToviuce. The i louse thou adjourneil till the Kith. 

Bihar Labour ExuiuiKY 

13th. FEBKUARY //. Chandra (Oi)ngreHs Labour) recommeiulal to 

the Government to take “immediate and adequate against the Bengal North- 

Western Railway authoiitics for their refusal to co-oi>m‘ate with and tiioir disoourtesy 
to the meinhers of the Bihar La))Our Enquiry Comiuifeo.” The resolution was 
with<lrawn after a prolongeil discussion and the Governments reply to it. The mover 
enumerated instances of “discoiirtefiy” shown to the members of the Committee 
by the Superintendent of the Loco Workshops, Bamastijiur, who refused to give 
evidence or allow the Committee to inspect the workshop. Mr. A. N, Sinha, Minister 
for Labour, placed before the House a telegraphic conun luiicat ion ret»ei veil from the 
Agent, B. N, W. Railway, intimating that the Agent hud no information about 
the alleged acts of discourte.sy, that non-co-operation with tJie Committee was 
not intentional, and expressing his regret The Aliuister said that, though all the 
details about the incidents wens not available from the railway aatliorities, the incidents 
appeared more to bo the result of a misniKlerstanding than intentional. He 
assured the House that the C4overnment would take strong action in case it transpired 
that there was any intentional discourtesy or attempt at non-co-operation witi the 
Committee, 

BiijLs Rkferrbd to Select Committees 

^orkB Amendment BUI and another 
Bill to Provide for the construction, improvemont and maintenance by the Provincial 
Government of certain irrigaliou, drainage, rcelamation. sanitary improvement 
and^ idood alleviation works to a joint Select Committee of both the Houses of the 
Legislature. 

MuisficiPAL Amendment Bill 

14th FEBRUARY 'The House agreed to the Finance MinieteFe motion to 
pemate for ehcitang public opinion the Municipal Amendment Bill introduced 
by him. The Bui sought demoeratisataon of municipal. bodies by means ot removal 
of the system of nomination and replaced the present joint dectorate with reservation 
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of seats for the Muslim community on a population basis. Provision was also made 
for the co-option of scheduled caste members up to one-twelfth of the total number 
of Municipal Commissioners. The Bill also sought to maintain purity of administra- 
tion by empowering the Provincial Government to remove Municipal Commissioners 
for misconduct in the discharge of their duties or slackness in payment of taxes. 
During the debate on the Bill a suggestion for coni}>lcte separate electorates for 
Muslims was made by Opposition Muslim members while Congress, scheduled caste, 
and women members demanded reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 
women on municipal boards. The House then adjourned till Pebrnary 20. 

Budget Session— Patna— 20th. February to 26th. April 1939 

Financial Statement fob 1939—40 

20th. FEBRUARY ^Bihar will have a balanced budget for 1939-40 but it will 
only be just balanced.’* This observation was made by the hon. Mr. Aiiugniha 
Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, in presenting the Budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar for the year 1939-40 to-day. Though no additional taxation 
measures formed part of his budget proposals, the Minister indicated that he was 
contemplating additional taxation and that its introduction was inevitable. He 
envisaged the possibility of a large loan, amounting to about two and a half 
crores, being floated within the next few years to finance the rural grid electri- 
fication scheme. The year 1939-40, the Minister said, is expected to 0 ]>en with an 
opening balance of Rs. 70 lakhs. Revenue for the next year is taken at Hs. 
538J lakhs and the expenditure charged to revenue at Rs. 537i lakhs, l(?aving a 
small revenue surplus of Rs. 75,000. There is also a small excess of loans reco- 
vered over loans advanced, amounting to Rs. 73 lakhs, out of which one lakh 
will be expended on the completion of earthquake reconstruction. This will leave 
a surplus of Rs. 7i lakhs, which will raise the balance to 77i lakhs. The Fi- 
nance Minister, however, indicated that more than this surplus would he reel aired 
to meet the supplementary demands arising during the year and the Budget was, 
therefore, barely balanced. The increase in next year’s anticipated revenue over 
this year’s revised is about Rs. 19^ lakhs, after allowing for a further reiliietion 
of ten lakhs as a result of extension of the prohibition programme. The expen- 
diture charged to revenue exceeds the revised estimate for the current year by 
Rs. m lakhs, 

General Discussion of Budget 

22iid. to 24th. FEBRUARY — General discussion of the budget was resnmeil 
on the 22nd ; mostly Opposition members participated in the debate. The deve- 
lopment scheme embodied in the Budget came in for most criticism. Mr.’ M. 
Yunus, Leader of the Muslim Independent Party, said that one of the most 
important drawbacks of the Budget speech was that it belittled the political 
programme of the Ministry. He doubted the sincerity of the present Government 
for the welfare of the peasantry and said, that they had enacted far too many 
legislative measures to be of any real benefit to anybody. Several Muslim 
members bitterly criticised the Government for having made a grant of Rs. 
1,20,000 to the University and urged that the claim of the Aligarh University 
to receive assistance was equally good. Other members pointed out that loc^al 
needs in various directions in different part of the province were claiming the 
attention of the Government. A few others acknowledged that the Finance 
Minister had produced the best Bufeet possible under the circumstances and the 
limitations in which they worked. The House had a night sitting on the 24th 
when Mr. Hayman, representing the Anglo-Indians, urged the adoption of bolder 
schemes for checking floods regardless of the cost. Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, l^arlia- 
mentary Secretary, on behalf oi the Government, repudiated the criticism that 
the Budget lacked vision, imagination and courage. He denied the criticism that 
the Budget did not represent a complete picture of the financial position of the 
pxoFvince. He pointed out that the purchasing power of the people could not be 
enhanced by a magic wand. It was governed hy economic forces. The Govern- 
ment had succeeded in preserving the credit of the province intact. This 
concluded the budget discussion and the House adjourned till the March. 

Yotino on Budget Demands 

15th* to dlst. HABCH !■— V oting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
tjie 15lh, Mai^eh* At the outset me House took up the consideration of ‘‘cut*^ 
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motions to the demands under the head ‘Toliec”. The discussion was continued 
on the next day, the 10th. March, when the “proia'tive qualities on the Gandhi 
Ca])” and the possibilities ol! the growth of national conseioiisness amoni^ the 
police force by the use of Khaddar were pointed out through a cut inotioid Air. 
AT. B. Sahay, on behalf of the Government, stated that "the Government had 
purchased Khadi^ uniforms worth Rs. 20,aJ0 last year and this year iiad placed 
orders Cor Khadi worth Rs. 91,793. The cut motion was withdrawn on the 

assurance given by the (Tovernment that tlicy would buy for the police 
uniforms all the Khadi that the All-Tndia Spinners’ Association (‘ould 
supply. The grant for Rs. 72,15,423 was then voted. Next dnv the 17th. March 

the establishment of an Agruadtural College in the province was urged i)y a “cut” 

motion, moved against the demand under the head “Agiicultiire”' the tliscussioii 
on which occupied the whole day. Tlie motion was uitiulrawn on the Lissurance 
given by Dr. Sijcd Mahmud that the Government were exploring scltcmcs for 
the com])lete reorganisation of cducaxtion, keeping in view the need's of agricultu- 
ral and iiulnstriul tniining and that, the Gcn-ernnient would examiuo the posstbiUty 
of establishing an Agricultural CoUene. The House then adiourned till Ahaulay 
the *20th. March, when it voted tlic dmnand for Us. livA‘,73r> in restvCct 

of agriculture, two cut motions liaving been u'itlulrawn after long (lisiuission. 
The motions sought- to discuss the necessity for tlic improvement of flachhaur 

and Shaliabad breeds of cattle in the province and the ‘'unsatisfactory 

work (lone by the siaiV and tlu^ paucity of hands" in the Ai;nculUiral 
l>cpartm(Uit. Jteplying to the debate, the Goverinm'iit. spokesman assured 

the House that no one was keener than the (Tovcrnininit for the inipio- 
veiiient of agriculture. The (tovernment had (lt\'uled upon intensive improvement 
work in cattle breeds at two places initially, Bhahabad and Bitaniarhi. A S(‘hcme 
of work, prepared by experts invited from outside, had proved costlv and the 
Government were considering a revised and more modest estimate. day, 

the 21st March, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in ros}>cct 
of “General Administration occupied the entini day’s sitting, 'ilie plea 
for appointment to Government Bervices by means of a competitive o.xa- 

mination was made through one cut motion, which was eventually with- 
drawn after an assurance by the Government that they had 4 u»ccplcd 
the principle of making appointments by competition. i\Ir.* AT. /?. Sahaij^ 
I’aTliamentaiw Se(U'etary, however, said that the necessity for satisfying territorial 
and communal claims for representation in the services (lid not allow the (kivcrn- 
ment to <‘arry out the principle. The next <uit motion, which related to the 
amelioration of the condition of the petisantry, was nmlcr discussion when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 22nd. March, when after the Government 
spokesman had replied, the cut motion was withdrawn. A ]4ca to hold 
the Assembly sitting at Ranchi, the summer capital of Biliar, was next 
made by^ several s])eakors when Mr. Jamuna Karjce (Oongress) movetl 

a cut motion under the head “General Administration” io discuss the subject. 
The motion was prcsstxl to a division and lost by (K) votes to 15. In the course 
of his reply, Mr. ATm/mo Ballabh $ahay^ Parliamentary Bccretary, pointed out 
tlic diihculties in the way of ac<‘epting the suggestions, namely the inadequm^y of 
accommodation at Ranchi and the heavy expenditure which the proposal invofvecl 
and said that the Government had heard the pros and cons of tlie case, and 
would come to a decision, after due consideration. He agreed about the ne<‘cssi(.y 
of establishing closer (*.onta(*fc with Ohota-Nagpur, but added that the agitation 
for separation of Ohota-Nagpur from Bihar could not bc(‘heckod by simply holding 
the sittings of the Assemi)ly at Ranchi. The House, after voting a demand for 
Rs. 57,08,774 in respect of “General Administration,” adjourned till the next day, 
the 2ara. March, when it voted, after a short discussion, a demand for Rs. 
24,000 to defray the charges in respect of a capital outlay in regard to tlie 
electric schemes. The cut motions tabled against the demand were not moved as 
the Binance Minister suggested that tiie Government policy with rcgaitl to elocitri- 
fication would be the better discussed daring the debate on the supi>lementaiy 
demand on A}>ril 4. The House took up the demand for “Irrigation” and 
discussed two cut motions against it Replying to the debate on the hrst cut 
motion which sought to discuss the desirability of making adequate arrangements 
for irr^stion in North Bihar, Mr. A. N* Suilia said that the operation of the 
legislation passed by the House in connection with major and minor irrigation works 
would go a long way to removing the want of irrigational facilities in the province. The 
cut motion was withdrawn, and the House adjourned till the next day, the 24th. March 
31 
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when it considered the fourth supplementary statement oi expenditure for 1938-39 to- 
day. All demands, except a token demand for Es. 15 to defray the charges in respect 
of preliminary expenditure on the electrification scheme, were voted without 
discussion. After prolonged discussion, a cut motion moved against the supplemen- 
tary budget in connection with the demand for the electrification scheme was 
negatived without a division and the token demand was voted. Mr. Wilson Haigh 
(Chota Nagpur, Eiu'opean), moving the cut motion, urged the desirability of explo- 
ring further facilities for buying electric power before embarking upon the scheme 
of building a Government generating station. He also suggested that foreign 
expert opinion be invited on the scheme. He opposed the suggestion of 
having a central power station and advised a grid system by linking the existing 
power houses on the ground of the possibility of a province-wide breakdown in 
the case of sabotage or a natural catastrophe. Mr. J, V. Lai, rarliamcntary 
Secretary, replying, said that there was no necessity for consulting foreign experts, 
since the Technical Committee, which had examined the scheme, contained all- 
India experts, who had practical working experience of similar schemes in the 
country. Bihar was better fitted for the scheme in view of its better resources 
than other provinces. He said that the Government disapproved of tlie orkl 
scheme and also Mr. Haigh’s suggestion for buying power from private concerns. 
The House adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it discussed 
and vo^ budget demands under the heads “Irrigation” and ‘Mcclical.^ 
After discussion of a cut motion, during which the need for a comprehensive 
scheme of irrigation and prevention for Hoods for the Province was emphasised 
the demand for Rs. 14,58,567 was voted. Next clay, the 30th. March a budget 
demand for Rs. 25,240 to defray the charges in respect of collection of Agri- 
cultural Income-tax was moved by the Finance Minister, Mr, 0. P. N, Sink a The 
Leader of the Opposition, moving a “cut” motion, pleaded for the })ostj)onemcnt 
of the operation of agricultural income-tax for one or two years, on the ground 
of the inability of the zaminders to shoulder the burden ot taxation at ])resent 
The Finance Minister^ replying, regretted that the Government could not agree 
to the suggestion, He said that the Government wore fully aware of the condition 
of the zamindars and would instruct officers not to be unduly exacting in the assess- 
ment and realisation of the tax. He also said that since the tax was based on the 
net income of landlords, it took cognisance of poor rent collections. The House 
rejected the amendment, and voted the demand, as also other demands in respect of 
loans and advances by the Provincial Government, stamps and pensions, no “cut” 
motions being moved in respect of these three demands. The House adjourned till 
the next day, the 31st. March, when a cut motion against the demand for Education 
which was diseussed the whole day, also came under the guillotine, which was 
applied at 5 p. m. The cut motion sought to discuss the Wai’dha education scheme 
and raised a protest from Opposition Muslim benches against the secularity of the 
sch^e. Br. 8yed Mahmud, Education Minister, replying, said that scheme 
made provision for moral instruction, which included the general principles of Islam 
religions, but he regretted that, owing to financial difficulties, the provision 
of teachers for the different sects for giving religious instruction in particular faiths 
was not possible. However, the school buildings, ho assured them, would be available 
to all communities for organising religious classes at their own expense. With retrard 
to co-education, the Minister smd that the scheme as ap])liecl in BiW did not contem- 
plate co-educat^n. T^hing m basic crafts was considered necossarv bv modern 
^ucatiomste. Hie guillotine at this stage was applic<l and ail the^4 reiSlS 

ferf'ses. ““ “SSS 

Inclusion of Excluded Aeeas 

D Assembly to-day passed unanimously the resolution moved 
Mmster on March 30, recommending to the Government of 
tot His Majesty’s Gpvei-nment be moved through the Government of Into 
the Secretary of State to repeal the provisions of the Government of Into Act^f 
1935 which ^stinguish to Exchvded and the Partially Exolud^ A?cas tom otihS 
temtones m Biitish Inia, so that these areas be brought completely under the su» 
prviBion and control of Iheir respective Eeaponsible Wernmeats: Support wm 
lent to to rwolu-tion by sdl sections of to House. Messrs. Ignes Beck 
toAra (Cotton Abonm^l whil® supporting to resolution, wanted a 

said ’tot to AbSd 

Tribes tesiding m the Excluded jSeas wanted protection, but did not want secli^ona 
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He invited the present Ministry to win the confidence of the Aboriginal people, 
saying that they prefeired to have protection fiona their own conn try men. The total 
number of A)>originals all over the country stood at about twTiity-threc millions, and 
these should not he ignored. 

IMtjslim Wakfs Bill 

4tli. APRIL The Assembly considered the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill intro- 
duced by Dr. Sijcd Mahmud, Education Minister, and referred it to a selec‘t commit- 
tee. The Bill sought to ensure proper administ ration of Wakfs by a Wakf Board, the 
entire cost of which will be borne through the levy of a contribution from Wakf 
estates in the province. The Government agreed to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Tajamul Hussatn (Muslim Independent) to consult ulemas. 

The Markets & Dealers Bill 

5th. APRIL Dr. Sy&d Mahmud, Minister for Education and Development, in- 
troduced to-day, the Bihar jMarkels and Dealers Bill, designed to lu’ovidc for lictter 
control and regulation of markets, and for licensing shops and certain kinds of 
dealers in the j»rovincc of Bihar. After a biief discuission, the House agreed to cir- 
culate the Bill for eliciting ]mblio opinion. The Assembly then adjourned till April 12. 

Private Iiirkiation Amend. Bill 

12th. APRIL :~"The House held a brief sitting to-da^f and passed, with slight 
modifications, the Bihar and Orissa Private Irrigation Works (Bihar Amendmeut) 
Bill as reportecl by a joint committee of both the Houses. The amciuUng Bill 
sought to remove certain defects in the original Act and empowered the Collector to 
construct and repair small irrigation works and realise the cost from the persons 
benefitted. The House then adjourned till April 24. 

Motor Spirit Taxation Bu.l 

24th. APRIL :-~The House proceeded with the consideration of official Bill to-day 
and passed into law the first taxation measure adumbrated in the Budget speech of 
the Fiunnee Minister, in^ wbich he had pointed out that the Government needed 
additional revenue to implement the various development stbemes undertaken 
by them. This was the Bihar Motor Spirit Taxation on ^alcs Bill, imposing a tax on all 
retail sales of motor spirit in the province at the rate of* one anna six pies 
per gallon. The Bill provided for the registration of retail dealers in motor 
spirit. Unregistered dealers will not be permitted to sell such spirit in retail. 

Lac Control Bill 

Dr. Syed Mahmud^ Development Minister, next moved for the reference to 
a f:?elad Committee of the Bihar Lac Control P>ill, which aimed at the rehabi- 
litation of the Lac industry safeguarding the interests of giwers and small 
traders, regulating piic'cs, licensing manufacturers, and <'onstituting a Lac Control 
Board, consisting of representatives of the important lac-growing provinces niul 
Btates to advise the Government on all important matters connected with the 
administration of the Bill when enacted. Discussion on the motion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till ]Monday next, the 25th. April, when the 
Bill was referred to a select committee. The Opposition motion for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion was negatived. 

Immoral Traffic Suppression Bill 

The Government next sought permission to introduce the Bihar Su]>]>rcssion 
of Immoral Trafiic Bill. A discussion arose on a point of order, wbetner the 
Bill could be introduced, in view of a similar private Bill having been introdu- 
ced earlier in the session by Mr. Tajamul Hussain. Khan Bahadur Baghirul 
Hague, who occupied the cliair in the absence of the Bpeakor, pointed out tliat 
under the rules a motion identic'al to the one introduced earlier in the session 
could not be introduced. Giving his ruling on the subject of admissibility of 
Mr. Jaglal Ohoudhry’^s Bill, Khan Bahadur S?aghinil Haque said that he had 
read carefully the ruling of Mr. Khaja Noor, President of the old Bihar Legisla- 
tive Council as well as that of Bir K. K. Bhanmukham Chetti. He was unable 
to see eye to eye with the Government with rega^ to the interpretation of the 
term “decision” as used in the rule. That teim, in the opinion of the Chairman, 
could only mean cither the final acceptance or rejection of the measure and not 
some decision with regard to any intermediary step such as circulation or 
reference to select committee* 
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Ageicultubal Income-Tax Bill 

The Finance Minister then introduced a short Bill entitled the Bihar Agri- 
cultural Incometax (Second Amendment) Bill, which was passed quickly. 

Private Irrigation Works Bill 

26th. APRIL The House considered to-day clause by clause and passed the 
Bihar Private Irrigation Works Bill, as reported by the Select Committee. The 
House then adjourned sine die^ 


Proceedings of the Bihar Council 


Winter Session—Bihar— 24th. January to 14th. February 1939 

The Tenancy & Land Revenue Bales Bills - 


The Winter Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on the 
24th. January, 1939. Two non-official bills, the Bihar Tenancy Second Amendment Bill 
and the Bihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, were disposed of. The first Bill, 
which sought to widen the scope of the grounds on which an application would 
be made to a District Judge for the appointment of a common manager for the 
administration of joint estates, was referred to a Select Committee. The second 
Bill providing for information of the sale of an estate in default of land revenue 
being communicated directly to the proprietor concerned evoked much discussion, 
after which the House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

The Council also granted permission for the introduction of 8 non -official 
Bills. Such Bills introauced were Bihar Prevention of Hindu Bigamous Maniage 
Bill, Bihar Legislative Members’ Privileges and Powers Bill, Bihar Tenancy 
Second Amendment Bill, iBihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, BiJiar 
Prevention of Unequal Maiiiage Bill and Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
Amendment Bill, Mr. Moharah Alt moved that the Bihar Tenancy Peeond 
Amendment Bill be refciTed to a Select Committee. Mr. Ali said that the 
object of the Bill was to provide for management of co-sharers’ estate by 
common manager. He said that in many cases co-sharers of estates even did not 
know as to how many shares they had in that estate. So, it would be better 
to make a law for the appointment of a common manager to such estates having 
a number of co-sharers. The Advocate-General informed the House that the 
Government had no objection to the Bill but he pointed out that the appointment of 
a common manager might entail hardship on the co-sharers as they would be 
required to meet the cost of common management. On unanimous opinion of the 
House, Mr. Mobarak All’s Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House 
then adjourned till the 6th. February. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

6th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day refused to take into consideration the 
Bihar Cess Amendment Bill, 1939, by 11 votes to 8. The Bill, which stood in 
the name of Mr. Mobarak Ali, sought to make estates that fall in default liable 
for recovery of arrears, 

Mr, Makeshwar Prasad Narayan Singh^s Bill to amend the Bihar Tenancy 
Act of 1938 was withdrawn after the Government’s assurance that Bills of a more 
comprehensive nature relating to tenancy reforms would be brought forward by 
the Government early in April next. 


./Uter, prolonged debate, Mr. Fmyadeo Sharma withdrew the Hindu Biga- 
mous Maries BiU. The Prime Minister said that the Government were opposed 
to the BilL firsUy, becau^ bigamy was not prevalent in India, and, secondly, 
provincial legislation would not improve the position as it was impossible to restrict 
people mammg outside the Ih-ovince. Such legislation by the (Dentral Assemblv 
■would be bettw, as it could be enforced on all provinces. ^ 


Another social measure brought forward by the same member to prevent 
unequal mamages was agreed to be circulated to elicit public opinion. Two iRiUp 
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in tlie name of Mr. Gursahay Lai, the Biliar Legislature Members’ Privileges and 
Povrers Bill and the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill were withdrawn by 
the mover. 

The House referred to a Select Committee the Bihar Land Eevenue Sales 
Amendment Bill moved by Mr. Moharak Alt, which was designed to give informa- 
tion regarding sale of an estate in default of payment of land revenue directly to 
the proprietor. 

Nok-officials Besoltjtions Discussed 

7th. FEBRUAKY -Hio Council commenced tlie discussion of non-official resolu- 
tion on the 7th. and continued it on the next few days. Khayi Bahadur Ismail moved 
the following resolution : — “This Council recommends to the Government of Bihar to 
be pleased to recommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest fixed 
at four and five per cent on A and B class of loans respectively advanccMl to sufferers 
of cathqiuikc under the Natural Calamities Act be reduced to t\\o per cent per aiuuim 
in view of the perpetual economi<‘. depression and other causes aficcling adversely the 
means and resources of debtors.” ‘llic Khan Bahadur said that in 1030 there occurred 
terrible earthquake rendering the pco]>lc of Bihar hom(‘less and causing immense loss 
to them. The Bihar Government secured considerable amount, of money fiom India 
Government and distiibutcd it among sufferers by way of loans. Soon after there 
was economic dc] session, which crippled the resources of the ]';COple specdally the 
borrowers. They were rendered unable to pay the high rate of interest on their loans. 
So it was highly desirable that the rate of interest on this loan be reduced to two per 
cent. hlrs. J^Jalcoltn Bivgh moved an amendment that no amounl. of interest be hence- 
forth realised from the borrowers. On the permission of the House the resolution and the 
amendment was withdrawn. On the next day, the 8th. February, a resolution moved 
by Mr, 6atish Chandra Sinha recommended to the Government to take necessary 
steps for conveying to His Majesty’s Government a recj^iiest for constituting the 
Cliota Nagruxr division and the Bantal Parganas distTict into a sojiarate Governor’s 
Province. The mover dwelt at length on the history of the above area and the need 
for its formation as a separate province. He also detailed the racial, cultural, geo- 
graphical geological, financial and political reasons for the constitution of a separate 
nrovincc. Iloplying to the debate, the Prime Minister said that the question had 
been examined at length. The principal reasons w'hy the area should not be cons- 
titut(‘d as a separate province, he said, were linguistic and cultural. The area (‘ould 
not be attached to Bengal. The aboriginal population formed twenty-five i^er cent of 
the total pO]>ulaUon of the area. On this ground also separation could not be 
advocated. 9 he tract was more similar to Bihar both linguistically and culturally. 
The Premier quote<l figures extensively in support of his argument. Ho added that sem- 
ration would result only in additional taxation to meet the cost of administration 
of the territory ^^hich was still a bat‘kward area. The present Governiiu'nt had already 
adopted various measures for the amelioration of the inhabitants of Chota Nagpur* 
A rosolulioii recommending the establishment of boards in each division in 
order to bring about belter relations bctwwn landlords and tenants, as also between 
creditors and dtbtors and to settle disputes between them w'as moved by IVIr. Our 
Bahay Lai I and lost by 7 voles to 1. 

Mioa Befealing Bill 

10th. FEBRUARY The House discussed non-official Bills to day. Eat Brijraj 
Krishna moved that tlie Bihar Mica Repealing Bill as passed by the IjCgislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The mover said that the Mica Act was doing 
immense harm to the small mica industrialists. It had the effect of confining tlio 
mica industry in the hands of a few big miners. Its working had proved that the 
small dealers had been driven out altogether from the field of mica business. 
Besides this the purpose for which the Act was enforced was not altogether served. 
All the people in the mi<*a area had been vehemently opposed to the Act. The 
Government also had very insufficient income fiom the working of this Act. There 
was therefore no reason why this Act w’ouhl be retained on the Statute Book. It 
must be repealed outright. 9 he House unanimously passed the Bill, 

Public Safety Act Befeal Bill 

The Council next considered the Bill meant to repeal the Bihar Public Safety 
Act. Mr. Brijnundan Prasad moved that the Bihar Public Safety Repealing Bill as 
pafst‘tl by the legislative Assembly he taken into consideration. Mr. Moharak Ali 
said that he was under impression that ali the other repressive measures would be 
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repealed. There were still the Criminal Law Amendment Act and other repressive laws 
still existing. He hoped that such measures would also be repealed. He warned the 
Government to sec that the repealing of this Public Safety Act might not encourage 
the people for no-rent campaign. This Act was being repealed but the C. I. I), 
people were still reporting meetings and dogging the people. The Bill was then 
passed unanimously. 

Ageicultural Income Tax Bill 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bihar Ag^iicultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Bill. Mr. Mobarak Ali demanded that letters and notices sent through 
post under section 42A of this Act should be sent by registered envelope to ensure its 
receipt. The Bill was unanimously passed. 

Money-lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill 

The House then took into consideration the Bihar Money-Lenders (Regulation 
of Transactions) Bill. Mr. 0-ursahai Lai demanded that the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill and the Bihar Money-Lenders Act should be embodied in one compre- 
hensive Bill. There was no reason why the present Bill and the Money-Lenders Act 
should work separatelj;. The Advocate-General did not agree with the suggestion. 
The Bill was then unanimously passed. 

Private Irrigation Works Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY : — Rai Brijraj Krishna moved that the Bihar Private Inigation 
Works (Amendment) Bill and the Bihar Minor Inigation, Drainage, Agricultural 
Land Reclamation, Sanitary Improvement and Flood Alleviation Works Bill be 
leferred to a Joint Select Committee. The House then adjourned till the 20th. February. 


Budget Session— Patna— 20th February to 27th, March 1939 


Bande Mataram in Schools 


The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 20th. February M^hen 
after the presentation and reading out of the Budget the Council adjourned till the 
15th. March, when^ replying to a question of Khan Bahadur iswazZ regarding the 
National Flag hoisting and “Bande Mataram” song in schools and colleges, Dr. 
if said; that the Government were aware that hoisting of the National Flag 
and^ singing of ‘‘Bande Mataram” song had been made a ground of resentment by a 
section of Muslims, but they believed that their policy in regard to these two matters 
had been misconstrued and misrepresented. The policy of the Government with 
regard to these was that in educational institutions the National Flag could be 
hoisted over the buildings only with the pei mission of the school or college authori- 
ties. If the latter gave such a permission the Government would not interfere with 
their discretion, provided the said permission was in respect of the National Flag. 
With regard to the “Bande Matram” song, Dr. Mahmud expressed regret that their 
policy had been entirely misunderstood. All action that the Government had taken 
m regard to this song had been according to the sentiments of a section of the Muslim 
community. It was according to the wishes of the Muslims that the Government 
had decided to impose certain restrictions on the singing of “Bande Matram” song 
in schools and colleges. Continuing Di\ Mahmud said that the first two stanzas ot 
the song contained in them absolutely nothing that was cither objectionable from 
religiouB^ or any other points of view or that could o^end the susceptibility of any 
community. The Government regarded the fii*st two stanzas wholly unexceptionable 
but even then they had impressed upon the authorities of the schools and the collies 
that^ the singing of the first two stanzas should he made obligatoi’y. Proceeding, the 
Minister said that the Government had issued instructions encouraging the singing 
of late Mr. IqbaPs song. The Govorament had thus tried to meet the objections oi 
the Mussalmans in so far as they had intrinsic value. Proceeding further the Minis- 
ter said that the Government had I'cmoved the ban that existed against the National 
Flag and the “Bande Mataram” song but they would never insist the school or the 
college authorities^ hoisting of the Flag. 


^ a general discussion of the Budget ibrom the 16th. 

ip the 2p&, March and the fourth Supplementary Budget on the 27th. March, 
after vfoch it adjourned sine die. * 
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May Session — Patna— 4th. to 18th. May 1939 

The Municipal Amendment Bill 

The May sesaion of the Council commenced on the 4tU. May 1939 and held a very 
brief The House considered the appointment of a Joint Select Committee of both 

the Ohamoers for reporting on the Biliar Alunicipal Ameiidmcnt Bill 1030. The 
motion proposing names from the Up]>er House, moved ])y Mr. Rai BriJraJ Krishna^ 
Loatlcr of the Congress Party in the Council, was passed after a short discussion 
oil the merits of the new system of joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities, envisaged by the Municipal Amendment Bill. Khai} Bahadur hmail^ 
Leader of the Opposition, protesting against the system, stiid that, it was not accep- 
table to Muslims. He also said that no Muslim meinlier of the House would agree 
to serve on the Joint {Select Committee as hmg as this provision was not changed. 
Even if one or two Muslim members agreed, they would not be represent aiivc of 
hluslim oinnion and their agreement to the provisions of the Bill would not be aecop- 
talile to the Muslims. The P?-estilojii said that (^o-operation in the work of a t:^clcct 
Committee could not bo inter}nvtcd as agreement with the provisions of the Bill. 
The Leader of' the Cmiyrest^ Party and other members of the House stresseil tlic need 
for the leader of the 0]i]»osition leiuling his sorvu'os and saiil that his servi(‘cs and 
counsel were indispensable. It was also pointed out that Khan Bahadur Ismail 
could help in changing the provisions of the Bill wliit‘h ho (‘onsidered to be undesi- 
rable by serving on the Committee. The motion, which incliidcil Khan Baliadur 
Ismail’s name in the personnel of tlie Committee, was passed. The iJouse then 
adjoiiriicd till the 8th. 

Agricdj.tuxial Income-tax Amend. Bill 

8th. MAY :--Thc Council passed the Bihar Agriiniltural Income-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill and considered seven clauses of the Biliar Ih'ivatc Irrigation Work 
(Amendment) Bill. When the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amendment) Bill 
was under discussion, Mr. Mobarak Alt moved an aint‘ndmcnt to provide that an 
assessee would have right to sue the Government in law court to question the 
validity of a notice of assessment and he would be entitled to realise from them the 
cost of such suit, Bubscquently he withdrew this amendment and moved another to 
provide that if an assessee sued the Government in civil court to question tJie vali- 
dity of the notice of assessment of this tax issued against him before the 25tL 
April 1939, he would be entitled to rec‘eive cost of his suit. 

Private Irrigation Works Amend. Bill 

Mr. Brijnandan Prasad next moved that the Bihar Private In*igation Works 
( Amendment ) Bill be taken into consideration. The mover said tliat the 
object^ of the Bill was to compel the landlords to give sufficient irrigational 
facilities to the kisans by amending the Bihar Private Irrigation Works Act, 
The lands were deteriorating day by day the effect of which was that the 
kisans were unable to raise more crop. This Bill was intended to restore 
tlie whole iiTigation system of Bihai’ so that the kisans might have enough 
facilities for iiTigation to improve their lands to raise more crop, 

The Public Works Bu.l 

0th. MAY The Council to-day passed the Bihar Private Irrigation Works 
(Amendment) Bill and began the consideration of the Bihar Ihiblic Works Bill. Mr. 
Oursakai Lai distingiushcd the two Bills by stating that the mending Bill aimed at 
the improvement of inner system of a irrigation of village while the Bihar Public 
Works Bill, which was a new measure, was intended to construct and maintmn outer 
system of inigation. The inner system consisted in storing water of village inside it 
for irrigation pui*poses, while the outer system comprised of bringing water from out- 
side places and storing the same in village. The Bill also aimed at reclaiming waste 
lands, draining out superfluous water, maintaining village sanitation etc. The Bill was 
passed on the next day, the lOth. May. 

Motor Spirits Taxation Bill 

11th. May HaJ Brijraj Krishna^ Leader of the Congress Par^, moved 
that the Bihar Motor Spirits Bill be taken into consideration. The Opposition 
wanted the Bill to be referred to a Select Committee. The House agi’e^ to 
adjourn in order to discuss the matter outside and arrive at an agreement if 
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possiblc. Tlie House rcsisscniblccl at 2 p* m., but atljournod for the day wilbout 
arnviug at a decisioa whether the Bill should bo referred to a seloot coinniiKeo or not* 

Measuhrs to Check Commhxae Tiuxhm.kh 

12th. MAY After passing the first reading of the ^lotor S]urit. ( Taxation 
on Sales ) Bill, the Council (lisenssed this after-noon the adjourn men t, motion 
moved by Kkan Bahadur S, JA IsmaU regarding the instnnaions issued by 
the Government recently with regard to the policy to he followed by oHicers 
in communal troubles. Moving his motion, Khan Balnulur S. M. Ismail said 
that, without censuring the Government, he wanted to know the (‘ireumstanecs 
that led the Government adopting the “drastic mcasuresd’ lie wan toil the (tovern- 
ment to convince the House ot the need for issuing such orders, and eontciiclal 
that the mere fact of what haimcned in (laya on iMay (> and 7 di<l not 
constitute substantial ground for tne Government arriving at such a decision. 
Some members emphasised the need for vigilance on the part of the Government 
to prevent officers from misusing the powers conferred by the orders. The 
Einance Minister, Mr. A. N. Stnha, replying to the de)>ate, said tliat the orders 
had been issued owing to the generally strained communal relations in the 
province and to prevent a furtlier deterioration of the situation. Uc said that 
the Government were fully aware of their responsibilities, and assured the 
House that the powers given to officers would not ho tibuseiL After the motion 
had been talked oui, the House adjourned till the loth. 

Motor SniiiTs Taxation Bill (contp.) 

15th. MAY :-~Tho Bihar Motor Spirit ( Taxation on Bales ) Bill was passed 
by the Council to-day. IVIr, Gursahay Lal^s amendment seeking rediudion of 
the rates of taxation from one and a half annas to one anna was lost by 
ten votes to three. Several amendments, mainly of a drafting nature, were 
adopted. As a result of an official amendment being accepted tlic penalty for 
an unauthorised retail sales of motor spirit was reduccil from Ks. I, DUO to 
Es. 5CX), A new clause, providing for exemption to any motor spirits or class of 
motor spirits by notification, was added by an official amendment. The House then 
adjourn^ till the 18th. May, when after twenty minutes’ sitting during wffiich the 
Bihar and Orissa Places of Pilgrimage (Bihar Amendment) Bill, passed by the 
Assembly, was laid on the table. Thereafter the House was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assam Assembly 

Budget Session — Shillong — 9th. March to 6th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939-40 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the 9th. March 1939 with Mr. Basanta Kamor Das, Speaker in the 
chair. After interpellations, the Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin AH 
Ahmed presented the Budget for the year 1939-40 and in doing so said : — “It 
should not be forgotten that we aie carrying on the Government in the 
province under an irresponsible Centre, and almost under the shadow of 
the scheme of the AU-India Federation which has been rejected not only by 
the National Congress but also by other political organisations and the Princes 
and the people of the States’’. The following is the Budget at a glance : 

Revenue Receipt for 1938-39 2,04,24,000. Revenue Expenditure : — 2.68 80,000. 

Deficit 4,62,000. The Budget Estimates for 1939-40 show a deficit of Rs. 17,39,000, 
Receipts are expected to total Bs. 2,84,45,000 and expenditure Rs, 301,84,000. 

The Finance Minister announced that the Government proposed to bring in 
five taxation^ measures immediately, the important being the levy of a tax on 
agricultural incomes, petrol and lubricant oil. Others are tax on amusement, 
betting, foreign liquor and other articles of luxury. The Minister said that 
levy of a tax on agiicultural produce was estimated to bring in a revenue of 
about Rs 25 lakhs. The Government proposed to 8])cnd a portion of the amount 
from this source on the labour population in tea gardens. The tax, at the rate 
of ^ two annas per gallon on petrol and three annas on lubricant oil, was 
estimated to bring an income of about Rs. 4 lakhs a year. Another measure 
for which the assent of the House was being sought was le \7 of a tax on 
the Sale of goods. The Finance Minister observed, “If the Legislature will pass 
these measures at an early date and we are assisted by all sections of people 
in tapping the sources of the provinces, we hope, to have in 1939-10 not only 
sufficient revenue to cover the deficit which has been shown above but also 
something to spare for supplementary gi*ants for the purpose of pushing our 
schemes of improvement either actually foi‘mulatcd or in the course of prej>aration. 
Honourable Members will have realised that the net result of all these transac- 
tions for future year is that we naay ^ expect a revenue surplus of about Rs. 12 
lakhs at the close of the year. Taxation is never i^oi>iilar. I have this satisfaction 
^ proposed are neither harsh nor such as incidence of which 
will fall on the poor. They have, on the other hand, been resorted to with a view 
to carrying out our progi*amme of prohibition and projects for additional expendi- 
ture for national development and reconstruction. The policy of the Government 
m getting rm of drink and opium revenue will increase the spending power of the 
ii^sses which will mean corresponding benefit to the agriculturists and trading 
classes* as the masses, with more money to spare, will spend it on the ])urchase of 
goods. The (^vernment propose to take a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs, payable after 20 
years, with a Sinking Fund to which an annual contribution of Rs. 2,1.5,000 will 
be made from revenue in order to pay olf outstanding dues to enable the Government 
m grant a loan to local bodies for their water supply schemes and also start schemes 
mvolving large capital expenditure.’’ 
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AGIUCULTUBAL INCOME-TAX BILL 

ACJilK'l^LrURAb INCOMK-TAX Blhh 

10th. MARCH : —The Assembly divided tw’oe in the (‘ourse of lo minutes (his 
even ini; to take ade-isioti on the Assam Ai;rieultural TiieomtvTax Bill, 1939, intro- 
duced by the J/a/f,sv‘cr. Ihc Fi!iaiu*e Mimsrei also moved that the Bill be 
referred "to a »^)‘lect Committee consistlnt; of six members. .sVr i^aacIuUa, Loader 

of the Opposition, moveil an amendment to circulate the Bill for eli(‘itin^ jniblic 
Opinion, which after diMUissitm ocenpyin.e; two hou is, was negatived l)y bO votes to 23. 
The European (r map mhlnr renuiiiUHi neutral. WJien the original motion came be- 
fore the House, the ()]>position aaain claimed a division, but the original motion was 
carried by .Id votes to 31. Tins time the Enropeuii Croup voted against the 
Government. As many as tmi sjvakers parluninttcil in the d's-msskm. 3’he Oppositam 
members mainly atnadved the Bill on the ground (hat its pno'islons wereliasty, 
unsympatheti(‘ and (‘omnlicaicd and siiu'O'sted thatabciUa* Bill be drafted. Sii)>por1nVs 
of tfie Bill malntaiiu‘d that the> would nt'ver In* found wanting when called iiion to 
bear a fair share of tlie naiimml burden. The House also, on the motion oL the Einanco 
Minister, took the Assam Sales 'Fax Bill 19:»9 into i'onsuleration. 

Gksku.u, Discrssiox or Brnurr 

tlth, to 4th, MARCH The general discussion of the Biulg(‘t i‘(mimenced on the lllh. 
March. Tlie opposition opening the dis-mssiou cnti<*ihe<l tlm budget, that it did not 
include measures for impiovement of general condition of all people, but hud 
introduced u indicy of favouritism to win over members with jmbhc monev. some 
speakers (‘harg oil tlu* Covernmeni. with having introdm^ed an atmos]thore of intense 
corruiition and have subordinateil ]u-ovincial indimemlenco to the dictates of the 
Congress High Command who controlled their ucstiny from outsule. The I louse 
adjourmnl after eight speakers had uildressed it. The debate was resumed on Monday 
next, the Tlth. .Mnrelx w’hen only five members participated in the discussion. 
Separation question of Sylhet and atlitutle of the* Coalition Government were 
dis(‘usscd. Dew’an Kklimur Loza and Dr. Saikia criticised the budget and for want 
of S]>caker8 the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. iilarch when tlic 
general discussion of the Budget coiu-luded. 

Thr Fix a^' ok Bill 

ICth. MARCH The A.«sam Finance Bill, 1939 w'as taken into consideration 
to-<lay. I^lr, Akahay Kumar motion for approval of the Prohiliition scheme 

and the expenditure involvinl w'ithin the limits of Us. l25,tXHl, p<ujding the submi- 
Bsion of a supplementary demand, was passed. 

A motion that the Assam Hale of [Motor Spliits and Lubricants Bill be taken 
into consideration was then nsoved. 'fho ^inmire Miniatvrf replying to the C)p}>osition 
criticism on tliis and the Finance Bill, said that motor busc^s and Ionics were not 
included in the scheme of taxation and that proper xneaHures would be taken so that 
the extra taxation did not divert the nuPor dealing business from the province. 
Taxation on cycles w'ouhl also ))e tried. Hcgarding the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill, which also <‘ame up for consideration, an assurance w^as given 
that charity and educative shows would be exempted from taxation. The Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1938, w’as passed into law. 

Voting os BumtEx Demands 

18th. to 30th. MARCH : — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on tlie 
18th. Mareh, when the demands for grants under the head, “General Administration'* 
came up for discussion. Mr. Awjad 41% moved the first *Vut*' that, tlie w’hole pro- 
vision of Bs. 44,239 under the heail “Commissioners, which is in conneclion 
with the remaining post of Commission ersiiip, be refused. The mover, 
explaining the object of the motion, narrated the history of the question 
of the abolition of both the posts of CommiHsioncx-s and *snid Umt both 
the sides of the House had always advocated it. The Premier, replying, said that 
he was always ready to respect the ^nshcs of the House and in fact the expendi- 
ture had been included in the estimate not at the instance of the present Minis- 
try but in exercise of the Bpcc*iai responsibility of the Governor, The Premier 
further said tliat though arguments w'cre put forward in support of the retention of the 
remaining post of Commissioner as being necessary, the Government wei‘e ready to go 
xn same^ lobby with the opposition over the question. The cut motion was passed 
without a division. Five other cut motions were next discussed and were either rejected 
by the house or witiwlrawn on the assurance given by the Government. The 
House granted out of the Premier's total demand, a sum of Bs. 21,29,800 for 
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“General Administration’* and then adjourned till Monday next, the 20th. March, 
'when unusual heat marked the proceedings when the Revenue Minister^ b demimd for 
grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,797 .(ix) to defray the charges oE land revenue 
came up for discussion. Out oE 25 cuts moved 7 were discussed criticising the policy of 
the Government in not granting remission of land revenue in hood affected 
parts of tenants and in not throwing open settlement reserves. On the 
question of not throwing open settlement reserves, vote was taken, but the 
cut motion was defeated % B8 to 56 votes, Europeans en bloc voting against 
the Government. The cut criticising the government for not gi anting 50 percent 
reduction in land revenue in the year 1938-39 was lost without division after a 
prolonged debate. The discussion of the demand was not finished when the House 
adjourned till Monday the 21st. March when it granted a sum not exceeding Es. 
27,97,000 to defray the charges of land revenue administration, Es. 696,400 

for administration of justice and Es. 351,800 for provincial excise. 

Most of the cuts were withdrawn. On the 24th. March demands for grants 

of Es, 1,48,600 under head ’‘Eegistration”, and Es. 25,40100 for rolice 

were passed. Out of twelve cuts to the Eegistratioa demand two wore discussed. 
One was lost without a division and the other was withdrawn. Out of 23 cuts to 
the Police demand two were discussed but lost. During discussion the Premier appealed 
for dealing with the communal problem in the province. Next day, the 25th March, the 
House passed the Premiei^s demands for a sum of Es. 3,596,100 under the head ‘Ad- 
ministration of Education.* Out of the 63 cuts, eight were discussed, two were rejected 
without a division and the rest wei*e withdrawn. The most imi^ortant “cut** motion 
wanted to discuss the establishment of a university in Assam. The Ojmosition 
complained of the absence of a scheme for a university and maintained that financial 
difficulties should not stand in the way. They urged the pressing necessity of a 
university in an autonomous ju-ovince. Borne members pleaded for two residential 
universities, one at Sylhet and the other at Gauhati, while others omiosed the idea 
of establishing a university, maintaining that rural education demanded piior 
consideration. The Premier^ replying, assured the House that though the Congress 
believed in giving priority to rural education for which a fund had been provided 
in the current budget, a scheme for a univeisity would be ready by the next budget. 
The Cunningham Keport, which recommended the establishment of an examining 
university, as also other proposals of the members, would be taken into consideration. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it granted 
demands for Es. 77o,3CD under the head ‘ihiblic Health* Es. 10,60,700 under 
‘Medical’ and Es. 6,11,000 under ‘Agriculture.* The European group’s cut under 
the head ‘Public Health* to censure the Government having dispensed with the post 
of Dr. Eice of the Assam Medical Eesearch Society was lest by 54 to 32 votes. 
The Government replying stated that it was felt that there was no necessity to 
maintain such a high salaried post. Next day, the 28th. March, the 
demands under the heads, ‘Industries, Es, 2,31,000 ; ‘Jails* and ‘Convict Settlement 
Es. 4,53,300 ; ‘Civil Works* ( excluding establishment ) Es. 36,86,900 ; ‘Loans and 
Advances* bearing and not bearing interest, Es. 5,30,000, were discussed and passed. 
During the discussion on cut motions the need for opening a tannery school and for 
finding avenues for employment for the resources of the province for industrial de- 
velopment was stressed and the Minister assured the house that the Government 
were considering the appointment of an expert to go into the question. Next day, the 
29th. March, all the demands for grants under heads Industiics, Jails and Convict 
Settlements, Civil Works and Loans and Advances were passed. Altogether seven 
cut motions were moved and out of these six were withdrawn and one lost without 
division. Next day the 80th. March, the increased number of Ministers and their tours 
came for severe criticism by an opposition cut motion when voting on demands for 
supplementary grants was taken up. Six opposition members supporting the motion 
made a vehement attack on Government poIi(‘.y of increasing expenditure. The spea- 
kers maintained that the Cabinet was not following Congress principle and saw no 
reasons why the Ministers undertook extensive tours. Some excitement was caused 
when Mr. Ahdul Matin Chaudhury, ex-Minister, challenged the Public Health Mini- 
ster to condradict the statement that the latter actually travelled second class during 
his recent Madras tour and charged for first class. The Health Minister, who was 
not present in the House, had already replied earlier that he had charged for the 
class he had actually travelled. The Premier replying justified the Ministers* tours. 
•The Finance Minister, giving a final reply, staled that they were not responsible 
for an increase in expenditure and that the opposition by the cut motion were 
only Criticising the previous Oabmet’s action much more* He held that there had 
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been substantial savinji: in view of the Ministers^ acce]>tin^ a lesser salary which 
saving; had boon utilised for publie ]>iirposcs. The cut was lost. All supplement arv 
demands and grants under heads veterinary, cooperation and miscellaneous were passed. 
During; disiuission on siip]>lemontary statement, xMohd, Sua lulla, o})position 
lcader» mg,cd for detlniic metluHl for budgetary estimates in areas, lie asked the 
Government to take up the matter with higher authoiities. 

AcHUPl’LTUnAL iNCOMK-TAX BjLU (oONTD.) 


3l8t. MARCH The Fiiumc.* Mtfnsier moved that the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration, Mr. J. P* Clayton 
(Kiiro]>eau (Jroup). op]H)sed tiie motion, saying that t lie tea industry of the province 
would be adversity affectt‘d bv the proposed taxation. He .argued that tea at present 
did not yield much pndlt, and as tea was (‘onsumed largely outside the piovinee, it 
woubl serve as a tavifl. Ho regretted the huiriod way in wliich a lUll of such great 
consequence, was being rushed through. Mr. Chnihini^ Deputy Leader of the 

Congress Tarty, attacked the, Enropt^an Group who, he said, in s].ite of the Govern- 
ment's promise tlial the lt‘a industry would not be made to sutler. \nus not eoming 
forward with saerilices hut \^ass{aIuUng in the way of the (‘oinitry's ]»rogress. iSir 
A/, Saadulla, Opposition Leader. advis(‘d postponement of the measure till the next 
session. Khan S:iahth .Vutiabi?- Hussain o]'post‘d the motion, ns in his view, ‘‘the contents 
of the Bill would disturb the IVimaiieiit ^StUtlemeni, the Muslim Lawns regards 

P(ikii)uddtn Ah tht'fl/in {]\p voxirf^c 
incometax legislation 
red the House that it 

was no cncroiichmmit upon Muhammedan law either, dlie ilecisitni hebl good iu 
rcspe(*t ot the present case also. Trocwling. he suitl that the <TOverrunentr had the 
welfare of the tea intlustr> in their iniml and atlvised the planters to move for tlic 
repeal of the levy on tea in the ruiUMl Kingdom, The motion was put to vote and 
carried by 59 votes to 30. 

Titf. Bales Tax Bill 


of the nill wouui (USiurn me I'eimaneni rmuennau, me aiusii 
charilv atid the llindu punt, family s\stend\ Hun. Mr P(tkhnid(h7i j 
of his"ro]Iv, referred to a Tri\> Guuncil ruhiui which held that in 
was no encroachment on the Termnmmt Settlement, and assured 


1st APRIL The Assembly passed to-day the Rales Tax Bill, 1039, and accepted 
Mr. Fakfiitiddin Alt' AhmctlKi amendments tore<‘tify certain errors. When the motion 
for the ilnul passage of the Hill was made, objections wore taken by the Opposition. 
Mr. Ashra/uddin Muhamad Vhaudhury invoked the aid of Rwtion G2 of the Assam 
Legislative. rul(‘a, in which it is provided that, if any amendment lie made, any 
member may objetd to the passing of a Bill at the same meeling and smdi objec- 
tion shall jirevail unless the Rpeukcr in his discretion allows the bill to he passed. 
He objected to certain legal features of the Bill and particularly the i»rovisiun re- 
garding seandi at night and the absence of the right of appeal. Mr. Fakhrttddxn 
AH Ahmed, Minister-in-iduiruc, in his reply said that these, objeidions were made 
to delay the passage of tlic Bill. These legal objections could have been raised at 
earlier stages. As regards the question of appeal it related only to confiscation 
cases and the consistency or otherwise of tlic legal aspeids of the Bill could be 
tested in the law (wirts. The Speaker <*oiicarred with the Minister that these objec- 
tions could have lieen raised at the consideration stage and he, iu his discretion, 
allowed the passage of the Bill. The House then pused the Bill. 

AMUBE.MKXT & BeTTIXG Tax BllX 


In the afternoon, the Assembly considered the Assam Amusement and Betting 
Tax Bill, clause by clause. Utit of twelve amendments nine were moved by the 
European group. Four were accepted by the (ioverninont and the rest were lost. 
The most important amendment carried, stated that the tiix shall not bo charged on 
entertainments provided ))y the management of tea cstales for the benefit of the 
estates labour force for winch no charge for admission was made. The Bill was 
eventually passed. 

Ihe Assembly also pased the Assam Commissioners Powers Distribution Bill 
1939 and the Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (amendmeut) Bill 3939, and referred 
to a Select Committee the Goalpara Tenancy (amendment) Bill 1939. 

The Sxlhet TENANcy Amend. Bill 

3ra. APRIL The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was introduced to-day and the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was moved^ by Mr. Fakruddin Aii 
Ahmed. The motion was passed at i p.m. after a considerable discussion. Maulam Uaq 
hid Hossain Ckoudhuri, Jbewan Eklimur Moja, Muulana Abdul Hamid Khan, Maulavi 
Abdur JRahaman, Matdavi Ahhah Choudkvry, Khan Bahadur Abdul Mazid from 
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the Opposition spoke against the Bill on the ground that the Bill did not satisfy 
the modest expectation of the tenants. Babu Babindra Nath Aditya and Babu 
Karuna Sindhu Roy from the Government side supported the motion. Mr. Aditya 
said that this Bill was far in advance of the Bill submitted by some of the 
members who spoke against the motion. Discontented tenants^ he said, are a danger 
to boti Government and viemindars. The sooner this Bill is passed the better it 
would be for the tenants and landlords. It is a move in the right direction. 

Music before Mosque 

4th. APRIL :-~A heated discussion took place to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Amjad Ali, that, in the opinion of the House, the hours fixed for 
stoppage of music before mosques by the Government Communique dated January 9, 
1939, published in the Assam Gazette of January 11 1939, were not suitable, and 
interfered with the religious prayers of Muslims in the province. The Premier refuted 
the contention that the recent communal riot was the result of that communique. 
When the motion was put to vote, it was defeated by 54 to 42 votes. Nine of the 
Opposition members were absent. 

Non-confidence in Ministry 

5th. APRIL A motion of “no-confidence” in the Ministry was handed over to 
the Secretary of the Assembly, before the commencemant of the day’s sitting. The 
motion was however later withdrawn. After question time, which occupied only ten 
minutes, the Speaker called on Mr. Maqbul Hussain Ohaudhury, to ask for the 
leave of the House to move his motion expressing want of confidence in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Maqbul Hussain informed the Speaker that he did not desire to move the motion. 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill (contd.) 

6th. APRIL The Assembly to-day passed by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill. Amendments were mostly moved by the European group. Some 
of these were accepted and the rest were either turned down or were not moved. The 
Governor disallowed some of the amendments moved by the European Group. Mr. 
F. W. HockenhulU opposing the Bill, said that their objection to the passing of the 
measure was inspired by the method of presentation of the Bill. He further said 
that to Bill could be considered in a special session instead of being hurried through. 
Mr. Aiidur Rahman and Mr. Zahanuddin Ahmed also spoke opposing the Bill, the 
former saying that the taxation would overburden the middle class. Mr. Zalianuddin 
said that it would infringe upon the personal laws of the Muslims. Mr. Ashra/uddin 
Choudhury, opposing the measure, maintained that it could not be passed on the same 
day on which amendments were made. The Speaker declared that the matter was 
one within the discretion of the Chair. After a short reply by the Finance Minister^ 
to Bill was put to vote and carried by 57 votes to 28. 

The Assam Finance Bill was also passed with some changes proposed by the Govern- 
ment in view of the amendments to the Agricultural Income-tax Bill. The Assam 
Excise Amendment Bill 1939 was also passed. The Assembly was then prorogued* 


Proceedings of the Assam Council 

Budget Session— Shillong— 9th. March to 13th. March 1939 

Commissioners Powers Distribution Bill 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 9th. March 1939 with the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Heramha Prasad Barua in the 
chair. The budget for the year 1939-40, was presented and the HonTsle Prime Minister 
read out the introductory speech of Hon'ble Mr. FaKhruddin Ali Ahmed, Finance 
Minister, who was at the time busy delivering his speech in the Assembly. After 
the speech was over, Hon’ble Fakruddin Ali Ahmed introduced the Assam Com- 
missioners Powere Distribution Bill, 1939, and moved that the Bill be taken into 
(xmsideration which was done without any dissentient voice. The Bill provided for 
the distribution of powers of Oommissionei’s of Divisions in Assam, proving for 
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the (lisehar<ic of po^vcrR tlovolviiig on Ot^mmi'^sioncrs in tlie event of the remaining 
post of the Commissioner being also abolislictL The house then iidjournecl 

Gknkral Desoxtssion op BnD(;pr 

10th. to 13th. MARCH There %vaB a full debate on the Budget on these days. 
TOe dominant note in tl'c various speoehes ^^as the wiiut of adequate ])rovision made 
in the ^Budget for tackling the serious unemployment existing in the province. 
Khaiiixtkib Maulavi Alulur J^uhtm Chaudhury pointed out. that uhilc there was 
too much talk about ameliorating the lot of eulti\ators almost nothing was heim>- 
done to remove the distress of neisons belonging to the middle classes. The new 
taxation proposals he said, would hurt the middle (dasses in an indirec’.t way 
and referred to the neco.ssity of a metlh^al school in Bvlhct. Air. Monmohan 
Chaudhury advised the Government to give proper wages in subsidized doctors 
and asked the Government to rocpicst tea garden aulhoriiies to employ Assamese 
doctors only. He referred to the terrible miseries of iinomploycvl youth to whom 
Government were inditferent and suggested tluit they should put themselves in 
touch with the Calcutta University Empl()}ment Bureau and maintain a register 
of unemployed youths in Assam. Air. JJ, Gray ( Euroiuwi group) woleomed 
the prohibition seheme of the Government but emphasized the necessity of 
preventive measures against smuggling. He deplored the hast.v ilrafling of the 
Agricultural Tncometax Bill and pointed out that donhlo ta-^atum involved in 
the Bill was not a sound one. Mr. !L Emblvn (Planting) brought to the notice 
of the Government the vast ]'Ossibilities of fruit culture in Assam by means of 
which agricultiuisis might bem*fit consulerably. He added that retrenchment rather 
than taxation sliould be the policy of the (fovernment ami thought that the 
subsidy of Bs. 10, OG Mo steamer companies was unnecessary. Khan Sahib Rukun- 
uddtn Ahmed refriwl to the quesliun of unemployment and aiivised the Govem- 
ment to request te.a companies and other private firms to give cmpIoYment to 
local men. Mrs. Zuhvida Ataur Rahman, Deputy President, said tliaC womcids 
education did not receive the at.tenthm it deserved. Tim Govtuunnent spends on 
secondary education Ks vS,42,.S0! for boys, anti only hs. 89,373 for girls. Tlie 
present curric.ulum of studies for girls was unsat isfmdory and suggestod that 
domestic science should he included. Mrs. Iluhman also suggested slate lotteries 
on the lines of the Irish Bwcepstake hMteries for the improvement of hospitals 
m Assam. The Premier, Mr. Lhipimtth Bardolai in his reply said that in proposing 
taxation measures they hud in mind the necils of the masses ami thought lluS 
taxation should fall on those, who could pay. As regunls the Uetnmchmcnt 
Committee proposals, he said that these were being earefully examined by the 
Government. Tint Government had not, as regar<ls education, eome toanv decision 
on the question of the deprovinciailzation of <h>ve.rnment high selu^uls. In las oiiinion 
there wais nceil for some model schotds. As regards fruit enlturo he said that how- 
ever much the quantity of fruit might be, marketing faeilities were scanty and the 
art of preserving fruit had yet to be taught to the }>co]de. He. agreed that an indus- 
trial survey of the provimm should he imvle and advotgilod the siiread of Ilimlus- 

^ province. Kcfwring to the remarks ma<lo regartling the absence of some 
of the Ministers from the Upper House he observed that no <iiS(wirtosy was meant 
as some Alimstcrs had to attend the Lower Jiouae as well. The XIousc adiourned 
9 tne die on the 13th. March. jvumeu 


May Session— Shillongr— 5th. May to 1 3th* May 1939 

Legislative Ofhckrs* Salaries Bills 

The May session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the 5th. May 193S. 

stage of the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill. 
S (Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 

1939, Assam Pnihibition Bill, 1930. Discussing the principles of tlie Assam 

Ministers Salaries Bill and Speaker’s and Deputy Si>eaker’s Bills, Mr. Sarat 
Uhanira Bkaitacharjee pointed out certain differences in the Bills, as while Minis- 
ters would be getting a conveyance allowance of Es. 100 per month, the Speaker 
would have a conveyance allowance of Hs, 150 pet month, though the latter does 
not travel as much as a Minister. The Fremier pointed out tlmt they were guided 
by Congress principles in this matter. - j 
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Peohibition Bill 

Mr. Ahshay Kumar Das, Minister for Excise, introducing^ the ProMbition Bill, 
pointed out that while the existing Acts with regard to Excise only aimed at 
regulating traffic in intoxicating liquors or intoxicating drugs, the present Bill 
aimed at bringing about prohibition of all transactions in liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, including consumption in the province. Mr. P. Munday, making his maiden 
speech, pointed out that they were unable to give their support to the measure 
in its present form as Government had included in the Bill prohibition of liquor. 
He made it clear that in no circumstances, could they admit the principle of total 
px*ohibition o£ alcohol. He said that the Bill should be circulated for the pui*pose 
of eliciting public opinion on it. As the House had already passed the con- 
sideration stage of the Bill, this could not be taken up. 

The Digboi Strike Echo 

6th. MAY The adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Abdul Hai yesterday 
to discuss the labour situation at Digboi, was talked out to-day. Mr. Hat chara- 
cterized the Government action in this matter as vacillating. The Government, 
he observed, was leaning at times on the Company’s side and at times on the 
side of the labour unions. He read the correspondence on this subject published 
in the Statesman of May 3, and inquired as to what the Government did to slop 
the “tyranny at Digboi”. The motion sought to discuss the “failure of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the situation arising out of the labour strike at Digboi which 
has totally crippled every important industry in the province, is causing extreme 
hardship and cliscomtort and leading to danger of dcteiioration of public health 
by the withdrawal of all domestic servants, including scavengers, and the unfor- 
tunate firing incident with its potentialities for further breaches of tlic peace. 

The Premier, Mr Gopinath Bardolol in his statement narrated the history 
of the strike and pointed out that the Government’s attitude was one of strict 
neutrality and the Government was trying throughout Uie strike to maintain 
peace and order. When the Premier wont to Makum on April 14, he found no 
party was agreeable to come to a compromise. Mr. Bardoloi asked the manager 
of the Company whether he was willing to take back the five dismissed 
persons immediately. The reply was disappointing. When the Premier met the 
Union representatives, whose attitude was also disappointing, they made three 
principal demands, first the reinstatement of the dismissed persons, second not merely 
that the scale of pay should be within the grade but there should be a revision of the grade 
itself, and third, bungalow seiTaiits should be recognized as Goveniment servants. The 
Premier disapproved of the Union’s actions in embarking on a strike, and added 
that the Company “certain Iv did mve provocation.” When Mr. Bardoloi returned 
to Shillong and was considering the question of appointing a conciliation boai’d, 
he heard of the shooting incident at Digboi. The Government had posted the 
millitary and police there to maintain order. 

Moneylendees Bill 

The House to-day passed the Moneylenders Bill as amended by the Selec,t 
Committee of the Council. The Bill will now be returned to the Lower House 
with a message asking concurrence of the Assembly to the amendments made 
by the Upper. House. 

Notification Bescission Urged 

The House carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendramohan Lahiri, 
urging the rescission of the notification of Octobor 9, 1911, relating to the ex- 
tension of Sections 22, 23, 38(2) and 40 of the Chin Hills Begulation V of 
1896 to the partially excluded areas of the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia hills (exclu- 
ding the municipality and cantonment of Shillong) and the Mikir Hills tract. Mr. 
Lahiri, moving the resolution, said that according to those regulations, the Super- 
intendent of Police or the Deputy Commissioner of any areas specified in the 
schedule, might order any person for reasons to bo recorded in writing, to leave 
that area witMn a given time if he was satisfi^ that the presence of such a 
perspn not being a native of the area was injuriors to the peace and good 
administration ot the area. Mr. Lahiri said that this regulation offended against 
the established principle of British jurisprudence that no man should be detain- 
ed or departed by order of the executive without a trial. Mr. H. Emblem (Europ- 
ean Group) opposed the resolution, pointing out that there were many undesirable 
persons for wnom this regulation might be a necessity. Mr. Bardoloi pointed 
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out that, a comnuitoo was shortly j^oing to sit. and that it would deal, with this 
and other coiiueeteAl inattors, Tiie rrcmicr asked the naover to withdraw his 
rosolutiou. 

Lkoislativk Officers Salaries Bills 

8tli. MAY The Oouiu*il to-day ]>assed the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill 
1938. The Ihll was ])aS'ie(l hy the Assembly also and so the Assam Ministers’ 
Salaries Art was tlins Toi>ealed. The ^Ministers henceforward will get a 

salary of Ks. 500 p. m. and a House allowance of Its. 103 and a Gar Allowance 
of Rs. 1<0 only. At the outset Maulavi Md, Asadadthn Ckowdhunf moved an 
amendment bv which he wanlctl to provitle a consolulatcd amount of Rs. 7i)U as 
pay of the lfon'i)le Ministers deleting the provision made in the Bill for House 
and Oar allowances. vSome of the fklembcrs raised a point of order that as there 
was no refcrein‘o of any ]>rovision of allowan<-c to Hon’blc ilinisters ui the 
Government of Iu<lia Act the question cannot he raised here, llon’blo the Prime 
Minister said that there might not ho any reference to that point but 
he w^as sure that there" was also no disqualifying section to that 
elhvt. The Hon’blo President over-ruled the point of order and the amend- 
ment of Maulavi Asaduddin Chowilhury \vas 8ubso(iuontiy withdrawn. 
The Speaker’s ami Deputy Sj>cak(‘r’s (Salary and Allowances) Bill 1030 was with- 
drawn by the lion’ble Brcmier when the Dresidout }H)inted out that it cannot bo 
introduced in this House under section 82 (0) of the Government of India Act. 

A(aiicuLTua.\L Income-tax Bill 

9th. MAY The Ciuincil refused to i>ass by 11 to 9 votes the Assam Aj);ricul- 
tural Income-' PaK Bill. This Bill will have now to go to a joint session ol both 
the Houses if His ExcolUuicy the Governor allows it. There was a good deal of 
discussion in the House about this BUI. Mr H. Emblem, opposing the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, said that the European Group were prepared to support the principle 
of agricultural iivomo-tax, bat the present Bill fell short of what was nccessaiY 
for adequate prolecl.ion of the tas-payors. The Bill, he said, was based on the Bihar 
Bill, but the Bihar Bill dealt alnusi exclusively with the zamindars while in Assam 
9i3 per cent of taxation would be realised from the tea industry, Tiie most impor- 
tant defect of the Bill, he said, related to double taxation. He pointed out that 
the damage to tea imlustry wouW be damage to the province. Rai tSaheb Apurba 
Kumar Uhose regrct.ted that, instead of reducing cxpoiuliture like an ordinary 
prudent man the' Government lia<l been bringing in legislation for increase in 
ta.xation. He |>oiuled out that, the Governmout had not yet done anything to give 
odect to the recommendation of a joint committee of both Houses on retrenchment 
and resources. Babu Jatindra Chandra Maitra, Khan fcSahib Pukinmddtn Ahmcd^ 
Muulaui Ahdu.1 Hat also spoke against the Bill while Mr. Surrsh Chandra Da.., 
Mr. Satyendra Muhan Lahiri and Mr. Surat Chandra Bhattuckerjae supported the 
Bill. Tlvo llon’bic Premier, .Sj. Copinath eordofos appealed to the House not to throw 
out the Bill as it was mejvut not merely to cover defudt but to do _n<x)d to the 
iiation-buihling department, Mr Fakruddin AH Ahmed<t Finance Minister said 
that if any perfcctioiH were found in the Bill and they did not claim perfection 
for it, then this wouhl be made gooci in the light of ex]>crience. The Government 
would give a sympathetic consideration to any just and proper amendments that 
may bo made by the House in this Bill. 

Official Biixs Passed 

12th. MAY The Council passed to-day the following Bills^ as parsed by the 
Assembly during its last budget session:— (1) The Assam Municipal (Amendmont) 
Bill, (2) Assam Bales of Alotor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 2939, (3) 
The Assam Sales Tax Bill, 3939, (d) Assam Amusement and Betting Tax Bill, 19^, 
(5) Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill, 1939, and (0) Assam Excise 
Bill, 2939. There were amendments tabled to ditferent clauses of these Bills but these 
were not moved except one of Maulavi Abdul Hai in the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill. The amendment of Mr. Hai was lost without any division. 

The Pbohibitiox Bill 

The House also passed the Assam Prohibition Bill which was introduced Ijy 
the Government in this session of the Council. There were eight amendments 
in the Bill moved by Mr. Sarat Chandra JBhattacharie^ ^ and six of mem were 
accepted by the Government. The remaining two were with^wn by the mover. 
The amendment of Mr. Bhattocharjee to Clause 83 of the Bill reJatog to power 

33 
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lo cancel or snspoiicl licences and permits caused considerable discussion in the 
House. Mr. BliaUaciiarji'e was unwilling to empower the CTOvernmont to cancel or 
BUS end any licence or premit wit.hout assigning any reasons as provided in 
Siib-Clausc (2) ol Clause 35 of tho Bill, Mr. , Bhattacharjt'c characterized such 
power as aibitrary and he was afraid that tho powers would be misused. Bai 
fehadadur A, K, Ghose and some membcis supported Mr. Bhaitacharjec’s amend- 
ment. The Finance Mnndcr and Mr. Uhrt Sing Dean oi>}'>osecl tlic amendment. 
The Hon’ble IMr. Akhay Das, Minister of Excise, opposing it said that such pro- 
vision was necessary. The reasoi^s for cancelling licence could not, he said, bo 
assigned for public interest and he requested the mover to withdraw the amend- 
ment. Mr. Bhattacharjee insisted the Hon’ble Minister to state instances he had 
in his mind in which cases of public interest might suffer by stating reasons in 
cancelling licence. The Minister referred cases of smugglers who are very intell- 
igent, He also stated the difficulties of Government to cone with them unless 
there was such a provison as under discussion. Mr. Bhattacharjee withdrew 
his amendment. 

The Dxgboi Firing Incident 

13th. MAY The hon. Mr. V. 0. Bardoloi, in the course of a statement in 
the Council to-day, referring to the enquiry that has just been concluded into the 
Digboi firing, said : “The point has been as to wnether tliat inquiry has been 
juficial or magisterial under tho Police Manual. Three complaints were lo%ed 
before the Magistrate at Digboi. The point that has arisen is whether this is a 
judicial inquiry. If it be a judicial inquiry, then the Government would be in a 
position to say homething on the judgment but, if on the other hand, it is actually 
an inquiry under tho Police Manual, then the Government will be in a position to 
publish the whole thing before the ])ublic. The opinion of the Legal Remembran- 
cer will have to be obtained on this important point and as soon as this is done, 
we will either publish the whole report if it be IVIagisterial or extracts of the 
judgment in case the inquiry is held to be a judicial one. We do not know if 
publication of the result of that inquiry may not be contempt of court under 
certain circumstances. Therefore, my statement must he taken with that reser- 
vation.” Replying to a query by Mr. Satyendra Mohon Lahiri whether the Govern- 
ment would consider the desirability of appointing a special tribunal if it was not 
a judicial inquiry, Premier said that the matter was under consideration. Tho 
House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Special Session— Lahore— 9th. to 24th. January 1939 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The special session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly which met at Lahore 
on the 9th. January 1989 to dispose of the Punjab Agricultural Produce Market Bill was 
marked by uproarious scenes. Only one amendment by the Parliamentai 7 Secretary 
was taken up and discussion had not concluded when the Pi’emier moved that 
the House should hereafter meet at 12-30 p. m. instead of at 2 p. m. as hitherto. 
Opposition benches considered that the motion was inadmissible and then there 
was a hot exchange of remarks between the Treasury and Opposition benches. 

Allegations Against the Police 

Serious allegations against police officials of the Jullundur district* including 
the arresting of three resp^tablo persons at night» keeping them in the judiciiS 
lock-up, denying them faculties for using their own bedding and taking them in 
handcuffs through the street from the judicial lock-up to the court, wore made by 
members of -the Opposition during the debate on Lala Dmiohanih motion for 
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adjournment. After the motion had been discussed for an hour and a half, it was 
withdrawn on an assurance by the Premier that he had already iiisti luted an enq- 
uiry into the allc;rations and that he would take proper action against the police 
otiicers concerned if the allegations wore prove<l to tc true. The 0})i>OBitioii member, 
including Dr. Oopi Chand Bhargava^ Lala ])vm Chund^ Sardar Snmpiiran Btrigh 
and Jdtan Abdul Hafiz^ who participated in the debate, characterised the present 
Government as worse than the old bureaucratic Government and held that the police 
•were ruling in the Punjab. The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
ing said tliat on his return to Laliore, the allegations had been brouglit to his notice 
and he had at once ordered an enquirv. lie had concluded that there was some 
truth in the allegati<nis and had askea for further detail on leceipt of which lie 
would take proper action against the oilicers concerned. The House then 
adjourned. 

Agricultueal Peoduce Market Bill (oontd.) 

10th. JANUAKY The House ]>rocecded to-day to a discussion of the remnining 
clauses of the Marketing Bill. Eesuming discussion on an ollicial amendment, moved by 
Chaudhuri Tika Ihim^ to empower gazetted otlicors to cancel or susiicnd a licence 
for breach of its (‘Onditions, hhr Maqhool Mu h mood, Parliamentary t^ccreiary, 
emphasised that *‘the object of the Govern men 1 was to sccuio lair-i lay for small 
growers as well as businessmen. The amendment was eaiTi(‘d by 70 votes to 

§8. Another otlicial amoiuhnont. w'as moved by ChaudkuU 'lika Pam, aiming 
at a reduction of the maximum period of susi'cnsion or the I'aucellation of a 
liccn(‘C for a ifori<ul of from one ye^ir to five months for the first breach and of 
nine months for the second. The amendment was carried. 

Allfjjations of Prefkuextial Treatment 

Allegations tliat the Punjab Uovenimcnt w'crc according preferential treatment 
to their members in order to Bccure their ]’osition were nuulc by the Gp} osiiion 

Party in the course of the debate on the adjoin ment motion oi Lata BcMmndhiL 

Gupta, who moving the motion, referred to a letter written by the Chief Engineer to 
a subordinate, ordering ad<litiomil su] ‘ply of water to the land belonging to Kaw’ab 
Ahmad Yar Khan Daiilatana, Chief I'arliamenlaiy yct*rctavy ol the I'unmb 

Goveinracnt. He wanted to know wdiy }'ielercntiai tieatment was accorded 
to Daulatana land at the cost of the poor zamindars, '’JLe hon. hiir Sunder Smjh 
Alajithia, Minister for Eeveinie, replying to the debate, Bind tl at the distiibutory 
belonged to the Daulatana family betorc the Goveinment }‘Urchascd it. When the 
distrilmtory W’as owned by the Daulatana family, the]> used to get 07 j er cent of 
tlie su]q>ly of water and the remaining 33 \ ev cent was given to the other zamin- 
dars. After the Goveniment had purchased the distiibutory, the sui|ly to the 
Daulatana laud had been reduced by llu i or cent and tbe supply to other zamindars 
had been increased. Concluding, the Minisi<*r refuted the allegations made by a 
member of the O])po8ition Party that the Chief Engineer had given this preferential 
treatment to Daulatana land in order to get an extension of service. The motion 
was rejected by 68 votes to 20. 

Agricultural Produce Market Biix (contd.) 

12th. JANUAKY : -The entire opposition party totalling over 35 staged a walk** 
out as a protest against the closure morion moved by a member of the Ministerial 
party when an adjouxTiment motion w^'as under discussion. Shouts and counter 
shouts of ‘order’ ‘order’ ‘shame’ ‘shame’, etc. were raisorl from both sections of the 
house. The remaining ameuihnonts to clause six having been disposed of, the House 
adopted without much discussion clause seven and ]>rocceded with clause 8 
which was the most contentions clause, no loss than 131 amendments having 
been given notice of. 

The House then took up an adjomiment motion of Sardar Soban Sinah 
Josh to discuss the posting of a police reporter and some constables in the 
Central Kisan School organised by the Agrarian Boform Institute at Lahore 
between December 21 and 30. Ths mover pointed out that tlie institute was a 
private school and not a public meeting and nonce the entry of the police was a 
violation of fundamental rights of the people. The Premier, replying to the debate, 
said that he had read reports that the object of the school was to mislead ^iculturists 
by expounding perverted economic iheones and he wonted to verify this statement. 
When closure was moved, Diwan Chamanlal and other members of the opposition 
protested that they had not spoken on the motion and left the hall in a body raising 
cries of ‘shame, shame*. Closure was applied ihereafter and the house adjourned. 
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13tli. JANUARY A good progress was made with the Markets Bill when four 
clauses wore passed without much discussion. The special feature of to-day's dis- 
cussion on the Bill, which otherwise was quite dull, was a series of divisions. After 
the consideration of clause 8 had been postponed, the House took up clause nine. 
As many as 23 amendments to this clause figured on the agenda paper. Except a 
minor amendment of Sardar Kartar Singh which sought to exempt brokers, weigh- 
men, measurers, surveyoi-s and warehouse-men from the fee of license, the amend- 
ment was rejected by 57 votes to 37. Another attempt to exempt them from payment 
of license fee was made by the Opposition when they opposed subclause two of clause 
nine. The subclause when put to vote was cai-ried by 61 votes to 34. Chowdhuri 
Krishna Gopal Dutt then moved an amendment which sought to exempt weighman, 
measurer, surveyor or warehouseman fi*om taking license. The Hon'ble Choudhuri 
Sir Chhotturam, Minister for Development, opposing the amendment said tliat if 
those persons were found guilty of any offence they were liable to punishment. The 
provision of license for them was therefore necessary. The amendment when put to 
vote was lost by 56 votes to 32. Clause nine was then passed. On the motion of 
the Minister for Development discussion on clause ten which related to 
the period of term of office of the members of Marketing Committee was also post- 
poned. The House then proceeded to discuss clause eleven which related to the 
removal of a member of Mai*keting Committee. Chowdhury Krishna Oopal Dutt 
moved an amendment which sought to provide a right of appeal to the High Court 
against the order of the Government for the removal of a member. The Hoii'ble 
Chowdhury Sir Chhotturam, opposing the amendment, said that the provision of 
removal of members even existed in the Municipal Acts. The amendment, w’'hen }mt 
to vote, was rejected by 67 votes to 27 votes. Clauses eleven, twelve and thirteen 
were passed without discussion. Clauses fourteen to eighteen were passed with little 
discussion during the last hours’ of sitting and the House took up consideration of 
clause 19. Two more divisions were challenged by the Opposition during the debate. 
There was some discussion on the fees to be charged by the Market Committees. 
Opposition amendments sought to fix the fees to a nominal figure. Dewan Chumanlal 
supporting said that the Government which claimed to be a “Kison Government” should 
not add to the burden on the grower by imposing these fees. The cost of ihe scheme 
should be borne by the richer zemindars who could pay and not by the poor culti- 
vator. He had not concluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 

16ih, JANUARY The Assembly had to be suspended twice to-day— once for 
half-an-hour and again for one hour— by Sardar Dasaundha Singh, the Deputy 
Speaker, following prolonged uproar over the Chief Minister's statement on the 
editorial comments of the “Daily Protap” over last Thursday’s; breeze between 
Dewan Chamanlal and the Deputy Speaker, which led to a walkout by the mem- 
bers of the Opposition. The Deputy Speaker^ who presided, concun-ed with the 
Premier that the comments had passed me limits of fair criticism and if the editor 
of liie paper did not apologise within the course of the day, the representative of 
the paper would be excluded from the press gallery. The Opposition protested 
against this ruling and Dewan Chamanlal suggested the appointment of a 
Committee of Privileges to go into the matter before taking any action against the 
paper. On the refusal of the Deputy Speaker to consider me suggestion there 
were uproarious scenes in the House. He was asked under what Buies he 
had been reading out from a written statement prepared in private consultation 
with the Premier. The Deputy Speaker refused to allow any discussion on his 
ruling and the House became uncontrollable, as a result of which the House 
had to be suspended for half an hour from 2-5 p.m. On resumption, the Deputy 
Speaker said that before suspension he had ordered Munilal Kalia (Congress) 
to withdraw from the House for the day. The order was objected to by the 
Opposition, who pointed out that he could not do so under the rules, as it 
was then a fresh sitting of the House. The Deputy Speaker insisted and ordered 
the Watch and Ward officer to show Mr. Kalia the way out. This was the 
signal for further uproar and the Deputy Speaker named another Congress 
member, Mr. Chowdhury Kartar Singh, to withdraw from the House, Ultimately, 
the House was again suspended, this time for one hour. On reassembling, the 
two members were found to have withdrawn under protest. 

After some discussion, Sardar Santokh Singh^s amendment to drop Clause 
20 of the Marketing Bill was adopted without discussion and the House was 
considering amendments to Clause 21 when the clock struck 0-30 p,m. and an 
adjournment motion was taken up* 
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ran<Iil. Shnr,ifn Shar7na, moving an adjournment motion to discuss the refusal 
of the aiilhoritios to take necessary steps to })revent interference in a peace- 

ful public moi'tiiu, iicUl at Asaiidha in the district of Rohtuk on December 
trom a Iniiul of organised hooligans, intent upon creating a breach of the 
pul)lic }>oacc, said tliai. civil libtnties were in danger in the Province. This state 
of adairs should not happen under a Government which claimed to be demo- 
cratic. The Ih-emier, the liou -S';/' /S^fAv£/i//er AT/ui//, replying to the debate, read 

a report he had ohlained abtuit the incident, which showed that 0.2 of the people 
of tlie village wore in favour of holding the meeting as against the rest, Avho 
were o’oposcil. They had, tluu'cfore, decided not to permit the mooting to be hold* 
The p-olu'c wore present by ro<iuest to maintain order and maintained an attitude 
of neutrality. The motion was pressed to a division and was declared lost by 58 
votes to ‘J9. The House (hen adjourned. 

17th. to 19tb. JANUARY -.—Considerable progress was made with the Marketing 
Bill lo-day. Clauses 21 to 24 were adopted and Clause 25 taken up. All 
the 13 amViuliuents to Clause 22, relating to the restriction of trade allow- 
ance were rejev-ted and the Clause adopted by 73 votes to 28. liai 
Bahadur ^fuka7i Hal Puri moved an amendment to Clause 23, seeking to 
raise the perhxl of limitation to institute suits against any Markotting Committee 
from si.K months to one year. It was rejeetetl by 69 votes to 37. Clause 24 was 
adojitCil without discussion When the House took up Clause 25, relating to the 
supersession of ^Marketing Committees, to w-hicli 53 amendments had been tabledt 
Bitcaii Chaitianlal moved an amciulmentj seeking to apiiomt a board, consisting 
of one icpresentativc of growers and one of licensees and with an^ independent 
chairman, to consiiler the objections to and explanations from Marketing Commi- 
ttees before they were superseded. He was supported by llai Bahadur Uukandlal 
Pun\ Lala Idifaram ami Lala hunichand, Dewan Ohamanlal contemled that the 
Unionists had t‘om milted a fraud on the electorate as they had not told tliem at 
the time of the elections that they would undertake such legislation. The hpn. 
8ir Chhotu liam^ IMinister for Development, replying, stressed that in their election 
manifesto, the Unionist Party had given an undertaking that they would 
promote legislation to protect the growers and reform the markets. The 
amendment was rejecicd by 60 votes to 27, Next day, the Kith. January, 
the House took up consideration of amendments to Clause 25. The Clause, which 
related to suppression of a lyiarket Committee, was adopted by the Assembly without 
much disiuissum. An olhcial amciulniont, moved by Mr. O, H, Tiharam^ providing 
a line of Rs, 50 for contravention of Hcetion 9 and Rs. liJO for coutraventioii of 
Boctioa 22, was opposed by Congress members and the Independent Party. The 
amendment was adoided by 70 votes to 33. Diioan Qhamanlal opposed the adoption 
of Clause 20 on the ground of its extensive eharat^ter and that double penalty was 
provitled for a sim()le olfeace. The Clause was adopted by 73 votes to 31. Consi- 
deration of Clause 27 having been post|K>ned, the remaining clauses of the Bil^ 
including a new clause, were adopted in quick succession without much discussion. 
The House then took up Clause 8 which along witli clause 10 and 37 were now the 
only ones still remained to be considered. Moving a number of amendments to Se- 
ction 13 of Clause 8, Congress members sought to reduce the members of nomi- 
nated Government odicers on tlie Market uommittees from 2 to 1. They urged 
that even this f!:ave tire Government a majority of 11 in a committee of sixteen* 
The Premier pointed out that the section provided tliat “not more than two mem- 
bers may be appointed’* and whenever two members were not necessary only one 
would be a])pointc<L In the case of bigger markets like Amritsar, however, it would 
be necessary to have two Government olBcers on the committee* Hence this provi- 
sion. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Ax>j. Motion on Ratio Quisstion 

20th. JANUARY :-^Lala Deshbandhu Oupta^s fresh motion of adjournment regar- 
ding the views expressed by the Punjab Government on the ratio question lea to 
great excitement and uproar to-day* Stressing the importance of the acceptance 
of the motion, the mover said that ho was surprised at the Finance Minister’s state- 
ment that the matter was not urgent enougL He held that if the sixteen pence 
ratio agitation succeeded the Punjab would derive the maximum benefit, being an 
agriculturist country, and the Punjab Government should take a lead in this 
matter- Dewan Ohamanlal submitted that what the House asked to discuss was 
not the exchange ratio question, but the Punjab Governmen’t reply given on the 
floor of the House, and there ^ould be no confusion of the issue. At this stage 
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a great uproar was created in the House as Mian Nurulla, who had recently 
resigned from the Unionist Party, wanted to speak and the Chair did not allow 
him and disallowed the motion, stating that the matter did not fall within the 
administrative responsibility of the Piiuj-ib Government. Mr. Nurulla said that he 
never expected such ruling from the Deputy Speaker who himself was an agricul- 
turist, and walked out The Hon. Premier amidst uproar drew the attention of the 
Chair to the “undignified” remark from Mr. Nurullah 'whi(*h cast reflection on the 
Chair and stated that Mr. Nurulhih had been expelled from the Unionist Party 
last night. Opposition leaders, including Mr. Gopichand, Dr. Narang and others pro- 
tested. At this stage Mr. Nut ullak returned and wanted to make a personal ex- 
planation. He said that it was not a fact that he was expelled from the Unionist 
Party. He had resigned long ago and had submitted two more resignations. 

Agrioultueal Produce Market Bill (contd.) 

20th. to 24th. JANUARY : -The House then resumed discussion on the 
remaining amendments to Clause 8 of the Marketing Bill and rejected by 
80 votes to 26 an amendment to reduce the strength of nominated members 
from two to one. Mr Krishna Gopal Dutt moved that the nominated 
members should not have the right to vote in the committee. This was 
rejected without a division, Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Stngh moved the 
deletion of the whole subclause providing for nomination. Opposition speakers conten- 
ded that the Government, by this provision, wanted to control the constituencies 
and use the hlarket Committees as a political weapon. The amendment was rejec- 
ted by 70 votes to 33. Dr. Oopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that of the 
remaining members three-Qflhs will be representatives of growers, elected by the 
growers, and two-fifths ot licence-holders, elected by licence-holders. He opposed 
me method of indirect election which would result from the panel system propo- 
sed in the Clause. Mr. Kiiahna Gopal wanted a representative of the consu- 
mers to be included on the Committee. He made a plea for the Market Commi- 
ttees being free from official inllucnce. Indirect elections, he contended, instead of 
affording a training in democracy, would put back the hands of the clock. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded, when the House adjourned till Monday the 23rd. January, 
when consideration of amendments to Clause 8 was continued. Three amendments 
were taken up togeblier, viz, one by the Government, providing that in the Mar- 
ket Committee, apart from two nominated members, the proportion of growers 
and licence-holders should be in the ratio of two and one, the representatives 
to be nominated out of a panel; the second by Dr. Gopickand Bhargava to the 
effect that three-fifths should represent growers and tw^o-fifths licence-holders, to 
be chosen by election ; and the third by Dr. Gofculchand Narang to the effect 
that more than one-half shall represent growers. Opposition speakers criticised 
both the ratio and the method of election proposed by the Government amend- 
ment. They emphasised the need for the composition of the Market Committee of 
being fair and equitable. The zamindars, they feared, would be saddled with an 
additional burden and would hardly benefit from the measure. The Leader of 
the House, replying to the debate, refuted the chai*ge that the Mai’ket Committee 
could be used to suppress the Congress. The system of indirect election he had 
proposed was the best under the circumstances. Dr, Bhargava^s amendment was 
adopted without a division. The remaining amendments to Clause 8 having been 
disposed of, the House adopted the entire Clause as also the remaining Clauses 10 
ana 27 without much discussion, The second reading of the Marketing Bill was gone 
through and on the next day, the 24th. January, the third reading was taken up ana the 
Bill was adopted. During the third reading, Opposition criticism centred on the com- 
positioa of Market Committees and the implications of the Bill. The Leader 
of the Houses in an able defence of the Bill, replied to the various arguments 
put forward and the third reading was passed without a division. 

Assembly Oefioes (Sergbant-at-aems) Bill 

Good humour marked the proceedings when the Prime Minister introduced 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly Offices Bill providing for the appointment of a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Premier moved that the Bill be refen’ed to a Select 
Committee consisting of ten members with instructions to submit its report 
by February 27, 1939, when the Budget session of the Assembly will 
begin. Pi-eliminary objections to the Bill were overniled by the Speaker. 
JOiwan Chamanlal, moving for circulation of the Bill, to elicit public opi- 
nion, pointed out that there was no precedence for this measure in any I^ovince 
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in the n^-hole of India and as there was no urgency about the matter, he sugges- 
ted that the ]>ublic* should have their say on a question of such great consti- 
tutional impoitaiice. Mr. MaqhuL Mahmud, opposing the motion for circulation 
appealed to the House to upliold the dignity of the Chair and to strengthen the 
hands of the Government by sup]wting the measure. Dr. Gopichaud Bkargava 
while asscriing that lie yielded to none in his desire for upholding the dignity of 
the Chair, said that if he had reason to feel that the ordeis conveyed to him by 
the fc^ergeant-at-Arms wore unreasonable, ho would feel justified in resisting even a 
Bergeant-at-Arms. The Pramwr ]>ointcd out tha^, no-where else in India had 
situations arisen such as necessitated the otlice of a Bergeant-at-Arms and ai)pcalod 
to the ilousc to dcmousliatc that they wore capable of running a democratic, 
institution and leave a legacy of honour and mtogrity. 

Tlic motion for ciiculalion was lost by 45 votes to 12 and the Premier’s motion 
was fidoptetl without, a division. The House thereafter adjourned till the 37th. February. 


Budget Session— Lahore— 27th. February to 24th. April 1939 

Financial BTATicMiiNT Fok 1939-40 

The Budget Bossion of the Assembly commenced on the 37th. February, when 
the Budget for 1939— iO was presented ‘by Mr. Mamhar Lai, Finance Minister. 
Duty on motor ^spirits and lubrii-anta, which is expected to bring in an adilitional 
revenue of Ks 04 lakhs was the main feature of the taxation proj^osals included in 
the budget. This, the Finance Minister said, was a measure to secure permanent 
addition (o the revenues of the Province. He announced furtlier that Government 
had in contemplation a number of other additional sonnies of revenue but they 
were still at the stage of examinations. The main principles in regard to tliem that 
would have to be bewne in \iew would be to secure as far as jiossiblo equity and 
equality in the burden of taxation. There w'as an increase m the 1‘rovincial 
excise as a result of ciihant^ement in the issued prices of c.xcise opium and 
the levy of a transport foe on charas. The Jilinislcr referred to an income of its. 
1.42 lakhs during 1938-39 by (*areful short-period investments of all avuilahlo money 
not required for the immediate iietHls of the province. The following arc the salient 
budget hgures at a glance Total estimated revenue rcccii)ts for 11139-40—118. 11, (>7 
lakhs. Total estimated expenditure for 1939-10— Bs. 11,91) lakhs. Deihut— Rs. 29 
lakhs. This deficit, explained the Minister, was entirely d\ie to the famine which 
dominated the llnancos of the year as in the previous year. The total ciTec.t of 
famine in 1939-40 is Rs. 55 lakhs— Its. 38,85 lakhs in diro(‘t expenditure and Rs. 
16 lakhs in reduced revenue— as against a budgeted deficit of Us. 29 lakhs ; but for 
the famine Uicre would have been no deficit at all, and under normal conditions a 
surjilus of Rs. 20 lakhs may have been expected. Even as it is, the cxtraoi-dinary 
rcceipt.s during the year were estimated at Rs. 35 lakhs with no correBponding 
expenditure and therefore, the real clicct of the year’s working was not in any 
minxis direction. Taking the normal revenue receijits, and the extraordinary re(‘eipts 
technicallv so-called together, there would on the present estimates bo actually a 
surplus of Es. 0 lakhs. The tax proposed to be levied in the next year on the retail 
sales of motor spirit is at the rate or Re. 0-1-3 per gallon aird Re. 0-2-6 per gallon 
on lubricants used for motor vehicles. During the current year, excise duty on 
spirit contents of toilet pi‘cparations and perfumery and on medicinal prepai*ations, 
which might be used for other than medicinal purposes, was raised from Rs. 5 to 
Bs. 17-8 per L. P. gallon. With efFcct from the 1st Afuil, it has been decided to 
increase the rate of duty or fee on certain liQuors and intoxicating drugs as follows 
Special spiced spirit from Bs. 6-14 to Rs. 7-8 and Be. 8-2 respectively per L. P. 
gallon, issue price of excise opium Bs. 70 to Bs. 8U per seer, transport fee on 
‘charas’ at Bs. 20 per seer and fee on denatured spirit from Re. 0-12-0 to Be. 1 
per impeiial gallon. The explanatory memorandum to the budget points out how, 
if the extraordinary receipts are taken into consideration, the deficit of Bs. 27 lakhs 
in 1938-39 is reduced to Rs. 6 lakhs, and of Bs* 29 lakhs in 1939-40 is converted 
into a surplus of Bs. 6 lakhs. It is further pointed out that the extraordinary 
receipts figure in the Bevenue Account, but a prmciple has been established with 
the concurrence of the legislature, that they should Be devoted to the avoidance of 
debt by using them to meet capital expenditure and loans and advances by Govern- 
ment. If they are used in any emergency to come to the rescue of an adverse revenue 
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account, this does not violate the principle of sound finance, for it is in effect a 
borrowing from one’s own capital to meet oniinary revenue expenses instead of 
borrowing from an outside source. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The Punjab Motor Spirits and Lubricants (Taxation of Sales) Bill which was 
introduced by the Finance Minister was referred to a select committee after an hour’s 
heated debate. The motion of Dewan Chamanlal ( Congress ) for circulation of 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion by October 1 was rejected by 78 votes to 
37. Ihe circulation motion was supported among others by Dr. G-npichand 
Bhargava, Rai Bahadur Mukandlal Puri, Lala Bhagat Ram and Sardar Kapur 
Singh They contended that the poorer classes in the Punjab preferred to travel 
by motor buses and the ultimate burden of this taxation would be shifted to 
their shoulders. The object of the circulation motion was that those who were 
directly concerned with the measure should be consulted. Syed Am^ad Alt, 
opposing, said that on a fiscal measure like this, the Government should not be 
asked to ascertain public opinion. The Honse then adjourned till March 13. 

General Discussion of Budget 

13th. to 16th. IVtARCH ‘.—General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 
13th. March. Next day, the 14th March, Choudhury Mahomed Hussain made 
a strong plea for separation of the judiciary from the executive. Mr. Hussain 
complained of corruption in Government Departments, particularly the Police, and 
criticised the Government for being as bureaucratic as pre-Reform Governments. 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Parliamentary Secretary, sought to answer the various 
criticisms levelled against the Government by the previous Opposition speakers, 
particularly Choudhury Knshna Gopal Dutt. With an income less than those 
provinces with which the Punjab had been compared, she felt that the Punjab 
Government deserved to be congratulated for spending as much as Rs. 3,44,00, 
000 on beneficent departments. Begum Shah Nawaz was confident that the 

Punjab finances were safe in the hands of a noted economist like Mr. Manoharlal 
and his lucid and sound budget had elicited the commendation of a Congress 
member like Mr. Krishan Gopal Dutt. She did not agree with Mian Nurullah 

that the expenditure could be reduced from Rs. 12 to 10 crorcs, unless some 

department was scrapped, which was out of the question. The Government, 
she said, would give due consideration to the recommendations. Next day, the 16th. 
March, Sir K. Roberts stressed that though provision had been made for the famine- 
stricken area, the bulk of the agriculturists got no relief. He urged the 

Government to press for a five-year period of protection to wheat-growers. 
Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education, cited figures to show that primary 
school teachers in the Punjab were better paid than elsewhere and also the 
perceniage of trained teachers was larger in the Punjab than in other provinces. 
The hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister, winding up ihe discussion, replied 
to the criticisms levelled by the members. He maintained that immediately after 
taMng np office, the Government took steps to reduce the scales of pay. There 
was little scope for farther retrenchment. Ho referred to the Hissar famine and 
said that the Government had not only met the immediate needs but had provided 
a huge sum for natural calamities in the next year’s budget. The only tax the 
Punjab Government had proposed was the petrol tax which had been levied in 
other provinces also. The Finance Minister was lustily cheered when he declared, 
“it is in view of this that our credit in the loan market stand high.” Among 
others who participated in the discussion were Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader 
of the Opposition party, Sir Chotturam, Minister for Development and Mrs, 
JDumchand, The House at this stage adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

17th. to 30th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 17th. March and on the next day, the 18th. March, the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the economic and social condition of the scheduled castes in the 
province formed the subject of a lively debate when a demand for grant in 
respect of Ministers’ salaiaes” was moved. The mover of the '‘cut”, Lala Naranamdas, 
ana other members of the Opposition criticised the Government for having done 
nothing for ihe amelioration of Haiijans as compared with the work done in the 
Congress provinces. Sardar Gopal Singh^ Parliamentary Secretary, while expressing 
sympathy with their legitimate grievances, referred to the Government’s achievement in 
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abolisliinji; ‘’bc^at*’ (fon'cd labour) and in providing laciUtics to ITarijans as regards 
Government emidovnuait. The cut motion ^Yas" rejected by 09 votes to 32. A 
S]uriled speech was made by JHwnn Chamajilal, I)e])uty Leader of the Congress 
0])i»osil.ioii l^irty, when he nun’od a token cut. to censure tlic general policy of 
Bie (-{ovcinment. lUwan Chamaidal stiongly criticised the CJovernmcnt for 
taking no steps for the u])lirt of the Harijans and for the ini] )rov emeu t of the econo- 
mic conditions of the |uovince. He had not eomdiided when the House adjourned 
till Monday, the 20th. March, ivhcn he, continuing his si'cccli, returned to the 
attack on the (Government over his cut motion under the head “General Adminis- 
tration.” He referred spetdally to the failure of the CGovcrnment to reduce land 
revenue aiul ivater rates and for their continuing to draw “fat salaries.” The 
hon, fc>ii\ ('hliofuram, replying to the debate, tUveit at length on the achievements 
of the jMinistry, i>arti(*ularly ^ ns regards the launching of various projects, the 
passing of agrarian legislation and tlic promotion of industrial development. 
The hon. h^ir. Stkaniar^ Hunt Khan, Ihemicr, ivnuliiig ii]) the dciiate, ansivcrcd 
the eharges made by Diwaii Chninanial and ai^pcaloci for cooiieration from all 
sections of the House in \iew of the ditlicnlt times ahead. The cut motion was 
lost by 3t) votes to 101 and the demand for Hs. 93,03,1(1) in respect of “(Gene- 
ral Administration” was granted. Next da^^ the 21ht. Mai*ch, the ilon’ldc !Mr. 
Manoharlal moved the demand for grant of Its. 28,.\S.300 under the lioak “Jails 
and Convict Settlements.” Mr. tSantram Seth moved a cut to raise the <iuestiou 
of general policy of Government underlying the jail administration. The mover 
and other Ctmgress si)cakers alleged that corrn}>tion and ill-treatment picvailed in 
jails and urged that the <iuulity of food and clothing supplied to prisoners shouhl 
be improved. H])cakers from the Treasury Benches, refuting these charges, drew 
attention to the brighter features of the jail administration. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day, the 22ud. March, when the 
cut was i>ut to vote, was rejected by 90 votes to 35 and tlie whole demand was passed. 
The Minister, refuting llie several cbargjcs made by the si>eakers, pointed out that he 
had paid several surprise visits to jails and found the food su]>plied was 
quite good. It could tie further testificnl by the fact that 77 per cent of the 
prisoners, wdion released, were in gootl health. The Government w'cre also liberal 
in the mutter of inlinn and sick prisoners. Among other amenities ])ravided were 
the sup])iy of news-]iupers (English^ Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi), installation of 
radio sets in jails and jirovisiou of iaciUiiea for jJiysical exercise in jails. During 
the fifteen or sixteen mouths of its regime, the Punjab CGovcrnment had released 
a considerable number of political prisoners and Babar Akuii ]>risouers. As re- 
gards l.M, B. oflicers in the Jail Department, theMinisttr exiiressed his inability 
to make any abrupt change in this rosjjoct us they were still under the Secre- 
tary of Btate. He, however, assured the blouse that ultimately there would be 
no I. M. B. oflicers in the Jail Department. Next day, the 23rd. March, 
the hon. Mr, Manoharlal, Minister for Finance, moved that a sum not exceeding 
Es. 48,10,r)(X) be granted to the (Governor to defray tlie eharges that will come uj) 
for payment during the year ending March 31, J9J0, in resj'cct of the Medical 
Department. A cut motion moved by Lala Dtinirhand w^as withdrawn as the discus- 
sion assumed a communal turn. Bupi’Orting another moved by Chaudhri 
Muhammad Hasan, Mr. JJeshbandhu Gvptuy Ohaudhn Krishna Gopal JDutt and 
other Opposition speakers expressed themselves tUsai^pointod with the achievements of 
the Government during their two years’ regime. They suggested the introduction of 
indigenous systems of medicine such as Uxiani, Ayurvedic and Homoeopathic in rural 
areas, so as to afibrd greater relief to the sick and the suffering. They urged that 
firm Elation should be taken to ensure Uiat false medical certificates were not issued 
by medical officers, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal JbuU held that the Medical Depart- 
ment in the Punjab was starving as the money earmarked for it was not being pro- 
perly utilised. Begum Shah Kawaz, in a spirited reply w'hieh was lustily cheered, 
related tlie suggestion that the funds of the Department woj'e not being spent pro- 
perly, Bhe dwelt at length on the various reforms in the Dei^artmcnt introduced 
by the Ministx 7 and referred in particular to three features in which the 
Punjab led the rest of India, namely the scheme of education which was an 
improvement on the Wardha stdxeme, the large percentage of trained dais 
and nurses employed and the system of rural uplift in operation. 
Next day, the 24th. March, tumultuous scenes marked the concluding part of 
the debate on the Congress cut which was designed to criticise the t>olicy under- 
lying the expenditure on the Medical Department, while the Minister for Educa- 
tion, who was also in charge of the Public Health, was replying to the debate 
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on the cut motion. Dr. Qopichand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, interrup- 
ting him asked a question. The Minister, who was concluding his speech, shouted 
at the top of his voice saying that he was not going to be interrupted. Objection 
was taken by the Opposition members to the tone in which the Minister addressed 
the Leader of the Opposition party. This was followed by shouts of “Shut up, 
Shut up.” Confusion prevailed for a little while and the Speaker had to call 
members to order several times. The Education Minister rose amidst unroarious 
scenes and expressed his regret. This was followed by a demand from the 
Ministerial benches that the members of the Opposition benches should withdraw 
the words ‘‘Shut up” used against the Minister. The cut motion, when put to 
vote, was rejected by 71 votes to 36 and the whole demand for Es. 48 lG,r.OO 
under the head “Medical” was passed and the House adjourned till Monday, ’the 
the 27tli. March when a note of warning that the Government would be face to 
face with a crisis if drastic steps were not taken to improve the lot of zamindars 
of the province was uttered by Sardar Hart S^ngh moving- a token ‘‘cut” in the 
demand under “Agriculture”. Sardar Sahib Sardar Ujjal Singh, opposing the 
‘ cut”, dealt at length with the great strides taken by the Ministry so far to improve 
the agricultural conditions in the province. They were spending Es. QJ lakhs 
more than during the last two years on agriculture. Supplies of improved seed 
to the cultivator had resulted not only in increase in yield, but in fetching better 
pi’ices. For instance, cultivators had obtained Es. 1,06,00,000 extra under wheat, 
Es. 1,55,00,000 under cotton and an equal amount under sugar. He expressed the 
inability of the Government to push the prices up, while the question of ratio 
was the concern of the Central Government. Sardar Saliib Sardar Santokh 
Singh, leader of the Independent Party, supported the “cut” and had not 
concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the 29th. March, when a 
demand for a 25 per cent refluction in whaler rates, -which w‘as made by 
the Opposition Party through a cut motion on the Government demand 
under the head “Land Ecvenue”, was rejected by 79 votes to 53. The 
division list sho-wed that four members of the Ministerial Party voted 
with the Opposition, while over a dozen members of the Ministerial Party remained 
neutral. Mian Nurullah, one of the seceders from the Unionist Party, moving 
three outs together reminded the Ministerial Party of their pledges given to votei? 
at the time of election and urged Uiem to redeem them by making a reduction 
in land revenue and water rates. He dwelt at length on the sliding scale system 
of land revenue which, he said, instead of giving any relief to poor peasants, had 
raised the burden of taxation. Making a vigorous defence ox the Government's 
policy regarding land revenue, the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, explained 
at len^ the working of the new system and held that it had been introduced 
in the interests of the zaminders. The Government wanted to raise the standai’ds 
of the zamindars by raising their incomes. The Premier concluded witE a fervent 
appeal to the members of the Opposition to rise above tifcie party spirit and join 
hands with the Government in the interests of the poor peasants of the 
province. Next day, the 30th. March, the guillotine was applied after which the 
rest of the demands, numbering 31, were passed. The Opposition claimed 
division on tlie demands in respect of Police and Excise but both demands 
were passed by 91 votes to 34 and 89 to 42 respectively. Earlier, the cut motion 
of Mian Nurullah which sought to reduce land revenue by 10 per cent was rejected 
by 74 votes to 43. The House then proceeded to discuss the cut motion of Sardar 
Muhammad Hussain, another seceder from the Ministerial Party, which protested 
against the high rate of assessment of land revenue in Lahore district and luged 
its reduction. After three hours^ debate, in which Sir Ookulchand Narang md 
Sardar Sampuran Singh, members of the Opposition, participated, the cut motion 
^ was lost by 86 votes to 46. The hon. Choudhury Ohottura^n, Minister for Develop- 
ment, replying to the debate, contended that the Qovei‘nment, by passing the agrari^ 
legislation, had relieved the poor peasants from the clutches of money-lenders 
The Minister refuted the charge levelled by the Opposition that the Premier had 
refused to meet the deputation of the Kisans of Lahore district who had come to 
Lahore to complain against the high rate of assessment of land revenue, and said 
that the Premier was prepared to meet those who had some grievances and not others. 

Assault oh a Member 

28th. MARCH An allegation that Mian IfUkarud-Din, Secretary of the 
Assembly Congress Pai‘ty, was assaulted by a police officer when he objected to the 
•arrest by the officer of some persons in connection with Kisan Satyagi*aha was made 
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towards the end of the silt to-day. The Leader of tlie Opposition, Dr. 

Bharqava risinjj; on a point of order, asked the rremier wdietlier he had iiistmctea 
the noliec' to beat a nu*mber of the House who had visited the scene of the 
kisan Satvnuraha. The Premier repudiated the allejiaiion in re]dy to which 
Mian Jftiker-ud-lHn, risine, on a point of privilege, said that if this 
was the sort of truth uttered by the Premier, then he had not much respect 
for him. Continuing, IMian Iftikcr-ud-Din explained that to-day he went to the 
scene of the Kisaii Sat^aalaha. He noticed a police oilicer picking some uersons 
from the crowd and putting tiiem uuder arrest. When he (the s]'caker )ob]ectca, 
the olliccr insulted him bv telling him to ‘‘shut up”. The otliccr, ho further alleged, 
travehim two or three blows. Ihe Speaker, giving his ruling, held that the matter 
(•on(‘erncd a private and peisonal affair of a member and there was no breach of 
the Piivilege of the House. He added that if any authoiity was ]U'oduced imdor 
wliicdi he could enlortuin the privilege motion then he would be prepared to take 
it up . 

Motob SeiRiTfl Sales Taxation Bill ((^ini'd.) 
tUst. MARCH The House took up to-day the Motor Spirits P»ili and after icjec- 
tion of a dilatorv motion to elicit \mhlle opinion on it, discussed it clause by clause and 
adopted it on substantially the same form as it emerged from the Select Conmultoc. 
An important amendment, which the Opposition i>resscd to a division, sought to 
reduce the proposed tax on motor spirit from one anna three pics to one anna, but. 
the amendment was rejeided by votes to 34. ITic House then adjourned till Monday. 

Insolvbn<?v & Entertainments Duty Bill 

3rd. APRIL The House passed two oHicial Bills to-day, namely (he Provincial 
Insolvency (Punjab Amendment) Bill and the Piinjab Entertainments Duty (Amend- 
ment) IVilf without much dis(*ussion. The first was designed to remove certain defects in 
the obi Acrt, while the second secured unifoimily and obviated the necessity for 
h-cquciitly amending the Act, whenever alterations in rates have to be made. A 
motion for circulation in respect of the second Bill was lost without a division. 

Tho lion. Major Khisar Hyat Khan, lliuhicv lot l\ W. D. next introduced the 
Villa<’‘G i’anchavais Bill, which sought to extend the powers and duties of ]>anchayats 
in tlie province* Ho moved that the Bill be referred to a Heloc.t Committee. Sardar 
Hart Singh (Congress) moved for (‘irculiiting the Bill for eliciting ])ublic opinion. 
Opp^osing the circulation motion. Major Klitzar Hyat Khan said that the r>ill sought 
to revive the old village pan<‘hayat system which w’aB in force before the British 
Haj. The motion was discussed for aiiout two hours and eventually was rejected by 
the House by 92 votes to 37. The original motion of the Minister for refemug the 
Bill to a Select Committee was carricu. 

Sl-UIGRANT-AT-ARMS BiLT. (OONTD.) 

Tlic lh*emicr, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, next movwl tliat the Assembly (Oflices) 
Bill, RS rci^ortcd hy the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
sought to provide for the appointment of a sorgeant-at-arms to attend on the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, for the appointment of deputies and subordinates and for 
other matters. A constitutional point, raised by Pandit MuniUil Kalia (Congress), 
that under the Government of India Act, the House had no power to pass such 
legislation, was ruled out by tho Bpeaker, Sardar Hart Siiiffh moved for circula- 
tion of the Bill and observed that no legislature in the world had passed such a 
bill. The Briti^ Parliament, which was considered to be the Mother of I^arliaments, 
did not pass such legislation in spite of the fact that the members some 
time exchanged blows on the floor of tlie House. Bardar Hari Singh had not 
concluded, when the House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. April, when 
the circulation motion was rejaded. The supporters of the circulation 

motion, who included Dr. Oopichand Bhargava, leader of the Om>osition, 

Dr. Bir Gokulchand Narang and Dr. Mohammad Alam, made trenchant 
criticism of the bill which they described was a coercive measure^ intended 
to throttle the rights of the minority. Sir Maqbool Malmood, Paxiiamentary 
Secretary, opposing the motion said that the object of the bill was to derive powers 
from the Government of India Act for the Speaker in order to enforce the rules 
of the House. As the Speaker was above party, nobody should oppose arming him 
him with powers which could be derived from the Government of India Act. 
The motion, which was also opposed by Malik Barkatali and Shaikh Karamat AH 
was rejected without division* Ckowdhury Krishna Chpat Duita then moved that 
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the bill be committed to the Fame Select Committee with instructions that the 
Select Committee should re-examine the matter after holdinji; consultations with tlie 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Punjab Assembly as well as the Speakers 
and Deputy Speakers of the legislatures in other provinces of India and report 
before August 1, 1939. The mover was still speaking when the House adjourned 
till the next day, the 5th. April, \vhon the motion was negatived and the House 
proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. 

Official Bills Inthoduced 

6th. APRIL '.—Six non-official Bills, including the Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
(Amendment) Bill the Punjab Court (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Debtors Protec- 
tion) (Second Amendment) Bill, the Punjab llomeopathic Faculty Bill, tlie Punjab 
Motor Spirits (Begulation of Prices) Bill and the Punjab Customary Law (Amend- 
ment) Bill were introduced lo-day. 

The Punjab Homeopathic Faculty Bill, which was sponsored by Choudhri 
Krishna Gopal Butt, aimed at regulating and standardizing instruction in homeo- 
pathy and controlling its practice m the Punjab. 

The Punjab Motor Spirts (Eegulation of Prices) Bill aimed at avoiding 
competition. 

On an assurance given by the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan, that the 
Government would not object to a similar Bill which had been introduced earlier 
being referred to a Select Committee, Mrs. Dunichand withdrew her Punjab Hindu 
Marriage Reform Bill, which sought to prohibit, exce]>t in certain cases, the Hindus, 
Sikhs and Jains marrying a second wife in the life-time of the first wife. The 
House then adjourned till the 11th. 

Seugeant-at-aems Bill (contp.) 

11th. APRIL The Assembly made very little progress with the Sergeant-at-Arms 
Bill to-day. After several Opposition amendments had been lost, the House adopted 
an important Government amendment, which sought to substitute the words, “the 
Governor or such person as he may direct may appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms’* 
for the words, “the Punjab Government shall appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms.” In 
the course of the discussion of an Opposition amendment that the Sergoant-at- 
Arms be appointed on the requisition of the Speaker, the Premier said that there 
was an improvement in the tone of the discussion in the House and he hoiked that if 
this state of affiairs continued, it might not be necessary to appoint a Sorgeant-at- 
Arms. The Government wished to have this measure passed to servo in the case of 
emergency. He maintained that it would be inadvisable to vest the power of 
appointing a Sergeant-at-Arms in the Sp^eaker. Next day, the 12th. April, 
the amendment of Munshi Hari Lai (Congress), which was moved yesterday and which 
sought to invest the power of suspension, reduction and punishment of the Sergeat- 
at Arms in the Speaker, when put to vote, was lost by 72 votes to 42. A heated de- 
bate then ensued on the motion of Dewan Chaman Lai, Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, opposing Clause 3 relating to the appointment of a Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Diwan Chaman lal felt that they were insulting the Speaker by not investing him 
with powers of appointing the Sergeant-at-Arms. A division was claimed on the 
motion, which was rejected by 91 votes to 36 and tlie clause, as amended, was 
passed. The House divided on an amendment of Di'. Gopichand Bhargava which 
sought to provide that a member, who deliberately and persistently behaved in 
a grossly disorderly manner and refused to withdraw, when called upon by the 
Speaker, may be excluded through the Sergeant-at-Arms, if the House agreed by a 
majority. The amendment was lost by 91 votes to 33. Clause 4 of the Bill, which 
related to the power of the Speaker to order the removal or exclusion of persons, 
was under consideration when the House adjourned till the l4th. April when the 
House adopted it. An Opposition amendment to Clause 5 of the Bill, seeking 
the deletion of the portion en^owciing the Sergeant-at-Arms or his deputies to 
enlist aid from servants of the drown, if they considered that necessary, to execute 
ordei'S given by the Speaker was defeated by 86 votes to 34. Diwan Ohainanlal, 
supporting the amendment, said that he could not remember any instance when the 
police had been requisitioned in the House of Commons to remove a member. 
Opposing the amendment, the Premier said that the provision had been made to 
meet an emergency which, he hoped, would never arise. They did not want to 
keep permanent x^olice for the purpose, because it would be an unnecessary burden 
on the exchequer. Therefore, a provision had been made to requisition outside help 
in case of emergency. Clause 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 were passed in quick succession. Au 
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Oppotition amoiulmcnts wore rojoo.t-ed. After <1 ig consideration of the Bill clause by 
clause was oven the rreinior moved the third readinj^ and discussion had not con- 
cluded, when the House adjourned till Monday, the ?.7th. April, when the (dosure motion 
was pressed to a division and earned by 92 votes to nil. The Bill was thereupon passed. 

N0-a>Xia2')RNH’E ON Dy. SpKVKEU IkllNISTimS 

19th. APRIL : —A *no-(‘ontiilenee' motion against the Dc]-)uly Speaker, which was 
tabled by i^l(jrd>jr Fr>itap tiitujh, (C’ongross), under Section (*>“) of the Government of 
India Act and signed by ol members of the Opposition Party was adjourned to- 
day by the vSpeaker aiuiilst loud opposition applause. Next day, the 20th. April, in a 
a statement explaining the position regarding the allotment of time for the diseus- 
sion of the rio-contideiice nnition against the Deputy v^})eaker, the Premier said tlaat 
he eonld have been delighted to ac<‘ommt>'l.itc the Opposition, but his hands were 
tied ly the (Tovernment of India A<^t. which laiil down that a no-i*ontidonce motion 
could not. he discnissed before the lapse of fourteen tlays. As the session would not 
continue till then, it was not ]a>ssihlc to take up the motion in the pn^sent session. 
Dr. iTOpichand Bhanjuiut, Leader of the Oppo.sition, saiil that if the Opposition 
wanted to move a no-confidonei| ntotiou they wouhl do so and did not want any re- 
commendation or suggestion from the Premier. Hu added that it was for the 
KSpeaker and not for the rremier to fix a time for a nO“(‘oufulenec motion against 
the Ministry. They had been compelled to table a no-con ti deuce motion against the 
Dci ally Speaker because they had grievances against him. If those grievances were 
removed, the Opposition would withdraw the motion. The Speaker, Sir Sahab-Ud- 
Dill, pointed out that, according to the rules, if tlic Assembly were prorogued, 
the motion of no-i‘on{iilenco against the Deputy Hpeaker would automatically lapse. 

22nd. APRIL Five motions of no-eonfideace against the Premier, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khau^ Ohaudlin Bir Uhhotaram^ Mr. Manohar Lal^ Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana and Sir Sundar JSingh Majid hia were admitted to-day. Q'hc motion 
of no-coufidence against the Premier 'was tabled by Mia7i Nurullah who had scc'edcd 
from the Unionist Party. Chaudhri Knrtar Singh tabled the motion againgt Mr. 
Manohar Lalj Finance iMinistcr. Sardar Sawpuran Smgh against Bir Sundar 
Singh Majithia^ Sardar Kapur Singh agaimst Major Khizar Hyat Khan and Diwan 
Chamanlal against Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, 

The Speaker at the outset calleil uiKin Shaikh Karamat Alt (Unionist) to move his 
motion expressing conlidcnf‘e in the Ministry, wlu{‘h st<x>d first in to-day’s agenda. The 
Opposition members urged that the motion of no-contidence against the'’ E<luealion 
Minister, which was admitted yesterday, be taken up first. MimM Harilat (Con- 
gress) argued that under the Cuvernment of India Act, a motionof (‘onfidcnce could 
not be moved. This view was supported by ^Ir. K, L, Gauba and Dr. Uoptchand 
Bhargava, Loader of the Opposition. The iy'pcaArr ruled that since the confidence 
motion had been rci^eivcil in his ofiice earlier, he mu.st give priority to it, Wlieii the 
turmoil subsided, thcBpeaker cajlod upon Mr. Karamat Alt (unionist) to move 
his motion of confidence. Mr. Karamat Ali rose to do so when Biwan Chamanlal^ 
Dcimty Lcailer of Uie Oj>i>ositiou Party, announccil that as a gesture of protest 
his party will not take part, in tlic discussion on the motion of confidence. There** 
upon, all Opposition members walked out, except Uhaudhry Mohd, Hussain, whose 
no-confldencc motion against the Education Minister appearcxl next on the agemla. 
Mr- Karamat AU’s motion was then carried by 307 votes to nil. Immediately after 
the announcement of the result, the Opjiosition Party walkctl into the House and 
Chaudhry Mohd. Hussain moved his no-confidence motion against the Education 
Minister. The debate on the motion lasted three hours. Two members, including the 
mover, spoke in favour of the motion and one member of the Ministerial l^arty 
op])osed it. Initiating the debate, Uhoudhri Mohd, Hussain strongly criticised the 
policy of the Minister in regard to alucation and medical aid. During the course 
of the two years, he said, no imiirovcment had been made either in spreading edu- 
cation or in the giving of medical aid to the rural population. He charged the 
Minister with not redeeming the pledges he had given to his electorate. Bhai Fateh-' 
Jang Singh (Unionist), opposing the motion, detailed at length the progress made in 
education and medical aia since the advent of the present Ministry, Be maintained 
tliat in spite of natural calamities, such as jfamine and hailstorm, the Oovexmment 
had provided huge sums of money for education and medical aid. Next day, 
the 24th; April, Mr. J. D. Ambar (Christian), who recently seceded from the 
Ministerial Party, supporting the no-confidence motion, said that the present Govern- 
ment had the same policy as its predecessor. The Eirforms had m^e no difference 
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in the Punjab. He criticised the Government’s policy in passing the agrarian Bills, 
which, he said, had not given relief to the poor peasants hut had caused a split 
amon^ the dilFerent classes. Chaudkuri K, G. Lutt, who tabled the motion of no- 
confidence againt the Finance Minister, said that Mr. Manoharlal had failed to adopt 
any sound economic policy. It was stated that he was opposed to the agrarian 
Bills. If he were, why did he not resign when the Bills were passed ? Far from 
resigning, he was subscribing to Muslim League poli<*y by remaining in a Ministiw 
which was virtually a Muslim League Ministry. Mtan Nurulla, who had tabled 
the no-confidence motion against the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, said 
that since he had left the Ministerial Party, he was being attacked ruthlessly by 
the members of that Party. There was a talk of even murdeiing him. IMinisterial 
benches ; Oh, oh.) ]\Iian rTurullah said that he differed from the Ministerial Party 
not on personal grounds but on public grounds The Unionist Party had not 
redeemed its pledges to the electorate. The backward classes ana the poor 
zamindars were not fairly treated. A very reasonable and moderate demand for 
reduction in the land revenue made by him was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Winding up the debate, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan expressed 
pleasure that the no-confidence motions had been moved because firstly they 
would stir the Ministerial Party up to do their duty by the electorate and 
secondly, the result would give a little respite to the Opposition who 
had been forecasting landslides in the Ministerial Party. It, however, grieved 
him to hear that his Government had done nothing for the political prisoners. 
‘'BaiTing a handful of people,” he declared, ‘‘we have released all, in spite of the 
fact that the assurance given to us by the Leader of the Opposition and other 
friends have not been kept. If those still in custody give the necessary assurances, 
their case will be considered sympathetically.” As regards the securities demanded 
from the i>rcss, the Premier said that he could not tolerate two things, namely, 
rousing or communal bitterness and preaching of violence. Even the Congress- 
governed provinces were using the weapons against the press. They were licing 
forceil to do so. He was sorry to hear that the Opposition was still ac.cusing 
the Government of doing little for the amelioration of the peasantry. When the 
Government brought forward the agrarian Bills, the Opposition opposed them 
tooth and nail despite the mandate of the Congress to the contrary. 

At this stage the House divided and the no-confidence motion against Mian Abdul 
Haye, IlducAtion Minister, was defeated by 112 votes to 55. The no-confidence 
motion against Choudhri Sir Ohhoiuram, Minister for Development, tabled by 
Diwan Vhamanlal, was rejected by 112 votes to 51. Mian Muhammad 
Nurullah’s motion against the Premier was also negatived by 112 votes to 53. 
The motions against the Eevenue Ministo, the Finance Minister and the Public 
Works Minister were not put. The House then adjourned sine die* 
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Proceedings of the C. P. Assembly 

Budget Session— Nagpur — 15th. March to 20th. April 1939 

Financial State:ment for 1939-40 

The Budget session of the 0. P Legislative Assembly commenced at Nagpur on 
the 15th. March 1939. The Hon’ble Mr. D, K, Mehta, the Finance Member introduced the 
Budget for 1939-40 which revealed a small surplus of Rs. 1.26 lakhs. Receipts are expected 
to total Rs. 434.74 lakhs and expenditure Rs. 433.48 lakhs. The revised Budget Estimates 
for 1938-39 indicate a revenue deficit of Rs. 31.18 lakhs instead of a budgetted surplus 
of Rs. 82,000, attributed mainly to fall tinder “land revenue.” To meet this deficit, 
the Minister said that the Government proposed to im}>ose certain new taxes, an en- 
hancement of rates of stamp duties on non judicial stamps as prevailing in most 
provinces, levy of license fees and an ad valorem tax on the sale of tobacco, enhan- 
cement of the rate of the sales tax on the motor spirit and lubricants, and enWn- 

eement of the rate of fees on private motor vehicles, ytamp duties will yield an 
additional Rs. 4,50,Cp0. The tobacco tax will produce Rs. 3,00,000 and the enhanced 
tax on lubricant oil is estimated to bring in an income of about Rs. 1.5,000. 

Referring to expenditure in Berar, Mr. Mehta said that there was no aspect of the Bud- 

get which the members of the House from Berar did not scrutinize with a more watchful 
eye than the proportion of divisible expenditure allotted to Berar. For the first time 
for many years, they would meet with a pleasant sar]>rise at finding that their 
demand has neared fulfilment. While the proportion of divisible revenue contri- 
buted by Berar has fallen from 36.7 to 35.5, the percentage of divisible expenditure 
allotted to Berar has risen from 30.8 to 33.7 of real new expenditure, as much as 
41 per cent having been allotted to it. 

Pi'oceeding. the Mnister announced that the total new expenditure for which ' 
provision has been made, amounts to Rs. 26.09 lakbs. A road programme, amoun- 
ting* to Rs. 45 lakhs, to be financed largely from the Road Fund, has been drawn up 
and forwarded to the Central Government for approval. A fairly large proportion 
of the new expenditure this year has been allotted to the Medical and Public 
Health Departments. Rs. 52,000 has been earmarked for the promotion of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicine. Rs. 9,000 has been provided for subsidizing allo])athie practitio- 
ners. Tlie plan for organizing a public health service has been completed and Rs. 
64,000 has been provided for making a beginning. The most important scheme is 
the one for vidya mandirs, with a capital expenditure of Its. 2,66 lakhs, which is 
sufficient for financing 100 vidya mandirs. Speaking on the policy and program- 
me which is engaging the attention of the Gfcvenimeut, the Minister declared that 
the water rates for irrigation were considerably reduced but this had failed to attract 
new agreements^ in certain tracts. A final effort would be made to make people 
realize the gravity of the situation. Out of prudence and sheer necessity the 
Government had decided to continue with the extension of the prohibition scheme, 
which would be extended to two more districts. The total rec-urrent loss of 
revenue due to inhibition was Rs. 38 lakhs. Anotlier important proposal, he said, 
was the introduction of tenancy reform in general, and transferability of occu- 
pancy holdings in particular. 

^ Tile proposal to separate the executive and judicial was under examination 
smdally with r^ard to the administrative and nnancial implications, said Mr. 
Mehta. Concluding, the Minister said that the constitutional barriers must, one 
by one, yield ultimately before the pressure of public opinion and considerations 
of justice and fair play. “But meanwhile it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
us to bear our cross of financial orthodoxy, and unless the vSocretary of State 
is prepared to assist us in securing a reasonable reduction in the cost of ad- 
ministration, and thus to ease the strain, we shall be compelled to seek some 
effective means of ending the situation”. 

Prisons Act Amend. Bill 

^ After the Budget had been presented, the House took up official Bills. On the motion 
of the Ministiy for J^s, the House passed into law two Bills, one amending the Prisons 
Act, 1^4, in its application to 0- P. and Berar, and the other amending the Indian Bar 
Councils Act, 1926. The first Bill defined political prisoners and secur^ better treatment 
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for them in the uiatler of food and othor amenities in jails, Avlule the second 
Bill emi owevcd the ili^h C'ouit to take action in the form ot rci'-iimand, snspension 
or rcm('»vid from ])ria*Usin” ivniiust such lawyeis as aie found guilty of profes- 
sional misconduct or cnniinai oHicuce, rendering’ Ihoin unlit to continue us 
advocates. 


Gkxkual Discussion ov Ihiix^KT 

ICth. & 17th. MARCH : Genend discussion of the Biidj;et eominonccd on the 16lh. 
March. Jhu> Sidiii) D, 7'. ANi./i///.c;', loading the attack, compliuned that the CJovcinmeut 
had not ctrcctiHl all economics they had promised, that salaries of hi{^hly-]eaul 
ollicers 'svero not u'duci'd ami that the Government was la.\in;; ])Ooplc at a time 
when no further burden could be home, lie allt\i>cd that the Gonj;ress Go\eni- 
moiit was leaduiii the i>rovim'0 to insolvency and charged the Goveiiiincnt with 
nejilcctini; (he iutorcsls of Moslems and ilaiijans by not incliuhii^a’ their represen- 
tatives in the GabimX. Mr. JL G, iGtifnufis referred to the fact that ever since 
the Congress came into oilice taxation to the tunc of Rs. L‘U lakhs had betm 
imposed He ur.ii;od that o.xpcits from foieij^n countries shouUl be brought for 
developing’ local indust.riis Mr. F. M, Jakatdnr, Htviotary of the Con^i^ress party, 
allejicd that the Ministiy was not aclinjr up to ‘Gamlhian’ principles as they spent. 
Rs. 50,t)l.iU in furnishinj^ inin^alows while hundreds of ijooplc were living*: in mud 
huts, iio stated that appointments made by them hud cvokcnl complaints of 
partiality and favouritism, and urued Umt the Ministeis’ conduct should, like 
Cicsar’Bwife, be above susiacioii. He refcrre<l to the economic condition of the 
people and said that from ]»(*rsonal knowledjj:e he could say that people were 
uuanle to pay si‘eoiul kist land revenue and urjiied its suspension. Other 
Congress members also participated in the debate. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 17tfa. March, when Mr, K. G, Deshmukh 
(Congress) drew the attentioir of the jMinistry to the defects in the present 
system of piepfuring crop estimates in Berur and said that reveame oliieers paid 
no heed to the reasonable grievances of the people in this respect. Mrs. Durgabai 
Joshi (Congrtss) emphasised the urgent ucckI for reducing enhaucement of rex^eime 
in the 12 taluks comprising Berar and the C. R. ISIarathi tract, s. Khan Sahib 
Abdur Rahaman Khan {jMuslim League) referred to the sad plight of Kisans of 
Bcrar, particularly Buldana and Khamgaou ^ districts, and complained that tlic 
Government had shown discrimination m giving relief to the peasantry. Mr. F* 
i?. Kalappa (Congress) appreciated the Ministry’s action in balancing the budget 
this year under dithcult coiuUlioiis and supported generally the new development 
schemes and taxation measures to finance them. Tiie licv. 6\ C'. Rogers (Euro]‘ean and 
Anglo-Indian reiu'escntativc) congratulated Mr. Mehta on producing a balanced budget 
this year, which, he said, w’as fair, just and reasonable to all interest. He dcpre(.‘atcd the 
destructive critic isms of the Budget proposals in the House. Kev. Rogers objected to the 
high salaries of the ^Services and urged the CJovernment to take concerted action in 
this matter with the other provinces with a view to reducing administrative expendi- 
ture. Mr. 2', J, Kcdar characterised the budjict as “most useless” and found fault 
with the Finance Minister for showing it as a suri^lus one, though in reality 
it was a deficit budget. He was sorry to confess that though they had come to 
the House to wreck the new Constitution, the Indian Act 1935 had broken them. 
Mr. Kedar complained that the C. R. Marathi tract has been treated as an 
orphan by the Government in the matter of affording relief to the peasautr5^ 
Be also objected to tiie extension of the Prohibition exi'criment this year, costing 
about Rs. 8 lakhs loss in revenue, without the Assembly being consulted in ^e 
matter, particularly since the Ministry had come forward with the new ^sation 
proposals to meet this loss of excise revenue. Replying to the debate, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. jD. K. Mehta answered Mr. Kedar’s criticisms of the Government’s 
policy. Speaking in HimH, Mr. Mdxta pointed out that Prohibition was the in- 
gress policy and the House had already passed the Prohibition Act lastyeaix They 
Sad extended the Prohibition experiment this year in pursuance of the policy 
which had been appioved by the Assembly. He regretted that no constructive 
suggestions had been made during the debate* Dealing with the Harijan Mem- 
ber’s complaint about inadequacy of grants, Mr. Mehta mentioned the provision 
of Bs. 40,000 this year for the benefit of their educational advancement* He em- 
phasised that Harijans, more than any other community, would reap the benefit 
of the Government’s Prohibition policy. He remarked that he and Ms colleague owed 
all^d^tRce to an institution (the Congress) wMch believed in action and not in mere 
empty talk. The Finance Minister addea that after a series of deficit budgets in the last 
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ten years, lie considered it esseiiliiil to balaujc tlio budj»ct this year in order 
to increase the credit of this province in the market. He assured the House that 
they would continue to remain ^ in ^ oflicc only as long as the Congress wanted 
them to do so. Mr. Melita maintained that enhanced petrol tax would not hit 
the poor and that the additional taxation burden had been imposed on those capa- 
ble of bearing. They were cx«amining the question of augmenting revenues by 
lapping new sources and in this connection, he mentioned the ]' 0 ssibility of their 
considering imposition of an employment tax on the lines of the U. P. measure. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

18th. to 27th. MARCH : — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March. Mr. F . B. 0-ole (Congress) through a token cut raised the question of the 
Government’s policy, particularly the failure of the co-operative banks in Bcrar. 
The mover said, in its initial stages, this movement was einuuragcd by Government 
and its officers but later, the Government became indifferent to its fortunes. Mr. 
Gole said he had exi^ectcd better treatment from the Congress Government this year 
in the budget but he had been disappointed. He asked the Government either to 
help the co-operative banks in the present crisis or advance loans to needy 
agriculturists who had no credit in the market. Mr. Gole alluded in this con- 
nection to Bombay Congress Goveniment’s determination to finance these 
credit societies and the provision made in this year’s Bombay budget for this pur- 
pose and asked the C. P. Ministry to move in the matter. Nine members spoke 
on the subject, emphasising generally the need for Government assistance. Borne 
speakers from Berar held that mismanagement of the banks and the high rates 
of interest charged on loans were responsible for the present critical slate of 
affairs, while others pointed out that co-operation had failed only in Berar. The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when the Minister, Mr. D. P. 
Mishra, in the course of hk speech,^ rebutting the charge that the Government had 
been indifferent to the critical situation in Berar, pointed out that they had appointed a 
committee to examine the entire situation in respect of the co-opevativc movement 
there and the report of this committee, which the Government nad received only 
this week, would be shortly considered by them. He assured the House that 
there had not been any departure in respect of Government policy for which 
they deserved censure. The Government fully rccognis^, as any member of tlie 
House, the immense value of the co-operative movement. Next day, the 21st. 
March, Mr. Qole withdrew his cut motion on the assurance given by Mr. Mishra, 
Discussion on the demand under “Industries” was next moved by the Minister, Mr. 
C. J. Bharuka. Speaking on a Congress member^s token cut motion, 
Mr, Bharuka gave details or the progress hitherto made by the Industrial Surv'ey 
Committee constituted by the GoveiTiment and said that the Goverament would 
take up question of assistance to both small and large scale and cottage in- 
dustries in the province after considering the Committee’s suggestions, which he 
expected to receive shortly. The Committee, he added, had recently completed a 
preliminary survey of typical rural industries in select villages. The Minister 
also gave a resume of the several activities of the Industries Department, 
particulai-Iy in the matter of reviving village industries with the co-opera- 
tion of the ^ All-India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Indus- 
tiies Association at Wai'dha. The cut motion was withdrawn by the Congi'ess 
member, Mr* M* P, Gole (from Berar), who urged the Government to expedite 
the enunciation of a definite policy on the subject. The House then adjoui*ned till the 
28rd, March, when the Government’s policy in respect of appointments to posts under 
its control was explained by the Minister, the hon. Mr. J, C, Bharuka. A cut mo- 
tion was moved by the Leader of the Opposition, Eao Saheb X). X>. JRajtikar, who 
urged the removal of the present Deputy Director of Industries of 0, P. on the 
ground that he was not a bonafide resident of the province. Six members from 
all sections of the House strongly pleaded that preference should be given to pro- 
^icial men having the requisite qualification as against those who were not bona- 
fide residents of the province. The Minister, replying to the debate, asserted 
that the present incumbent of the post, Mr. C. L. Gupta, had the requisite qualifi- 
cation and wide practical experience and in appointing him, the Government had 
acted in the best interests of the province. Ine Government considered it its duty 
to give pr^erence to provinciM men, bnt while filling up technical posts they could 
not subscribe to the view that in no case should an outsider be appointed. It would be 
a spicidal policy, he said, not to utilise the services of Ihe best quMified persons in 
the interests of the province, merely because they were not residents of this provin- 
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CO. Mr. Rajurh-ar, howovor, iirolosted that the Government had turned down the 
claimH of the other ean<Utlate (a resident of the Central Ih’ovinees) even though he 
possessed, aeeurding to the speaker, the neeossary qiiahru'ations for the post and had 
appointed a non-resident of the iirovinee. Describing this as ‘h\n act of injustice’', 
the mover presse<l the cut mol ion to a ilivision. U was defeated by 57 votes to 18. 
The House then granteil the enti e Industries demand. Nex day, the 25th. March, 
discussing the famine llelief Demand of ils. ,5,701), six members from Berar, both 
Congress and Non-Congress, supported a token cut motion of llao tSahib D. Y, Ea- 
jurkar \vho demainled that a state, of famine should bo declared in Berar. The mover of 
the ‘Vut’\ emphasising the need for (Tovernment action, described the acute econo- 
mic distress prevalent in Berar. Complaining about the inadecpiacy of relief, Mr. 
Eajiirknr said that out of a total Land Jlcvenue demand of Rs. lib lakhs, the Govern- 
ment had SLispemled only Rs, 1 lakhs in Berar. He warned the Government that 
the situation might biHunno worse, if famine was not declared and concluded by 
suggesting that the Government sliould advance liberal tacca\i loans to cultivators, 

enabling them to improve the productivity of land. jMost of the s}>eakors from 

Berar, supporting the motion, endorsed generally the domand made by Mr. 
liajurkar. The Rovenue Minister, Mr. S, K. Gokhale, admitted that the 

agrarian distress this year nas acute, particularly in the cotton proilu^dng 
areas of Berar and Nagpur DiNisions. The crop failure, he maintained, was 
not wholesale, but was confined to some pai-ts. fciince 1030, they had a 

series of successive crop failures in Berar and tlic CJovenmient recognised that in 
addition to this, conditions this year had become worse in certain j^arls, in whi(*h 
crops were damaged owing to excessive rains. Land revenue suspensions amounting 
to Rs. 9 lakhs had already bcmi given by the (Jovernment iii areas where crops 
had failed, llu^y had also earmarked a sum of Rs. 5.700 in the Budget and opened 
test relief works in some places of Berar where the distress was acute. The Govern- 
ment had also dcchlcd to distribute Rs. 12 lakhs to needy agriculturists in the 
form of taceavi loans and, if necessary, they would allot extra funds to 
help Kisans, for whom the (lovenmient had full sympathy in their distress. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, wlu^ii tlic 
discussion on the Famine Relief demand was coutimicd the whole day, and 
gulliotine was applied at 5 p. m., whewufter the House voted the rest of the de- 
nmnds. In all, twelve members, mostly from the C’ongress benches, spoke to-day. 
They urged the Government to reader all possible help to the j»easaairy, particu- 
larly in the cotton producing tracts of Berar and the Nagpur Division, where eco- 
nomic distress this year was a<*ute owing to the failure of eroi s and scarcity of 
money which w-as the main ju’oblem facing the ryots. The netHl for the (iovcni- 
ment expediting its relief measures to save tlic peasantry was emphasised by all 
those participating in tlic distnission. Iwo Congress memoers, however, definitely 
statixl that Government sliould not declare famine in Berar, The revenue Minister, 
Mr. S, V, Gokhali^ replying, pointed out that the outturn of crops other than 
cotton was satisfiwdory in Berar. ’’Jhe ligures for the last ten years had shown, 
they should remember, a gradual fall in the area of cotton cultivation. Hecouoludew 
by assuring the House that the Government -were fully alive to the situation 
and would do their best to heh> the i casantry. The “cut'' motion w^as lost. 
This concluded the voting on Budget demands and the House adjourned* 

Non-offxoiai Rbsolutions 

28th, MARCH ■'I'he Assembly discussed non-oflicial resolutions to-day. The first 
resolution moved by Mr. I). L. Paul (Harijaii) from the Opposition benches 
recommended to the Government that the agcHimit for entry of Harijans into 
Goveinment services be increased from 25 to 80. After most of the Harijan 
members had supported it^ the mover withdrew the resolution in view of fte- 
mier Shukla's assurance of sympathetic consideration of the suggestion on the 
part of the Government. 'Ihe Brcmicr also took the opportunity to explain what 
Government had done for tlie general betterment and educational adivancement 
of Harijans and other backward classes. A major portion of to-day's sitting 
was devoted to a discussion of a Congi‘CSs member’s resolution (Mr. L* K 
Nathe from Berar) urging the Government to grant total remission of renti^ 
and revenue in the cotton tracts of the Nagpur and Berar division this year. 
The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th, 

Thjs Taxation Bills 

30th. MARCH The Assembly to-day discussed the first of the four new taxa- 
tion measures undertaken to augment the revenues of the Province. On the 
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motion of Mr. (7. J. Bharuka, Tudustricfi Minister, the House agreed, after a 
prolonged debate, to refer the 0. 1*. and Berar Indian Siam]) Aiuciulment Bill to 
a select commit, tee 'with instructions to report bcfoie the 3id. Apiil. BK>9. The 
Bill provided for the enhancement of the iiitcs of stamp duties on non-iudicial 
stamps to the level prcvailinji; in most other ]<ro\iiucs. Oi‘i (»sition motion for the 
purpose of eliciting public opinion, was rejected by the House by 51 votes to 
20. The Opposition >Yas mainly led by Mr. Rajuthar (Liader of the Op] osition) 
and Mr. B> u. Khapardc, who vehemently eiitieiscd tlic Goveinincnt's action in 
trying to impose “Ircsh buidcns on the i'CO])lc at a time when economic conditions 
made it impossible for them to shouidcr the weight of new taxes’’. Ihey threw 
a challenge to the Congress Party to get a resolution endorsing the taxation 
measures passed at a laiblic meeting at any }'.lace in the pioviiae. IMr. Jj, K, 
Mehta, Finance Minister, repudiating the chaige that the Congress Baity had 
forgotten its election promises to reduce the tax burden, dcelaied that they 
knew fully their duties to their constituencies, and to the oiganisalion they be- 
longed. The Minister pointed out that they had lighted the burden of taxation 
to the extent ot Lb. 30 lakhs by conferring direct Icnefits on the icople, includ- 
ing substantial relief from land revenue clues. While admitting that they had 
not achieved all that they intended, Mr. IMehta claimed that Uiey wore cii titled 
to credit for confening benefits on poor cases. A saving of lls, fifteen lalchs 
had already boon effected through a*onomioB in administrative expenditure, and 
further scope for reduction was under the consideration of the Government. Mr. 
Mehta justified the new taxation measures on the sc ore of balancing the budget 
and money being needed for the development schemes. 

31st. MARCH The Assembly to-day *was occu] it d chiefly with discussion of the 
Bill seeking to levy a tax on sale of tobacco in the province at the rate of ten 
per cent on the value of tobacco sold. The Bill provided that the tax be not 
levied and collected from the grower who sold tobacco grown by him. The Hon. Mr. 
C. J, Bharuku said that the Government anticipated next year an yield of Rs, 
3 lakhs from tliis tax. He assured the House that the one(*,t on the consumer 
of tobacco would be imperceptible and the burden of the proposed taxation would 
not be excessive. During the debate Mr. T. J. Kedar, from the Congress benches, took 
the House by sui*prise when speaking on the Bill he said that it was ‘ultra vircs^ of the 
l^islature. Elucidating his point, Mr, Kedar stated that he felt that this legisla- 
tion sought to impose a lax on the sale of tobacco and it came within the scope 
of Excise Duty as defined in Item 45, Schedule 7 of List 1 contained in the 
Government of India Act, 1935, which the Federal Legislature has alone entitled 
to impose. Mr. Kedar was of the opinion that the proposed tax in reality amount- 
ed to a levy on manufacture of tobacco and therefore could be constructed as an 
Excise Duty on tobacco, the imposition of >vMch was w’ithin the competen(*e 
of the Federal LcgislatuTc and not the Provincial Legislature. The Hon. Mr. D. K, 
Mehta, Finance Minister, rebutting Mr. Kedar’s contention that llie tax 
was in the nature of an Excise Duty, explained that the Bills sought to impose 
a tax on the sale of tobacco in the piovince, not on its manufacture. Ihe levy 
of the proposed duty would operate, he added, only when tobacco was sold 
wholesale or retail. 9 he Government had carefully considered this aspect when 
examining the Bill and he held that the C. P. Assembly was comjietent to 
deal with Ihe^ legislation. As for the suggestions made by Mr. Kedar and others, 
Mr. Mehta said that the Select Committee would consider thorn. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day, 

1st. APRIL Tlie three Government Bills incorporiting fresh taxation measures 
were referred to select committees to-day. Attempts of opposition members to 
secure circulation of the Bills failed. All ibe thiee Bills came in for severe cii- 
ticism from members of the Opposition, who argued generally that the new 
taxation proposed would primarily hit the poor classes, imposing on them a fresh 
burden, w-hich they were incapable of bearing. They also complained that the Govern- 
ment had not placed before the Bouse details of the new Government schemes to finance 
which the Government had brought forward the taxation measures. It was pointed 
out, on behalf of the Government by the hon, Mr. Bharuka, that the reasons 
for the fresh taxation were clearly set out in the Budget speech, and the new 
schemes which the Government had undertaken were fully described in the de- 
tailed Budget statement. They refuted the contention that the new taxes would 
affect classes of people ill able to bear the burden. The Tobacco Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee after discussion. The two other taxation Bills sou^t to en- 
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hance the registration foes payable by private motor vehicles exilucling lorries 
and to inciease the sales tax rate on motor spirit and lubricants from 5 to 8 
per cent. The ^ Government o\i>cct. two and a quarter lakhs extra revonne from 
these souiHTs. The < )pi osition members did not press their motions for circula- 
tion to a division. 

Official Bills Fassed 

3rd. APRIL:- -Five Bills, as reported by the select committee, were passed into 
law to-day. Two of these sought to amend the Debt Conciliation A'd., two others to 
amend the ^Moneylenders Act and another to amend vSection 13 of the Legal 
Practitioners A(*t. Tlu' select, committee on the IMotor v^pirils and Lubricants 
Taxation Bill limited the operation of the measure to a year and made 
it clear that tlio enhanced tjix isoiild apply to sales during the" period for width 
this amending A<*t would remain in for<‘e. The select committee on the Prisoners’ 
Bill had increased the period of paiole from one week to ton days, and the selovd, 
committee on the Factories Bill fixed the registration fee at a maximum 
of Hs. r>(k 

ViLiAtJK Pancuwats Amkno. Dill 

4th. APRIL: Khan Saho.b Abdar Rahnuin (Moslem League) moved to-day 
his Bill to Amend the Village Pamdiayat Act. The Bill was designed to ensure 
that oue-thinl of the total memi)ers of payichayats behmged to the minority commu- 
nities. The Khan Saheh’s demand for RCi>ara(e representation was supporled liy 
some. non-(\>ngiess Harijan menihers. Panilit />. P, Miahra, Minister tor liOcal 
Self-tJovernmeiit, replying to the debate, asked the mover of the Bill to realise 
that joint chaMoiates were the best safeguard against any encroachment ami 
curtailment of the rights and interests of the minority communities. He earnestly 
appealed to the si'onsor of the Bill to do nothing which was sure to spread 
commimalism into rural areas. 

Ei’onomic Distress m Bcrar 

5tli. APRIL The i‘ondition of peasants in the province hard hit by econo- 
mic distress was referred to by several speakers to-day, when two resolutions 
s]ionRored by Congress mombors were discussed. During the resumed debate, on 
Mr. 7/. iV. resolutiun recommending the grant of fall land revcntio 

remission to i^ensants in the (‘otton prodmlng areas (Berar and Nagpur divisions) 
owing to failure of the crop this year, speakers supporting the resolution, emphas- 
sised the urgent need for relief, and appealed to the Govern nuaii to help the kisaas. 
The Revenue Minister, the hon. 3ir. S, K Ookbah^ was frniucntly intcrniptccl 
by members of the Congress l^irty and other groups when relaying to the discus- 
sion. He cx])laincd the measures taken so far with a view to enabling the jicasaiUs 
to tide over the distress. ''J'hc resolution was withdrawn by the mover after the 
Minister's reply. 'I'ho mover stated that his object svm merely to draw the Govern- 
ment's attention to the acute and widcsprcatl distress of the peasantry. 

AUilEARS OP Tacoavi Loans 

Disctissxon had not (tonclndctl on the resolution demanding tixat all arrears 
of taccavi loans outstanding for more tlmn three years should bo remiltetl liy the 
Government. ]\Ir. K. i?. Khainlchir (Congress), who moved the resolution, was 
supported by six members of the Congress Party, all of whom urged the Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the peasants’ inability to repay and to remit this 
amount, which Mr. Khand(jkar estimated was just over Ks. 25 lakhs. The House 
then adjourned till the 11th. April %vbcn the motion was ultimately with- 
drawn, Mr, B. V. 0-okhale, Revenue Minister, stating that the Government's 
attitude was one of sympathy. 

Improvement Trust Gperationb 

Mr. M, 0, ChUnavU^H resolution demanding the postpouenient of the Impro- 
vement Trust operations till tlic Nagpur Improvement Trust Act was amended 
to make the Government financially liable for the improvement was defeated. 
Mr, K. G. Deehmtikh (Congress) urged through his resolution that, in view of the 
failure of crops this year* the Government shotdd not soli the movable or immova- 
ble property of agriculturists for recovery of land revenue. He advised jMinisters 
not to look through ofiScial glasses but view things as elected representatives of 
the people. The Revenue Minister was replying to the debate when the House 
adjouraed. 
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Village Panchayats Amend. Bill (contd.) 

11th. APRIL By an overwhelming majority, the Assembly, this evening, 
rejected the motion for reference to a select committee of Khan Saheb Abdur 
Bahaman Khan's (Muslim League) Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Village 
Panchayats Act to ensure representation of minority communities on the village 
panchayats through separate electorates. Practically, the whole day was devoted 
to a discussion of the BiU» which was supported by Muslim League members 
and was opposed by Congress members. Nine members from the Opposition 
benches supi^rted the select committee motion (six Muslims and three non- 
Congross Harijans) while two Haiijans from the Opposition side opposed the 
Bill along with the Government. 

Official Bills Discussed 

13th. APRIL The Assembly transacted official business to-day and disposed of a 
number of Gk)vernment Bills. On the motion of Minister D. P. Mishra, the House, 
after an hour’s debate, agreed to refer to a select comittee the Bill amending the 
0. P. Municipalities Act, The Bill provided for the adoption of adult franchise for 
elections to local bodies and municipalities. The Government proposed to make a 
beginning in selected municipalities. During the debate, the Congress members 
supported the measure, while Mr, M. M, Huq (Muslim League) thought that the 
introduction of the Bill was premature at the present juncture. 

The Assembly next without discussion passed into law the bill amending the 
Prohibition Act, 1938 on the motion of the Excise Minister. The bill prohibited the 
publication of liquor advertisements in any form whatsoever. 

14th. APRIL : — The Assembly to-day enacted into law an official Bill, which was 
in pursuance of the Economy Committee's recommendations and empowered the 
Cxovernment to levy a licence fee on factories to meet charges of supervision by 
Government Inspet‘.tors. During discussion on this Bill, the Opposition Leader, 
Bao Saheb <7. F. Bajurkaty declared, amidst laughter, that he was even to-day a 
primary member of the Indian National Congress. This was by way of retort to a 
Congress member who had invited Rao Saheb Rajurkar to join them. 

On the motion of the Industries Minister, Mr. C. J, Bharuka, tlie House 
took up further consideration of the Bill (as reported by a Select Committee) 
seeking to enhance the tax on the sale of motor spirit and lubricants. 
Discussion was continued on the next day, the 15th. April, when a walk-out 
by four Opposition members was led by Mr. Bajnrkar, Mr. Rajurkar, before 
wanting out, declared ^at the Government were not open to reason and the 
Opposition arguments, explaining why they opposed the fresh taxation measures, 
fell on deaf ears. Therefore, no useful purpose would be served by their parti- 
cipating in the discussions. 

The Assembly next passed into law the Sales of Motor Spiiit and Lubricants 
Taxation Amendment Bill, the Motor Vehicles Fees Amendment Bill, the Indian 
Stamp Amendment Bill and the Tobacco Bill, the four new taxation measures 
undertaken by the Govcimment this year. During discussion on the Bills, members 
of the Muslim League and other groups from the Opposition benches expressed 
their strong opposition to fresh taxation, which they maintained would ultimately 
fall on the poor classes. The Tobacco Bill, particularly, came in for strong criticism 
from Opposition members, who w'ere unanimously of the opinion that the tax 
would hit hard the smaller tobacco merchants and the consumers of “bidis”. All 
the Bills were passed vtithout any amendments. 

Municipal Administration Reform Bill 

17tii. APRIL :~~A legislation, calculated to improve the tone of civic life and 
ultimately to result in a more efficient and purer municipal administration in the 
province, was introduced to-day by the Minister, the Hon. Mr. D. P. Mishra. 
Explaining the urgency of the measure, the Minister drew the attention of the 
Hoixse to the serious state of affairs now prevalent in several municipalities, owing 
to friction between members of the Municipal Councils and their office-bearers, the 
latter being unable to function efficiently. Mr. P. B, Gole (Oon|^ress), in the course 
'of a lengthy speech, criticised the drastic provisions of the bill and said that the 
House should not pass such a legislation in a hurry vrithout proper consideration. 
He objected particularly to the provision relating to presidential election by the 
general body of voters instead of by the municipal members. Next day, the 18th. April, 
Ste Hhuse rejected, without a division, the motion of Mr. A. B. Ba^ak Khan 
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(0])])()situui) siiu^iosnuL* thr ciiv.ulalion of the Bill tor t.ho ])in*i>ojic of obiiunin^ imblif' 
opiiuoa (luM'oon :in<l i'n‘'St‘3 tho brst rLMtluii;. Tlic so(‘oiul and third ivadin‘i;s worn 
jiono thron^'h rapidly ui ton ininutos and tlie. Bill was passcil into law with a fow 
minor altoraiions. Dnnm; tlu‘ first roadiirj:, two Muslim nicniliers fiom the Opposi- 
tion, while aoknowled'^itpn the ne»*i‘ssity ot sueh a lei;isiati<)n, plcadeil for the ciivii- 
latum of the Bill with a \icw to as *(Ytaiiiui!; the viewi>oints of the munndpahties on 
the rofoinis on)posed. ^ Mr. P. *S\ Pahl (Non-r>ralunin\ from the ()p]>osi(ion benehos, 
conirratniated the Minister Bandit Mishia, on brinu.upj;- forward a hvi station intended 
to ehcek malatlininistriPion owina to party feinls in sc\eral municipal committees in 
the ]>roviuco. Pan Ut ^ Ma^hra^ roplyiiiji to the <lebate, explained that a popular 
CtOvernnuMil. iv{>n‘sentiiu tli<‘ people, could not tolerate or panore. the inismanaii;e- 
ment in local bovhes any loipirer. It was necessary for the I louse to pass the Bill 
expeditiously. Ih'aliim with the exislina proviso which reipiiros a two-lliird majority 
for the nnuoval of the Miniicii al Bresident from his otlico, the jMiiiistcr declareil that 
this rule was nor demouatic and therefore the Bill eonlained a new ]>roviso whereby 
a no-('onlideiit‘e motion, if earned by «i bare majority, would result in the BrosulenBs 
remo\ai from otliee. Bandit Mishra llOI^ed that tiie {proposed reforms would lea<l to 
edieiont miuiieipal inlnunistration. 

Tuk Tkmppk ENniY Bill 

20fh. APKIL : -The Assembly, this eveiunji;, a(‘<*cpted the PnauierV motion 
to cireulate the Ilarijan T<un)>le Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Jhll for eliciting 
publh* opinion. -Utoeether a (lo/.en members participated in a two and a half-hours* 
discussion on the Bill, ilaiijnn members (Congress as well as non-C*ongress) 
expresstxl their dissatisfaction with the Bill which, they thought, was a half-hearted 
measure. They felt that, instead of doing any good to the ilarijans, the measure, 
if Tmssed by tiie J louse in its present lorra, would harm them by creating fresh 
obstacles to their movement to sivure recognition of their right to templo-entry. 
Their oom[daint was that the Bill, being an enabling measure, would fail in its 
objective, as public temples were mostly managc<l by caste-Hindn trustees who refused 
to concede the right of entry and worshin in the temples to Ilarijans. They were, 
therefore, opposed to the Bill an<l demanded a more progressive measure to satisfy 
the Ilarijans. The IMinister, Pandit D, P. Mishrti, fully recognised the intensity of 
the feelings of the Harijan Members of the House on the subject. He assureil them 
that, after aseertaiuing jmblic opinhm on the measure, the (Government would effect 
imiu’ovements to the Bill, He appealed to them not to onpose it. 'ihc Government 
preferred to secure lemple-catry for Ilarijans by persuading caste- Hindus of com- 
pelling them by stain! c to throw open the temples, for, legal compulsion would 
result in violent*o and contlict, frustrating their objective. Pa?idit Shukla, speaking 
later, explained that the Bill was intended to remove external barriers in the way 
of Harijaus entering temples. At present, legislation, he held, could not and did 
not solve all their difUculiics and remove their disabililios immediately. The pace of 
reform must necessarily be slow, and public opinion had to be ascertained at every 
stage of a social reform measure of this kind. 

Earlier, the Debt Relief Bill was passeti into law' on the Eevenue Minister, 
Ma\ S* V, Gokhak^s motion, without any vital changes. The House was then 
adjourned Bine die. 
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Proceedings of the Sind Assembly 

Winter Session— Karachi— 4th< to 18th. January 1939 

Land Eevenue Code Amend. Bill 

The winter session of the Sind I^slative Asscmiily opened at Karachi on the 4th. 
Jannasry 19S9, the Hon. Mr. Miran Mahomed Shah presiding, and adjourned without 
transacting any business as a mark of respect to the memory of Uie lute Kamal 
Atattirk and Maulana Shaukat Ali. Kext day, the 6th. January, a mock trial of 
s^ength occurred when the first Government Bill was taken U]) for consideration, 
me (^vernment registering a victory by 24 votes. I'ho division was necessitated 
by the failure of ministerialists to say ‘‘no” suSlciently loudly to defeat the 
Congress arnendment seeking to delete a few words from a clause in the Bill. The 
^ amend the ilfcmbay Laud Revenue Code of 18'^ and thereby 
pfmrijtog for a penalty being imposed for the wilful removal of theodolite stations 
wmen xorm the boundary marks and the basis of survey in various places and 
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which are fref|ucnlly removed during road repairs or the excavation of drainage 
^vork^. The lUll 0 '*caHioiicd a prolonged but futile discussion and eventually p^^ssed 
its third reading. 

Sanitary Board Akolition of Nomination Bill 

Towards the close the second Oovernment Bill, aiming at making the 
constitution of both Sanitaiy Committees and Boards in Siiiil wdiolly elective in 
pursuan(*e of the (loveriimont ] ohey to abolish nominations, was moved. The 
Government 'were robbed of an opioitunity to dispose of the Bill in record time 
by the inliiction of a vehement " s])eech by a Congress member. 
The bill had )'asscd its ihst reading when the House* adjourned till the next day, 
the 6th. January, when a Congicss ] arty amendment seeking to invest in the 
Assembly the power to modify rules tiamcd by District Collectois for the 
constitution of a District t^anilary Board, Avas thrown out by -9 votes to 20. 
The Opposition joined the Congress in the division. 'Jhc amendt*d Government 
motion, to which the (Vmgicss moved an amendment, laid down that rules in tlie 
matter of the consiitiiti(K' of a Sanitary Boaid should be fiamcd hy tlie Government 
and not hy the Collectors, and these rules should be placed belorc the Assembly, 
which would have the i^ower to modify them. The Bill was eventually passed into 
law. 

OtiikPv Government Bills 

Another Government Bill, ])io\iding for theiaymcnt of certain sums to the 
local authorities, was next | assed. Thereafter another Government Biil further to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923, >Yhich at present empowers the 
Government to levy a local cess on “every sum layableto the Government as 
ordhiaiy land revenue” so that the w'oid “layable” should equitably mean the 
amount actually ratable after the deduction of icmission, was taken up. A 

clause in this Bill ** occasioned an amendment from the Congress and was the 

subject of a division in which the Clovernment scored another \ietoiy by 23 votes 
to five. The thiid reading of the Bill was, however, opjosed by Sir Ghulam 

Hussein towards Ihc dose of the day’s sitting and the matter was, consequently, 

unfinished when the Assembly adjourned. 

No-confidence on the Premier 

ICth, to 12th JANUARY The House was full and the galleiics were \ acked when 
!Mr. <7, if. i:>ijcd moved a motion to-day, expicssing want of confidence in the 
Premier, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux* Mr. B>ed made a lengthy 
sieech strongly ciiticising the actions of the I'lemier. He exilaincd the reasons 
that impelled him to nuwe the iio-confideiKC motion. He said that the^ Premier, 
for whose coming into otUcc lie was greatly rcsjonsible, bad failed to implement 
the undertakings and assiuanccs he had given to the I'aity in particular and to 
the electorate and the <cmmiuiity in general. Mr. Bycd further accused th.e Pumier 
of having inflamed the whole coinUiv by his obstinacy and defiant attitude and 
conduct. lie reminded Mr, Allah 'Bux that when he acco] ted ofiice, ^he had 
declared tliat he should be judged by his actions after six months. Now^ nine 
months had elapsed and the mover could boldly say that the l‘rcmier had fallen 
far below the maik and the |eo“|*le’s hojes had been comjletely frustrated. Narra- 
ting specific allegations against the Premier, Mr. Bycd said that instead of curtail- 
ing expenditure, ho w^as creating new’' posts without seeking the sanction of the 
Assembly. He cited, in this connection, the aK ointment of 1. 0. B. Officeis, a 
Deimty secretary for the Beveniic Department, aDei-nty Becrctaiy for the Finance 
Department, and an Officer on Bpctial Duty. Mr. Byed particularly drew the 
attention of the House to the Premier’s treatment of agriculturists which he 
characterised as a poignant one. Despite past detdaratious, the Premier now 
believed in the imposition of increased assessment proposals, which wci‘e sei^eroly 
criticised and condemned all over Hind, on the already overtaxed agriculturists. 
This was done in defiance of the United Party and the entire Assembly. Supporting 
the no-confidence motion, Khan Bahadur Khuro presented the Opposition case in 
a speech, lasting two hours, which the House heard with rapt attention. Klmn 
Bahadur Khuro w^as of the opinion that the Premier had violated all canons of 
democracy by tendering advice to B. E. the Governor, enhancing the assessment, 
without consulting his Party or the Bouse. The speaker accused the Ministry 
of being extravagant where economy was needed and miserly where generosity 
was required. It was not for being governed by a Government which had no 
respect tor the principles of democracy that they had fought for separation froih 
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Bombay. The Fremicr was a super-dictator, without the dictator s sense of respon- 
sibility. Next day, the 12 th, January, the key-note of the spocclios was the 
advice tendered to the Alla Biix Ministry to look up to the Congicss ailminis- 
tered provinces which had made a slrikinj* progress iii alleviating the miserable 
lot of the masses. Speaker after speaker paid eloquent tributes to the Congress 
Governments and bewailed the backward condition of Sind. Five members spoke 
to-day, four from Government benches, including Mr. Nichahlas, the P. W. "D, 
Minister and one from the Opposition. The idinister held that ])olitieal 

squabbles were responsible for retarding the ])rogrcss of their Ministry. He 
enumerated the achievements of the Ministry during the nine mouths of its" oflice 
which included abolition of Honorary hlagistratcs and nominations in lot*al boclies, 
release of Hansraj, return of Monlvi Obediillah, restoration of forfeited pensions 
and confiscated properties of Ccngrcssmcn, encouraging of Swadeshi and removal 
of disabilities of depressed classes. Mr. Jamshed Aietita^ another sup])orter of 
Government, wanted to know if there was better Government waiting to take 
the place of the Allah Bux Ministry, so that he might support the no-con fidencc 
motion. Mr. if. Qazdar (Muslim League), in the course of his speech, bewailed 
the day when Sind was separated from Bombay Presidency. In Provincial 

Autonomy Sind was being governed by the otiicials because of the Ministry. 
Seiwices were getting strong as collectors wore being used as tools 

to terrorise members of the Assembly. He appealed to His Excellency the 
Governor to dissolve the House which would be the only }>anacoa for the 
ills as better people would return elected. Next day, the 12 th. January, 

the non -confidence motion was defeated by thirty-two votes to seven, the Congress mem- 
bers remaining neutral. An analysis of the voting showed that besides the Congress, Sir 
Ghulam also remained neutral. In a ninety-minutes reply to the debate, ithan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made a sensational disclosure of a plot to Hll 
him, unless he joined tlie Bluslim League. The Premier declared in the course of 
the reply: ‘T would rather die than join the Muslim League. It is good that the 
Muslim League has failed in Bind. I wish, it would fail everywhere^’ Bcgarding 
the assess^ proposals, he said it was not constitutional for the Government to 
consult the party for executive orders on taxation. He was sorry that tlie Congress 
had withdrawn support after being a paity to instal him in 3)ovvcr. Concluding 
the Premier assur^ the House that it was far from his intention either not to 
revise the proposals or respect the wishes of parties, including the Congress. 
When Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad were here, he continued, tliey were given 
the impression that the present Ministry had no Muslim following and that the 
Congress was dividing Muslims and running the Government. The merits of the 
assessment proposals had not been gone into. Maulana Azad viewed the question 
from an All-India political point of view as to how Sind would fall in with the 
All-India point of view. Maulana Azad thought that he had no Muslim following 
Sai-dar Paid and Maulana Azad carried the im}>ression that he worked af^-ainst 
his Party. So he was asked to carry out the wishes of his Party and porti>one 
the assessment. The second position was that the Congress would remain 
neutral and the Muslims should figlit and decide the issue. Ho could not 
blame the Congress. Q'hcy did not bargain like him from wire-pullings behind 
the scene. The charge that the Congress was dividing the Muslims had now been 
wiped out. He was glad of this. XJum tsahadur Qubnle, Deputy Speaker who 
was one of those who resigned from the j\fiislim League Party, opened the debate 
as an independent member and said that it was a matter of shame that the Muslims 
should be fighting amongst themselves. He held no lirief for the Ministry but he 
wanted to know from the House what was the alternative ’ scheme 
before the Ministry was throwm out, 8ir Qhulani Hussain, wlio 10810*11001 the 
leadership of the opposition two days ago, urged the House to conSder the 
question dispassionately and seriously as it was fraught with far-reachin^ 
consequence. He had caressed the opinion that after his fall last year a new heaven 
would not spring up. The plight of the Prime Minister in Sind wtis unenviable 
as he was a tool in the hands of dictators. We wanted to know from the 
mover of the motion a practical alternative scheme for working Keforms He 
asked whether there was a single party, which could carry on the Government. Turnin<»* 
to the Congress benches, he said that they were as much responsible as the speaka* 
for the masses of Smd. If they did not want to join the Muslim League, let them 
join the present Ministry and form a coalition Ministry. If the Congress Party 
remTOed neutral, it was upto the rest of the House to join together and form 
a stable Ministry, Thei’e was still time for them, if they couw combine but he 
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saw no hope at present. Had he known of the present fate that had overtaken 
Sind, he would never have fovijiht for sei>aration. Owinj; to the race for iohs, both 
Hindus and Muslims were divided. If the Congress were well-wishers of masses in Sind, 
they must do some eonstructive woik. lii the alternative, if the lliiidu Party 
formed a Coalition with the ^Muslim League, ho would vote for it. He requested 
the House to put. their heads together ; otherwise the ])roviiiec was fac-ed with 
chaos and deadlock. His liojies of Muslims had been shattered and ho did not 
hope for unity among them. If an alternative to the Ministry avus shown, he would 
vote for it. They must be ]U-actical men. Destruction should go hand in hand 
with construction. Mr. J. B'ra^er, Euroi>ean, cleared the position of Ins group. He 
said that as long as Coveniment legislated for the good of the country, witliout 
communal bias, the European gioup must supjiort the Covernmeut. 

Rules of Business Discussed 

18th. JANUARY : — Tlie Govcrnmt'nt sustained a defeat dining the discussion of 
rules of business. The Government wanted a clause added slating that the speaker 
may not adjourn the House for more than seven days. Although Government wliips 
collected seveial sup}»orters when the division was culled, the clause was lost by 20 
votes to 18. The defeat, of course was of no consequence in judging the strength of 
parties, but all the 10 Congressmen opposed the motion. 

Sind Assessment Proposals 

23rd. & 25th. JANUARY ‘.—A two-days’ debate on the Government’s assessment pro- 
posals Oldened on the 24tii. Outlining the procedure he intended to follow for regulat- 
ing discussion, the Speaker, at the outset, said that he had received notice of a number 
of motions on the subject, but he proposed to treat the Congress motion as the 
main resolution and the other motions, moved by Mr. Q» M, Syed and Khan Bahadur 
Khuhro^ as amendments. The latter were almost of an identical nature requiring the 
Government to drop the entire proposals instead of re-examining the taxation 
scheme. The following was the text of the Congress Party’s resolution on the 
Government’s assessment proposals “The Assembly, having considered the Govern- 
ment resolution regarding the revision of settlement in the Barrage area, is of ojviiiion 
that the rales of assessment on cotton and other commodities are an increase on the 
rates under tlie last settlement, which already constitutes a heavy burden on small 
khatedars and encroaches on their means of subsistence. The Assembly, therefore, 
recommends to the Government, firstly, that the new rates of assessment be modified, 
the rates of the last settlement on cotton be charged when llic average price per 
maund of lint dcsi cotton at Karachi is Rs. 18 and American cotton Rs. 21. 
These ratei, corresi)onding to the above prices, be (considered as the datum line. 
With every fall or rise above average prit^cs, rates of assessment in cotton should 
fall or lise proiAortionatcly, subject to a minimum rate of Rs. 5 and a maximum 
rate of Rs. 10 per acre. vSecoudly, the (Jovernment, having ignored the fall in 
price in fixing the rates of assessment for wheat, the new rales bo reduced in 
proportion to the fall in price from the figure taken as the basis for the last 
scttiemcmt. Thirdly, with a view to eneoiiragiug the growing of fruits and vege- 
tables, tlie same rates of assessmeut of gardens and vegetables be charged as under 
the last settlement. And fourthly, the present division of lands into three groups 
being unscientific and unjust, a detailed classification of land be undertaken, 
regard being had to the fertility for the soil ami, till that is done, the groupings 
of last settlement may not be changed.” Mr. J^sardas Varandmal (Congress, re- 
presenting Indian Commeive), moving the main resolution, made it clear that 
the Congress was anxious to meet the Government more tlmn half-way and so to 
reshape tlio proposals as to make them at‘(*.eptable to the House. He pointed out 
that the lh“emier, a year ago, when lie was sitting in the Opposition benches, 
sponsored a resolution favouring tliat the Government should share 25 per cent of 
the zamindar’s net assets, but his present proposals sought to tax the zamindar 
to the extent of forty to sixty per cent of their assets. Moreover, the entire 
scheme was unscientific and arbitraiw. He was of the opinion that the argument 
which was advanced that the zamindars of the Punjab and Gujerat paid more or 
less double the Bind assessment would not hold good as the conditions were 
quite different, the yield per acre in Bind being less than half of that 
in the Punjab and Gujerat. Mr, Varandmal favoured more gx*oupings of land on 
the lines of the Punjab so as to give proportionate relief to small khatedars, 
Khan Bahadur Khuhro^ moving an amendment urging that the Government order 
be held in abeyance till they were examined by a Committee of five members of 
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the Assembly, said that the important point for consideration was what percen- 
tage of the zamindar’s not assets should be the share of the Government. He 
urged that the orders should be withdrawn ^ and that modified rates 
should be brought forward based on the principle that the Government’s 
share shall be a fixed j^crcentage on the net profit ^ of tlie zamindars. 
Next day, the 24th. January, was a field day for Zamindari (])oasant) members, 
who monoj'joliscd the discussion on the assessment proposals, t^peakers, opposing 
the proposals, contended that these were unjust and would fall heavily on agri- 
culturists, who were already overburdened with taxation and debt. They held 
that the percentage of assessment fixed by tlie Government was arbitrary ami 
wanted that the average yield of cotton per acre in the Barrage area shoiild be 
assessed at eight maunds and the assessment fixed at twenty-five per cent of 
the net assets of Zamindars. They further urged that the Government scheme 
should be submitted to an expert committee for examination. The Eevenue Minis- 
ter, upholding the Government’s proj^osals, observed that the scheme was framed 
BO as to benefit the Province as a whole and assured the House that, as far as 
regrouping was concerned, a satisfactoi-y arrangement would be made at the next 
settlement, for which the Government would appoint a v^pecial Ofliccr who would 
undertake classification of lands. ]\Ir. Jamshed Mehta, sui (porting the Government’s 
scheme of a sliding scale in which they had taken the yield, ])riee, outturn and 
other factors into consideration. Moreover, the w^atcr rale there was uniform and 
the assessment was based on profit. In Sind, both being combined, it would be 
preposterous to base the assessment on net profits. The Government pro]'Osals, 
if put into effect, would yield an additional revenue of eight lakhs only and the 
argument that they would affect agriculturists to a great extent would not hold 
good. Ihe Congress spokesman said that the Government proposals affected small 
khatedars all over Sind numbering two lakhs and if the Government wanted 
to increase revenue he suggested other means, for example, an agricultural income-tax. 
Next da^, the 25th. January, a Congress resolution, which had the backing of the 
Muslim 'League on the Government’s assessment pro})Osals was defeated by 30 votes 
to 20. At the conclusion of the debate, the Premier announced slight modifica- 
tions in the oiiginal proposals regarding the cotton sliding scale, conceding the 
principle of giving reductions when prices go below the minimum fixed. The 
Premier also assured the house that Government would examine any glaring cases 
of injustice regarding regrouping. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

26th. JANUARY Non-official resolutions was dicussed in the House to-day. 
The Opposition sustained two defeats on tw^o resolutions, one urging a rebate in 
land assessment in the non-Barrage lalukas of the Hyderabad district, where the 
outturn of paddy crop had been reduced due to the advent of tlie Sukkur 
Barrage and the price of paddy had fallen, and the other recommending to the 
Gova*nment to give substantial relief from the Famine Relief Fund agrieui- 
turitfts who had suffered from the recent frost. The Premier, the hon* Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, replying, said that the Government had under consideration 
the question of providing a graded scale for rebates so as to enable agriculturists 
to get benefits in proportion to the fall in prices and on an equitable basis. 
Before coming to a decision the Government would consult party leaders. The 
motion was pressed to a division and lost by 21 votes to 1C. 

Speaking on the second resolution, both the Premier and the Bevenue 
Minister extended their s: 5 ’mpatliy to the people affected by famine but pointed 
out the difficulty in affording relief from the Famine Relief Fund. However, the 
Ministers assured the House that they would see if they could so adjust the 
road-consti*uotion and engineering works as to provide work for the ncecly. The 
Govemraent also expressed their readiness to discuss other means for alleviating the 
hardship of tlie people. The resolution w^as pressed to a division and lost, 
by 29 votes. 

Bislibf to Peasants 

27tb. JANUARY : — ^The Pi’emicr, the hon. Elhan Bahadur Allah Bux, this 
afternoon, replying to the debate on the Congress motion recommending to the 
Government to take early legislative measures to regulate relations between 
zamindars and halis (agriculturists) so as to prevent the imposition of all un- 
just exactions, observed “The Sind Government have repeatedly declarod that they 
will follo'n the CJongress policy and programme. Despite the Assembly Congress 
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(iroupV withdrawal of support to the IMiiiistry and individual diflbrenccs here 
and there, and also the possibility of Cabinet expansion, 1 reiterate that 
the Cabinet will vontinuc to follow the Congress \>oliey and programme”. 
Continuing, the rremier observed ‘Tn the event of disagreement, T 
shall have no objection to referring the matter to the arbitration of the 

Congress High ('ommand.” The Covernmont having, thus, oj^enly declar- 
ed their ]>olicy, wliirh stood unchanged, the Ih'einior had no desire to put the 

the Congress I'arty in the wrong. The Congress motion was withdrawn. 

Anti-Dowry Bill 

2Stb. JANUARY Hemandas Wadhwam introdneed a Bill to abolish the 

system of dowry prevailing in the }u*ovince. Explaining the objects of his Bill, 
I)r. Watlhwani stated that the (‘ustom had outlived its utility and had be- 
come an instrument of oppiession. The custom origiiiated as a result of Hindu 

law which did not allow daughters to inherit parental }>ropcrty. A dowry was 

given by parents at the time of their danghteis^ inarriaae as gift, but gradually 
the bovs’ parents had regarded it as their right. The House nf‘ce}>ted tiic ]>rin- 
ciplc that the dowry system prevalent amongst Hindus in Sind should be total- 
ly stopped, but owing to want of time, the Bill was held over till the next, 
session. The House then adjoarned till the 13th. February. 


Budget Session — Karachi— 13th, February to 30th. March 1939 

Corruption in P. W. D. 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 13th. February. 
Two new Ministers, Mr, Bundeh Alt Khan falpur and Mr. Dialmal Daulatram 
took their seats on the treasury benches, while Sir Q-hulam Httsmhi Hidayatullah 
was seen occupying the Government benches. The Government came in for strong 
criticism at the hands of the Opposition, when a private member’s resolution recom- 
mending to the Govoriimont to bring into effect their recommen<lations of the 

anti-Corruption Committee, with particular reference to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, was passed by 18 votes to 11 The Government oi>i;osed the resolution. A 

vehement attack on the Government’s alleged lethargic attitude in the matter of 

eradication of the evil was made by Mr. * /f. K. tiid^wa^ on behalf of the Con- 
gress during the discu.ssion. Mr. Bhlliwa quoted a number of instances of corrup- 
tion in the P. W. 1)., pointing out that the C4overnment had not a<‘ted even after 
this evil had been brought to their notice. It was further alleged that the Govern- 
ment were not sincere in tlieir profession, and the pernicious evil was still preva- 
lent though the Ministry had been in otlicc for nearly a year. Re] lying to the 

debate, Mr. Nichaltaa Vazirani, Minister for Public works, refutoil the charge 
of inaction. He pointed out how the Government had implemented the recom- 
mendations of the Committee wherever possible. He said that tlie Government 
had issued #Vculars stating that drastic measures would be taken against officers 
guilty of corruption and that honest officers would be rewarded* 

Anti-Dowry Bill (contd.) 

14th. FEBRUARY The Assembly took up consideration of Dr. Hemandafds 
Anti-Dowry Bill this afternoon. Speakers on the Bill were unanimous in their conde- 
mnation of the practice, which was responsible for mining many families and 
for a number of marriageable girls remaining unmanieu. Miss Jethi Siphia^ 
malaniy espousing the woman’s cause in a spirited speech, considered that the 
right of inheritance for women would remedy this evil. The Bill was eventually 
refciTed to a Select Committee for report 

Financial Statement for 1039—40 

18th. FEBRUARY The Budget for the year 1939'-40 was presented to-day 
by the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux* The following are some of the items 
for which provision was made ’.—Extension of compulsory primary education ; 
grants to local bodies for education of girls ; facilities for education of Harijan 
children ; ^pointment of lady doctors at Dadu, Nawabshah and Mirpurkhas ; 
provision -for anti-rabi treatment at all civil hospitals in the Province ; opening 
of additional agricultural institutes at Malir , and Sakrand ; three more veterinary 
dispensaries ; provision for a family budget inquiry among the working classes of 
Karachi ; and grants to institutions doing considerable social and medical service. 
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The esLimatert for the revenue Bcction of the Budget arc : Kevonue receipts, Rs. 
3,83,28,000 ; expenditure dobitable to revenue, Rs. 3,70,35,000 ; revenue surplus Rs. 

6 88, mu 3 he Oovernniont ]'ro]^osc to make use of this surplus for meeting an 
expenditure of Its. 0,07,000 on capital a‘‘count. The share of Bind in the Income- 
tax is placed at Rs. 3 lakhs in the Budget estimates for 1939—40. In the course 
of an introductory note, the Finance Secretary to the Government says that the 
revenue receipts for 1939—40 are expected to cover not only tlie revenue expenditure 
for the year, but also meet five lakhs of ca])ital expenditure. Though this may give 
an unduly favourable impression as to the state of Sind's finances, a reference to 
the debt position of tlio Province shows that they are extremely unsound. The 
Barrage revenues show no sign of being able to cope with the redemption of the 
Barrage debt and the position in 1942—43 is likely to be a desperate one. 
Considerable expenditure is required to complete the Barrage and non -Barrage 
irrigation works and the Province is taking on liabilities in the way of provision for 
education, medical relief, etc., at a rate much faster than that at which the 
revenues are improving. The statement on the debt position of Sind shows that 
at the end of 1938— BO the Barrage debt will stand at Rs, 24,81,00,000 and other 
debts at Rs. 4,14,00000. Debt charges provided in the Biidoet for 1939—40 amount 
to Es. 140J lakhs, of which interest charges alone will be Rs. 1,15,05,000 for 
Barrage debt and Rs. 16,54,000 for other debts, while Rs. 4,66,000 will be made 
for liquidation of former debt. After the presentation of tlie Budget, voting 
on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 18th. February and continued 
till the 25th. March and did not evoke any lively interest. 

Cm Mandali Abrests 

24th. MARCH Tlie atmosphere of the Assembly was charged with excitement 
when an adjournment was moved by Rao Sahtb Gokuldas in connection with 
to-day^8 arrests. Supporters of the motion vehemently opposed the promulgation 
of an order under see. 144 against the Satyagrahis, who, they said, were ob6er\'ing 
absolute non-violence. They insisted that the *‘Om Mandali” should be banned, 
Shetkh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) appealed to the Ministry^ to protect the 
religious interests of minorities and suggested the bringing in of necessary 
legislation to ban the institution, if there was no legal provision at present. 8tr 
Ghulam Hussain Hidoyatullah, Minister for Law and Order, opposing the motion, 
said tihat those who demanded ^uity should come with clean hands. The 
Government had to protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had 
been showing the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. He stated that the 
Government had tried to satisfy their demands and several girls, major and minor, 
had been restored to their parents. The Government had done everything in their 
power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any law whereby they 
could close the Mandali. Supporting the Government action in promulgating 
orders under Section 144, he said that the processionists indulged in rioting. He 
informed the House that there was now no male member either in the “Om 
Mandali*’ or the '‘Om Nivas”, He added, that cases were pending % the court, 
and if truth was on their side, they would get justice. The Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux was giving an account of the genesis of the trouble when the 
allotted time expired and the adjournment motion was thus talked out. 

No-confidence on Premier 

aoth. MARCH The Assembly met in a tense atmosphere to-day when Dr. 
Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against the Allah Baksh Ministry. 
i)r. Wadhwani observed that it was an iinnleasant duty to do it, particularly 
when two of his former colleagues were in the present Cabinet. He adcled that 
the Opposition had gradually gained strmigth and were now 28 in a House of 
60 which was an indication that the Ministx^ was losing confidence, He accused 
Khan JBahadur Allah Baksh of not implementing the assessment concessions and 
not keeping^ his promises and concluded, saying, that with six formed Ministries and 28 
members in the Opposition, it befitted the Ministry to resign, before the issue 
was decided by the House. Mr. Jaw shed Mehta appealed for a stable Ministry 
which was the crying need of the Province. He declared that the Ministry had 
no time to carry out its programme. Justifying the expansion of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Mehta said that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksn did that with a view to bring about 
stability for the purpose of working out reforms in the province. He opposed the 
motion. Mr. G, M 8yed said that twelve months had elapsed and notinng con- 
crete bad been done by the Ministry, who bad gradually lost confidence and 
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wore now on the brink of a well. Answerinjz; Llr. Mehta’s plea for a stable 
Ministry, ho said that lie did not want stability without a party programme, lie 
asked Sir. SIchta wliat stc]>s he took in the direclion of forming a Congress 
coalition in the provimn'. ]\Ir. Valecha (Congress) refuted Sir. SIclila’s arguments 
that the Cfovcrnment iiad no time to do anything. He observed that the Congress 
w\as responsible ibr bringing the Ministry into oilieo, but the Ministry had 
fallen far below their expectations. Col. ^fa}lon observed that Uindu Ministers 
had resigned on the ^‘Om IMandaU” issue, in whieh the Government had clone 
all that could be done. lie joined the appeal for a stable Ministry and 
retlueslcd tlic monibers to save the IMinistry for the sake of the Province. 
After paying tributes to the Premier^ for his honesty and s la toman ship, IMr. 
Nichnldns Vazirant^ cx-Minislcr, admitted that he had nothing to say against 
the Ministry. On the other hand, he thanked the Premier for his service to 
the Province in putting down rank communalism. The only thing he would 
say against him was that there was no organised party behind him. ilc assured 
the House that his resignation had nothing to do with anti>Om Mandali agita- 
tation. Rut he w^anted to set a good example by obeying his ])arty mandate, 
whatever be the grounds which aetuateil the party to take this course. JIc 
t-ra(*cd the dissatisfaction of the party over Mukhi Gobindram’s defeat in the 
election of Deputy Speaker, whudi was due to the defection of some Muslim 
hlinisterialists. The Premier^ speaking next, observed that no major issue was 
involved in the censure motion. Tiic real issue, lie said, was the Oin Mandali. 
It was alleged that the (lOverEimcnt did not yield to the unanimous demand 
of llindns. Jfc must admit that he would not submit to any jioUtical intiiiciice 
of this kind and tilings would be decided on merits, irrespective of caste or 
religion. Ilc added that the Government’s decisions so far were based on merits. 
He requested the Congress Party to rise to the occasion and coalesce and 
share responsibility with any of the parties. The Premier added that it was the de- 
cided policy of the Congress not to create a s])lit in Muslim ranks and he 
thought that their action of trying to break the Ministry was tantamount to creating a 
split among Muslims. The Premier also accused the Congress of going back on 
the decision taken at Warclha by which they hatl agreed to remain neutral in 
the first session of the Assembly ami appealed to the (Congress to vote against 
the motion. There was some heat when Mr. Mahomed Kliuso (Congress member) 
took the Congress to task for joining the Muslim League and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha members with a view to defeating the Ministry on flimsy issues. The 
debate had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 
31st. Mai»ch, when the motion against the IHiiiistry was withdrawn following a 
confereu(‘.c between the Ministers and the Hindu Iudoi>oudent l*arty at whieh 
an understanding was reached. 

Immediately after the withdrawal of the motion, all the members of the 
Hindu lnde})cndcnt T’arty, with the exception of Dr. Hamandas Wadhwan% 
crossed the floor and sat on the Treasury Benches, amidst the ironical cheers of 
the Muslim Ijcague and the Congress l'*artii)s. Withdrawing the hio-eonfiilencc* 
motion, Dr. Wadhwani said that though, in pursnan<»c of the understanding 
arrived at last night at the couforence between the lliadu Indepcmlcnt and the 
Ministerialist Parties ho was withdrawing the motion, he had his own ditibrences 
with the Hindu Party and had, therefore, resigned from it. 

It tran8])ired that since last night, peace talks were in progress between the 
Hindu and Ministerial Parties which eventually friaitilicd. Ihe Premier agreed 
to meet the demands of the Hindus to some extent and promised to deal with 
the Om Mandali suitably. In future, ho would consult the Hindus on impor- 
tant matters. There would be no further expansion of the Cabinet and no more 
Parliamentary Scscretaries would be apjiointed. The communal ratio in the ser- 
vices and the recommendations of the Retrenchment and Corruption Committees 
would be enforced. Messrs. Niehaldas Vazirani and Dialmal Doulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers on the next day. 

The House was, at thie stage, prorogued. 


m 
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Proceedings of the Orissa Assembly 

Budget Session— Cuttack— 6th. February to 4th. April 1939 

The Eelioiods Endowments Bile 


The Budget session of the Orissa Ijcgislative Assembly cominoneed at Outtsu-k 


Bkusm Vutt momha: of the Hoipo representing Aiigul, and Maukna SJianlcat Ali. 
1 he then moved for consideration of the Select Committee report on Hie Orissa 

Ecligious Endowments Bill. Mr. Brajasundar Das moved an amendment for its 
rec«mimttal to a bel<»t Committee for examination of witnesses. iHo said that the Bill 
followed the M^rsa Act, which was not satisfactory. The Premier, Mr. Biswanatk Das, 
replying, explamed the mam features of the Bill and said that public opinion was 

Of controlUng endowments! 

but me power of the L^slatnre was Uwted. The recording of evidence by a 
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Belooi^ Commif.ico was an exceptional procedure and not tlie rule. lie felt no 
necessity for rocumnultal. The aTnendmoiit was rejected and the Assembly took 
up the Bill for consuleration clause by clause. The clauses dealt inter aka with 
the definition of rcliizious endowments and a]'>pointment of a Commissioner to 
administer the Endowments peiiavtmcnl. The Commissioner will be an oOicer in 
the executive or judicial service, professing the Hindu religion, and shall be deemed 
as hoUling an otlice under the Crown in India. Discussion on clauses of the Bill 
continued u'i> to the f)th. February when the third reailing of the Bill was passed and the 
Bill became la>v. The Bill aimed at the pro^'cr administration under Covernment control 
of endowments of mutts and tcmides,^ with a separate department with a Commis- 
sioner as its head. Lt also made it necessary to make }U‘opcr sanitary arrange- 
ments for inlgrims and for the care of public health. The surplus Avas to bo 
diverted to other charitalile linos. 

The Monfalendeus Bh.l 

10th. FEBKUARY The IMoncy-lendcrs Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committee, w'as introiluccd to-day by the hon. Mr. Biswanath JJaa, Premier. 
Mr. G. Thatraj Bahadur mov(Hl an amendment urging recommittal of the Bill 
to a Select Clommitt.ec. lie said that since it was an impiirtant legislation ailecting 
universally the jioople of the Province, he felt that more caution should be observed. 
He, however, congratulateil the ({overnment on having brought forward a measure 
of this nature with a view to protecting both money-leiulors and borrowers 'Iho 
House reje^'icd the amendment without a division, after Mr. Biswanath Bas had 
explained the urgency of the measure. He minted out that it. had been before the 

S ublic for about a year and a half now and ODser\cd : — “The value of land has gone 
own. House ])ro]>erty has doleriorated, the borrowing capadty of the peojile has been 
reduced and tlio clrc.imistunccs demand necessary legislation as the existing laws 
are insatliciont to give necessary protection. This measure is even small and imperfect 
ill comi>arisou \viUi the vust.ncss of the ]u*<)hlem, but is expated to give protection 
to the section of the people who neetl more i>rotcclion/' 

iNtU.USlON OF OlUYA TkACSTS 

tlth. FEBRUAY A non-onicial resolution requesting the Government to 
communicate the wishes of the House to the Bccretary of Ktatc for India to take 
immediate steps for tlic inclusion in Orissa of all the excluded areas lying in the 
]>rovinccs of Bengal, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar and Madras, was 
adopted to-day. Ihe resolution was moved by Mr. C/. C'. Thatraj Bahadur and 
was subscHpiently anumtled. It had the support of all sections of the House. In 
the course of discussion emjliasis w^as laid on the inclusion of Bingbhum tUstrict. 
Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, speaking on the resolution, said that under 
Bection 290 of the Govern meut of India Act, the Bccretary^ of Btate for India was 
to be moved in the matter through the Government of India. IVIr. Das added that 
public o])inion had to be mobiliscKl in this matter. 31ie people of the Oriya areas 
in lire adjoining ])rovhu*es should organise themselves so as to make the necessary 
representations to the Congress High Oommaud and to the Governments of the 
various provinces. The Orissa Govcnimcut were prepared to represent tlic matter 
to the Government of India. 

Minimum Wages Taxation Bieu 

Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy next moved for consideration of the Fixation of the Mini- 
mum Wages Bill. The hon. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, said tliat while they were not opt>oscd to such a measure it would be 
good if a rapprochement between laliour and capital was possible, Mr. May 
withdrew his motion in view of tlic Government’s desire for a rapprochement. 

High Court for Orissa 

Srimati Sarala Denies iTsolution for the setting up of a comraiitc to 
investigate the question of having a sejiarate High Court was wiUidrawn after Mr. 
Bodhram Dubey, Minister, had stated that the matter would be considered by the 
Government. Mr. Dubey added that the Government were not opposed to having 
a separate High Court but explained the difliculties. Tiiey preferred a full-lledgea 
Court to any other proposal like a judicial commissioner’s oourt- 
Btipend to Vidya Mandir Students 

13th. FEBRUARY The Assembly considered the demands for supplementary 
grants under different heads to-day. Replying to the cut motion on the demand 
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for Es. 1,319 towards the expenses of seven students, who had been deputed to 
Wardha to rcoeivo training: in the Vidya hlandir Training School at Wardha, the 
lion. Mr. Bodhram Duhey, Minister for Education, stated that the ]>Tcsent system of 
education was out o£ date and had been able only to produce clerks. The Basic 
Education system, he said, would be able to impart such education as to enable 
students to earn their livelihood. As the financial condition of Orissa was unsound 
the Government proposed to start, as a Rrst step, 25 schools all over the Province 
and a training scdiool for the purpose would be started in May next on the return 
of the students from ^Yardha. The cut motion was withdrawn. All the supple- 
mentary demands under the head ‘Education^ were passed. 

The Moneylenders Bill (oontd.) 

14tli. to 25th. FEBRUARY -The Assembly took up for discussion to-day the Orissa 
Money-Lenders Bill clause by clause. Opposing an amendment, which sought to 
incliule co-operative societies within the purview of the Bill, tlie hon. Mr. Biswanath 
Das^ the Premier, stated that the Government intended to bring a separate measure 
to guide cooperative societies and limit the interest chargeable by them to 0 per cent. 
Ho furtlier stated that the Government had iwoposals to make the (‘o-operativc societies 
work more efficiently. The amendment was put to vote and declared lost. Next day, the 
15th. February, clauses three to eight were passed, which dealt, inter aha, with the 
registration of money-lenders and the duration of registration certificates. Next day, the 
16th. February, the House passed the second reading of the Bill, excepting for a few 
minor amendments from the Opposition and the Government. The main object of tlic 
Bill was to regulate money-lending transactions and grant relief to debtors. The Bill 
made it compulsory for money-lenders to register themselves and fixed the maximum 
rate of interest at nine and twelve per cent per annum on secured and unsecured loans 
respectively. Mr. Btswanath Das, Premier, said that tiic Bill contained clauses allbc- 
ting certain Central Acts, which would necessarily involve its rcfcicncc to the (tovernor- 
Gcncral. Ihc House then adjourned till the 25th. February, when it passed the third 
reading of the Bill by 30 votes to 1 and this solitary champion of the cause of the 
money-lenders was Mr. Viswanadham Raju, who had fought and fought bravely for 
preserving the vested rights of the money-lenders during the consideration of the Bill, 
clause by clause. 

Opium Amendment Bill 

Within ten minutes the Assembly passed the first, second and third readings 
of the Opium (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1939 which aimed at amending the Opium 
Act, 1878. in its application to the province of Orissa, The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube 
thanked the members for passing the Bill without any discussion even as it indicated 
that they had given their full support to the excise policy followed by the 
Government. 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

25th. FEBRUARY No fresh taxation proposals were announced in the spccc.h 
of the hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, ■when he introduced the Budget esti- 
mates of the province for the year 1939-40 to-day. Mr. Das admitted that his Budget 
was a deficit one in the sense that it reduced “tlie free balance of Es. 7.78 lakhs, 
which is less than the minimum treasury and bank balance of Es. 9 lakhs. In 
spite of our retrenchment and economy, there is bound to be growth of expenditure 
in all nation -building departments.” A reference to the actuals of cxpciuliturc 
for 193C-37 showed that the expenditure dining the year was Es. 1,50 lakhs, 
while the revised estimate for 1938-39 is Es. 1,02 lakhs and the budget estimate for 
1939-40 is Es. 202 lakhs. 

Eeferring to Prohibition, Mr. Biswanath Das said "Eev. 0. F. Andrews has 
" very prominently brought to our notice the opium evil in Orissa. We have, however, 
taken a more ambitious and comprehensive scheme which includes all intoxicants. 
The annual income under Excise was Es. 32,78 lakhs in 1930-37, Our Excise programme 
is ^eeted to reduce this revenue by Es. OJ lakhs, which is 30 per cent of the 
entire Excise revenue. We decided to start prohibition in Balasoro District. The 
first step in this direction was taken by resorting to restricted and regulated sale of 
opium under strict State control, in ■the district from October 1938, where all shops 
were closed and fourteen shops only were opened on the borders of lie district. 
Certam other Excise reforms, combined with restricted sale of opium during the 
(mrrent year, are expected to result in a reduction of Es. 2 lakhs in revenue during 
me current y^ar, 19^-39.” The full effect of Excise reforms in directions duiing 
the year 1939-40, said the Premier, reduced the revenue by a further Es. 7J lal^hs or 
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or by Es. OJ lakhs compared with their usual income under the head. “Added to 
this loss of revenue, we have provided in 1939-40 to spend in Balasorc on propaganda 
Es. Il,2i8, besides increased preventive slalT which costs us Es. 44,342 and Es. 
22,8-10 for treatnicnl of inbhcts. Vnhi])ition, therefore, in Uie first year of its start, 
by loss of revenue and increase of expenditure is expected to cost us over 33 per 
cent of our Excise revenue, 

“Preparations are afoot to undertake a country-wide literacy campaipi in a 
rep,idatcd manner in llie course of three years. A sum of Es. 1,000 has been put in 
the badf;et to enable Uontuirahlo ^lembcrs to discuss this question It is expected 
that the aetlvitits may cost, about a lakh of rupees in the course of this year. 
Our attempts to make mm literate arc useless if what little is learnt is soon for- 
j 2 ;oUon. It is, therefore, ]>roposed to (‘arry on a library nun'cinont also, with a cen- 
tral library at the ]i<'a<l<inart(‘rs, as is hoinj* done in I'aroda. 9'lic Budget ]»ro\iclcs 
a Slim of lls. 25, UK) for this hluniy movement, as also for a <*ontrihution to libraries 
ill ]Miinici)>al areas. Early in JtKls, an ollieial and a non-otH(*ial were deputed to 
Baroda to study the library movement in the State.’^ The Budget also provides half 
a lukh of ru)H‘i*s for eonstnu'tioii of a museum. A step is juoiosed to he taken in 
the direction of cmnpulsory ]>rimary education m ]Miini<‘ipahties, I’liiun Panirds 
and also Nolilied Areas and the Budget ])rovidos Es. 25, (IH.) for these lairposes. 

General Discussion of Bddoet 

27tli. & 28tli. FEBnUAY:~Tho general discussion of the Budget was taken 
up on the 27th. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bakah, while congratulating the Government for 
not imposing fresh taxation, said tiiat adoption of Oriya language ns a metliiim 
of instruction wmuld create a great disuilvantagc to Muslim students as tlxey 
would have to learn throe languages viz. English, Urdu and Oriya. Ho far as 
Muslims were (‘oiuterncd the Budget was disappointing, Mr. K K, F. Kaju 
said tliat there was no proposal for remission of land tax in the Budget. Houth 
Orissa had also been badly laid down as regards allo(*ation of mon (7 for new 
schemes.^ Ecv. E, Eva7is, while congratulating Government for its policy on 
Prohibition, thought tliat it Imd not gone far enough. There had been, lie thou- 
ght, too much of window dressing, lie regretted that no reference had been 
made regarding tlie building of the new ca]>ital. 'Xho Assembly had pronounced its views 
and a resolution had already been juissed. The inihlic were anxious to know and wore 
asking questions and the Ministry should state what actions had up till now licou taken 
with regard to this matter. Mr. Ahdtis Sobhan Khan, while ciiiieising the Budget, 
characterised Hitler as the greatest man of the world and roused erics of “question’’. 
Continuing Mr. Khan said that Hiller had asked llic i*co}4c not to believe in 
merchants and missionaries and he tvantod to add to this galaxy also the Miiiislcrs, 
Sioarni Bichitraiianda JDas^ while congratulating the Ministry on launching a bold 
programme of constnuitive w<irk and the Prohibition scheme, urged the necessity of 
floating a loan for further development. They must industrialise the country and raise 
the standard of living of the people. Bj, Mohon Das said that tlxc present 
budget had clearly proved tliat in sjtite of the desire to help the ]icople it was not 
possible to frame a popular budget williin the limitations of the Government 
of India Act. Ho held the Princijml and the Professors responsible for reported 
indiscipline^ among tlic students of the Eavenshaw College and pressed for an 
enquiry. Sj. Fyarisankar Roy, while congratulating the Government urged for 
changes in factory laws so that labourers might live as men. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th, February, when the Raja Bahadur of 
0 / Khallikote^ Speaking first, congratulated the Government on their attempt at 
Prohibition. He thought that the States’ problems should have by this lime 
been ^ solved with proper eo-operatiou of the Orissa Government. Eefemng to the 
appointment of Committees and experts, the speaker regretted that their work 
had not produced proportionate results. CJontmuing, the Eaja Bahadur expressed 
satisfaction at Government’s attempt to harness water falls of Koraput Distiict 
for producing Hydro-Electric power. Whatever might have been, the Speaker 
continued, the neglect of Bihar and Orissa to North Orissa, South Oiissa was 
not very much n^leeted by the Madras Govoniment. The people of South Orissa 
were rather worn off under the Orissa Government The feiia Bahadur further 
stated mat co-opei^ative banks in North Orissa had miserably failed. No provision 
seemed to have b^n made for refund of deposits of individual depositors, although 
some provision had been made for paying up duos to the Bihar Provincial 
Oo-operative Bank, In conclusion, he deprecated propaganda for non-payment 
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of rent and held Government resiionsible for not ehcekhiK these aetivitios. 
bm, Sarala l>cvi ((A)n<;ress), wliilc conj^i^aUilatinj^ the Uovennnent, asked for 
more niuney for educiilioii of women in the Kavenshaw Girls' Boliool and wanted 
?! sebool lor girls in caeli district, Mr, (r. Tkatraj felt disappointed at 

the budget as ju’ornisos of previous years had not been fulfilled. In view of the 
limintdal ])osiUon he could not justify launching of rrohibition scheme on such 
a large scale, Mr, Bmoanath Das, rrcniier, replying to the debate, said that no 
biulget, under the existing conditions of the Government of India Act, could bo 
popular, even though it was framed by a popular Ministry, because of the restric- 
tions placed on them umlcr the Act, Besides, the finances of the province were 
p^or and consequently Orissa's Budget was a poor man's budget. He explained 
that actually the deficit was not as much as Ks. 18 lakhs but only Es. 1,22 000 
because of the utilisation of the last year’s balances this year. Eclerring to the 
charge of indillerence towards the Partially Excluded Areas, Mr. Has gave fi‘>‘ur- 
rcs of income and expenditure in Ganjam and Koraput districts, which showed 
\ hikliB. He claimed that tlie J\Iiiiisti 7 had tried to improve 

the conditions “in every way, even at the cost of ourselves”. He hoped that 
thou* efforts to utilise the Bogara water-falls would materialise which would 
lead to the introduction of useful schemes. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

18th. to 29tli. MAECH ’.—Voting on Budget (Icmauds for grants commenceil on the 
ISth. M^ch. Mr. Ntiyaiutnda Kanungo, Eevenuo Minister, moved a demand for 
Es. 4,B5,058 under land revenue. Khan Bahadur Ahmad Bnx, moved a cut 
motion to draw attention to Ihc “inordinate delay in the partition of the estates.'' 
The motion was withdrawn after the Minister had replied. The Khan Bahadur 
moved another cut motion to discuss the failure of the khas malial authorities 
to 3)30vi(le lands for catt.lc grazing for their estates in Cuttack, and reforred to 
the hardships of the khas niahal tenants. Mr. Brajasundar Das, siii)porling the 
cut motion, said that the hardships that had been removed from the tenants under 
mmindars, still existed in khas malial areas. The Eeveiiue Minister, rcj»lying, 
said that free grazing ground could not reasonably be provided in towns. The 
cut motion was defeated and the Assembly adjourned till Monday, the 20ih. 
March, when the House resumed discussion on Raja Bahadur of Kfiallikoie^s 
cut motion on the demand for Its. 4, ‘do, 058 to defray charges under land revenue. 

Fatnaik, supporting tlic motion moved on Baturday, criticised tlic Govern- 
ment decision to take up survey operations in die zamindaii areas of the Ganjam 
district. He said that this was nob a proper time to undertake operations, as neither 
the zamindarsnor the tenants were m a position to pay. The speaker did not deny 
the Government's powers to order a survey, but such powers ought to be exer- 
cised in special circumstances. Criticizing the general land revenue policy, Mr. 
Patanaik stated that the Ministry was entii-ely following the bureaucrats and arc 
“worse than bureaucrats”. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bux, supporting the motion, 
referred mainly to zamindars in the temporary-settled estates in north Orissa. 
He said that by passing the Tenancy Amendment Act the zemindars had lost a 
substantial part of their income and their status had been so adversely affect-cd 
that it became imjH)s&iblc for them to keep their revenue obligations. “The zemiu- 
dai’s are dead,” said the speaker, “and they will be buried any day the sale law 
is enforced.” Last September, the Klian Baliadur continued, nearly 70 estates 
were sold for areas of revenue in Outfack alone, and this year conditions have 
become worse still, about 1,500 towzics being in arrears. Next day, the 21st. March, 
the House passed the Land Eevcuuo demand and discussed the Excise I'olicy 
of the Government w'hon Mr. Bodhram Dube, Ministei*, moved a demand for Its. 
6,Q2,78B under “Excise.” Mr. Brajasundar Das, deputy leader of the Opposition, 
moved a cut in the demand by a rupee to discuss the fall in excise revenue 
and the sale of date palm juice in stimenls' hostels. Mr. M. G, Fatnaik, sup- 
porting the cut motion, cnaracterized the excise policy of the Government as 
‘^thoughtless.” Mr. Bodhram Dube, replying to the debate, said that Balasore was a 
notoiious district for opium consumption. The opium prohibition scheme of the 
Government was a bold step. Contmuiiig, Mr. Dube accused the Bengal Govern- 
ment of trying to reduce the piice of opium in the neighbouring (hstiict by 
oe much as 50 per cent. The cut motion was defeated. Next day, the 22nd. 
H4BurelL the House adjourned after five minutes' sitting, the only business before 
the House being the i>resentation of the supplcmeutary demands, and the de- 
mand, for Bs. 89,740 under “Stamps.'^ . A cut motion by Mr. Brajasundar Das 
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was roioctod and the demand was passed. Next day, the 23rd. March, the TTousc 
asseato<l to the demands under the heads “Eorcst*’ (R^. r>,27,5r)S), }lei»istralion (Rs. 

1,. 5(^750) and “Irrii^ation’’ (Rs, .5 iO,-{8“0 The House divided wlieii Itao Sahib D. F. 
Enjitrkar pressed his token cut oE Re. 1 under the head “Industi-ics” urii'inji; the removal 
oE ]\Ir. C'. L. Gupta (who was not a domieile oE the provinec) from the post of 
Do]mty Direetor of Industries. The motion was defeated by 18 votes to 57. 
Next day, the 24th. March, the claims of Moslems in the S(u*viees were put for- 
ward ))y Khan llahadur Ahmad Dux when the House diseussctl the grants 
under “General Administration.” Mr. Btswanath Das, the Ih-omicr, rcidying, said 
that soon after the creation of the province, the Government came to the con- 
clusion to do away with tlie communal rotation of services, lie described the 
minorities of the ]>rovince as nKunhers oE a joint family. The Government, the 
rremlcr said,^ always did their best to accommodate not only hloslcms but also 
other minorities oE the province. Out of 20 sub-deputy collectors recruited last 
time, one was a Mohammedan. Since Moslems constitute about 2.i per cent of 
the po]mlation they got representation in the same servh'o at 5 per cent. The 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the 25th March, the Vremier rc) dying to 
the cut motions observed : -“There is a strong feeling that the outlook oftlic‘otfl- 
cials was not changed yet. The Congress aims to see the otlicials discharge 
their duties worthy of their^ rosponsihility, I want to feci the change. They are 
not more or less than puhlit‘. servants and there woulil he a proper" apprcv-iation 
of Uioir work unless they came h) that standard. The Ih’cinier addeil that the 
Congress Government hu<l not done anything to create a feeling oE insecurity 
in the ctuiiilry. He maintained that while llic pievious Government had a soft 
corner for certain classes, the present Government, being representative of the 
interests of tlic people, hud to keej) a balance and see tliafc the claims of all 
the communities were duly met. The Premier indicated tiiat tlic Government 
might etlcct economy by furtlicr rotreuchment and might bring forward proposals 
for fresh taxation to make up the deficit in the present hudgol.. Tlie cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for Us. 22,fr),r»7.l \vas ]>ussod. The House then 
adjourneil till Monday, the 27th. March, when a warning that the Government 
wouhl be compelled to “take drastic action if papers continue to ])nbUsh arti- 
cles which arc considered indecent and wauling in <lecorum’ was given by the 
hon. Mr. Bodhram Duhe, in the course of his reply to the bait.* motion on tJio Education 
grant. The Minister staled that although the Government had given freedom of Press 
tlicy were not prepared to countenance the indulgem^o of ‘’nefarious publication”. Next 
day, 20tli. March, a cut motion on a supplementary dcmaiul under the head “Eduea- 
lioii'’ was carried towards the close oE to-day’s sitting williout a division. When the 
Premior challenged a division, Mr. N'aad i\t;ihore Jjaa, who occupied the Chiair in the 
absence of the Hpeuker, informed him that a decision had already been taken. The 
Prevner urged Avithdruwal of the motion. Tliis was resented ])y the Op]>oBition. Mr. 
Brajasumlar Das^ Ix‘ader of the Oiiposition, crilhdzcd the Premier’s action, 
declaring that it would be bettor for tnem to withdraw. Thereupon, they walked 
out of the House. Earlier, the House votetl the remaining r>ii(lgct demands 
under the heads *“me<lical” (Rs. 8,HH,377), “imblic health” (Rs. 2,87, 80’2), “agriculture” 
(Bs. 2,32,478), “veterinary” (Rs. 3 and “Oo-ojieration” (Rs. 3,90,3^3). 2he 

House next took uf) the supplemental^ doman<ls. Mr. Brajasmidar Da$^ moving 
a cut on the medical demand, urged the raising of the status of the Orissa mctiicM 
school into a eollcgc. Mr* Eaj Krmhna Bose, parliamentary secretary, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, said that the medical college would require an initial 
expenditure of about Bs. 20 lakhs an<l a rcxnirring expcmUluro of about three lal^s. 
The question of a college could not be taken up for some time. Voting on Budget 
demands then concluded and the House adjourned. 

OFPicxAt BitJjS Passed 

30th. MARCH Tliorc being no question the Assembly was hnishod to-day 
within 15 minutes. On tlic motion of Hon, Bodkram Dube, the Orissa Court Fees 
(Amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The House then passed the Aladras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill. 
The object of the Bill was to stop the eviction of light in soil, i.e., Kudivaram 
rights in the main lands till the Slst March 1940. Next day, the Slst. March, the 
Assembly met for five minutes when Mr. Biswanath Premier plac^ on the 
of authorized expenditure for 1939-40 and supplementary expenditure 
for 19j^-39 approved by the Governor under sections 80 and 81 of the Government 
of India Act, , respectively. The, Assembly then adjourned until Apnl.3, 
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Non-official Bills Discussed 

3rd. & 4th. APRIL Non-oTicitil Bills wore taken up to-day. Mrs. Sarala Devi did 
not move licr Orissa Dowry Abolition Bill. 

Mr. Braja Sundar Das, Deputy Leader of the Opposition next moved for 
reference ot the Manai^eincnt of Estates Bill to a select committee. He referred 
to the economic conditions of zemindars. TJic Bill was intended for taking up 
the management of estates by the Court of Wards in cases of voluntary oilers 
from zemindars. This procedure, Mr. Das said, was also likely to ease the 
situation created following the recent tenancy legislation. Mr. Pyari 8ankar Roy 
moved that the Bill be circulated Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, supporting Mr. Roy’s 
motion for circulation, referred to the allegation of the Opposition that the Govern- 
ment were attempting to muzzle the Opposition by their measures. The Minister 
said that they were very anxious to nave the Opposition’s considered oinnion 
even if they were contrary to the Governments proposals. Referring to the Bill, 
he said that it touched the very land revenue system prevalent in the deltaic 
part of North Orissa. The Government had already appointed a special staff 
to make inquiries but sufheient material had not yet been collected. 
In accepting Mr. Roy’s amendment after being satisfied with the Minister’s 
statement, Mr^ Das wanted the Government to circulate the Bill in verna- 
'cular to have better publicity. Next day, the 4tli. April, Mr. G. (7. Thatraj 
Bahadur moved a resolution urging the Government to take immediate 
slops for an inquiry into the social and economic (condition of Oriyas living in 
outlying Oriya tracts. The Maharaja of Parlakhnedi, Opposition Ijcadcr, 
su)-)])ortlng the resolution, stressed the no.:CSsily for an inquiry into the grievances 
of Oriyas outside, before auy attempt was made for the inclusion of the areas in 
whi(*.h they lived in Orissa. Mr. BHioanath Dus, Premier, o]>posing the resolution, 
stressed the advisability of friendly intervention instead of following the course 
contemplated in the resolution. Besides, a I*rovincial Government could not conduct 
such an in(j.uiry. In respect of concrete instances, the Provincial Government 
would correspond with the Governments concerned. He concluded that a 
constitiitionJH agitation should emanate from places whore there were inconveniences, 
and Oriyas should make themselves felt. If, by all these processes, they could not 
got their grievances redressed, they ciould^ approach the Congress High Command. 
The resolution was rejected without a division. 

A resolution by Mr. Thatraj Bahadur socking to bring down the Motor 
Vehicles Tax prevailing in South Orissa to the Nort, Orissa rates, was withdra\yu 
after the lh*cmier gave a hint that the tax prevailing in North Orissa would bo 
raised to the rate prevmling in South Orissa. The House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Frontier Assembly 

Budget Session — Peshawar — 17th. March to 6th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

TJic Rudg^ct session of the Norlii AVesi Frontier LoKislativc Ass(‘nil)Iy eom- 
moneal at Posluuvar on tlic 17th. March 1939. A proposiil to introduce a ]^^otor Spirits 
and Lubricants Retail Sales Taxation Bill on the lines of the Bills which vverc under 
consideration in other Provinces, was the only taxation contemplated by the tJovern- 
mont, according to the Budj^et for 1939-19 introduced to-day by Detoan Bhanju Ram 
(Jandhi^ the Finan(‘c JiUuister, who summarized the position as follows 
Receipts inclusive of opening balance Rs. l,l)3,‘J(\CKXb Expenditure including 
now recurring and non-rocuning charges Rs. 1.8G,IL\CKX). r>alan({e Es. 

6,86,000. The Minister said that under education substantial amounts had 
been provided for creating more educational fafulitics. Under medi(‘al the 
CJovernmcnt proposal to augineut the existing facilities in rural dispensaries, 
and imjwove medical insl-itutionH exclusively catering for females. In the 
department of agriculture, with a view to introducing scientific an<l n]>-to-daie 
methods of production and marketing, a provision hail been uuule for experiments 
to be earned out on economical methods of fruit ]>rcservaliou and marketing of 
products, ‘j'hc noal of iudustthdizatioa of the Province liad also not bei^n forgotten* 
Concluding the Minister rethrred U) the increasing disturbances in the province, 
riots and raids from without. It was a ])ity, he sniil, that tlio Government had not 
so far been suct*os8ful in ]>ersna<ling the Central Governmont to extend their hcliiing 
hand in compensating the unfortunate victims, to whom he extended his heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Blockade Against Tribe 

18th. MARCH An adjournment motion, moved by Sardar Aurangz^h Khan^ 
leader of the 0]>position, to discuss the b] 0 '‘kade against the Ahmadzai Wazir 
tribe in Bannu District, was lost without a division to-day. Considerable heat was 
occasioned by a member of the House associating the names of IMahatma Gandhi 
and Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan with the present tribal policy of the Frontier 
Government, leading to another member characterising it as a **shamefuP^ remark. 
On another member objecting to tlic word ‘^shameful” as unparliamentary, Mr. Arhah 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, who was responsible for making it, w'as asked by the Speaker 
to conuno himself to the motion but the former holding that he was not being 
mlowod to reply to the allegations against Mr. Gandhi and Khan Abdul Ghaifar 
Khan, declined to participate further in the debate. After a number of speakers had 
criticised the blockade, the Premier replied justifying it on the ground that eva-y 
opportunity had been given to the tribe to mend their ways but to no purpose. The 
motion was ultimately lost, The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

38 
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Ministers* Allowances Bill 

20th. MARCH A niling of considerable importance was p^iven to-day by 
Mahk Khuda Bux, the Speaker, when Detvan Bhan)7iram, the Finance hlinister, 
Roupht the leave of the House io introduce the Frontier Ministers’ Salaries (Amend- 
ment) Bill whk‘li sonpht to authorise the Ihovincial Government to make rules for 
rcpulatinp the prant of travelling and daily allowances to JMinisters. Mr. Abdur 
Rab raised a iH>int of order statiup that the Bill was idtra vires of the 

rrovincial Lepislaiure. He arpned that Section 51 of the Government of India Act 
]>Tovided tliat, once the salaries of hlinistcrs were fixed by an Act of the Legislature, 
the same could not. be changed during their tenure of ottice. If allowam^.es were 
considered a part of the salaries, Mr. Nishtar contended, the same could not be 
changed a(‘.cording to Setdion 51, unless the Ministry resigned. If the allowances 
wcio not a part of the salaries, tlic Legislature was not capable of passing any Act 
])Tovi(Ung for the same. The Finance Minister, on behalf of the Government, stated 
that similar Acts were passed in other legislatures in India, and the Bill was drafted 
witli the concurron(‘e of the Government of India. The Advocate-General, Sardar 
Bahadur Raja Stngh, explaining tlic legal im]>lications, said that an analogous 
Bill had already been passed by the House, and it was within their competence to 
legislate a pleasure of this character. Admitting the Bill and overruling Mr. 
jSishtar’s point of order, the Speaker observed that the Government of Iiulia Act 
did not spc(‘iru*ally authorise the Legislature to legislate for allowances oi hlinistcrs. 
As a matter of fact, the Speaker added, the omission became very potent 
'when he saw that there was a s|>ccial ])rovision for the grant of allowances to mem- 
bers, but there was a conspi<‘uous absence of any imivision for fixing allowances to 
Ministers, 'fhe final authority to deckle the point, the Siioakcr continued, was the 
Govonior-Gcncral acting in his dis(*retion, who had not been ])ro])crly approached 
to dcidde the point ami issue a public notiii<*atioii. 

The House next ^ roforretl to a select committee the N. W. F. Pr. IMotor Bpirit 
and Lubricants Taxaliou Bill, to be rep/orted by the 31st. March. 

Gkni?ral Disodsmion of BUDONr 

21st. to 22nd. MARCH:— The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 21st. March and on tlie next <lay, the 22nd. March, a suggestion that the 
Frontier Congress Ministry shoidd create a deadlock if the central (lovcrnmeiit 
refused to gi^aut further substantial subventiou to the iiroviaco was made by Mr. 
Abdur Rab Khan Nishtar. llefcrring to the statement of expenditure, Mr, Nishtar 
said that in the face of the Congress declaration tliat the Federal scheme was not 
acceptable to the country, the proposal in the Budget to meet expenses 
for officers who would conduct Federal elections were deplorable. Mr. Tekehand 
Bhtngra drew the Government’s attention to the mcreasing lawlessness in Dehra 
Ismail Khan District and appealed to the Premier to restore security of life in that 
district. Mr. Faquir Khan (Congress) disagreed with the present jioHcy of the 
Ministry with regard to law and order and opined that a firmer hand was required 
to eradicate anarchy from the Province. Replying to the criticism level] e<l against 
him, the Finance Minister refuted tlie argument that financial position of the 
Province was not puiid. Lie associated himself with the House over the question 
of further subvention from the Central Government and thanked Mr. Nishtar for 
the suggcsl.ioii by wlii(*.h the Central Government would be comi>elled to agree to 
their demand. 

Non-official Ditxs Discussed 

23rd. MARCH The House passed to-day Lala Tekehand Dldngra's N. W. F. 
P. Artificial Ghee Oolourisation Bill. The House next referred to the Belec‘.t Committee 
Dr, C. C, GhosKs N. W. F. P. Hindu Religious Endowment; Bill, the Committee 
to report by the next session of the Assembly. 

Official Bills Passed 

24th. MARCH The Assembly had a two-hours’ sitting to-day in the course of 
which it passed the Courts Regulation (amendment) Bill, sponsored by the Premier, 
the N. W. F, P. Ministers’ Salaries (Amendment) Bill, and tlic Speaker's and 
Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill moved by the Finance Minister, 

Non-offioul Resolutions 

25tht MARCH The House unanimously passed to-day Khan Fir Baksh Khan’s 
resolurion recommending to the Provincial Government to make adequate arrangements 
for giving education to the people of the province. Khan Abdur Mah Nishtar 
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Biipportetl the resolution, statins that (he province needed military trainins, not for 
furtheruis the British Government’s dosisns hullo safeguard the interests of thc-nro- 
vinec. Quzt Attauliah hdueatum Minister and Amir Mohd Khan, Parliamentary 
Secretary, w})oko on belialt ot the (Tovornment. ^ 


VoTiNtj ON BroGEi’ Demands 

5S7tli. to 20th. MARCH The onposition rallied their full forces to measure their 
strength with the (TOvertimciit to-day when Ihe Assomblv took up Totiiu^ on 
demands for grants. There were three cut motions under the head *‘Ediicatioid’ 
The ()pi>osiiion chalhmgcHl a division on one of these, and lost by 24 votes to 
The entire dcniand of Ks. 2:1,07, (HR) in respect of Education moved by Qazi AttauUa 
Khan, Education Minister, was passinl. The (lovernment spent JU. 32 lakhs on 
Education annually, or a sixth of their revenue, staled Qazi xHtaullah Khan in an 
appeal to the publii* and to the ()pi>osition to co-oj^crato with the Government to 
stamp out dlitevaey. iNcxt day, the 28th. March, im]H>rtant observations on the 
Tribal pvohUun were made by the PremicT, Dr. Khan Sahth, wlu'ii lie n^plicd to 
the debate on the deniaml for a grant of Ps. in respect of “Police”. The 

Premier said, **The distil rbiuu‘es in the Tribal territory arc a misfoitunc to our 
Province. I have expressed the view, ofiicially and non^oiliciallv, that the only 
solution is that the 'Pribal Area and tlie people who arc owners of that land, should 
be left alone (shouts of “Hear, hear^’). If this is done, I have every ho])e that this 
question, which is within the reiudi of the Provincial Govenimenf, will bo settled 
very amicably”. 'I'lie I'remier continued, ‘‘Force is a very dangerous thing. You 
cannot eo(‘r <‘0 p(‘ 0 ]ile by force. iMutual goodwill, honesty, and the gaining of the 
people arc the only solution.” Referring to the criticism of the rolicc, the lYcmier 
said : ‘'Our T'oU(‘e are the best, in India and they arc doing their utmost to serve 
the pcoi»Ie honestly without commmnil considerations. '4‘here is no diftcrcnce 
between a constalile an<l mo, for w<‘ both arc public servants.” The Government, 
the Premier added, liud reduced exiicnscs on the police by ils. 80,000 since they 
came into p.ower. Addressing the Opiosition benches, Dr. Khan Sahib said that 
tlie Government were not reverting to the Frontiei' Grimes Regulation with any 
ulterior motive, but in order to bring “hired assassins to book”. “Ibis Government,” 
the Premier added, ‘‘is never actuated by any motive but justice.” He appealed to 
tlie House to curb the s]drit of comnuinalii-m in the provin(*e, whatever their 
polithial views might be. l)r, Khan Faliib concluded: “Let us fight on dillerent 
politi<-al platforms, but let us collaborate to maintain the peace of the ]irovince, and 

achieve the goal of liberty, which is difUcult to attain.” The disimssion on the 

Government grant in Tesp.e<‘t of l^olicc was raised on a “cut’ motion by Mr. Abdur 
Rahman Khan who, after the Premier’s s] C(H*h, withdrew (he motion. 

Dr. 0, Ghoah also withdrew his motion, and the grant was \ asscil. Mr. Abdur 
Rehman said that the inert'asing lawlessness on the PVontier had brought a bad 
name to this Congress iwovincc and, he was of the opinion, that non-co-operation 
with the Ministry on the part of high roliec ofiicers was responsible for the growing 
unrest. Sardar A jit Singh urged thc^l’rcmier to (‘Ompietely overhaul the working 
of the i>olicc department. The police, ho contended, wore neglecting their duty 
with the result that there w'as ajipalling increase in crime. Next day, tlie 2ath. March, 
the Assembly concluded voting on die Buget demands. During discussion on a 
cut motion, ux. Khan Sahib^ Premier, declared tliat he was trying his best to 

exclude all military elements from the Judicial i department and he was in 

correspondence in this connccUon. 


SEIiSTJRB OP FiIIE-AEMS 

aotb. MARCH To-day’s proceedings mainly related to Sirdar Aurangzeh 
Khan^9 adiournment motion regarding the seizure of the fire-arms of iSian 
Bahadur Badullah Khan, ex-Minister, by the Government for non-payment 
of land revenue (abiana). After two hours’ discussion, the motion was 
rejected without a division. The mover characterised the Governments action 
as vindictive, and said that there were other courses open to the Government to 
realise the arrears. But the confiscation of all the fire-arms of the ex-Minister, 
added the mover, rendered Mr. Sadullah Khan’s life unsafe in the dacoit-ridden 
country where he lived. The Premier, Dr. Khan Sahib, repudiated the Opposition 
allegation that, in issuing the order for the confiscation of the arms, the Government 
were actuated by vindictive motives. He added that there were hundreds in the 
Frontier whose arms' were similarly attached. He said that democracy demanded 
just and equitable treatment to all people, and his Government were introducing a 
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system under wliit'h there would be no discrimination between the rich and the poor. 
Land revenue was public money, and the Ministry, as trustees, were responsible 
for its realisation. 

Reform of Land Revenue System 

1st. APRIL The Assembly conducted non-official business to-day. It unani- 
mously adopted Khan Faqir Khaii^s (Congress) resolution recommending to the 
Government that, with a view to alleviating the con{lition of the poverty-stricken 
l>casaQts, the land revenue system should be so amended as to bring it on a ])asis 
with income-tax. Explaining the Government point of view, Qazi Attaullah Khan, 
Education IVIinistcr, sympathised with the present condition of tlic agriculturists, 
but said, that the rates of income-tax could not be ap]>lied to agricultural incomes 
or land revenue assessment. The amount of income, however, of small landholders 
should he taken into consideration at the time of assessment. He added that the 
Government were awaiting the report of the enquiry committee appoinled by tire 
I^unjab (government on the question of assessment. Mr* Nishtar ap])ealc(l to the 
Goveniment to introduce a sliding scale of assessment of land revenue. Sardar 
Aurnngzeby Leader of the Opposition, and Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan^ 
ex-Mlnister, supported the resolution. 

Press Law Repeal Bill 

3rd. APRIL : — Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna^s motion to introduce his 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) N. W. F. P. Repealing Bill was discussed 
to-day. Op])osing, Dr. Khan Saheb, the Premier observed : — “Unfortunately, we 
are in a province wliere liberty of the I’ress is considered a kind of personal 
privilege to be used in such a way as not only to obstruct the Government and 
its beneficent work, but to i)rovoke people communally, and create disturbances 
from personal motives.'^ The Premier »giccd with the mover that, for nation- 
building, civil liberty and liberty of the Press were of paramount im]->ortance, ])ut 
condemned those who were introdueing an element which would, if unchecked, 
destroy national freedom and liberty. The motion was lost. 

Non-official Bilt^ Discussed 

Mr. Ahdur Rah Khan Nishtm^s Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P.) Amendment 
Bill and Dr. C. C. OhosWs N. W. F, P. Public Health Bill, were referred to a 
Bclcct Committee. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna's N. W. F. P. Anti-Beggary 
Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 

5th. APRIL: —The Assembly to-day passed the Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 
with important amendments. Rai Bahadur Ishardas^ Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand 
Khanna and Sardar A jit Singh pleaded the cause of the minorities who, they 
averred, would suffer greatly if tlic provisions of tlie Bill were not drastically amen- 
ded. The Goveniment accepted a number of amendments. While, however, half a 
dozen amendments were yet to be disposed of, the members of the llindu-Sikli Nati- 
onalist Party, headed by Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna^ walked out of the 
House as a protest against what they characterised as the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Government. 

Patrol Tax Bill 

6th, APRIL:— -Twelve members of the Muslim League Party and two Indepen- 
dents, namely, Mr. Abdur Kishiar and Bir Baksh Khan staged a ‘walk out' to-day 
following the rejectionj^by 23 votes to 17, of Mr. Abdur Mshtar^s amendment to the 
effect, that the N, W, F. Province Motor Spirits and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
when enacted, shall not be enforced until the lax levied on vdiiclos plying for 
hire and used for conveyance of passengers under the N. W, F. P. motor Vdii<dcs 
Taxation Act was abolished. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition, Rai Baha- 
dur Mehr Chand Kharma and Bir Baksh, opposing the Bill, voiced the grievances 
of lony and taxi owners and drivers, who would be the west sufferers, if a legisla- 
tion of this character were enacted. The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gandhi, Finance 
Minister, assured the House that, in order to minimise the incidence of taxation on 
lorry owners, the Government would bring forward at the next session a Bill which 
would drastically amend the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 

'Hie House passed the Dadar GCuberculosis Sanatorium (Prohibition of Build- 
, ings} Bill introduced by the Premier and then adjourned sine die* 
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Pandit Hargovind Misra 
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B* Mathura Prasad Singh 

B. Kirti Narayan Singh 
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B. Mathura Pi*asad Singh 
B. Kirli Narayan Singh 
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Shree vSonirani Poddar 
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Sjt. Jugal Kishore Khanna 
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Lala Shankar lal 
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Byt. Kanaiyalal Nanubhai Dowai 
Slirimati Bhaktila.\mi Desai 
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Shri T. S. Rajagopalaiangar 
„ A. V. Latifc 
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„ S. R. KautUi 
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„ tJ, Srinivas Mallya 
„ Shankar Kurtkoti 
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Dr. N. B. Kabbur 
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„ V. V. Path 
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„ Jeevanrao Yalgi 
„ Narayanrao Joshi 
„ R. G. Dube 
„ N. 0. Timmareddy 
„ Namappa Kotri 
N, D, Shankar 
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1 IMr. iMoliainmiul A)>tlul llohmaii 
2. Blui A. K. (roi'ahm 

3 „ P. Kiishiia I’lllai 

4 „ NaraNanau Nair 

5 „ D. Alanjnnatha RiU) 

G p K. Kclapian 

7 „ 10. Kamian 

S M iM. Narayaii 

9 „ li. itaahava 
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rj „ W C. Koran 

‘J3 „ E. M. Sankarau Nainbotuliripatl 
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1 Both Hovimlas^ 
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17 V. V. Bidihodar 
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1 Bhri (u IL Doslipando 

2 Mr. Duikiijandan Narayan 
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„ N. L. Bhcnde 
,, Atmarani Nana Patil 
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„ N. V. (ladpAil 
„ BliakarHlicO Kaliaro 
Mr. S. M. Jo-siii 
Bhri Naval Aitanda Talil 
„ B. Cu Khcr 
„ G. 1\ Kharc 
„ Acini (rao 1‘atwardhaii 
„ I>. JL Kunto 

„ Yankatrao J^awar 
„ Y. K. Bathe 
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„ V, Y. Dandekar 

„ B. S. Mahajarx 

„ Y. I). Ghitale 
Nagpur— 5 
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2 B. Pnilap vSiijoh 

3 B. Banijuinm Bingh 

4 (!ii. Kn«hon Gopid Ihitt 

5 Ij. Aoliint Ram 

G Niuvab/.ada I\liihniml Ali 

7 L. Bhain Fial 

8 Ft. Ni4vi Rain Bbarma 

9 Mahaslio Karam C’hand 

10 lu Bunaui Uai 
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13 B. lta^^ondhsl Binpih 

1 1 Masita’ Kabul Bin^h 
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IG B. (ii)pid t^ingh (Janmi 

17 M. lftiikh!ir-ud-(lin 

18 B Bliiv Baran Biap^h 

19 GIi. Bnl(h‘v Bint!,h 

20 B. Manga! Bingh 

21 Dr. HJmpi: Bingh 

22 B. Bajjiin Bingli Margindpuri 
2,3 (bninulc Baui Krishen 

2 i Mr. Virendra 
25 Oh. AtUi iniali 
2(5 M. A'ohd. A’aniiu Dar 

27 Baba Rnr Bingh 

28 L. Duni Uhaixl Ambahwi 
20 L. Ghint Rani 9'hapar 
2»0 Dr. Lohna Bingh 

31 Bahu Molicl Din 

32 Master Nand Ltd JaniinYala 

33 L. Kidar Nath Bobgtd 

34 B. Banlul Bingh Gav('oshar 
32 l\Ir. Paddov Mi (.(or Bijli 
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Sindh.— 5 

1 Bhri .Tturamdas Donhitraiu 

2 Dr. Ghoithram P. Ciidwani 

3 Bjh R.. K. Bidluva 

4 Bwami Govindauand 

5 Dr. AUmchaml Udharani 
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1 Janab M. B. Abdul vSattar Bahib 

2 Bri 0. A. Aiyamiithu 

3 „ 0 Bajagopalaohariar 

4 „ P- B, Ilumaraswami itaja 

5 „ T. L. Basivarna Tlievar 

G „ B. Batyamiirti 

7 Bri B. Srinivasa Hao 

8 „ N. M. E, Subbaraman 

9 „ P. Siibbarayan 

10 „ 0. P. Sulibiah 

11 „ A. Bubramaniam 

12 „ C. Snbraraaniani 

13 Dr. S. Bnbrajnaniam 

14 Sri N. Bomsyajulu 

15 „ Y. Nadimuliai Pillai 
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K) Sri I\i. niuiklavnfsiilaiu 

17 , ria’uiniilswanu Reikluir 
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20 K, M. ShcriiV 
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1 Sliri Bal Krishna vSharma 

2 Dr. K. Ih Ashraf 
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6 Shri M. N. Ivoy 

7 „ lladhcy Shyam Misra 

8 „ Sliibban Lai Saxena 

9 »» Sajjad Zaheer 

10 „ CJaay,a Saliai Ohaubey 

11 ,» A. Ahmad 

12 „ Chandra Bhan Gupta 

13 V Ivammanohar Lohia 
Id Bhriraali l^arvati Dovi 

15 Bhri Bcui Bingh 

16 „ Algu Tlai Bhastri 

17 „ Acharya Jugal Kishore 

18 n Govind Bahai 

10 „ Govind Ballabh Pant 

20 », Gauri Bhanker Misra 

21 Kamala Pati Tripathi 

22 Bhri !Mohanhl Saxena 
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33 

Hira Balbdih ddd]>aOu 
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Haidsh C-Iiiuidra Ilajpai 


18 Maulana llassaiii Ahmad Sahob 
10 Haknu ]\Ialnniulul Hasan Stilicb 

50 Hakim l>rij lail Varma 

51 Sind Jugal Kishorc Divodi 

52 Lula ih‘ayag Dutt 

5!5 Si\ri Manziir Ali Sokhla 
51 IMohammad Kasim Sahel) 

55 Slud il. 1). Bbaiadwaj 
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57 Shrimali Rani Laxmi Dovi 
AS Slud Ragluibar Dayal hlisva 
50 Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 
GO Bind Sudarshan Dayal 
tU „ Sarju I’rasad 
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1 Bjt. Jagannaih Das 

2 „ I larekishna Mehalal) 

3 „ PrankrLshiia Jdirbiaid 

4 Pamlil Nilkaiitha Das 

5 Bjt. R. K. Biswasray 

0 iP Molian Das 

7 „ Badasiv Tripathy 

8 „ Dlbakar Ihittnaik 

9 „ Sashibhusan Rath 

10 Jadiunaui Mangaraj 

11 „ Madanniohan Ikitfcuaik 

12 „ Godavaids Misra 

13 Nandakishore Das 

11 „ Barongdhar Das 

15 „ Biswanatii Das 

IG „ Bodliram Dube 

17 „ Nabakrishua Ohaiidhnty 

38 Pduxgiratlii Mabapatra 

10 „ Chiiiatainani Misra 
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1 Iloii’blo Bhri Bidjlal Biyani 

2 Bhri lx>knayak M. B. Aiicy 

3 Slud Dr. M. N. Parasnis 
4^ Dr. B. L. Kaslukar 

6 Dr. N. 7j. Nariclurkar 



The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bardoloi (Gujrat) — 11th. January to 14lh. January 1939 

A niootinj^ of llio Wtn’kinu; Commit loc was held at IhiTdoloi from 11 to 1-t 
January, iShri tiithhtis Chandra ]>residctL The Mtnnborrt prCHcnt were 

Afaidana AbuJ Kalam t>hrxs Harajini Naidii, Jawaharlal Nehru, VaHabh- 

bhai Pat^l, Hajcndra i*ra<ad, Jatrattidas Paula tram, Bhulabhai J)cuai, 
Pattahhi Sittiramaiff/a, Phanki rruo iJeo, Barat Chandra Base, Hare Krii^Inui 
Mahatab, J» B, Kripalani, Bhri Jamnalal Bajty was also present for sometime. 

2. HindU'Muslim Question 

The (luestion was discussed at length and the (tcneral Borreiary was authorised 
to issue the following statement to the press 

“The Working ('oinmitteo have always been anxious to arrive at a satisfiU*ioi7 
settlement of the communal (iiicstion in eonsiiltation with and with the co-opera- 
tion of all the parties cimccrned. It was with this ohiect in view that the C-ongress 
lh*esi<lent (‘onfernul w’ith the IVesidout of the Muslim League, but the last com- 
munication received from tlio l^IiisUm liCagnc on this subject left little hope of a 
mutual understanding being established at present. 

“The Ckmgrc'hs has on many ])revious occasions declared its policy on the com- 
munal question, and in relation \o the minorities. Hiat policy holds and it covex’s 
the principal asi>ccls of the problem, but the course of events and the development 
of the political situation raise new doubts which require elucidation. The Couimitteo 
were therefore of oi»inion that the Congress should, in order to pave the way to a 
fuller understanding, endeavour to remove doubts by further elucidating its policy 
on the communal questions that have arisen with a view to making a further 
detdaraiion. The Working Committee have given earnest couBidcraliou to the 
matter. 

“They have, however, come to the conclusion that for the present no useful 
purpose will 1)C served by making Bitch a declaration and this might ci'on at 
this stage, result in delaying the very consummation, which they earnestly 
desire, namely a satisfactory settlement that is acoe}>table to all concerned. 
The Cumiuitlcc, therefore, do not make any further statement on this subject 
at ]>resont, but they will continue their eflbrts in accordance with the basic j)Olicy 
of the (.longress and its many declarations to ensure justice to all communities, as 
well as to remove such doubts as may arise from time to time. In this task they 
seek and would welcome the co-operation of all concerned.*^ 

B. Bengali-Bibari Controversy— Resolution 

The Committee adopted the Report of Shri Tlajcudra Prasad and passed the 
following Kesolution for the guidance of the Bihar and other Congress Govern- 
ments 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Babu Bajendra Prasad in 
regard to the Bengali-Bihari controversy and also various memoranda, including one 
from Mr. P, R. Das. The Committee wish to express their apprec^iaiion of the careful 
aiul exhaustive report prepared by Babu Rajendra IT-asad and their general agreement 
with the conclusions anived at by him. In view of the fact that several of thcHc 
conclusions arc capable of genei*al application, the Committee formulate them here- 
under: 

L While the Committee ai*e of' opinion that the rich variety of Indian culture 
and diversity of life in the various parts of the country should be preserved and cher- 
ished, the idea of a common nationality and a common background of our cultural 
and historical inheritance must always be encouraged, so that India should become 
a fi’ec and strong nation built upon a unity of purpose and aim. Therefore, the 
Committee wish to discourage all separatist tendencies and a narrow provincialism. 
Nevertheless the Committee are of opinion that in regard to seiviccs and like mat- 
ters the people of a province have a certain claim which cannot be overlooked. 
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2, In regard to services the Committee are of opinion that there should ])o no 
bar preventing the cm])Ioymciit of any Indian, living in any nart of the country, 
from seeking cmploymenl. in any other part, ihit certain consideiations must govern 
such omployinent, apart from the essential condition of merit and elliciency, wliich is 
of particular importance in the higher services and in the selection of specialists and 
experts. These considerations arc : 

(1) A fair representation of various communities in the province. 

(ii) The encouragement, as far as possible, of backward classes and groiijis so 

tliat they might dcveloj) and play their full part in the national life. 

(iii) A preferential treatment of the people of the province. It is dosiralilc 

tliat this preferential treatment should be governed by certain rules and regulations 

framed by provincial governments in order to prevent individual otliccrs from a] ^ dying 
diflcrcnt standards. Further it is desirable that similar rules should ])C aiiplicable in 
all provinces. 

B In regard to Biliar no distinction should be made bctwoeii Bihai’is in’operly 
so called and the Bengali-speaking residents of the province born or domiciled uicrc. 
The term Bihari should in fact include both these classes and in the matter of ser- 
vices, as well as other matters, an identical treatment should be given to lioth. It 
is permissible to give a certain preference in services to these residents of the province 
over people from other provinces. 

4. The practice of issuing certificates to domiciles should be abolished. Ap]>lb 
cants for services should state that they are residents of or domicil eel in the pro- 
vince. In all a])propriatc cases the Government will have the right to satisfy itself 
about the correctness of the stalcmeut before making an aj^pointment. 

5. Domi<‘ilc should lie proved by evidence that im]dies that the a])])licnnt has 
made the province his home. In deculing that he has done so, length of residence, 
possession of house or other iwoperty, and other relevant matters sliould be tak{m 
into considoration and the coiudusions arrived at on the totality of the evidence 
available. However, birth in the province or ton years’ coiiliniious losidenco should 
be regarded as sufliciciit proof of domicile, 

6. All persons holding appointments under Clovorimiont should lie treated 
alike, and promotions mast be based on seniority coupled with cHicicncy. 

7. There should be no proliibiiion against any one carrying on trade or 
business in the province. It is desirable that firms and factories, ciirryiiig on 
business in a province, should develop local contacts by giving ai)pointments, wlior- 
cver possible, to residents of the province. But suggestions made by ]n*ovin{*ial 
Goveniment to firms and factories in the matter of aptiointmcnls may be misunder- 
stood and therefore should be avoided. 

8. When aecommcxhition is limited in educational inslitntious, ])laccs mny bo 
reserved for ditFerciit commimltios in the ])rovinc,c, but the reservation should ]>o in 
a fair proportion, rcrference in such educational institutions may bo given to 
people of the Province. 

0, In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the si^okon language the medium of 
instruction in primary schools should be Bengali, but in such areas ]>rovision 
should also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the laimary scliools for those 
whose mother-tongue is llindiisUini, if there is a reasonable number of students 
speaking Hindustani. Similarly, in Hindustani-speaking areas, cdm^alion in primary 
schools should be given in lliadustnni, but, if tiu-ro is a re^asonalilc mnnher of 
Bengali-speaking students, they should bo taught in Bengali, in secondai^ schools 
education should be given through the medium of the province, but tlie Hlatc shouhl 
provide for (^lacation through the meilium of any other language where there is a 
demand for it on the part oi the residents of any district where tlxia other langua«’’o 
is spoken. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that the above <‘on(*lusions will be 
accepted and acted upon ]>y nil the parties concerned in Bihar and the regrettable 
controversy in the jirovince will cease. 

These conclusions should also guide the gcneial policy of otlier provincial ad- 
ministrations in these matters herein dealt with. 

4. Ranpur Slate Tragedy Resolution 

^ri Harckrishna Mehlab who had been on tlic scene four hours after the 
to^^^related what he had seen and heard. The Committee passed the following 
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^^Tlu' Workinii’ ('onimittt'O rociml tlioir (loop rcji rot at (he kiirniji; of Maior Bnzal- 
i>;oito by a cnnMl at Ibujiair in Orissa and are of opinion that such a(*ts of violonc^c 
do ^roat injury to tho causo of froodom in tho State's. 'Hio Ooininittoo. have wol- 
coinoel tho a\vak(‘nina amone: tho pi'ople of tho Slates and look bu’wnrd to thoir 
delm'ranoo, but tlu'v an' <‘on\inc(‘d that, rosori to mob violonco ^vilI delay that deli- 
verance. The Committe'e there^foro earnestly trust that the poo]>le of tho Slates as 
woil as those in other parts of India will strictly adhere to peaceful inctliods in the 
strii^,t;lo for freedom.” 

5 Jaipur Han on Shri Jamnalal Bajaj 

t^hri damnalalji pla«a‘d lu^fore the <\minnU('e all the facts leading to tho ban 
])lai‘ed on his entry into Jaipur State and the dtvlaratiou by the State authorities 
of the Praiamaudal as an indawful organisation. Jaiuualalii informed the. Com- 
mittee that. h(‘ inteiuhsl to hri'uk the order ])assed a^iunst him and to oflcr 

Satya^raha. The Committee passed the foll(»win^ resolution : 

^The Workiiui ('ommittee deplores the ban placed on the entry into the Jaipur 
State of Si'tli Jainnahdii by tlu' Jaipur authorities whilst ho W'us on liis way to 

Jaipur, his native phu'e for famine relief work atul to attend the meeting of the 

Jaipur Itajva Praja IMandid of wliit-h he is Ihcj Pn'sidcnt. The Workinji; Committee 
hope that wiser counsi'ls will prevail and th<‘, authoiilies will withdraw the ban and 
prevent an aj-itation both in the Jaipur State and outsuUC’ 

r>. Uncertified Kliadi— Resolution 

ComjJaints -svero nveived from several ])rovinces by the A. T. 0 . 0 . ofllcc ami 
(he A. I. S, A. about Cou:.i'rcssnu'n encouraf2;in^’ tho ]>rodue(ion and sale of iinecrti- 
lied khadi bv themselves pnrehasin.ii: suck khadi, by openin^5 production and sale 
centres for the same, by perfonuinji: opening ceremonies of production and sale 
centres and ji:cucrally by otlerinji, their eo-operation and ^ pairona^^e. Some Oonp:rcBS 
Oummittces had ironc so tar as to issue certificates to ]>rivalo ]>roducer9 and dealers 
of unct'rtilii'd khadi. Tho Committee were strongly of the view that Biu*h ('ouducl 
on the part of Clonj2:ressrneu and Congress organisations ^vas highly objectionable 
as it defeated tluj object of the A. L A.’s new policy of giving a minimum living 
wmgc to the spinner. The Committee therefore passed the following resolution for 
the guidance of the Congressmen, Congress organisations and Congress governments : 

The Working Oommittco is of opinion that the policy adopted by the All 
India Stunners' Associalion and the, etVorts made by it to secure adequate wages to 
t,ho s|)inuors and other artisans engaged in Khadi w'ork arc of great imfiortance as 
being eondutuvo to tho welfare of 'the rural population and likely to pave the way 
for a jirojicr W'age standard for them. The Commit.tce, thereforo, considers it to be 
the duty of all Congress organisations and Congressmen to oiler 'svholohcartcd co- 
.1.^ A — ..... ... in order to 

activities of 
^ g demand for 

Khadi by oiroring cheaper stulf produced with tho help of low and inadequate wages 
and who have been misleading those Congress organisations and Congressmen as 
have not yet bcc*.ome aware of the difference between genuine Khadi produced by 
the A. I B. A. and its alliliated organisations and the cheaper stuff oflered by un- 
certified producers and dedors. The Committee, therefore, considers it necessary to 
lay down the following instructions for the guidance of Congress organisations, 
Congressmen and all those who are interested in the development of genuine 
Khadi ; 

( 1 ) In the opinion of the Congress ‘‘Khadi', means only^ such ^adi as is pro- 
duced by its own organisation viz:., the A. I. S. A. and the institutions certihea by 
it and all Congress organisations and Congressmen should use and advise others to 
use only such Khadi. 

( 2 ) Congressmen should refrain from pcidforming opening ceremonies of, or 
participating in the functions of or doing anything that w^ould directly or indirectly 
give encouragement to such institutions, exhibitions or shops as sell or spread tho 
use of uncertified Khadi. 

( 3 ) No Congress organisation ox Congressmen should have any dealings under 
the name of Khadi in any cloth other than Khadi that is produced by the A. I. S, 
A. or the organisations certified by it. 


operation anti supjiort w iixc .iis»uciuiiiuu uuu luo 
make this iiohcy a success, ^ . i. , 

The Oommiitcc expresses its strong disapproval _ of the harmful 
r>mdu(‘GTa and dealers who have been exploiting the ■“ " 
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Communists and Mem’oersliip to Congress Elective Bodies 

Shri Snndnrnyya from iVndhra filing hw (*nudidiiUn*o for elci*i,ion as dologalc 
had d(xdiuTd that ho hold commuiustit* Yic\\s. Not only this, but ho dcolarod that 
as a follower of Marx and Lenin he believed that in the last resort violence will have 
to be used for the attainment of indcpenden(*e. He was therefore debarrecl from 
contesting election as a delegate. The Oommittce in this connection gave the 
following ruling : 

“If a person who accepts Article 1 of tlic Congress Constitution and in token 
thereof signs the Membership form and otherwise fullills such other conditions of 
membership, as may exist at the time, he is entitled to become a Congress mem- 
ber and has a right to stand as a candidate for an elective ollicc provided further 
he fulfdls such other requirements as arc hud down for the imrpose. It shouhl be 
clearly understood however that every activity leading to promotion of violciu'c is a 
violation of article (1) of the Constitution and tlicrefore renders a iicrson indulging 
in such activity liable to disqualification.” 

In the light of this ojunion of the Committee Shri Sundarayya’s case was to 
be decided by the Andhra P. 0, C. 


NOTES 

Presidential Election 

Delegates from various provinces proposed the names of Shri Bubhas Chandra 
Bose, Maulana Abul Knlain Azad and Dr. Pattablii Ritaramayya for the presidentship 
of the r)2nd. Session of the Congress to be hold at Tripuri, Mahakoslial in March 
next. Manlana Ahnl Kalam Azad however informed the General Secretary with- 
drawing his candidature. With the retirement of Manlana Azad from the contest 
the choice of the delegates lay between Shri Sublias CUiaiulra Bose and Dr. Pattabhi. 
The delegates assembled on the 29th January at places fixed by the P. C. Cs to 
record their votes* The A. I. C. 0. oflico received wires from all proviiuTS (*ommu- 
nicating the results of the voting. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose polled 3575 votes and 
3Dr. Pattabhi 1376. Shri Rublias Chandra Bose w%as therefore declared elected tlio 
President of Uic 52iid Session of the Congress (nee poster), 

Indian States 

Rajkot 

We have already in a previous issue of the Bulletin recorded the agrrement 
arrived at between Thakorc Sahib and Shri Yallablibhai Patel. This ha])py ending 
of a three months’ heroic struggle was the cause of w’idespread rejou'ing. The ruler, 
no less Uian the peojile of Rajkot were the re<*.ipionts of warm congratulations from 
all over the country. But Ibis combined victory of the ruler and the people was 
pcrha])S not relishccl liy bigber authority, One of the terms of the settlement was 
that a conncil of 30 members should lie ap])olntcd to submit within a month a 
scheme of Constitutional reform. It was agreed that the seven non-otticial mem- 
bers of the Committee were to boeboseu by vRhri Vallabhbhai Patel. Shri Vallablibhai 
sent a list of seven names to tlic Tliakore vSahib. The Thakore Rahil), guided from 
above, acce]itcd four names and rejected the rest on the ground that seats liad to 1)C 
found for the representatives of hluslims and other minorities. The meaning of this 
belated }>lca for minorities was obvious. It w'as a cover for going ba(*k on a solemn 
agreement in order to retrieve the loss of prestige that the British ])uroau(‘-ra(‘y iiad 
suffered at the hands of the people. 'Diis was a call for a furtluT and more intensive 
coux’se of suffering for the innocent but brave men aiul women of Rajkot. Shri 
Vallablibhai Patel however iih^adod with the T'hakorc vSahib to honour his i)lightcd 
word and avert a repetition of tlxe struggle. 

But his ])lcadings were in vain. “Ft now remains for mo” declared Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel in the course of a lu’css Btutement, “to invite the pcojilo of Rajkot 
to resume the sclf-choscn course of suffering for vindicating the liberty and saving 
Bajkot and the Thakorc Sahib from utter ruin. It is best to anticipate and provide 
for the worst. “Honour demanded”, wrote Gandhiji in a recent issue of the “Haiijan”, 
“that the people should fight unto death for the restoration of the covenant 
between the Thal^ro Sahib and his people. The Btnigglo now is not between ^ the 
ruler and his people bxxt in reality it is between the Congress and the British 
Government r^resented by the Besiaent who is reported to be resorting to 
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oruanisoil ^ooiuluism." At aDotlior plnfo he says ^ The nioveineni. for liberty 

(‘imm)! |<*ssibl\ i'e N\iiUilr;nMi or aru'^ted beraiiM'. tbeiv are at, the jaonuMit. so-ealled 
oouHunnal I se»* lliai Iu?>(oiy i> icn‘atin‘; itself and the power tliat. is loshi^- 

ontuiul IS l)e.‘i»unu;j der^ttMMte and toinentina trouble aiitl dissension \vithia, hoping; 
U) (Ira.n on its e\i''teio‘e bN means oi tlu'se dissiMisions. 11’ the }H'ople know how 
to work the non-\n»U‘ni It'ebnuiue, the i^nvers that arc aetine, in this manner will 
1)0 eoufonnded and the* people ^^ill lisi* Metonous” 

'‘'riie Muslims in Uaikot, bn* instanet*, ha\e. everythin:^ to irain by the people, 
of I'ajkot seemiipu, liberty. 'Hiey are ttiday <l<*pendiieji upon tlie sweet, will, not- of 
tiie llulevs, bnt ol tlie atl\is\n*s of llie Rulers; tomorrow they will share, pow^^r 
with the peojde heeanse thtw are of tlie people. Rut 1 re*illy do not believe that 
there is real Muslim opposition in Rajkot. They have enjoyed the best relations 
with Ibe Hindus. I know’ this from personal experienee mystdf. During the three 
months’ brief )mt brilliant stripuale there was no dissension beUveim the Hindus 
ami the Aluslims in Rajkot, 'riioneh many Muslims did not point Liuprisonment, 
the Muslims as a eommunity romaim'd at the haek of the iiyilation.” 

Tlie struaule has eomu\on<*ed ami with it. the usual repression. Mrs. Kastnrbai 
Gandhi and Miss l\Iridnlaben pro«*ei‘d(Ml to Rajkot for part ieipat ion in the slniyglo. 
They wore arrested on their arrival in Rajkot. 

M’rilin^' on Ibijkot in a recent issue of the ‘‘Ilanjiaa’', (landhiji asks what the 
duty of tiio ('onjAvess is wlien the people of Rajkot have to face not the ruler and 
ids tiny iHiliee, but the diselpUned lumles of the British Empire. 

"^the llrst and natural step”, says he, ‘hs for the Gonjivcsi 
themselves responsible for the satety ami Inmoiir of the, ixiopio oi it-ajuor. it is 
true that the Government of India A(‘t pves the minislors no power over the 
States* Uiit tiiev arc jrovernors of a iniji:hty provim^c in w’hiidi llajkot is but a 
spcidc. As sndi they have rij^hts and duties outsulc the Government of India Act 
And these are mueh the most importuut Hupposine; that the Eajkot bc(*amc the 
plaice of rcfuj^c bn* all the j^imdas that India could prodiieo, supposing further that 
from ihefc they carried on operations throughout India, the ministers would 
clearly have the right and it tvould be their duty to ask the Itaimount Power 
through the British Uoprcscuiativc in Bombay to set things right in Rajkot. And 


vess ministry to make 



thing hurts his sense of decem'v. , .. . . 

not bo the ministers’ concern, but if there is plague in those parts or butchery 
going on, it is vei 7 mmdx their eoncoru ; or else their rule is a sham and a delusion. 
Thus the ministers in Orissa may not sit comfortably in their chairs, if they do 
not Bm*,cccd in sending ‘.iO,OOU refugees of Talcher to their home witli an absolute 
assuraiu‘,0 of safety and freedom of speech and social and political intercourse. It 
is insufferable that the Congress, which is today in alliance with the British 
Government, sbould be treated as an enemy and an outsider in the Btates which 
arc vassals of the British. .•«.,* i.-, 

‘‘This wanton breach, instigated by the British Resident in Kajkot, of the 
charter of the liberty of its people is a wrong w^hich must be set right at the 
earliest possible moment. It is like a poison corroding the whole body. Will H K 
tlio Viceroy realize the sigiuiicancc of Itajkot and remove the poison Y” 


Jaipur 

Tho Jaipur Administration issued an order on Dec. 16 prohibiting the entry 
into the Btate of Bhri Jamnalal Bajaj, a member of the Congress Working 
Committee and a native born subject of the State* Bhri Bajaj was proceeding to 
Jaipur to tour the famine stricken areas of the State and administer relief and also 
to attend a meeting of the Btates People Committee. The State authoiitios however 
scent^ grave danger to the peace and tranquillity of the State in these innocent 
activities of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj and therefore ordered him not to enter the State. 
To avoid precipitating a crisis Bhri Jamnalal did not defty the order and returned. 
He, however, sent a letter to the Council of the State asking for an explanation of 
this uncalled for move against him. He also intimated that unless the ban was 
lifted he would be compelled to defy the order and launch a civil resistance 
campaign in the State. The Jaijiur administration at whose head is a Britisher 
answered Jamnalalji by banning the Jaipur Praja Mandal itself. Bhri Bajaj was 
declared an outsider in the order by the foreign Prime Minister. It was 
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coiivcniontly forgotten that not^ lontx nf;‘o the j;ood ofliccs of Shri .faionalal were 
used for bringing about reeoiicilialioii beUvceii Jaipur and ilH feiulatory, Sikar. 

Gandluji, in tlie course of his writings in tlic ‘^Ha^iiald^ draws atlenlioii to the 
meaning ami signiticance of the crisis developing in Jaipur as also in Rajkot, ‘if 
the action of Jai])ur authorities precipitates a first class crisis, it is impossible for 
the Indian National Congress, and therefore all India, to stand by ami look on 
with indifference whilst. Jainnalalii, for no o{ren<‘C whatsoo-ver, is imprisoned ami 
iaem])crs of the Praja I\Iandal are dealt with likewise. The Congress will be 
neglecting its duty if, having power, it shrank from using it and allow the H^iarjt 
of the people of Jaipur to be crushed for \vaut of support from the Congress. This 
is the sense in w'hicli I have said that the example of Jaipur, or say Rajkot, might 
easily lead to an all-India crisis. 

“The policy of non-intervention by the Congress was, in my opinion, a perfect 
piece of statesmanship when the people of the States were not awakened. That })olicy 
would be cowardice 'when there is all-round awakening among the people of the 
States and a determination to go through a long course of suflcring for the 
vindication of their just rights. If once this is recognised, the struggle for liberty, 
whenever it takes place, is the struggle for all India. Whenever tlie Congress 
thinks it can usefully intervene, it must intervened’ 

On February 1, Jamnalalji defied the prohibitory order. There was a large 
crowd at the Railway Station to accord him a public reception. On stepping 
out of the station Sliri Jamuahil was driven in a car to Sawai Madhopnr ^ and 
informed that he would be released if he left the Jaipur teiritory. On his declining 
to do so he was taken t.o Miitlra and released there. 

A few days later he attempted re-entry into the Jaipur State. What followed 
is described in the following press statement issued by Ctamlhiji: 

“The following telephone report has been received aliout Seth Jamnalalji, who, 
when ho was arrested for the second time, was ac(*.oni[)aiiied by his sou, secretary 
and servant. Beth Jamnalalji was dcl.aincd at Ajmer road station, bU miles from 
Jaipur and was kept in the dak bungalow the.re. IVir. Young went to Sothji in 
person and asked him to enter his car. vSethji declined, saying, “You wish to put 
me outside the border of Jaipur Btato. I wish to enter Jaipur, f will not. accom- 
pany yon.” Mr. Young thereupon said, “We arc taking you t.o Jaipur.” ^'Como with 
us.” Bethji replied, “I cannot rely you on your word,” Mr. Young then said, “I have 
orders. You will have to come with us.” 

“Bethji asked to bo shown the order but it appears t.hat there was no order in 
Mr. Young’s possession. At length Mr. Young again told Bethji that ho would lie 
taken to Jaipur. “If wo do not take you there you can have it printed in the 
ncwspajicr thixt after promising to take you t.o Jaitnir we took ymi clsewhen^” 
Bethji was not inclined to beUevo anything that was said {.o him. He saitl, “I 
will not accompany you willingly. You can take mo by force If you so dt^sirc.” 
This conversation took nearly an hour, 

“In tho end five men forcibly put Bethji in a (*ar and tof)k him away. In 
this process of using force Bethji was injured on his left <*hGek ]>c‘low Mui eye. 
He was taken to Ahvar Btato. Bethji hero said, “You cannot ai*,t like this. You 
are not at liberty to <lo})osit me in another Btato. If you do so F will run a case 
against yon.” On lids Mr. Ytiiing brought Bethji back again to Jaijiur Blate. Rut 
we do not know his present whoreabouts. 

“The only remark I have to ofler is that this is barbarous beha\iouT. Baerod- 
ness of person, legal proeediire and liberty arc thrown to tho winds. That a Britisli 
Inspector General of rolicc should resort to deception and then to iicrsonal injury 
to one who was his prisoner is what I call organised goondaism. Rut I know 
that nothing will break Jamaalal’s spirit. He will enter Jaipur either as a freeman 
or a prisoner.” 

Bmancipatlou of "Halis* 

Bardoloi celebrated tho Independence Day in a novel and striking manner, 
India has not acliieveil emancipation yot but Bardoloi had a foretiisl.e of it ou 
Janury 2Gth. About twenty thousand people callcnl Dnblas or Halis who 
led lives of semi-serfdom were, with the iree and joyous consent of their 
etstwilo masters, freed from a galling yoke and restored to man’s estate. The 
emancipation, however, was no sudden occurrence, a spontaneous and unpremeditated 
act of generosity on the part of the masters. It was tlio outcome of a slow, silent 
^tadon going on for well over a decade. Tho literal meaning of Dublas is 'weak., 
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lie borrows iiioiioy im3 iM'iu " utiubU* io |tny ba-'lc, lu' works ns bis innsiorV ponna- 
iioni' n^a'ilcnltuiiil lai)nuu‘r Tor Ills wluib' litV. lie is fav lo woik (.'Isowboro wiuMi 
llu‘rc IS no woik. Ho In^Uml \M{h wmio oonsitloraiioii by bis innstnr ntul bis 
bart' miniinmn ju(i\iilo3 bvr. 'fho suko iu)^^e^<n• is siill (bore. IvCi'ontly there 

lui\e been b\ i!i.H\nliinl l'ublas’'to (‘^''ajie 1‘ioni lln^ tlunMom by runnini!; 

away. 3'lu‘ie is eMumnuf* reason }H‘bnnl this attempt it) I'seapc. 3'he priee of labour 
lias risen eouslibnably ami tlu' Ilnli eaniuit beiielit. )>y it by veinainiiiu: a llali, 
Tlie master too on tin' utlier I'aml was iimliny llali labour uimronomie. But the 
soeial pres!i::e tluit the pui<sehsio!i of a <*nuple of ilalis pivo to the uiaster more than 
couu{(‘r-balanee<l the e^'ornmiie loss, 'I'liere was in tins slate, of alfairs ■material 
euouy.b for elashes, sliiU* ami ill-wilh But iho eilm'ntivc ]>iopaiiatulii earried ou by 
‘Oandhiwalas’ for o.'t'i* a deea'Ie tbrouub ninbt s-‘bools, spinnlipa wlurl and other suen 
aetbilies pn'paied both tlu* oppiessor ami the oppresseil for a new, saner and jiistcr 
order. In AieAust Shn VaUablihiiai addressed a Honi‘eivm*e of tlie iamled idassos 
and ajii^euleil to them to (‘iid tlie, si'rfdom of the Uuhlns. A r('inesen(ati\e ('ouiinitlec 
with hS a.arieu]ttn 1st s and four W’orkers was appointed, Mearly lib villainies were 
rcpH'senteil and (lur ('omuuttiv, sahmilled an unanimous rei'ort makin,i;‘ the fulh)win{^ 
among other reeounm'ndatious: 

(1) Every Iltdi to bo emaneipateil in the sense that from ‘23th .Taminry 3030 
ho earns a waj^o of (tor males) ami (Kbil (for b'lnales) ; (2) e\ery llali 

who lias worki'd on his master's farm for (wehe, >earH or more is aulomath'nlly 
free from all his <lel>ls to him; (3) sueh Hah us may liavo workt'd for less (lum 
tweho. years to havt*. ennlUed to tlieir aeeount a Iwelith of tho <lebt for cvt'ry year 
that they btivc worked; (() an anna p(‘r day to lie dediieted from his \vage until 
the debt is roj*aiil, nothin;!; lo l»o dedneled from a womaids W'lige; (■">) everyone to 
be deelarcnl free Irom debt on (*>;piry i»f 12 vears, whether the debt be paid or not; 
(0) every tlelit to expire with llu' debtor’s life; ('7) a Dubla maj; engage himself 
on an tinnunl w’Jige of Us. and Us. 13 may be deducted from Ins wage for repay- 
ment of a debt due if any; (b) village panehs to be at>poititod to settle all questions 
regarding debts, 

A joint meeting of Dnblas and the landed classes 'tvas held in Bardoli on the 
2Gth pc January iov tho aeee.ptauee of these resolutions. The rcsolntiona vvevo carried 
unanimously. Tho meeting was addressd l)y (huuUiiji and Bliri Vullabhbhai ^ i’atol 
who explained the implietitions of the rt‘Solulh>us soU*mnly taki'ii. *‘2'ho meaning of 
(imaneipation”, said (landhlji, “is that tho Halputi is free to choose his ow’u field of 
lal)our. You have (‘iitered into a saered ]»aet w'hudi should make your relations 
with the landowiH'r sweeter tlian before. You ju'rd not- have the form on rvbieh you 
worked ami tho former for w’honi you worked. Hnly you will w'ork voluntarily and 
cheerfully and he wall work alongside of you. d'hai you will bo eallod Halpaiis 
does not mean Unit (lie owner of the laud will give up the Hal (idough). The 
rales you have fixed do not mean that the farmer will only pay U-4-G when 
there arc a bumper crop and soaring ]>riecs« The spirit of the resolution means tliat 
you will give them a much higlier wage. 

“What you have (lone today you ought to have done in 1021- But bettor late 
than never, and L am hsippy that, you luwc at last done what ought to have boon 
done. But this \vagc will not einamdpatc you really. Agriculture by itself cannot 
supiH)rt you all. '‘I’hat is why I have placed the sjanning wheel botoro tlio country 
and am never tired of singiiig it-s praises. 3^Iy faith in it grow;s with the years, 
and F may tell you that it you will take up the sinnuiug wheel in right earnest you 
will never repent.’’ 

'Thus was ended Uio age-long slavery of the Dublas without any violent hghfc, 
without generating any hatred or ill-wilL This is how constructive work and living 
sym[>athy work. 


The Presidential Election Controversy 

In this connection it would he iutcrcsting to give a detailed account of the 
controvci’sy hold over the presidential election 

On the 17th. of January Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramaya wrote to the press from 
Bombay : ^It is news to me Uiat I have been nominated as a candidate for the 

Presidentship of the Indian National Congi‘css I beg leave to withdraw from 

the contest.” The press message containing tho above statement was how^ever 
subsequently cancelled. On the 2t)th, of January Afaulana Abul Kaiam Azad 
issued a statement from Bombay in the course of which he said that he was 

40 
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iaforiaiiii; tho Conp'Cs^H ScvrcUiry that he %vas witlulriuviuji; his name. ‘H am 
unahlo,” saul IMauhuia Azad, ^to ciulure the atUlilional strain of the work aiul 
ros})oiisi])ility of the Ooni;ress Prcsulontship. Au<l he eoneliuleil his statement 
with a rorommondalion for Dr. Pattahlu Silaramaya. Dr. Bitaraniaya ‘‘was about 
to withdraw Ins eaiurulature luuler the impression that I would not withdraw my 
name ; but I am j»:lad to .say that 1 have pi'evailod upon him not to do so.” Bo 
the position was that, the doe tor to whom it was nows that lie hail l)oeu nominatinl 
as a e.amlidate for the ih-csidontshi)) ami who begged leave to withdraw from the 
contest was proN’ailed upon not to w'ithdraw. 

The issue in the Presidential contest was the attitude towards the Federal 
scheme. Brijiit Hose believed in the complete iiulepcndojH'C for India. For the 
last few months lie had been diligently urging u]^on his countrymen to declare 
that a compromise over the Federal scheme would be suicidal folly. U would 
moan the ciul of the idea of indei>endcm*e. The following is the text of the statement 
issued by Bj. Subhas Bose on the 21st January ' 

Sj. Subhas Bose’s Statemont 

“Tn view of the situation created by the withdraw'al of Maulnna Abul Kalam 
Azad and after reading the statement that he has issued, it is imperative for me 
to say something on the subject of the impending Ih-esulential election. In 
discussing this tpicstioii all sense of false modesty will have to bo ]>iit aside, 
for the issue is not a ])crsonal one. The progressive sharpening of the anti- 
imperialist struggle in India has given birth to new ideas, ideologies, ]noblems 
and programmes. People are (‘.onse(iiienlly veering round to the opinion that, as 
in other free countries, the Piosidcntial elcclion in liuUa should be fought on the 
basis of delinite ]>roblcms and ]>rogrammcs so that the contest may help tlio 
clarificalioa of issues and ^ give a clear indication of the working of the puldic 

miml An election contest in t.hcsc circumstances may not be an uudesira))lc 

thing. Up till now I have not received any suggestion or ailvice from a single 
delegate asking me to withdraw from the contest. On tlio contrary, I have been 
nominated as a candidate from several provinces without my knowledge or consent 
and I have been receiving pressing requests from socialists as ivcll as non -socialists 
in ilidbrcut parts of the country urging me not to retire. Over and above this 
there scorns to bc^ a general fcellnij tliat T should bo allowed to serve in oflicc 
another term. Tt is possible that this impression of mine is not correct and that 
my rc-elc<*Uon is not desired by the niajorit.y of the delegates. But. this could be 
ventle<l only when voting bikes place on the 29th, January and not earlier. 

“As a worker my position is ^lerfectly clear. It is not for mo to say in ^^vhat 
capacity I should serve. That is a matter to be decided by ray countrymen aiul 
in this particular case by my fellow delegates. But T have no right to decline to 
serve if and when I am ordered to a particular place. As matter of fact I shall 
be falling in my duty if I shirk any responsibility which may bo cast on me. In 
view of the increasing international tension and the prospective figlit over Fe<lcra- 
tion, the new year will bo a momentous one in our national history. Owing to 
this and other reasons, if my services in ofiice arc demanded by the majority of 
the delegates witli what justification can I withdraw from the contest when t.he 
issue involved is not a personal one at all. If, however, as a result of the appeal 
made by eminent leaders like Maulana Axad, the majority of the delegates voto 
against my re-election I shall loyally abide by their verdic.t ami shall continue to 
sciTc the Congress ami the eountiy' as an ordinary soldier, la view of all these 
considerations 1 am constrained to feel that I have no right to rcl.irc from t-he 
contcBt. I am therefore jdacing myself unreservedly in the hands of my follow 
delegates and I sixall abide by their decisions." 

W. C. Members’ Statement 

r. ^ following statement was issued by Banlar Vallahhhhai 

Patel, Babtt Eajendra Prasad, Mr, Jayaramdas Donlatram, Mr. J*. B. Knpalani 
Mr. Sankar Rao Deo and Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, members of the Congress Working 
Committee on the 24th. January. ^ ^ 

“Wo h(we read Subhas^ Bahu\ statement with the care it deserves. So far 
as we know, hitherto Presidential elections have been unanimous. Bubhas Babu 
has set up a new prec^ent, which he had a perfect right to do. Tlie wisdom of 
ttie course adop^ by him can be known only by experience. Wo have grave 
doubts about it. We would have waited for a greater consolidation of the Congress 
tanks, groabar ticueratioii and greater respect for one another’s opinions hefoote 
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making* tlic Cor\^WA Troi^itloutial election a matter ol content. We would have j;liully 
refrained from nayin^tij any(hin.u: npon the slaiemout, Ihit we feel that wo would 
be ne^leetin^r our clear duty when we hold atron^ viown abotit the fortheominc 
election. It was a iiiatlt'r of deep sorrow to us that the Maulajia ^^alnb fell called 
upon to withdnov from the contest. l>ut Avhen he had finally dccideil to witluliw, 
ho had advocated Dr. I^lt^al)hi's election in consultation with some of us. This 
decision was taken with miudi deliberation. Wc feel that it is a sound policy 
to adhere to the rule of not ro-eluetin^ the same rresidont except under very 
cxce}>lional ciivumstances, 

‘^In liis stali'nu'ut kSuhhas Balm has mentioned his op]K>siiion to Federation. 
This is shared by all mmnbers of the Woikinji; Committee, it is the Congress 
poliey. Ho has also nn^ntioned ideologies, poUci<‘s and programmes. All this, 
wc feel, is not relevant to the consideration of the choice of CVnigrcss Vresident. 
The Congress ]Kdiey and programmes are not determined by its successive 
]*resideuts. If it were so. the C'onstitutioii would not limit the otlieo to one year. 
The poliey and pn>j»ramim‘s of the Congress, when they an' not (U'termined by the 
t'ongress itsi'li, are iletenniniHl by the Woiking C-ominiltee. 9'hc position of the 
Frc'sident is that id a ehairman. IMore than this, the rresident represents and 
syndudises, as under a <‘onstitutumal monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 
Nation. This imsition, therefore, has rightly been considcu^l as one of very groat 
honour and as such the Nation has sought to confer it on as many of its 
illustrious sons as would be possible by annual elections. 

‘‘The election, as befits the dignity of this high ofllee, has always been 
unanimous. Any t*ontrovi*rsy over the chH.dum, even on the score of ]»olicies and 
]u*ograminos, is therefore, to be deprecated. Wo believe that Dr. Pattahhi is quite 
ill ted for the ]H>st of the Prcsiilent of the C-ongress. He is one of the oldest 
members of the Working Committee and he lias a long and unbroken rc(*.ord of 
]nibli<‘ service to his credit. Wc, therefore, commend his name to the Congress 
tlclegates for (‘lection. Wo would also ask his colleagues to urge on Bubhas ilnbu 
to n'consider his dc<*isiou and allow J)i% Patlabhi fciitaramayya's election to be 
uuanimouH’^ 

Mr. Bosoms Couuter-siatemont 

In ri'ply, Mr. Bose issued the following statement on the same day ■ 

*Tt is an extremely ]>ainful task for me to engage in a publie controversy 
with some of my (listingmshed colleagues on the Working (VnnmiUee but, as 
matters slaml, 1 have no o]dion in the matl.er. The first statement which is issuc'd 
on the iilst instant was my enforced reaction to the statement of Muulaua Abid 
Kainm A/ad h'ahib and what 1 am saying now is my enforcetl reply to the 
challenging statement of vSnrdar PateJ and other lemlers. 'fhe responsibility for 
starting tills public eontrovovsy docs not rt*st with me, but with my distinguished 
(‘Ollcagues. In an election contest between two members of the Working Committee, 
one would not ex]HK*t tlic other members to take sides in an organiBC*d manner, 
because that w'ould obviously not be fair. Bardnr l^itel and other leaders have 
issued the statement as members of the All-India Congress Working Oommittec 
and not as individual Congressmen. 1 ash if tliis is fair oitlier, when the Working 
Committee never discussed this question. ^ , , , . . 

“In tlm statement we arc told for the fii*st time that the decision to advoc‘ate 
Dr Pattabhi’s election ivas taken with much dclibemtion. Neither I, nor some of 
my colleagues on tlie Working Committee, had any knowledge or idea of either 
the deliberation or the decision. I wish the signatories had issued the statement 
not as members of the Working Committee, but as individual Oongressmen. 

“If the Frcsiclontial election is to be an election worth tlic name, there should 
be freedom of voting without any moral coercion. But docs not a statement of this 
sort tantamount to moral coercion? If the President is to be elected by the 
delegates and not be nominated by influential members of the Working Committee, 
will Sardar Patel and other leaders withdraw their whip and leave it to the 
delegates to vote as they like? If the delegates arc given the freedom to vole as 
they like, there would not be the slightest doubt as to the issue of the cleet.ioii 
contest. Otherwise, why not end the elective system and have the President 
nominated by the Working CcHoamittce? , ' , , , 

“It is news to me that there is a rule that the same person should not be 
re-elect^ President except under exceptional circumstances. If one traces the 
history of the Congress one will find that in several cases the same person has 
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bccn elected more tlian om*e. I jiin also sur]adwe(l at the remark tl\at Presuh'iiiial 
elections have latherto been unaniniooa. 1 renieinher to have voteil for one caiuliilatc 
in prefcrciiec to another on several occasions. It is only in re<*cnt years that the 
election has been unanimous. 

“Since the aclo]>tiou o£ the new constitution of the Ckmaress in 1034, the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at lensl, i)y the rresident. 
Since that, year the position' of the Congress ProsidonC has betm raist'd to a higher 
level, lb is, therefore, natural that new conventimis should lunv grow up around 
the Congress President and his election. The position of lh(^ Prcsubuit to-day is no 
longer analogous to that of the chairman of a meeting. ''I'hc President is like the 
Prime Minister or the President of the Llnited h>tates of America who iiominatcH 
his own Cabinet- Ifc is altogether wrong to liken the Congress President to a 
constitutional monarch, 

“I may add that questions of policy and programme arc not irrelevant and 
they would have been raised long ag,o in connection with the election of the 
Congress President had it not. been for the fact that after tlic Congress of lt)34, a 
Leftist has been elected President CVC 17 lime with the sup] ort of both tlic Light 
and Left wings. The departure from tills jiracticc this year and the aUcmi>t to 
set up a Ivightist candidate for the ofilce of President is not without sigiuiicance. 
Tt is -widely believed that there is a pro 8 pC(‘t of a compromise on the Federal 
Scheme between the Itight wing of the Congress and the British Government 
during the coming year. Consequently the Light wing do not want a Leftist 
President who may be a thorn in the way of a eom]>romisc and may put obstacles 
in the path of negotiations. One has only to move about among the jmhlic and 
enter into a discussion with them in order to realise liow widcspicad this belief is. 
It is imperative, in tlie circumstances, to have a President who will be an anti- 
Fcdcrationist to the core of his heart. 

“It is really a regret tliat my name has boon proposed as a candidate for 
rresidentship, I had suggested to nuTnerous fiicnds that a now candidate fiom the 
Left should be put up this year, but unfortunately lliat. coulil not ho done and my 
name w’as xu’oposcd from several provinces. Even at this late hour I am prepared 
to withdraw from the contest if a genuine anti-hcdcrationlst, like Acharya Narendra 
Deo for instance, bo accepted as the President for the coming year. 

“I feel strongly that we should have, ’during this momentous year, a gonuino 
auti-Fcdcrationist in the presidential chair. If the Light Wing really want national 
unity and solidarity, tlicy would be -wcil-adviscd to accept a Leftist as Prc'sulcnt. 
They have created consiclcrablc misapprehension by their insistence on a iiightisb 
candidate at any cost and by the unseemly manner in -which they havc^ set iq) 
such a candidate who -was retiring and who had been surpiiscd that his name 
had been suggested for the Presidentship. 

“In the exceptional circumstances which prevail just at this moiucni in 
OUT counliw, the Presidential election is part of our fight against the Federal 
Scheme ami as such we cannot afford to be iiKliUbrent to it,. The real issue 
before the country is the Federal Scheme. All those who believe in lighting 
Federation and in maintaining our national solidaiity in this^ crisis should 
not endeavour to snlit the Oougress by insisting on a candidate who was 
voluiitarlily retiring. The IT-csulcntiai election is wholly an affair of the delegates 
and should be left to them. Let the Light Wing, who are in a decided majority in 
tlic Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting a Leftist camlidato even 
at this late hour. I hope that my appeal wdll not be in vain.” 

With reference to the statement, issued by Bardar Patel and others, to which 
Mr. Bose refers above, the Associated Press stated that Seth JimnaUil lUtjaj was also 
one of the signatories to it. The A, P. 1. furtlier stated that Uic last scntcn<‘c in the 
leaders’ statement should read as follows (and not us wired out curlier) : “We would 
also, as his colleagues, urge on Subhas Bubu to reconsider his decision and allow 
l)r* Pattabhi Bitarnmayya’s election to be unanimous”. 

The controversy over the election of the (Jongress President., which dcvclop-cd 
as a result of the statements from Mr. Subhas Bose and seven mcmiicrs of the 
Congress Working Committee and the former’s rejoinder to Bio latter, was rcgrotlcd 
ia &ghtist Congress circles. Mr, Bose’s allegation that the Light Wing was going to 
compromise on the question of Federation was resented by ortliodox Con- 
syessmen. They stated that the charge was unfounded and several of Bicm wired to the 
Congress President challenging his statement and inviting him to produc^c evidence 
to substantiate the charges. One or two members of the Working Oommittco totally 
denied Mr. Bose's accusation. 
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Sardar TateVs StaliMueat 

Kanlar V"'*.*; /’<;'«/ ia:ul<* (In' foll^l^^in•‘’ siali'nirnl <wi tlu' L'5tlu Jaiuiary 

in reply lo the siaitant'nt ftoni Mr. Suldia^ (’liaiidia llo^e : 

‘‘Subhas r»ab;r< an ntna.’in. stjr.eiaenl. lint* sue the hi- t.-< : lit siliuesl, 
every ea^' siars* IhJ'i of the Whu'Kiiei < ‘ittauullei' hsi\t' hehl ini’onuul 

ettnsuhsition, WIumi (lamlh:*!! was la tlu; Workiier i 'taimuilee, luj useil to iiive a 
load by n'eomnieiidiuL’ lor eleetimi the name for the rie.ddt'iiUtd ehair. l)uf aftt^r 
Ills withdrawal tnmi tin* t‘itn' ie.< he has <'*‘sisi'd to sneii sisilemenis. Ntwmlhe- 

l(‘ss, memlK‘rs intluidnalU smd eoihH*ti\elN ha\t* eonsnIiiHl him about the elioi<*<‘. 
''I’his yi'ar, t(‘o, 1 h:i\e hsid eou.-ultsstions witli siwoiiij ni»‘mbers. I'AerNom* ns had 
felt tfiat the Mauhum Sah(‘b was the on!) j of ^bh' eh(>i<‘(‘. Ihit he eotild m>t lie 
persua«leil. In IhirdoH, diinna the week w'h<*n the \\’i»rtvini; ( ‘inumii (ei* was in sesj loin 
(iandliiji appt'aled to tise Mauhma ti) allow hiuiM'll’ to W nominated. Hut he wsis 
adnmsmt. <ht Snnda\* dsunssny 15, howiwer, lie t'sniuMo < lamihiji early in tlu* 
inorninjA’ atnl tohl him that it went a ainst his yiain to tests! him and to otir yiesU 
rtdii'f, he dt'eidetl to s'and lor eleeiion. We knew at that time tliat In*. l*;Uta]»iti 
hjul been nominated hy some Andhra tnends, ami wt* knew t<»o that Huhhas Halm 
wnis nominati‘d. We leli sore that hotli would witlalrstw from the contest ami that, 
the Miuilana Saheh would be nnanimonsly eleeteil. 

‘‘At an informal <*onsultation at. HaitloU at one staee or the otlu'r of whiidt 
IMatilana Ahtd Kalani A/atl, Sjt. dnwaharlal Nehru, Halm Haj(‘iulra Hrasad, Sjl, 
Hhidahhai Ut*. ai, Aeharyn Kripalani, Mahatma liumlhi nml myself wtTi' present not 
by d<»si^ii but by !U‘eidenl, it was aj-rt'cil that if pi’r ehamn* the Manlana remaimnl 
adamant, in his resisttmeo, aceonhipu: to the. (Nmstitntion, i>r. Hattahhi was the only 
ehoieo left, since we wi*re clearly of the opinion that it w'us unnecessary to re-elcvt 
Subhas Habu. In otir minds there was never anj’ question of iadtist. or‘lh.i»h(ish 

‘‘T*ot it 1)0 noted that 8nbhns Hahu knows that the proeiulurc tidopleil for his 
own oloi‘tion last year was precisely the same as that which is lu‘iipj: adojded now. 
Only at that time wc hutl no diliu*uUy in persimdinji; i>ther eandidales to withdraw*. 

“To resttmc the thread, thonah Mnulana Haheh had eoiis<*nted, on ri'aehinjj; 
Bombay his mind a,min bei^anui disturboil and as In* l!i<)u;.ht he eotdd not shouhler 
the })nfdea of the hiiAh (dlk‘e, Un rusheil lumk to iouidhiji to ask him to relieve him. 
Oandhiji did not feel Uko pressinjr the Manlana any further.^ What luqq r*m*d after, 
the country knows. It juiitis me lo rind that Suhhas Halm iiuputi'S motives to the 
signatories and the majority of the Workin^i; <.'ommilt(*e. I ean onl> say that I know 
of no member wdio wants the Federation of the (lovernment of India Act. 
And after all, m> sinjrle member, not even the rresident for the time beiitp; of the 
Oonj’Tt'ss, ean do- <*ldi* on such iu;j; iiisues. It is the ConjiTi’SS alone tliat can deeidc 
ami, thend'orc, the Working (.Nnnmittee e.oUoe.tively, when the Ooip^ress is not in 
session. And <wen the Workiuji; OommiUee has no power to tlepart from the letter or 
sinrit of the detdared j/olicy of the I'on^xress. 1 wdiolly dissent from the view Unit 
tno President of the tlonjiiress lias any pow'crs of initiutinij: policies save hy <‘onsoi)L 
of the Working Committee. More than once the Working (.MmmiUee Ims assorted 
itself in the tcot-h of opjxisition of IVosidonls, who, be it said to their 
credit, have ahvays iiowcd to the will of the Working Coxniuittce. All <'ollcaguc*!ri 
not being in Bardoli anti the time being short, I have taken the liberty of 
answering Hu})has statement without reference lo my colloiigucs, who arc 

free to give tlioir own opinion. 

*'For mo, as for Uioso with whom T have been able to clisenss the queslion, the 
matter is not one of persons and principles, nor of Leftists and ilighiists. 'iho sole 
consideration is what is in the best interest of the country. 'J’hosc who Jiave spoken 
had, in my opinion, a pcrfcid right to guide the <lclcgat.es. I revolve almost dally 
wires or letters from dclogates for guidance and 1 cxnad other colleagues too must 
bo roeciviug tliem. In the cir<*umstanccs, the right bccouK^s also a duly. Hut the 
gnidaneo having been given, it is solely for the delegates to exercise their voLes in 
the manner they think best.” 


Mr. Sara! Bose’s Statement 

In a statement issued on the 25th. January on tlie Bubjeet of the PrcEidcntial 
election, Mr. Sarat Chandra JSo&v, member, Congress Working Committee, said i 

“The statement which seven of my colleagues on Ihc Working Committee 
have issued on the subject of the clc(‘tU)n of die i'rcsi<lent of the Indian National 
Congress comi>els me to break my reticence. As tliat statement has been given the 
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widest publicity, T fool it is luy duty as a luenibcr of the Working^ Ooiuniitioe to 
give clear exprcBsion to the view I hold and not to allow any sense of dcli(*acy to 
stand in my way. I had no intimation xintil yesterday (January 21) mmning 
that any of my colleagues propose to issue such a statement. j\Iy first reaction to 
such an intimation was that no member of tlic Working Oommittee should take 
sides in a contest between colleajijucs. I felt also that statements by members of the 
Working Coinmitlco on that subject would accentuate dilferencea between the two 
Wings of the Congress. 1 entirely agree with Bardar Patel and the other signatories 
to that statement that greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration 
and greater respect for one auotlrcr’s opinions arc necessary. And it is bo(‘ausc I 
feel that that statement ofTeiuls against what they themselves have said about the 
necessity for greater consolidation of Congi-ess ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect fox one another’s opinions that I consider it extremely uufortinialc. 

“Election to the Presidential chair of the Congress is a matter to be dadded 
by delegates drawn from all over India and 1 feel more than ever conviaced that 
nothing should he said or done by members of the Working Committee which might 
inteidere in the slightest degree with the exercise by the delegates of their choice 
in a free and unfettered manner. If some members of the Working Committ^^e deli- 
berate in secret and then publish the result of their deliberations with a specific recom- 
mendation in favour of a i^articular candidate, the system of election would be 
reduced to a mere formality. It is obvious that such a rec*ommendation really 
amounts to a mandate which is meant to be obeyed. To my mind members of the 
Working Committee owe to themselves and to the publics not to be parties to any- 
thing wliich might smack even remotely of an authoritarian edict. I would conclude 
this statement l>y releasing to the ])rcss copies of the telegrams which have passed 
between Bardar Patel and myself on the subject.” 

Sardar-Sarat Bose Correspondence. 

The following tolograms wore exchanged betweeu Mr. Sarat Chandra Base and 
Sardar Yallnbhbhai Patel : 

Telegram from Bardar Yallahhhhai Patel to IMr, Barat. Chnmlra Rose (dated Jan. 
23) : “Feel Bubluis Bubn’s statement on Presidential ele(*tion needs <*ount,er-siiite- 
ment from members of Working Committee, who h'cl re-election this year unne<*es- 
sary Brief statement ready. It says re-election sball be only on ex(‘epti()na! cir- 
eumstances. No such at present for re-election of Bnbhas Rabu. Ft rebuts Hubhas 
B-ibu’s contention about FtKleraiion, etc. and says programmes and uoluaes are fixed 
not by Proaldciit but by Congress or Working Committee. C-ounter-statenient 
commends Dr. Pattabhi for election and appeals to Bubhas Rabn not to divide 
Congressmen on Presidential election. Vallabhbhai’’. 

In TC]>Iy to the above, Mr. Barat Chandra Pkisc wired to Bardar T'atel on Jan. 
24- “Pvcccivcd telegram this morning. Pvead Maul ana’s and Bubhas’s siatoments 
during journey to Bylhet. In my view setting tip of i)r. Pattablu after Maulana’s 
withdrawal undesirable. Coming year more entuval and cxcopl.ipnal from every 
viewpoint Uian 1937. Birongly feel no member of the Working Committee shoul<l 
take sides in contest between colleagues. Your proposefl slatement. would 
accentuate dissensions between Itight and Left Wings, whuh should bp avoidod. i>r, 
Pattabhi will not inspire country’s confidence Jn coming fight. do 

not divide Congress. Barat Bose”. 

The same day, the Sai*dar wired back to Mr. Barat Chandra Rose as follows : 
“Appreciate your telegram. Nothing but sense of duty compels issue of statement 
Difeenco is not between persons but princiides. If <*ontest is inevitable, it will 
take place without bitlorness and imputation of motives. Ilo-clection is imhl to bo 
harmiul to country’s cause. Vallabhbhai”. 

On January 25, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Bardar Patel ; ‘‘Received 
telegram last night Morning papers published stalcment by^ you and six members 
of Working Committee. Ihropose r^cloasiug to Press Has evening copies of tolognims 
between us. Trust no objection. Sarat Bose”. tr u 1 1 . 

Sardar Patel replied : “Certamly no objection to publication, vallabhbhai ” 

tir. Subhas Boae’a Statement 

On the 26th. January, the Congi-esa Prcsitknt, Mr. Subhae Chandra Bose, 
iaeued another statement in rwly .to the stotemonts mmlc by JDr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya and Sardar VaUabhbhai Patd. Mr. Bose said : 
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‘Hhuv nL‘‘nin 1 inn U^ivd into ii ^ |ml>li<* conlrovorsv by llio ‘ Ftiitonionts 
of IM*. rnl\;ibl)i luul Tatvl. 'Hu* bnnier i^iiys tliat ihon' lu»s luvii 

ii imnniinons drMn* ainom tbo 4»f Konth Imlia in aoinnni and oi Andhra in 

^'articular tliat tha n<‘\t rjvMih'iU shonld bo an Ainlhraito. It is tUi]i<’idt to boliovc 
tlial i*onl•n•^slm‘n in an\ put of India think in tonns of pro\ iiu-iahsin. i\lomivor 
! Imvo liofore \\w at ihi* pioM nt inomont loh'jirams from Andlira l>nsa, voluniauly 
assuriini: nio of snpjort. And so far as 'fuinil Natlu is (*on<'oriu‘d, frimuls there are 
aiuonp. those who au* mo>t insi.sttml that I should not witlulraw from tlie eonlest. 

^Sarditr s'.atriinmt inmtains a rather tlaina:iiu^ii confession. He says that 

some m(‘m]*erH of live \Vurkin.!.*. ('4>mmittce heUl an inij'm'iunt eonsnltadoii union”: 
themselvi*s and <*ame to a eta tain decision. Is it not snrju-isini;* that neither the 
rresid<*nt nor tlie other numdiers of the Working ('oinmittiT kniav anythin^: of this 1 
It is eh*ar that he wants a Tresideitt^ who will he a men* iieuielu'ad and a tool in 
the hands of otlua- inemlun’s of the Workin.e* iNnnmili(‘e. 'Hu' abose eonfession also 
eonlirms the Lumeral impression that tlie Workiiui: (\nnmitlee is really eontrolh'd 
l>y a jirtmp within it ami that the vither nnauheis au‘ there on sutVenmee. 

^'nion”h the ('omiress rt'solutitm FediTution is one <)f iim‘i)mt*romisin^ 

hostility, the fact remains that some influential Honuress leaders liav(' l>een advo<*atinj; 
the eoIuliti(»nal ace(*ptanc<M>f the Kedm-alam Seheim* in piuale and in pnh|i«'. Up 
till now', there has not been the slightest di'sire on the part of the Uiiilitist. leaders 
to eomlemn sueh aeli\iti(‘s. U is no use shutliiej; one’s iwes to the teality of the 
situation, (’an ansbody challeiejLe the fart that the belief is wnh'ly held that durinii; 
the eomiu”' \ear, a eompnmiise will be elleeteil between the British (Joveru meat anil 
tlie Kij.;ht ' w ni”* of tin* ('oiifiivss ? 3’his impressioii may l>e (‘iilirHy erroneous, but 
it is there alt the same ami mihody eaa <leny its existeuee. 

‘Wot. only that. It is also jienerallv helhwed that the prospeetivc list of 
Ministers for llu' Federation ('abinet has been alri'udy drawn uj). In the eireum- 
sfanees, it is Imt natural that the Left <ir IviMlieal blue in the Clonji;'ress should feel 
so strongly on tlie. (tueslion of the FtMleratiou Hehtmie and should desire to have 
a gemtine’' anti-Federationist in the Presulential tdiair. Tlio determination of the 
Congress High Comnuiml to have a Higluist in the Chair at any <'0St luis only 
served to make the Iladieal elements feel more suspicious. 

‘"d'hc whole trouble has arisen hoeause of the attitude of the i^ight wing to- 
wards the Fresitleidial (deed ion. Fvon at this long hour, if they aecopt an aati- 
Fedorationist iVesidenfc, tliey eaii end this eonlroversy at once ami thereby avert 
disHensions wdthin the ('-ongivss. 

“^tpotilcing for mvsell I liave, already amioum‘ed in ])u!>rn^ that- (lie real issue 
is that of FiHleration. if a gemiiue niiti-Fc(I<‘miionisi is m*ecpt('d ns the President, 
T shall gladly tel ire in his favour. This oiler, jaiblu'ly announeed, will stand 
till tixe eve of Uie election.” 

Mr. Bose Re-elected President 

On the 20t.h. Jaanaty Mr. Suhhaa Chandra Bfm was rc-elccte<l President 
of the Indian National Congi-css by a majority of 20:i votes. The final figures 
were : Mr. Bublias Chandra Boso, 1,580. Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya, 1,377. 

The following gives the voting figures Province by Piovineo 

Dr. Pal4.abM Mr. Subhas Bose 


Tamil Nadu 

102 

HO 

Orissa (Utkal) 

90 

44 

Burma 

6 

8 

Gujarat 

100 

5 

Punjab 

86 

182 

Berar (Vidarbha) 

21 

11 

Kerala 

18 

80 

Ihingal 

79 

401 

Andhra 

381 

28 

United Provinces 

185 

269 

Delhi 

5 

10 

Bihar 

107 

70 

Maharastra 

SG 

77 

Assam 

22 

84 

Ajmer Merwara 

Mahakoshal 

6 

68 

20 

67 

Karnatak 

41 

106 
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Sind 
Nn.j;i>iir 
r>onibay City 


21 

17 

n 


13 

12 

12 


Tlio Malialma on Bose’s Ko-eloetion 

On the 31 b*. tlanuary Mahafma Cavdlil issued the fnllowinj;' sUiUnuent on the 
election of Mr. Sulduis lioso to the PresidontHhip of llio Oonjiress 

Mr. Suhkcis Bose has achievod a decisive victory o^or his opronent, l>r. Pntla- 
bhi Sitanmuiyya. 1 must confess that, from the very boj-innin-' I uas dtvidodly 
aaainst his re-clcclion for reasons into ^Yhich I need iiot go. 1 do not su))Hcnl)o 
to his facts or the arguments in his manifestoes, i think that his references to 
his colleagues ^vcre unjustified and unworthy. Nevertheless,! am glad ol liis 
victory. And since 1 was instrumental in inducing l>r. Pattabhi not to withdraw 
hxs name as a candidate when the Maulana Baheb withdrew, the ilefeat is more 
mine than his. And I am nothing if I do not represent dctiniLc principles 
and policy. Therefore, it is plain to me that the delegates do not approve of 
tie principles aud policy for which I stand. I rejoice in tliis defeat. 

‘‘It gives mo an opportunity of putting into practice, what I ]>rcachal in 
my article on the walk-oub of a minority at the last A. I. 0. 0. meeting in 
Delhi. Subhas Babu, instead of being rresident on the sufferance of those whom 
he calls llightisls, is now President elected in a contested election. This cnubles 
him to choose a homogeneous Cabinet aud enforce his programme without let or 

hindi*aneo. , i i 

“There is one thing common between the majority and the minority, namely, 
insistence on the internal puiity of the Oougicss organisation. My writing in the 
Havijan have sliown lliat the Congress is fast becoming a coiTii}>t organisation, in 
the sense that its registcis contain a very large luimbcr of bogus mombeis. 1 have 
been suggesting for the past many months the overhauling of Uicso logislers. I 
have no doubt that many of the delegatos who have been elected on the strength of 
tlxese bogus voters woiihl be unseated on scrutiny. But ! suggest no such drastic 
stop. It will be enough if the regist.crs arc purged of tdl bogus voters aud arc 

made fool-proof for the future. , , . , i rr t ,• • n 

“The minority has no cause for being dishcartencxl. If they i)ohovc in the cur- 
rent programme oi the Congress, they will lind that it can lie worked, whether they 
are in a^minority or a majority, and even whether they are xn the C Congress or out- 
side it The only thing that may possibly be airociod by the changes is the parlia- 
mentary programme, ^ i 

“The Ministers Ixave been chosen aud Uxe programme Bha|X'(l by tlic erstwhile 
maioiity. But i)ai-liamcntary work is but a minor item of the Congress programme. 
Congress Ministers have after all .to live from day to day. It matters little to tluuu whe- 
ther they arc recalled on an issue in which they arc in agreement with the C^ougress 
policy, or whether they resign because they arc in disagreement with the Congress. 

‘‘After all, Subkas Babu is not an enemy of his countiy. lie lias sulforcd for 
it In his oihnion, his is the most forward and boldest poli(‘y and programme. 
The minority can only wish it all success. If they cannot keep pace with it, they 
must come out of the Congress. If they can, they will add strength to the majority. 
The minority may not oii.struct on any tmeount. They must abstain, wh<‘n they 
cannot co-operate. I must remind all Oongrossmen that those who lunng C’ongress- 
miuded, remain outside it by design, represent it most, Those, therefore, who feiil 
uncomfortable in being in the Congress, may come out, not in a spirit of ill-will, 
but with the deliberate purpose of remlcring more cllectivc servit'C.'’ 

What followed next is given in the words of Bj. Subhas Bose in the course of 
his Presidential Address 

« 11 x 0 election was followed by sensational developments, culminating in 

the resignation of twcB'c out of fift.ccn members (^f the Working (’omniittcc headed 
by Sardar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad an<l Mr. IlajciKlra Prasatl. Another 
distinguished and omiuent member of tlic Working Oomnxitlo^ Pandit Nehru, 
though ho did not formally resign, issued a statement whii‘h led cvcx7body to bo- 
Ixove that he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripurx Congress, the events at 
Bajkofe forc<i Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of fast unto death. And then 
the jPresident arrived at Tripuri a sick man 



The Indian National Congress 

52ad. Session— Tripuri — 10th. March lo 12th. March 1939 

Two hundred thonsniul persona attended the fifty-soeond session of the Indian 
National (-onjAress^ nhi(di opened at 0-30 p.m. on the 10th. March 1939 in the vast 
amphitheatre in Vislimidatt Na,i;{ir, Tripuri in the Central rrovinces. 

The woodetl hill-side, rising behind the leaders’ dais, was mottled with thou- 
sands ol men ami womtMi who had jrathered there to watdi the Oonj^rcss session. 
The u,enlle sKvpo froin the lull towards the river Norhudda made it an ideal site for 
a poUtieal ('oni;re,L;'alion. A colossal statue of ^Tho Awakened I'easant,” carryinji, on 
his shouhlers a ploimh, w:is erected on one side of the rostrum facing, the audience. 
On the rifA'ht was (ho hnidets’ dais, standing* twenty find, above the liround level. On 
the thus were seatinl the leaders who had rosi^uod from the Workiili; Committee and 
other prominent Congressmen. 

The j 2 :atherin^ clioonnl warmly us Pamlit Nehru eseorted the mcmlicrs oE the 
Ej^yptian l)t'l<^j!,ation to the dais, and seated them by the side of Khan Abdul Gaffur 
Khan and Afaulana AbiiJ KaUim A::aiL 

Tlie vast area of the amphitheatre was divided into difibrcnt enclosures, with 
men and wotnea volnntoors standing guard. The two gates opening into the Amphi- 
theatre wore t.!is( (dully decorated and sUkxI out proii^iiicufcly against the background 
of the green hills beyond. 

When Seth Uovmdas announced that the ‘*Bandc ]\Ialaram” would be sung, the 
audienee, nninliering over two lakhs, stood up in pin-drop silence. Even the people 
pcrehetl on the jutting ro(‘ks did so, as the strains of the "‘Ban do Mataram” sung in 
chorus by six young girls, rose up. 

After Hoth (Tovindas had read his wcleomc address, he announced that, owing to 
illness, the President was not able to attend the opening session. He also announced 
that, in the absence of the President, Maulaua Ahul Kalavi Azadt the seniormost 
c.x-Prcsldont of the Congress, would take chair, 

IMaulana Azjxd said that Mr. Bose’s condition before he left Calcutta was not 
suc.h as could have enabled him to undertake the journey, but lie came to Tripuri 
against the doc, tors’ adyi(*-e. They had all hoped that his condition would improve 
sutlicicntly to enable him t.o atbuid the open session, but it was not the case. Mr. 
Bose’s doctors had advised him against attending the scsioii to-day. To their 
regret, therefore, they had to conduct the proceedings without the President 
[Manlana Axad then called upon Aeliarya Narendra Deo to read the Hindustani 
version of the Presidential Address. The English address was read out by Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Egyptian Delegation Welcomed 

Pandit Jawaharlal was greeted with ]>rolongcd cheers when he rose up to thank 
the Egyptian delegation. The Pandit said that the delegation was there to-day 
to fulfil a long-standing nromise. They had brought a message of hope to the people of 
India, “1 hope,” J^andit Kcliru said, “wc will be able to send through the delegates 
a similar messiigo to Egypt. The Egyptian struggle is part of our own struggle, as 
they are fighting the same enemy as ourselves, namely, British Imperhilism. It is 
taio that conditions in India are different, but yet we can benefit from each oUicr’s 
experiences* Therefore, it is a |>eculiar pleasure for us to meet them here to-night. 
But our groat regret is that their gi-oat leader, Nahas Pasha, w^as unable to accompany 
the delegation. When I was in Egypt he had expressed his eagerness to visit India, 
and I have no doubt that, when ho is in a position to do so, he will visit India”, 

Delegation Leader’s Reply 

Mahmood Bey, Leader of the Delegation, emphasised in the course of reply, 
the need for unity, and said that Egypt became victorious because ^ of unity and, 
therefore, suggested that India should also adopt measures fox such unity. 

“It was the ardent desire of our Leader and Presiclent of the Wafdist Party, 
Mohammad Nahas Pasha to attend this session of your National Congress, but impor- 
tant political circumstances and constitutional issues unfortunately prevented our leader 
from attending the Congress in person. With immense pleasure, I and my collea- 
gues are in your midst. The noole mission of attending your Congress will only 
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be eciuallcHl by the great honour oi! bringing to the ]H'oph' of India, on behalf of the 
])eople of Kgyi>b niost eonlial aiul fratornal gioolingsr^ aiul hcbt wishoa for thia 
gloiious country, {l.oud cheers uml ai)i)lause). 

‘HjtuUes utul gcntlo.mcMi, the visit wo ]>ay you, in response to your kind in- 
vitation, evokes in our hearts the deepest feelings, and brings back io our minds 
numerous characteristics common to our two countries, and tlio tUllcnait aspects 
tliat link us together. Is it not a fatd that religions and ]>inlosophies sprang from 
the East and combine us together 1 The East has been the birth-place of religions 
which preach eo-o]>cratiou and pcac'c, religions that set tlio ideals for a powerful 
life among all people and sock the welfare tuul happiness of all. 

It was therefore no wonder, he continued, that the feelings of the ]>oople in 
both countries w'cre similar, and it was i\o wonder Unit Llicre was rcsemhUinco in 
leadership and movements and in the methods of struggle between the two coun- 
tries. “It was in the year 1018”, ho continued, ‘‘that our Iciuler Zaghlul Ikisha 
shook imperialism in Egypt and at about the same time, tiic far-sighted leadership 
of Mahatma Clamlhi began to break the chains of imiJcrialism in India. Tlu^sc 
leaders and tiieir colleagues, with great patience and ^icrsislancc, have fought, for the 
past so many years. Zaghlul Haslia fell m the battle-tlchl, an old and sick man 
who had withstood hardships. Indeed lie was a brave commaiulei*. Nahas I'asha, 
our present leader, carried aloft the banner of Zaghlul. Detention, exile, persecution 
and threats have never deterred him from his objtvlivo, and he linally succeeded, 
llis farsighted leadership has led Egypt from victory to victoi^, winning for her the 
Treaty or Independence and Alliance signed in August lUdG, and the Treaty 
Abolishing Oai)itulalioiis signed in Montreal in May 

“Ladies and Clcnllemon, the decisive element in the sucitss of Egypt was 
unity. Nojieo])lc lighting for their liberty can atlbid to be disuniled. We wore a 
nation of Muslims and CUiristiaiis, but Zaghlul iorged us into a mil ion of EgypUans. 
(Loud cheers and applause.) It is our unity tuul Icadersliip that scciireil for us 
iiidependeneo and liberty. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the present visit, T hope, will inangnratc a now era in 
the relations of Egypt and India, and as Mahatma Daiulhi has said in Ins telegnim, 
the visit will afford an insoluble bond tetween India and Egypt. Nothing will bo 
more welcome to the Egyptian nation and to oiir Leader, Nahas l\‘is]ia, than to 
receive a Delegation of tlic Oongress to the Wafd Congress which will meet in 
April next. I hope that this exchange of visits will inaugurate a new ora in the 
relations between tlie nations of the East. 

“Before concluding, I would like to express our great admiration at the sight 
of such huge multitudes of people coming from all parts of your immense country 
and representing hundreds of millions of dilFcrent religions and cultures working 
hand in hand for the great cause of India and our hope that just like in Egypt, 
where Arabs and Christians merged together and lought against Imperialism, in 
India also the people will merge together and fight for iiidci)Cndcncet” 

The Welcome Address 

The following arc extracts from the Wch’omo Address delivered by Sj. ScUi 
Govindas, the Chairman of the llcccpiion Committee r— 

It was during the Nagpur Congress in 1920 that the Congress ProvinccB were 
constituted on a linguistic basis, A seiuiratc ])rovin<‘c was formed out of the ilimlu- 
stani-speaking disti-icts and named Iliiulustaui C. P. Its aiuncnt name ‘Mahakoshar 
was xenved (luring the iSatyagralia movement of 1930, and subsiKiucntly it was 
approved by the Congress. In its loyalty to the Congress, Mahakoslnd claims a 
foremost place. Its political history of the last 18 years can justify this claim. 
The people of this province gave a ready resuonsc to the Noa-Co-otxiratlou and the 
Civil Disobedience movements. The Flag batyixgraha which ultimately Ruceecded 
in Nagpur was started at Jubbulporc. The Forest Batyagraha was sttirtcd at the 
instance of our province. 

Even in the parliamentaiw sphere it has no mean ac9xicvomcnt to its credit. 
During the 1923 election, iho Swaraj party setmred majorities only in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. The Bengal majority broke down after some time, but in our 
province, no Ministry could bo foimcd lor full tlircc years. In the election of 1026, 
while the other districts of 0. ?. and Berar were earned away by the wave of 
Eesponsivism, Mahakoshal still kept the Congress Flag flying high. The lavi^ 
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praii^cs bc«io\vo<l upon INrahjikoshul by ilic laic Pandit Motilal Nehru after the 
ok\‘(ioiiH will, for remain ii matter of pride to us. Tf one analyses the clcctioa 

r(‘snlts i)t IbilT and takes the ti, inures of Mahnkoshal separately from those of other 
parts of 0. Ik and llerar, one 'wiii iind that ]Moliakoshal leatls all other provinces. 

There Is only one reason for our suoi‘ess. The pcO])lc of this province have 
never ^uiven even a moment’s llumii'ht to any oruanisation other than the Conf^rcss. 
Wluaiever an ele(*tion lij^ht (‘nsm'tl. it was ahva>s dirct*tly between the (Jon^^rcssmcii 
on one sitle and the apologists of the Pritish rule on the other. The Hindu fc^abha, 
the Kesponsivist l*arty, the Amheilkar Parly, etc*, never found a eonji:cnial soil in 
Mahakoshal. The I\luslim Lt^UjiiuMatme into CMstcnec in our province only last year. 
We alwass rejoice to nanemhor that on the e\o of the Simon Oommissioids visit to 
India the lamlholdta-s of Mahakoshal convened a mt'etina; and juisscd a unanimous 
resolution to boyeott. the unwanted (.Mmmission. All ]h'oviiu‘cs of India have vieil 
with one anotluT in oUerine; samntlees for tiic freedom of the country. All that we 
claim is that whatever our shorteomintis in other directions, the province of Maha- 
koshal, to which you have allowed the privilege of welcoming you to-day, has not 
been found wanting in its devotion to the Congress. 

After* the example of the Chairman of the ITaripura Congress Eeception 
Committee. I had dccidiul to wind up my s^ieecli here. The situation which has 
devolopoil in the country during the past few weeks as also the international situation 
however, compi'l me to atld' a few words. The world is ]>asHing through a crisis. 
Small or big wars have been going on in Europe and Asia, anil any day a world war 
might lireak out. Kven if India so desires, she cannot keep wholly aloof. In order 
to decide our attitmlc towards any such war, we shall have to gauge the position of 
England and Franco on one side, of Cermany and Italy on the other and of 
America and Japan on the third. After the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy, it is only 
the .Vraliian fc<ea that- separates ns from the innv Italian Empire. Again, both Italy 
and (xormanv having olilained footholds in ^^pain, tJio Meditomnean route is no 
longer as open to England us it had been in the past. Wheuevorawar breaks out, 
our armies arc speiHlily 'sent out to Europe. In case of an invasion from outside, 
India will have, no means of (lofoncc left to her. 

Wi}, are now threatoiieil with foreign invasions not only from tlio West ])iit also 
from tile East. Tlu^ rising power of Japan is as min-h a menace to iia now as some 
Western nations hud been in the past. Japan kept aloof during the lust war, Imt this 
time h(T attitudo seems to have changed. A section of the Ameiicun press has gone 
even to the exttmt of asserting Unit Czechoslovakia was sai*ri(iced at Munich solely 
on account of the tear of Ja}>an'. It is rumoured tiiat Bccre.t reports from British 
s]>ies slntioneil in the Far East stated tliat as soon as England would declare war 
against Connany over the. Czechoslovakian issue, Ja]‘an would invade Australia and 
that it was on receipt of these reports that IMr. Chamlterlain hurriutlly made up his 
mind to see Hitler and sam-ifice OziHjhosIovakia. The Mediterranean Bca lias almost 
b(«*ome an **ltaliau I'he only lioj>e of protecting British possessions in the 

Far East, lies in America’s si<Ung in any future w*ar with England* At present all 
the efforts of Phigland are directed towards inducing America to loin the war. Eng- 
land desires that America should commit herself to loves's labour of protecting tlie 
British Empire in the East. History records so far no such example of altruistic 
alliance in the world of politics. Small wonder that at the present moment public 
opinion in America is against any sacrifice on the part of Ameiica in men and money 
j^r the protection of British possessions in the East. 

Under the circumstances, it is doubtful how far Britain will be able to defend 
India. Bhe will have to defend herself, and she cannot do so until she has complete 
control over her army and her foreign policy. Thus, it is obvious that the problem 
of India's sclf-dofencc can not be separated from the bigger question of her indepen- 
dence. It is said that Germany, Jaiian and T tally arc determined upon a war because 
they need land for their surplus populations. Considered from this point of view, 
India's needs are even gi*eater. Her population is growing rapidly, but |hc door 
of other countries arc being banged against her people. A largo number of Indians 
have settled in foreign lands for about a centuiy and with the sweat of ihdr brow 
have made those countries fit for human habitation. Even in these lands, our country- 
men arc not allowed to live in peace and on terms of eqiiality. Tlm^ question of the 
clove trade in Zanzibar was solved only yesterday. In Konya theHighlands can he 
acquired by the whites of any nationality but not the coloiu*al. The fact that they 
may not bo British subjects is immaterial. However, our countiymen, who have 
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lived there for many years and ^vho are also suppored to be British subjects 
have no rij»;hts to purchase those lands. England can even tolerate the talk 
of rctnrniny; Tan^’anyika to Germany, but doidarcs herself powerless to ]>rotect 
the interests ot her own subjects in South and East Africa. Only last year 
the British (lovernmcnt entered into a trade agreement on behalf of India 
with South Africa against the commercial interests of the country and without the 
consent of the Central Legislature. The hliuister for fnterior in the Uniem of South 
Africa lunictl only the other day at legislation for segregating Indians residing in 
Natal and Transvaal. Even Ceylon, Fiji and Malaya and British Guiana continuously 
give pin pricks to our people settied there. 

Last year I saw with my own eyes the pitiable condition of our peo])le in 
Africa. It is there that >ve fully realise the fact of our })olitical i>oiuIage. Had we 
been independent, we would not have toleratcti this condition even for a single day. 
I could understand only after visiting Africa why, after lighting for the rights of 
Indians overseas for so many years, MaJiatma Gandlri arriveil at the conclusion that 
the question of Indian settlers is dependent for its solution upon the question of 
Indian independence. 

Thus, turn wherever we may, we find ourselves faced with difficulties. At this 
juncture what wo need most is solid patriotism, political sagacity and sound leader- 
ship. What a pity that at this vei 7 critical hour in our history signs of internal 
strife should manifest themselves. We have begun to think of changing horses in 
midstream. 

The Indian National Congress was founded for carrying on the struggle for 
freedom, and from time to time ’we have not hesitated to be guided by dictators. 
Even during the ])crio(ls intervening between various movements, we could not fully 
follow democratic* luinciplcs. Even England, known as the birth-place of dcmo(‘.racy, 
substitutes a coalition ministry, on the basis of du‘tatorslup, in times of war. Our 
Congress organization can be compared with the Fascist. J’arty of Italy, the Nazi 
Party of Germany and the Conimmiisfc Party of Uussui, although they have cmbnu‘od 
violence and we are wedded to tiie creed of non-violence. All the inhal)itiints of Italy 
are not Fascists, the entire German public is not Nazi, ucit.hcr arc all Russians 
Communists ; yet almost all Italians, Gormans ami Russians have faith in their res- 
pective parties. Every Indian is lua. a four anna member of t.hc C-ongross, yet all 
Indians arc with the Congress* Mahatma Gamlhi occupies the same position among 
Congressmen as that hold by Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler among Nazis and 
Btalin among Communists. 

Hio Oongi|ess as at present constituded, is the creation of hlahai.ma Gandhi. 
Its aims and objects and the means of attaining them, namely, truth ami mm- 
violcncc, liave been laid down by him. The various struggles for imlepcmlence initiat- 
ed during the past twenty years were started, carried on ami terminated in aecordaiiec 
with his dictates. True, the Mahatma has no sjieeific ]>lac*e assigne<l to him in the 
mitten constitution of the Congress, but he will deny that a priu*ti<*e has grown up 
to elect as the Congress President the person upon whom Mahatma Gamliii’s (*hoi(*c 
falls and for the President to nominate on liis Working Oommittt^e most.ly those 
approved by Gandliiji. In brief, helms been all in all in the Congress. J^amlit 
Jawaharlal Neliru declared the other day in Europe tliat (buuUiiji is even greater 
^an the Congress. The President of this year was right wlien he said recently tliai 
it would be a tragedy if he got the coufidcnce of others but failoil to win the eon- 
fidenee of the greatest man of India. 

To-day we have assembled hero under peculiar circumstances. Mahatmaji has 
declared the election of this yearns President as liis own defeat. It is also staled that 
the new programme is to resort to direct action on(‘C again, if necessary, after giving 
six months’ ultimatum to the British Government. 1 jdead ignorance of secrets, but 
as far as I am aware, Maliatma Gamllii or any of his colleagues has never expresswi 
himself in favour of accepting tlic Federal part of the Government of India A<du If 
this position is conceded— and I have no reason to suspect oilicrwise— I make bold to 
say that the issue before us is quite simple. A struggle against Federation is a fore- 
gone conclusion. What remains for decision is the time and the manner of initiating 
the campaign. I hope that the fight will bo a non-violent one. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the Acharya of non-violcnco and knows I)est the lethnique 
of ihe non-vmlmt straggle. It is, thesreforo, naturally oxpceUHi tliat it should bo loft 
tothegoi^ old teacher to decide, when and how tho next fight should bo started. 
As a matter of f^t, struggle is Mrpjdy in progress. The federation is design^ 
It sompuse Inoiaa btatos and the British provinces. Tho majority of the Bn^tish 
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provinces arc under the control of the Congress to-day. If I have correctly followed 
the views of the rrcsidont, 1 think his desire is to extend the Congress regime also 
over the remaining provinces. Oundhiji has already started the struggle m Indian 
states. Tlie country will he the gainer if, as I have stated above, the Congress 
setmres control over the remaining provinces and throws its full weight in the 
struggle to win the light in Indian Btates. I have not the least doubt that Mahatmaji 
will himself give a new turn to the struggle at the opportune moment, and what the 
rrcsideul wants to-day will surely happen io-inorrow. 

I admire the enthusiasm of those who arc impatient to give a fight. In politics 
enthusiasm alone, however, docs not bring success ; confidence in the accredited leader 
and discipline are essential. The strength gained by the country under the leader- 
ship of IMahatma Caiulhi during the iiast twenty years is unprecedented in our 
political history. Like a tried (Jcncral several times he asked us to march forward, 
and wlnui ne(‘Ossary he slowed down our ])aec, and at times cried halt. Under his 
guidan(*c we have not st.amhle<l yet, and there is no reason why we should deviate 
from the path so far followed by us. 

The Presidential Address 

Tlic following is the text of the Presidential Address of Sj. S 2 ibhas Chandra 
Bose : — 

“Comrade (•hairnian, sister and brother delegates,— 

“I thank you fnmi the bottom of my heart for the great honour you have 
done me by re-electing me to the 3h*csidential Chair of the Indian National 
Congress ami also for the warm and cordial weh'omc you have given me here 
at Triimri. It is time that, at my request, you have had to dispense with some 
of the jK>mp that is usual on such occasions— But I feci that that enforced step 
has not taken away one iota of the warmth and cordiality of your reception 
and I hope that nobody will regret the curtailment of it on this occasion. 

“Friends, before I proceed any further, I shall voice your fedings by ex- 
pressing our joy at the succ-ess of Mahatma Gandhi’s mission to Bajkot and the 
termination of his fast in consequence thereof. The whole counti’y now feels 
happy and tremendously relieved. 

“Friends, this year promises to be an abnormal or extraordinary one in 
many ways. I'lie I’rcsidcntial election this time was not of a humdrum type, 
llie election was followed by sensational developments, culminating in the resig- 
nation of twelve out of the fifteen members of the Working Committee, headed 
by vBardar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Aza<l and Mr. Bajcndra Prasad. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru, 
though ho did not form idly resign, issued a statement which led everybody to 
bolieve that lie had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripuii Congress, the events 
at Rajkot forced Midiatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of a fast unto death. 
And then the President arrived at Tripuri a sick man. It will, therefore, be 
in the fitness of things if the Presidential Address this year can claim to be a 
departure from i)recedent in the matter of its length. 

“Friends, you are aware that the Wafdist delegation from Egypt have 
arrived in our midst as the guests of the Indian National Congress. You will 
join me iu according the most hearty welcome to all of them. We are extremely 
happy that they found it possible to accept our invitation and make the voyage 
to India. We are only sorry that political exigencies in Egypt did not permit 
the President of the Wafd, Mustapha Nalias Pasha, to personally lead this dele- 
gation. Having had the privilege of knowing personally the Pi'esident and the 
leading members of the Wafdist Party, my joy to-day is all the greater. Once 
agmn I offer them, on behalf of our countrymen, a most hearty and cordial 
welcome. 

“Since we met at Haripura in February 1938, several significant events have 
taken place in the international sphere. The most important of these is the 
Mimich Fact of September 1938, which implied an abject surrender to Nazi Ger- 
many on tile part of the Western Powers, France and Great Britain. As the 
result of this, France ceased to be a dominant power in Europe and the hege- 
moncy passed into the hands of Germany without a shot being fired. In more 
recent times, the gradual collapse of the Kepublican Government in Spain seems 
to have added to the strength and prestige of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, 
The so-called Democratic Powers, Franco and Great Britain, have joined Italy 
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and Germany in conspirinji; to eliminate Soviet Pussia 
for tlie time bein.i;’. lUit how lon^ will that ho iH>ssihlc '' 
and Great Uritain gained by trying to humiliate Ihit^sia. 

“There i« no doubt that as tlic result of the recent, international dovelo])- 
ments in Europe as well as in Asia, Pritish and French imperialism have iweived 
a considerable setback in tlic matter of strength and prestige. 

‘‘Coining to home politics, in view of my ill-health, I shall <‘Outent myself with 
referring only to a fc\v important problems. In the first place, I must, give a clear 
and unequivocal cx]n*es8iou to what I have been fooling for sometimes past, nanicly, 
that the lime has come for us to raise the issue of b\Yaraj and submit our Ktitioual 
Demand to the British Government in the form of an ultimatum. The time is long 
past when we could have adopted a tiassive attitude and waited for the Federal 
Bcheme to be imiioscd on us. The problem no longer is as to when the Federal 
Scheme will be forced down our throats. 

“The problem is as to 'what we should do if the Federal Bcheme is conveniently 
shelved for a few years till peace is stabilised in Europe. There is no doubt that 
once there is stable peace in Europe, whether through a Four-l*ower Fact or through 
some other means- Great Britain witli adopt a strong Empire policy. The fact that 

is now showing some signs of trying to conciliate the Arabs as against the 
Jews in Palestine is because she is feeling herself weak in the international sphere. 
In my opinion, therefore, we should submit our National Dcniand to thc^ British 
Government in the form of an ultimatum and give a certain time-limit within 
which a reply is to be exiicctcd. If xiorcidy is rcceivcil witluii this period, or if an 
unsatisfactory rcidy is received, we sliould icsort to such sanctions as wc possess in 
order to enforce oiir National Demand. 

“The sanction that we ])osschs to-day is IMass Civil Disobedience or Batyagraha, 
And the British Ciovcriimcnt to-dny arc not in a position to face major conlUct 
like an All-India Satyagralia for a long peniod. It grieves mo to find that there arc 
people in the Congress who are so pcssmiialic as to think that the time is not ripe 
for a major assault on British Impcrmlisni. But looking at the situation in a 
tlioroughly realistic manner, I do not see the slightest giound for pessimism. With 
the Congress in power in eight Provinces, the strength and prestige ol our national 
organisation have gone up. The mass nunciucut has made considcrahlc lu’udway 
throughout British India. And last but not least, tluM*o is an uupreccdent(‘d 
awakening in the Indian Btates. What more opportune momiait could we find in 
our national history for a final advaii<-c in the <Uicction of Bwaraj particularly 
when the international situation is favourable to us ? 

“Bpoakiiig as a col d-h Lock led realist, ! may say tluit all tb.o facts of the 
present-day situation arc so nunh to our udvanlag<i that one slioiiUl entertain the 
highest degree of optimism, if only we sink our tliiror(‘n<'cs, pool our resources and 
put our full weight in the national struggle, we can make onr attack on British 
imperialism irresistible. 

“Shall wc have the poliiiiail foresight to make the most of our ]ires('nt favoura- 
ble iiosition or shall wc miss lliis oiiportunity, which is a rare opportunity in the 
life of a nation 

“I have already referred to the awakening in India ami to (he awakening in the 
Indian States. I am definitely of the view that we should revise our attitude towards 
the Btates as defined by the liun]>uvu Gongress resolution. That resolution, as you 
are aware, put a ban on ceitaiu forms of activity in the Btate.s hchig conducted in 
the name of tlic Gongress. Under that resolution neither Parliamentary work nor 
the struggle against the work (?) shouhl bo carried on in the name of the Gongress ; 
but since Haripura much has liap]ienciL To-day wo find that the i^iramounl l*owe.r 
is in league with State authorities in most phiees. In sii<*h circa mstanecs, should 
we of the Congress not draw closer to tlic people of the States ? 

*T have no doubt in my mind as to what our duty is to-<lay. Besides lifting 
the above ban, the work of guiding (ho popular movemont in the Btat.es for Givil 
Liberty and Besponsiblo Govcriimeut should he conducted by the Working Oommit- 
toc on a comprehensive and systematic basis. The work so far done lias been of a 
piece-meal nature, and there has hardly been any system or plan Inihind it. But the 
time has come when the Working OommlLlcc should assume Uiis responsibility and 
dtoharge it in a comprehensive and systematic way and, if ne(*esBary, apimint a 
^cial Sub-Committee for the purpose. The fullest use should bo made of the 
guidaneo and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and of the co-oticratioa of the All- 
IxtMsi States Peoples^ Oonfercnce* 
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‘‘I hiwo v(‘ri‘rrt‘»l t'iuTun* to tlio |ul\is;ibiluy of onr inakiiii^ the final {ulvan<‘e 
in the dirornou of ^^N\arni, O’iuit will nnvd 'adrquatn propnuition. In tlio firnt 
wo hliall havo to t.iUo to nolilostly roinovo whattwor oornnaion or 

woakm‘s^ has oiiloiod in onr tanks, larL'olv <luo to tlui luro of power. Next, wo 
shall have to woik in v iost* <m» o}*oration with all anli-iuiperialisi, oru'auisations in 
tlu* oonnti >— 1 artioularlv tln‘ Ki>an movoinent and the Trtule rnion movement. 
All tlio ladifal okant'uis in tht‘oonntiy^ innsl work in (dose harmony and eo- 
oi'ovalion and fllorts of all anti-imi eiiuHst oraanisalions must eoiivorj*;o in the 
diivetion of a tlnal a^-auit on ^hi*l^h imponalisnu 

“Friends, ti^-day the atmosphere within the Oon^'ress is elouded and dis- 
sensions ha\4* appeao'd. ^lanv t»f onr frimid^ are oonse<iiu*ntly feeling' de]n*osscd 
ami tiispirited. Hui I am itmornaihio optinns^ dlie <*h>ud tlnit yon sec to-day 
is a ^»a^'^ule <nu'. I Inoo faith ui the i»alnoiism ut my eounlrymen. I am sure 
that, ht'fore lone', wo .-.'aall ho aide to tide o\oi the t»ro.H*ut tUllioultios aiul restore 
unily w'Uhin <mr ranks. 

“A soim'wlmi similar situation had arisim at the time of the (lava (\)n|j,i'ess 
in hlA» and then'att<’r, wlum lieshhandlui Pasand Faiidit Motilal Nehru of hallovve(l 
memoi’N s{arh‘<I tin* .'^awraj l\'iri). May the spirit of my late (iuni, of (ho revered 
iMolilarand of (lie other piyai sons ot India ui-nitire mi in the piosiail erisis, and 
I^lulnUma (landhi. who is jiill with us^ auide and assist our nation ami helj) the 
Coiij^ress out ol (In' I'ri'seni tainde this is my eainesl piaun*. Vando Mataram.” 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day Triimri llth. March 1039 

T^proarioim socnes marked to-day’s prooeiulinjis of the si'ssion. iVIr. if/. S, Aney 
moved liiat, in view of the uUirnun,ic state of the Fresideiil’s health, the 
eoushloratiou of the resolntiou on the elarifieution of the misiimlerstand- 
inji; (hat had arisen out of the Presidential elcotioip should he referred lo the A, I, 
0. (k for disiuisal at. soiim future date. 

This was greeted by loud shouts of “no, no’’ from a section of the delegates 
and the prm'etHlings were iuterrti]>ted for a few minutes, 

IMr. Aiu‘y, who was eoustantly Interniptah stated that it was not necoPsai7 
for him to make any spcctdi at all. They had listened to the eoadition of health 
of the j’reshlent and he was sure that they would carry his motion unanimously. 
(Shouts of ""no” and “witlulriuv the resolution” from a secliou of the irouso.) 

i^uidit (L B Punf, speaking next, exidniued that j\Ir. Aney’s resolution sought 
to n.*for llic iirst resolution ]msseil hy the Subjects Commitloc to the All India Con- 
gress Committee. The delegates might recall that the resolution referred to state- 
ments made during tlm }’reH*uh‘atial election. Tluj delegates had the fullest authority 
to decide whotlior the matter should he distmssed in the open session now or be 
referred lo the All-India Congress Committee for disi>osal. Bo far as he himself 
was concerned, ho was in agreement with hlr. Ancy’s proposal. Everyone was, at 
present., anxious about the Icastrapathi’s health and ever^^ono was anxious that he 
should recover as soon as possible. If Mr. Aney’s proposal was accepted, it was 
|K)ssibIe to remove the IVcsidont immediately to the hospital at Jubbulpur. (renewed 
shouts of '*no, no” and “withdraw the jcsohition” from a section of the 
House). It was also the wish of all loaders, said Pandit Pant, tliat the 
resolution should bo referred to the All-Indm Congress Commiitee and not 
distiussed in the open sossioir. 

Mmdana Ahid Kulam Azad then put the motion to the House and after count- 
ing hands twice, docitircd hlr. Anoy’s propostd carried by a clear majority, 
Bengal delegates voting against it. This was the signal for ujiroanoixs scenes. 

Following the dexdaration of llie result of voting on Mr. Ancy^^t proposal, there 
were repeated shouts of “no, no, withdraw” from a section of the House which 
w'cre more or less eonfinocl to the Bengal delegates’ enclosure. The uproar increased 
in vigour and within a few minutes, that section of the delegates and some visitors 
found their way into the open gangway in front of the rostrum. 

‘Tnquilah Zindabad”, “vSarat Chandra Bosc-ki-Jai”, “Subhas Babii-ki-Jai” and 
such other slogans were raised by the crowd that had gathered and continued to 
rend Ihc air as Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru stood up to explain that if they demanded 
a ix)ll on Mr. Ancy’s proposal, it could be done only to-morrow in the Bubjects 
Committee pandal. His voice was drowned in the uproar but still he persisted, 
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Other leaders came on the rostrum and hurruMl consultations wore hold. Ihit 
the crowd continuod to shout and cverytime Mr. Nehru attempted to speak, there 
were renewed shouts, making:? it impossible for him to pro»‘ood. The vast 
p^athering outside and those gathcrcil in front of the rostrum were, however, sitting 
in perfect order. 

The impasse continued for over an hour, hlr. Jawaharlal Nehru all the while 
standing in front of the microphone. He bowed more than once in appeal to the 
crowd to listen to him but they did not respond and oontinucil to stand and 
shout, some shaking their clenched lists at him. 

At last, hir. Sarat Boso came to the microphone and asked the crowil 
to sit down, which they did and later, on his apponl went back to the enclosure. 
Mr. Nehru again came to the microphone and, amidst confusion again, startc‘l to 
address ilie gathering. 

Mr. Jaioaharlal Nehru, whose patience ap]>oarod to be nearly exhausted, was 
heard talking to Mr. Barat Hose excitedly. IMr. Nehru persisted in addressing tlie 
gathering and, after a few minutes, ap]>eared to have got control over the situation. 
Iho uproar subsided gradually and excepting for occasional interruptions the entire 
audience settled down. 

After a few minutes, there was complete order, and in perfect silence, the vast 

f athering heard one of the most im\)assioiicd aiul feeling si>occhcs from Mr. 

awaliarlal Nehru, whose voice was faltering and who was brimming over with feel- 
ing. Ke made a supreme appeal for discipline and chastised the recalcitrant dele- 
gates, rcpcatcilly remiinling them that they hail done the greatest injury to tie 
Congress by their exhibition of temper and indiscipline. 

Mr. Nehru spoke in all for about forty-five minutes, both in Hindustani and 
English. Ho said, “I am afraid I Jiavc tried the paiion{‘c of the House for a long 
time now. I did not come here to make a speech or discuss this or that 
question. I simply came here to explain the position which the Ih’csident 
wanted me to exidain. You will remember that votes were taken on Mr. 
Alley’s resolution aiitl ^laulana Balicb had declared that it liad l>cen ]>asscd. 
There was some protest from a certain section of the House aiul 
there was a good deal of shouting. The President was clear in his mind as 
to the result and I came to tell you that, if you dosiro to have a (livision, 
certainly there will be a division. Every facility would be given, so that t.herc 
would bo no doubt as to how many voted on this sulo and how many on the other. 
I came here only to tell you that. As it was inconvenient to have a division here, 
as the delegates were mixed up with visitors, it w'as desirable to arrange the voting 
to take place in the Subjects Committee paudal either to-night or to-morrow. I 
was askeil to convey this to you and I came to the microphone. For some reason, 
which I have not been able to fathom, a section of the House started that uproar. 
I do not know whether I liave ofFcudcd you, or you felt that I have oUendcd you. 
It is a great grief to mo to see such a sight. 

“May I add a few words? We have hoard for a long time about (*orUvin 
indiscipline in the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi has been wTiting about it. In 
fact, to-day in the Bubjects Committee, we talkal aiiout this cpicslioh. It is obvioim 
that the Congress could function only if it is an cllicicnt and disciplined organisation. 
We talk and we think of the gi*eat struggle before us, the great struggle that is 
developing in India. Borne of us Uiibk in terms of an carli(‘r struggle, some 
perhaps of a struggle at a later date. But all of us think in terms of the great 
struggle ahead. We arc growing stronger day by day. I’liis organisation is growing 
and it is stronger to-day than wliat it has ever been. (Cheers from a large section 
of the audience.) Everything depends u^ion you and I and all of us w^ho arc tied 
together by the Congress.’' 

Proceeding, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru referred to disunity and communal 
disttirbances, particularly in his province, and said that it was the communal 
question which stood in the way of India’s independence. “Are we to start now 
within our own ranks, wifcliin our own organisation, this kind of mutual conflict?” 
he asked. shudder to think what the consequence would he.” 

*Tf you read the articles which Oandhiji has wiltton during the last month, 
you will see a certain agony of soul in it. You will notice the pain in them. 
You may agree or disagree with what Gandhiji had written, but Uandhiji writes 
from. Ms heart. Why is it so ? Because he is to-day fully conscious of the coming 
struggle. He is preparing for it. Ho wants the Congress and the country to be 
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ready Cor it. When ho sees that wo indulge in tall talks and that indiscipline 
spreads, his own instruincni is getting rusty and he feels for it. lie talks about 
corruption and indiscipline, because the time is very near when I and you will be 
put to the test. (Subdued cheers and clapping.) Therefore, it is time to be united 
and discii)lined. It is a grievous sight, a painful sight to see some of our comrades 
bhoiiting and coining out of their enclosures. The very same people have to 
inarch witix us, shoulder to shoulder, and have to prepare for the struggle. It was 
a painful sight ; yet I tell you that in my heart, I welcome it most.” 

IMr. Nehru ap]ioared to be overcome with emotion at this stage and his 
voice faltered. Ho saitl: “After all, many of us present hero have devoted a large 
portion of our lives to the service of this great organisation and we have been 
workin‘>; shoulder to shoulder all these years. During all these years, this is the 
hrst time I have witiiosscd such a scene. During more than a quarter of a century— 
an I I am sure there are many others whose service to the country and the 
Congrc.ss are much longer than mine and they have served more than what I have 
done— I do not know how many of you remember such a scene. Dining the last 
twenty-six years, I have attended the Indian National Congress year after year; 
I have never seen such a scene, though I ha^'c seen many strange things. 


‘T beg of you lo understand the true implications of what has happened. 
It docs not matter, if it is a small thing or a big one. We all get excited. I too 
get e\:<‘it.od very otton. 1 fool soiTy for it afterwards. I apologise for it afterwards. 
I know my own weakness. We have gpt to take a lesson from such happenings 
and iacid(’nts. The main tiling is this. We have to learn a lesson from this 
imddent. Wo should not allow such things to happen again. If we have fully 
realised that this kind of thing does weaken the Congress and if we have learned that 
lesson, it is well. Otherwise all our talk, all our struggle for the past so many 
years will be a vain attempt. 

I\Ir. tlawaharlal Noliru’s speech in English (reported above) was preceded by a 
Hindustani speech. Coming immediately after the uproarious scenes, Mr. Nehru 
was speaking with excitement and declared that a couple of hundred people could 
not have prevented him from speaking, even if he had to wait till to-morrow 
morning. “1 will bo before you until I am able to say what I have got to say. 
You (^an continue to shout it you like. You know how things placed before the 
Congress are dctddod iiy a majority. Ilie question before the House was dmded by 
sm‘,h a majority and a lumdfiii of delegates cannot try to stop the ju’occctlings after 
the majority had given its vcriUct. This is not democracy. This is goondaism. 
This is Fascism. This is neither Bocialism nor Democracy. (Loud cheers from all 
over the amphitheatre). Warming up, Mr. Nehru declared, “A lakli of fieople were 
waiting and wasting their time for the proceedings to go on, but hardly fifty or 
hundred people prevented the TU'occcdings.” 


Tn a milder tone, Mr. Nehru proceeded to explain why he wanted to speak. 
All that ho wanted to convey was that in response to the demands by a certain 
'siK'tion of the House, Matilana Azad had decided to i^ermit voting to take place in 
the Bubicct.s Commit.toc pan dal to-mon*ow. iMr. Nehru added ^ that so many 
proposals were made during the discussion yesterday before the Subjects Committee 
for intensifying our struggle, “You talked of six months’ ultimatum. You talked 
of intensifying the struggle. If we arc to succeed, if we are to translate our words 
into action, it cannot be done with an indiscipiined mob behind us. It would not 
be possible to fight British Imperialism with the stx*ongth of a mob” (Ringing and 
prolonged chceis). Proeceding, Mr. Nehru said that possibly by now, some of those 
who had participated in the uproar wore regi'Otting it. It was possible that they had 
been misled. Continuing, Mr. Nehru said ^If I have risen to my present heights, 
it is entirely duo to you. If you want, you^ can pull me down. It is in your hands 
to do so. Greatness really comes from service and not by personal considerations. 
The organisation is greater tlian personalities.” Mr. Nehru then proceeded to speak 
in English, after which Mr, Aney sought the leave of the House to withdraw his 
proposition. , , , , 

Pandit <?, P. Pant said that he had agreed to Mr. Aney’s proposition in 
the present circumstances. Mr. Subhas Bose was seriously ill and his (the speaker’s) 
resolution could not be discussed in a proper atmosphere. He was also toM that 
the Bengal delegates ’would welcome his agreeing to the proposition and it was 
with a view to please them and not to avoid a voting that he had agreed to its 
being referred to the A. I. 0. 0. If the Bengal delegates wanted a discussion, he 
had no objection. 
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Mi\ M, S. A)tcy then rose to w’ithdnuv his resolution, lie said, *T am before 
you to ask your ]>crinissi()n to 'withdraw the resolution whieli I movetl a short while 
ago. In doing so, I wish to make a brief statement. I felt that something sliould 
bo done to jmt a stop to the discussion of the lesolution in which the Drosident 
directly or indirectly was concerned. I felt that, in the present state of health of the 
Ih'esident, we should not discuss this resolution. Theiefore, I suggested that the 
matter be referred to the A, 1. C. 0. and 1 must make, it clear that the suggestion 
was my own. 1 did not consult any of my Bengal friends. I made this su'ggc‘Stion 
after a good deal of consideration and some of the loaders concerned readily agieed 
to it. 1 came forward to get it approved by you. ]\Iy main object uas to give 
satisfaction to onr Bengal friends in particular and oliiers who arc interested in the 
healtli of the rxesident. I made this endeavour and in view of the op]iosition to my 
resolution from some of our comrades and in view of the disturbed coudil.ions 1 
tliink it is proper that I should -withdraw this resolution. As the resolution has 
already been declared carried by the President, I have to rc<iucst you, dclegatcB, to 
allow me to withdraw it. I have, no doubt, that you realise the need for my with- 
drawling it. Once I withdraw this resolution, the situation will ease and the procee- 
dings can go on.” 

Mr. Aney's request for withdraw^al of the resolution \vas put to tlic House and 
carried. Thereafter, resolutions welcoming the Egyptian delegation and expressing 
sympathy with China weie ]»ut from the Chair and passed. The Chair also moved a 
condolence resolution (pai^scd eai-lier by the Subjects Committee) and this was passed. 

The National Demand 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain then moved the resolution on the National Demand. 

Mr. Jai Pi’akash Narain said that it n most vital resolution and rofcried to 
the Tmlei'cndcncc resolution ]msscd at the Lahore (\')ngress. The goal of indej^cn- 
dence was far aw'ay, but the struggle of had taken India a good deal forward 

and Congress Ministiics hud helped them to organise au<l uplift Avorkevs and 
peasants. ‘Weai’e, however, convinced that the Fcdcial part of the Constitution 
contained in the Government of India Act, lOoo, does not part with any vital powers. 
Therefore, avg have declared that any attempt to imposo this Federal scheme on 
India will meet AVith determined oi>position. The h'ederal scheme is only one aspotd 
of the question. Tlic bigger and fundamental question is hoAV to win Ircedom and 
establish SAvai-aj for India. Hence this resolution.” 

The speaker refenred to the aAA'akening among the pcO])lo in the Indian Rlatcs 
and said that they were confident that in any future struggle for freedom, one-third 
of the Indians living in the Indian States Avould fight, shoulder to shoulder, Avith 
their brethren in British India. The speaker asscrte<l that no struggle could bo 
successful until and unless the Congress was united. 

Continuing, !Mr. Narain referred to the uproarious scenes in the House earlier 
and said that the demonstration showed the weakest link in the chain. “It makes 
me hang down my head in shame, particularly in view of the fact tlmt wo have 
some prominent visitors from Egypt amongst us this evening. What is the impres- 
sion they will carry about us Avilh them V Tlic demonstralorw arc neither true to 
the Congress nor to the country, 1 am eoufidont that Avith a will to strengthen 
ourselves, avo shall be able to eliminate such persons from the Congress, A dilfer- 
enco in principle cannot be settled by a show of lists. On behalf of the Kxna- 
lists and Oonimunists, I hep of you, beg of the Prosulcnt, JMiiulana Azatl aiul iVfr, 
Jawahaiial Kelaru to pardon us for this evening's unruly and uiulomocratie 
demonstrations.” 

Acharya Narendra seconding the rcsolutiun, said that the object of the 
resolution was to prepare the country for the struggle for frecKlom, ))ut frocihim could 
not hOAVCA^cr', be won witliout unity. Ho deeply deplored the cveiiing^s hajqieaings 
and said that the demonstrators should have considered the ]>reseucco£ the Egyjytian 
Del^ation among tliem. unless this unruly and hidiscipUncd element was cUminat- 
cd, he asserted that there was no chance of success for them. They must organise 
themselves in putting their house in order. lie emphasised the na'd for them to 
look into their weaknesses and remedy them immediately as otherwise the power and 
position that the Congress had attained Avould be undermined and dcstroyco. 

Mr, Sarat Bo$e, opposing the resolution, said that it had been his desire to 
send amendments to the resolution, but his preoccupation with the President's illness 
prevented him from doing so. He had also not exj^ected the resolution to come 
np and hence he had not been able to move the amendments he wanted to# 
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“This resolution contains nothing but words, incfTectivc words, which do not 
lay down any plan of action, words which do not g;ivc. our ]ieoplc any lead”, added 
Mr. Bose. “The first four paragra[)hs of the resolution repeated what we have been 
saying in every session dining the last few years and also at every meeting of the 
Working Committee and the All India Congress Committee.” 

Mr. Barat Bose expected the framers of tiie resolution to realise that the time 
had come to give a dehuite lead to the peo})le but he had to confess that his expecta- 
tions had been rudely shaken. *’L)o you want to postpone this struggle till all 
the people are united ? If that is what the resolution means, it will be more 
honest to say, ‘Let us abandon our fight’. Let us not deceive our people.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose, continuing, said that self determination tor a peoide was the 
universally accepted principle in the modem world. This princi])le had been 
applied in the ease of many countries and tlie map of the workl had changed 
considerably since 1918 and yet the apidication of this principle had been denied 
to India, With its hoary civilisation, with its distinct culture and traditions and 
its fundamental unity, India had been denied this right. The Government of 
India Act was a negation of this principle. 

Mr. Barat Bose continued : “It is time we ask the British Government in no 
uncertain teims whether they arc piepared to concede the principle of self- 
determination to India. In older to enable them to give us a categorical reply 
to our demands, we should fix a time limit so that we may be able to consider 
the question at the next session of the Congress, It would be better to give six 
months’ time but it may be even one year, as we will be meeting only next year. 
Having regard to the fact that the Congress is in power in eight provinces, having 
regard to the fact that the States’ subjects are definitely moving towards 
responsible government and civil liberties and having regard to the international 
situation, I have no doubt that the result will be obvious. A treaty will have to 
be drawn up between the British Government and the Congress. If the rejily 
is unsatisfactoi7 or inadequate or no reply is received, it is my humble submission 
that the Congress should then resort to such sanction as it can impose.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose suggested that the Congress should take the necessary steps, 
both in parliamentary as w^ell as extra-parliamentary affairs, and propai’C tlie 
country for “the fight.” The Congress Ministries in the eight ])rovinces could 
create a deadlock. “Do you think that the British administration can go on in 
India if the eight Trovincial Govcinmcnts resign ? If the Congress Ministiies 
resign, naturally non -Con gross provinces also will have to follow suit and march 
abreast with ns in our attack on British Imj^crialism.” Mr. Bose asked, in 
conclusion, if they were not adopting a I'olicy of drift by passing this resolution. 
“If we do not adopt a firm line of action, ive shall be betraying our people and 
will be accused of betraying the cause of the counti 7 .” 


Mr. Bharadtcaj supported the resolution. Mr. A. if. Azad supporting the reso- 
lution, said that the younger sci*tion in the Congress was ready to take orders. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking next, said that the resolution has been unani- 
mouBly passed by the Subjects Committee. He was, therefore, surprised to find 
opposition to the resolution from Mr. Barat Bose. He could not understand Mr. 
Bose’s opposition. Mr. Bose had said that the resolution contained nothing 
but words. Mr. Ndiru wanted to know what Mr. Bose’s own amendment 
contained except empty words. The language used by Mr. Bose was one 
which India was accustomed to use twenty years ago. . . , , 

Mr. Nehru held Unit they could not escape the struggle even if they desired 
it but he was opposed to tlie ultimatum tactics suggested by Mr. Sarat Bose. In 
me first place, they would be deceiving themselves if they thought that they could 
win their freedom n*om the British Government by using bombastic phrases and 
words. Then again, the ultimatum idea would give a chance to the enemy to 
prepare himself. As for Mr. Sarat Bose’s contention that the Congress Goveinments 
should create deadlocks, Mr. Nehru said that deadlocks could help the Congress 
to some extent, but they could not certainly solve their main problem of winning 


the freedom of the country. . j * icr o x » 

Mr, Jatprakash Narain, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sarat Bose’s 
opposition was like a stab from behind. Mr, Narain alluded the plan of ^ action 
foimulated by mutual consent with Mr, Barat Bose and said that the idea of 
incorporating an ultimatum clause had been deleted from ihat plan. 

Mr. Sarat Bose, intervening, denied having agreed to delete the ultimatum 
clause. The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority. 
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‘‘Corruption” in Elections 

Mr. Sri Pfakana^ tlicroaftcr, moM'd his resolution on “t‘orruplu>ii”, 'which 
was ])asHC(l by the Subjocls Ooiumittce this nii>rnin.u. He pointtnl t)ui ho\v recently 
there had been many reports ot' boj^us mombtu-ships at CNm^rt'ss elections and 
oilier malpractices. They could not prc]tare the country fora strnjijilo unless they 
were unitcu and orj^anised. Pwndit Nekhiram l^hurma sccondeil the resolulu>n, 
which was earried iinanimously. The proeccdiivjLS then terminated. 

Third Day —Tripuri— 12th. March 1930 
Faith in Mahatma Gandhi 

The third day’s session o£ tlic Congress was resumed at. 1) a.nn to-day in the 
Subjects Oomniittoc paudaL JMaiUana Ahul Kulnm Azad presided. Only delegates 
and the Press were admitted. Elaborate arrangements had been made to ]>rovent 
a repetition of last night’s uproarious scenes, fc^trong vohmtoer forces wore 
statioDicd all round and inside the pandal to maintain ortlcr. The delegates were 
seated in sei>arate enclosures according to litovincos. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant formally moved his resolution. He said that 
after what had ha]^i)cned yesterday, he had no hciirt to speak and therefore 
requested the House to pass it. The following is the text of the resolution : 

“The Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme in the past t.wenty years under the 
guidance of Mahatma Uandhi and is definitely of the opinion that there should 
DC no break in these policies, and that these should coutinne to govern the Congress 
programme in the future. 

“The Congress exi>rosses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned during last year, and regrets that any aspersions should have 
been east against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact tliat hlahatma (Uindhi alone ('an lead the Congr(*ss and 
the country to victory during such a crisis, the (.\)ngn'ss regards it as imperative 
that the Executive Authoriiy of the Congress should c{unmaiid his iin])licit 
confidence and requests the Pn^sident to nominate iht‘ W'orking Comiuittec for the 
ensuing year in accordance with the wishes of Candliiji,” 

Dr. Oadgil scended the resolution with a speech. 

Mr, K. Nariman moved that in view of the alarming stall', of the 
President’s health, the considevalion of Pandit Panl.’s resolution be poHt.]K)ncd till 
the President was in a fit condition to attend the meeting (cries of “no, no” and 
counter cries), hir. Nariman asked the delegates not to be swayed either by political 
or party considerations. He appealed to Uic delegates on considerations of humanity 
not to proceed with the resolution in the absence of the President who had come 
all tlic wity to Tripuri risking Ids life despite the advice of his dtKdors. Tlie 
resolution in (luestion directly concerned the l’resuh»nt, and it was highly improper 
to debate it in his absence, partituilarly when ho was seriously ill. While dct)loruig 
last night’s demonstrations, Mr. Nariman asked the I louse if it was right because 
a few overmen tlrusias tic pcoide witli mistaken notions staged demonstrations that 
they should discuss this resolution. Mr, Nariman, in coiudusion, said that ho liid 
not want the resolution to be shelved, but dcsirtnl only that the consideration of the 
resolution must be postponed, lie appealed to the House to consider bis 
proposition dispassionately (cries of “no, no^’). 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that he had admitted Mr. Nariman’s 
proposition and would put it to the vote of the House. Jfc did not consider it 
necessary to have any discussion on Mr. Nariman’s proi> 08 ition. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant said that some peoide had asked him what 
bis view was on Mr. Nariman’s motion. Ho wanted to make it clear tliat bo was 
definitely opposed to it as it would serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. Narima>i$ motion was then put to the vote and, on a show of hands, it 
was declared lost. 

^ Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment seeking the deletion of tlic 
portion rdating to “asi)ersions” and in the last paragraph, wanting to substitute 
the words M^atma Oaiidhi’s guidance and co-operation as in the past” instead 
m the words in the original resolution as passed by ibo Subjects Committee. 
TCbe Sardar said tbat the re-dection of Mr. Subbas Obandra Bose as tbe 
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Congress President was not a vote of censure against members of the 
Working Committee. In his opinion, there could have been no better Working 
Committee. The resolution now before the House was tantamount to a "^"ote of 
censure on the delegates who voted for the re-election of Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose 
as tlie Congress President ag,-inst the wishes of some members of the Working 
Committee. The S]^eakcr had no doubt tliat Mahatma Gandhi was above parties 
and bickerings and he did not want this resolution. He had also no doubt thgt 
Mahatma Gandhi could continue to give his guidance and co-operation even 
without this resolution. This was an attempt to exploit the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It was an injustice to Mahatma Gandhi to use his name and cx]>loit it^ in 
this manner. (Cries of “No, no”). The Working Committee could not lose sight 
of the fact that as much as one-third of the total strength of the Subjects 
Committee has voted against it. Formerly, those who diftcred from the Working 
Committee were not more than thirty. If they persisted in their present attem)>t, 
it would mean dividing the Congress into two sections which would not be in the 
inteiests of tlie country and the Congress. 


Mr. Bharadwaj moved an amendment, seeking the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “asi^ersions”. He maintained that the resolution had been conceived m 
a partisan spirit and meant an indirect vote of censure on the President. Ho 
asked the leaders to take note of the growing discontent among the rank and file 
in the Congress, jiarticularly after the acce] dance of odice and warned them 
against aggravating this feeling of discontent. Yesterday’s demonstrations clearly 
showed that tliere were people in the Congress who were neither Leftists nor 
Eigli lists. They had made their enti 7 into the Congress somehow or oilier. He 
condemned yesterday’s demonstrations and uproarious scenes and declared ^that 
his group would do its utmost to prevent such demonstrations in future. Our 
position is very diflicult, because we cannot be a jiarty to such demonstrations and 
yet the Eightists would not listen to them.” The amendment aimed at unitiug 
them all together. Mr. Bharadwaj added : “We are ]>repared to accept the clause 
relating to the Working Committee being nominated with the a^iproval of Maliatma 
Gandhi, but our request is that this clause relating to aspersions should be 

omitted.” ^ , tit -i • ^ 

Mr. Nariman moved an amendment slating that the working Committee 
should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi and not with the 
approval oi Midiatma Gandhi, as had been suggested in the rcsc')lution. He did 
not want to make a siieech but would request the House to pass his amendment. 


Mr. i?. K. Sidhwa moved an amendment seeking to achl to the as]'ersion 
clause the words “aspersions cast by any section of the public.” The speaker 
said that excepting for this he was in whole-hearted ^ agreement with the 
resolution. His amendment had bec'.ome necessary in view of iho President’s 
declaration that he never doubted the bonafides of any of ^ his collcoguos on the 
Working Committee. His name having thus been eliminated it was necessaiY to 
add the words suggested by him. 

Mr. Bhayangarachariar (an ex-Andaman psisoner) moved an amendment 
seeking deletion of tho words relating to “aspersions”. . .n v . 

Maulana Nuruddin Behari, in his amendment, sought that the policy or 
the Congress and its programme should be based on democratic principles, and 
that the Congress organisation should not become a tool in the hands of one 
single indivmual. “We have full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi but not in those 
who have been working out his policy, because these are surrounded by seU-scekers. 

Maulana Azad then announced that the amendments given notice of by Dr. 
Lohia and Mr. Achut Faiwardhan were not being moved as the movers md not 
want to move them. He bad, however, accepted the requisition sent by Mr. 
L. K* Moitra and 22 others that these amendments must be^ allowed to bo moved 
by someone else. Mr. L. K. Moitra then moved for the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “aspersions.” . ^ i 

Mr. Moitra deplored the “unfortunate demonstration yesterday. As a result 
of this, the House was in a desperate mood. But he would like^ to remind them 
that the demonstration was the result of the serious condition of ihe Congress 
l^esident’s health. But to-day the atmosphere was better. He said, If you 
carry this resolution without the amendment suggested by me, you will be consunng 
tlic President whom you yourselves have elected” (cries of no ). It had been 
staled, the siKiakcr continued, that the election of Mr. 

detrimental to the interests of the country. Pandit Govmd Ballabh 1 ant had 
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trial to explain away this stuteincnt. The rros'uloiii, (los]utc his illness, had 
attended the Subjects Coinmittoe and made a statenuMit cx]>ressinir the view that ho 
never doubted the bona Jidcs of any of his oolIeaKues on the Woilcinji; Comnulteo. 
After that statement, there was no room for this resolution. If they passed this 
resolution at this critical juncture, they would do j*rcat luirm to the. cause that, \yus 
dear to them all. lsh\ I!tloitra maintained that the last narajrrnph of the resolution 
w'ent against the constiUilion and that it could not be discussed without amending 
the constitution. He had himself tliought of raising a point of order and he 
desired to emphasise that point now. He submitted that they should^ part in 
mutual trust and friendshi]). If this resolution was passed, a section of the 
delegates would go back witli the impression that a no-contidt‘Ucc motion against 
the President whom tlicy had elected had been forced through the backdoor. 
Mr. Moitra moved another amendment suggesting that in the third paragraph 
the following words be added : “for which wo have to prepare the country” after 
the words “coming ycai'.” 

Mr, Jai Frokash Narain said that he wanted to make a statement on behalf 
of the Congress Socialist Party. “Our Party votal for Mr. Siiblias Chandra Bose, 
but from me very beginning we had made it clear that our vote did not mean a 
settling of the issues between the Bightists and the Leftists. We voted for Mr. 
Bubhas Chandra Bose, because we ])referrcd him to die other candidate, namely, 
Dr. Pattabhi. We then never expected diat it would lead to a schism in the Con- 
gress. Our Party does not and will not ]>arlicipale in this quarrel. I am convinced 
that this could have been averted. We tried our best to prevent it. We failed and wc 
were disappointed.” Mr. Narain then detailed their etlbrts for a settlement and how 
they failed and said : “We went to Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose and requested him to 
issue a statement clearing the position. j\Ir. Bubhas Chandra Bose agreed, but the 
statement he made •was not satisfactory. Coming to Tiij^uri, wo^ a})proached the 
other side and discussed with them how a scttlcineni could bo eUcctou. Here also 
OW attempt ])roved abortive. Wc believed that unless tlic next Working Clommittco 
w^as appointed in accordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi it will not be 
possible to maintain unity in the Congress.” 

Nr. Jaiprakash Narain continued : “There are things said in the resolution willx 
which we cannot agree. If only both sides had co-opcratcd with us, it would have 
been possible to bnng about a settlement. I do not wish to luxrticipate in this (luarrcl 
and therefore, we have decided to remain neutral in the voting on this resolution.” 

Mr. M. S, Aney^ oi>posing the resolution, cleploral that all earnest efTovts to 
avoid a discussion on this resolution at a time when the President was ill had 
failed, and the resolution had been brought before the open session, lie did not 
blame anyone particulaily for that. But it •was unfortunate. 

Beferring to the resolution, Mr. Aney said that he did not sec, how it w^as 
necessai7. If it was only to clear misunderstanding, tlmre was no need to bring in 
the question of policy and programme. It was not ])ossiblc to hi<lc the fact that tlio 
resolution breathed diflidcncein the Ih-esidont. Despite what Mr, Bajagopalaclniri had 
said, the speaker could not agree that the resolution did not amount to a vote of 
no-conMeuce in the President. Viewing the resolution lurcly from a constitutional 
point of view, Mr, Aney said that even if it was technically in order, it certainly 
went against the 8]nrit of the Congress constitution whu*li gave the Oongress l*rosi- 
dent complete po'W'cr to nominate his C^ommittcc. 'llio Congress constitution never 
intended that the President should bo a mere tigurc-haid notwithstanding what 
some members of the Working Committee had said in their statement on the eve 
of tl\e Presidential election. It was the Ih’csidcnt^s business to form the Cabinet 
in which he had confidence to guide the Congress. As long as any at, tempt was 
made to resiiict this power of the President in nominating his own working <.bm- 
mittce, he had no doubt that this action went against the spirit of the constitution. 
He appealed to the House not to stultify itself by inissing the resolution. 

Mr, Banhim MukherJeCy opposing tlic resolution, said that the statemeufe made 
by Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose clearly showed that his election had nothing to do 
with the policy and programme of the Congress. Ihoy had assembled to-day to dis- 
cuss ic important issues facing the country. It w’as unfortunate that those im- 
portant issues were being shelved. Ihe most important issue was Federation and 
how to oppose it. Mr, Mukheiieo •wanted to know if it was ]>roper and keeping 
with the <%nity of the the Oongress to get this resolution expressing confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi passed by a sixty per cent majoniy. How much better it would 
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have been if the leaders had come to agreement among themselves ? In his opinion, 
the resolution went against the sinrit of truth and non-violence. 

Mr, Niharendu Duti Mazumdar, opposing the resolution, said that the House was 
wasting its time in discussing a resolution which should never have been brought 
forward. It only showed lack of confidence and trust. He referrred to the reported 
discussions at Bardoli where some members of the Working Committee discussed 
the question of the President for the next year behind the back of the President. It 
amounted to a caucus trying to decide things for itself. He wanted to know-^what 
was the basis of the suspicion against the President. The mcmbeis of the Work- 
ing Committee should have made their sus]ncions public and shared them with 
the delegates so that the delegates could have acted accordingly. This only 
showeel a spirit of vindictiveness on the part of the members of the Working 
Committee. He regarded the luesent resolution as a backdoor method. He asked 
the delegates to stand on their own legs, and not make their love and reverence 
for IVIaliatma Gandhi lose sight or this. He apT)ealcd to the House not to adopt 
“this cruel course of a vote of no-confidence through the backdoor.” In conclusion, 
Mr, Maiumdar appealed for postponement of the consideration of the resolution. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Paut^ replying to the debate, regretted that he 
had to speak on matters relating to the President in the latter’s present condition. 
But it. was not his t^hoice. Things had been said during the debate, which required 
a T*eply. The Pandit proceeded: ‘This resolution is in no way a ‘‘no-oonfidence” 
motion against the President. If we wanted that, we would have brought in a 
straight motion of ‘no-confidence’. The majority has elected Mr. Bose as President. 
We do not want to reject that verdict. What we desire is that he may continue as 
Prcvsulent and at the same time we may be able to bring about unity in the 
Congress and make it strong.” Pandit Pant, proceeding, quoted Mahatma 

Gandhi’s statement in which he had said that Dr. Pattabhi’s defeat was his 
defeat and that it was apparent to him that the majority of the delego tes 
did not favour his policy and principles. It was clear, therefere, that Mr. 
Sublias Bose could not have the advice and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
as he used to have before. It was agreed on all hands that if the work of 
the Congress was to be carried on, Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as also the active 
participation of other members of the Working Committee, their old and trusted 
leaders, should be available but in the present situation, this was not possible. That 
was why they had to do something by which the desired end could be gained. The 
resolution sought nothing more than that. It was possible that when the delegates 
voted for Mr. Bose, they did not want it to be a vote of “no-confidence’’ in 
Mahatma Gandhi. Barring a vei7 few, all those who had spoken on the resolution 
had agreed that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and also the co-operation 
of the old members of the Working Committee. “If you want Mahatma Gandhi 
to back you, you must tell him ‘Wo did vote for Subnas Babn, but did not mean 
wc have no confidence in you’. Some of the speakers objected to the suggestion 
that the Working Committee should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi. It only showed that they did not mean what they said, when they said 
that they wanted IVIahatma Gandhi’s guidance In the coming crisis, it is Gandhiji 
and GandJuji alone who can lead us. Who can doubt that he is the one man who 
can shoulder the burden ? Can you think of attaining fi-cedom without his lead ? 
(Cheers). Continuing, Pandit Pant asked : “If you want him to shoulder the responsi- 
bility. as I believe most of you want, then, how can you expect him to do so, if 
you clo not give him some voice in the formation of the Congress Cabinet ?” 
Q\ioting again from Mahatma Gandhi’s statement, Pandit Pant declared : “If you 
want Gandhiji’s guidance, you have to compel him by this resolution to gave his 
guidance, and so long as you do not do that,^ you cannot expect him to give you 
his advice and guidance”. Digressing for a while, Pandit Pant said that wherever 
nations bad progressed they had done so under the leadership of one man. Ger- 
many had relied on Herr Hitler, Whether they agreed with Herr Hitla-’s methods 
or not, there was no gainsaying the fact that Germany had progressed under 
Herr Hitler. Similarly, Italy had risen because of Sinor Mussolini and it was 
Lenin that rmsed Russia, 

Mr. Mehrally : Mr. President, I must object as a Socialist to Pandit Pant put- 
ting Lenin, Blussolini and Hitler in the same group (laughter). 

Pandit Pant, continuing, said that he disliked many things that Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini did, but desjute their many faults, thdr respective peoples 
loved and honoured them. **We have Mahatma Gandhi in our country, a man who 
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liaR no iixo to p:rin<I, Thon ^Yhy should we not reap the full ndvantn^c of that 
factor ((‘hecrs). Pandit Pant refuted the BUgtsestioii that the vcsoluliou Bavoured of 
vendetta. 

Mauhvm then put the various amendments to vote. The amendmonis 

were declared lost by over^Yhelmin^ 2 : majorities by show of hands. 

The oriainjd resolution was declared carrictl, by show of hamls, amidst resound- 
ing shouts of ^Mahatma (landhi-ki-Jai”, by an overwhelming majority. The Socialist 
party delegates remained neutral. 

On the resumption of the plenary session of the Congress at» 0-30 p. m. to-day, 
resolutions on Palestine nnd Baluchistan passed earlier by the Bubjects Committee 
were put from the Chair and carried with acclamation. 


Foreign Policy 

^ Pandit Nahrn then moved die resolution on Foreign rolic 7 passed by the 
Subjects Committee yesterday. Pie cmphasiBed the need for India taking a keen in- 
terest in foreign policy, because it was a vital question affecting tlusir interests (*on- 
sidcrably. He said that India had to pay attention to the British foreign ])olic.y, 
because, unfortunately, she was still part of the British Eminre, and whatever loreigu 
policy the British Government adopted, atfected India. Tliougli what was happening 
in the world did not afftv.t India immediately, these ivere bound to affect and did affect 
a country like India. Tlio Pandil strongly criticised the foreign policy pursued by Mr. 
Chamberlain and said that it was a dangerous one, ]>articuiarly to India, as it meant 
destruction of what had }>ccn rcgaidcd as good and necessary. ‘*I hate the 
foreign | obey of tlio British Government and emphatically declare that I cannot 
stand it and tliat India cannot associate herself with it.’* lie instanced the re- 
cent hapi^cnings in Czechoslovakia and China. He said that lie ha<l llic ]>icturc 
of Cze<*hoslovakia before Ids mind and he <*oiild not hut condemn in the sfronoest 
terms “the betrayal of (V.Cf‘lioslovakia by England ami PTam'c.” “The League of 
Nations and Geneva,’* Pandit Nehru said, “arc nothing hut the tomb-stone of 
peace. History will never forget the treachery of the British and Ph-ench (Joveni- 
mcnt.s in the betrayal of the little democratic- country of Ozoclioslovakia.” 
llefening to the Hpanisli war, Mr. Nehru said that if Republican Bi>ain 
failed, it was not. bcH‘auso of the arms supplied by Italy ami Germany, but 
bocauso of the jdotting of British and F’rcnch Governments whi('h were (Ictcr- 
mined to kill it, and they had succeeded. “Wc cannot keep quiet when these 
murders of democracies arc going on. India cannot be a party to this kind 
of murder of democracy. India must dissociate hcr.scif from the British forei<'’u 
policy and line up with freedom and democracy-loving countries. India is on the 
threshold of her freedom, and she is bound to play an important role in tlie Avorld’s 
history. Therefore she cannot remain indifferent.” 

Mr. Bliulabhai Demi, se(*onding the resolution, emphasised the need for India 
taking a keen interest in foreign affairs. They should know where they stood with 
regard to the outside w^orld. He dissociated himself from the present poli(*,y of the 
British Government as it -was based largely on the betrayal of Btates whi(‘h she her- 
self had been instrumental in creating. Condemning the Frontier iiolicy of the 
India Government, Mr. Desai said that the Government had admitted that fifteen 
(‘.rorcs of rupees had boon spent on maintaining i>cacc and tranquillity in the frontier 
Referring to the T/^aguc of Nations, Mr. Desai said that India could not be 
a member of that body as things wore at present, because it would mean a second 
vote to Englm:id. But he would have no olnection to India being a member pro- 
vided her elected representatives sat in the League and talked on equal terms with 
the other w^orld statesmen on problems afTceting the world. “Mahatma (Jandhx” 
he concluded, “has got his own foreign and domestic policy. The main feature of 
his foreign policy is goodwill and fiiendship with other countries. His domestic 
policy IS basal on truth and non-violence.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Indian States 

-I. JRajendra Pwad thm moved the resolution on Indian States passed by 

the Subjects Committee flus afternoon. The following is the text of the resolution 

“The Congress welcomes tho awakening of the people of Indian States in 
7 parts of tho country, end considers this as a hopeful prelude to a lartter 
— om comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. ®fcie 
OoBgress eupports the demand for Eesponsible Government and Civil Liberty in 
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the Stales, and expresses ils solidarity \\ith those movements for freedom and 
self-expression, wliich are inie.ural j-aris of the iaij^er stniai^le for freetlom of the 
whole country. Wlulo approeiadne, that some Uulors of States have re(* 0 !»nised 
this awakeniiiii: as a la'allhy si^n of ^rowtli and arc Beekin;i, to adjust themselves 
to it in co-operation with tiu'ir people, the l'on‘;(‘SS re.urets that some other Ivulors 
have soui;lit to sn]>piess these movements by banmipe; ])eaccful and legitimate 
organisations and all political aclhilY, and, in some cases, resorting to cruel and 
inhuman repression. In particular, the Congress deplores the attemi)t of some 
liulers to seek the aid of the Eritisli ( JovcrnnK'ut in^ India to suppress their own 
people and condemns the unwarranted use of the military and police forces lent by 
British authorities. 

*‘Thc Congress cx^wosses its sym]>athy with the sntforings of the growing 
number of refugees from various Htales and trusts that the juiblic will render 
them every assistance. 

‘Tlic whole of India^ was ])roCouiully stirred l>y the aiinonncoment of an 
indefinite fast by (hindhiji in order io leinedy (lie lui^ach by the dhakore Salioh 
of Ihijkot. of the si'ttlimu'nt arrived at. boiwetm him and his (xuinsellors on the. one 
hand and Sardar 1‘atel as repiesenting tlu‘ peoph\ on the otluu’. The t'ongross 
expresses ils gratification at the reeimt nureement lesulting in the termination of 
the fast, and tinsts that the peojile of Rajkot willlnuc their asitirations iullilled, and 
further hopes that Riimrs of katliiawar and otlier parts of India will march 
with tlie times, and in co-operation with thuir people, iiilroduec responsible 
CJovernment.. 

“The Ctongross regrets (hat several State <io\ernmenls besides Rajkot have 
gone back upon their assn ranees to tlu‘ir p.eople and llieir ]»ledged word. Jt trusts 
that tliese brca(dies of agreement will bo repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured, 

‘Tlie Congress is of opinion (hut the resolution of the iFaripura Session of 
the Congress, relating to Slates, has answered the expoidations raisal by it, and 
has justified itself by encouraging the peoples of the Htales to organise tliemsolvos 
and conduct their own movements for freedom. The Huripura policy was coneeival 
in the best interests of the piHjplo in order to enable them to develop sclf-rclianc.e 
and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by the ^ recognition 
of the limitations inherent in the circumstances but it w’lis never ('oncidved as an 
obligation. The C’ongress has always ]K)ss(use<l^ the^ right, as^ it. is its duty, to 
giiulo the people of the Htates and lend tluan its intlucm'e. The great awakiudug 
that is taking tdaco among the people of the Stales may liiatl to a rela.\ation or 
to a eomplote removal of the resiruint which the t'ongress has inposed upon 
itself, thus resulting, in the ever imu'easing idenliti(*ation i)f the Congress with the 
Btates iieoplc. The Working (Commit tee is authorised to issue instruetiuns in this 
behalf from lime to time as tlie occasion arises, 

‘The Congress desires io nnteratc that its objoidiyc, eomjdele indei»eiidcn(*e, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of tlie Htates, which are hilegrul parts of 
India and vvhich cannot he separated, and which must have tlie same measure 
of ix)lUical, social, cconouiie, and religious freedom as a part of India, 

Commending the resolution to the aeee]i('ant^o of the liouse, Babu Bajendra 
Prasad said that it did not require a long speech us, time and again, the 

problem of the Btates and their Bubjet*ts had come up before the A. I. C. C. 

or the Congress. It was a matter of pleasure to note the awakening among t,he 
people of the Btates, indicating that the Btates’ subjcids had begun to stand on 

their feet. Tlio Congress policy with regard to the Indian Btates was clem', 

although there was some misunderstanding in <‘crtain respects. lie would like 
to maks it clear that, so far as the Congress was concerned, there was no difierenee 
between the people of Indian States and British India. The Congress naturally 
recognised that, as long as the country was not strong enough to gain its 
is could not help the Btates’ pco}de. It was Uioreforc ihouglit (hat is was 
necessary for the States’ people to aciiuire enough strength and they liad been 
asked to organise thcmsclvos. Until the strength was acquired, no amount of Mp 
from the Congress would help the States’ subjects. The success of the policy 
enunciated at Haripura was apparent to-day. Nobody doubted the wisdom and 
success of the policy. The Congress had always adjusted its policy to suit 
circumstances and this was true in respect of its attitude to the Btates problem. 
There was nothing in the Haripura resolution which prevented them from 
changing their policy. The Haripura policy of non-intci*ference was self-imposed, 
43 
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and not diciatx?(I by any oulaido authority. ‘‘We may have to change thia 
])olicy and i£ and when necessity arises, wo shall certainly change it,” he dcclaiod. 
The llaripura policy had already bce:un to ]>rodiicc results, and movements 
for freedom had been started by the people in various Btates. Borne of the Jtulers 
thcmsolves had hcp;uu to realise the spirit of the times, while some others shut 
their eyes to reality. If they failed to inarch with the times, they would be the 
Bufferers. Babii Rajendra Prasad tlicn referred to Rajkot and Gandhiji’s fast lcadn\i>’ 
to a fresh pact and said that unless the Rulers realised the sanctity of a‘2;rccmcnts, 
it would become impossible to have lasting understanding between the people 
and the Rulers. He had no doubt that what happened recently in Rajkot would 
prove of help to the States’ subjects all over Intlia. Babu Rajendra Prasad next 
referred to the wholesale emigration of peo])lc from Hheukanal and Limbdi. 
He said tliat this could not go on for long. How long could the helpless 
people remain out of their homes. They would have to go back, but they 
should go back with their full rights secured. 

Khan Abdul Qafiar Khan, seconding the resolution, said that he did not 
want to speak, but he had been ordered by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to second 
the resolution. The British Government had created the Indian States with a 
view to perpetuating imperialism in India. He referred to the extravagances of 
Princes and the miserable condition of their subjects and asked why the Princes, 
even if they wanted to be extravagant, did not spend tlie money in India instead 
of in foreign countries ? The Congress ])olicy had been to make the people of the 
Stales depend upon themselves. Unless they were able to do so, they would not 
bo able to retain freedom even if somebody else secured it for them. He asked 
the Rulers to march with the times and concede the legitimate demands of their 
subjects. 

Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadkijaija moved an amendment seeking the deletion 
of the paragraph relating to the llaiipura poluy. She coiileiidcd that it liad not 
been successful. She hold that the awakening in Indian Slates, which tJie 
resolution sought to attribute to the llaripura resolution, was (Jio result of many 
causes such as work by the States’ People’s Conference, the progress in British 
India, etc. She did not like that the country ^Yhi(‘h was one slioiild bo divided 
into British and Indian Tiidia. She wanted that the Congress should take a direct 
interest in States’ affairs and actively be in charge of the conduct of movements 
in the various States. She wanted the Congress to create a machinery which 
would direct and control the movement of the States’ people for responsible 
Government. She appealed to the Congress to lend its power and prestige to the 
cause. 

Mr. Achyiit Patwardhan supported Srimati Kamaladcvi’s amendment. Mr* 
Patwariian said that Socialists did not agree with the JIuripura policy. In his 
opinion it was not correct to say that tlic present awakening among the Indian 
States’ subjects was entirely due to the Haripura policy. He admitted that, though 
Socialists were opposed to office acceptance, it had resulted in creating an 
awakening among and a new hope in the States’ people. Conditions in Indian 
Stales had chang,ed since Haripura and it was now the duty of the Congress 
organisations directly to help the States’ people in their struggle for responsible 
government. It was also necessary to have some mac'hiuery which would furnish 
Qie Congress High Command with a correct version of the condition of the people 
in the States. 

Pandit Kashiram Sharma said that the Princes were organising themselves 
to take concerted action with a view to preserving their Pj’inccly Order against 
the onslaught of the people. He warned the Princes that they were bound to fail 
in their attempt to crush the awakening among the i>eople. He recounted certain 
intddents where the States’ people had been ill-treated by the agents of Rulers. 
*^11 is our duty to help the seven or eight crorcs of people, who arc all residents 
in States in their fight to secure their rij^its”. He said it was time that tiic 
Riders realised the implications of the Rajkot happenings. 

]^Ir. P. K, Stdkwa said that no power on earth could crush the gi’owing 
awakening among the people of the Btates and the earlier the Rulers realised lliis 
the better for them, “We stand for independence for the people of British India, 
and we want the Rulers of the States to give tlie people of the States responsible 
govei’nment”. If they did not do so, in time, the speaker warned the Rulers— fiat 
the Pi'incely Order itself would be done away with and complete independence 
estabUshed all over India* 
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]Mr. Shanlu}' from jM^sorc su])]'or(c(l ilic amcMulmonl. llo ooiilondcd iliat. the 
agreement ai rived ai- )>y Sardar raid on bolialf of the \Yilli the Blalc 

aulliorilicH had l)ocn ddiboraltdy Inokeii. ilc Haul (hat. tlu', Slate anihorilics liad 
no hesitation in ariiving at agi cements 'v>hieli they knew tliey eoiilil break at 
any moment. 

]\Ir. Changalrai RydJi/ (Mysorel siipi ortinu; the resolution, strongly eritieisod 
the IVlysorc Chneriiment for breaking: the ratel-Mirza Agreement befoie the ink 
on it was dry. ‘A\'e have i thinned a progiamme oi iu>n-eo-oj»eratiou if the Mysore 
GoNcrnmcnt fails to fullil this agiemneuL 

Babu Rajondra Rranatt, repljing to the debate, said that the C\mgTCSS had 
always said less than A\hat it had intendetl to do. Notliing could bo aeliieveil 
by indulging in high-sounding wools, ‘did ns, (hondore, say less and do more.’’ 
Harilar I’alel, IMaliatma (Jandhi and Beth .lamnalal llajaj did not wait for a 
resolution liofoic entering the Btaies struggle, but they diil so wluai the i 'syehologieal 
moment arrived. 

Humati Kaniuladci ds annaulment was vt'jeideil by a large majority. UabiL 
llajondia Rrasad'^s resolution was ]tasse<l by a big majoiiiy. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr. R. Sdhjmnnrt'i next moved the following resolution on Indians O version s : 

‘^This (’ongress notes ANith grave (unu-ern and an.xiidy the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Imlians overseas, espiviully in <*onntries“ within the so-ealled llritisii 
Commonwealth of Nations, and (‘xlcnds its sxmpalhy and support to all liuliau 
nationals abroad in their just struggle lor the assertion of their legitimate rights, 
l>olilieal, <'i\ie and ei'ononde. 

“This (Vmgiess notes Miih partieular anxiidy the danger to fndian life and 
jiroperty in Burma, the hostile attitude towards liuiians in (k^ylon, tlie rt'servation 
of Konya llighlands to Whiles to tlu* e\<dusion of Indians, and llie attempt to 
segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in Boutli Afrii'U. 

“This Congress expresses its opinum that only a fr(‘e and hulep(Muh‘nfc India 
can eHectively help its nationals abroad. In the. meantime, the (’ongross (*alls 
ujion the jicoplo of this country to do everything in their power to help the euuse 
01 Indians oveiseas.” 

“India has,” Mr. Sa/t/amurfJ sai<I, “the right and duty to extend her sympathy 
to her nationals aliroad. The treatment of Indians abroad is parthailarly notorious in 
the British Commonwealth. While ^^e arc fighting for our owiriiaiepemh^nee, 
wo assure our brethren abroad of our full sympathy in their (litli«‘uHies. Wc 
would remind our peo}>Ie abroad that they slionhl ieani the lesson that minontios 
sliould adjust t]iemselv(‘S to the eonditions of the country in wlib'h they live.” 

With regard to Burma, the sp(‘aker ap]teaic(l to the good sense of the people 
there, so that tluu’e might im liaimonious relations between india and Burma, tic 
assured Kenya Indians tlmt the Congress would support tiiem in their demand, so 
also would the (.’ongress suji^iort liidiaiis in Houth Africa. Mr. Rntijnunivii assurnl 
the fiulian settlers ahroiul of the full support and sympathy of the ('ongrm 
in tlieir legitimate demands. 

^ Mr. Jivala Prnaad ShulcUi movcil an amendment which he moved in the 
Hiil)3ccis Committee. The ameiulment was rejaded, and Mr. Batyaniurti’s rosoliitiou 
was earned with acclamation. 

Pandit Nehru moved a resolution that the next Congress session be hohi in 
the last week of Dcccmlicix Babu Rujvndra Pramd invited the next Congress to 
Bihar. Normally this should have been settled by the A. L C. 0„ l)ut in 
view of the hict that it might take some time before the A. I. 0. 0. met, it was 
but proper, ho said, that they Hhould give lime to the Tieception Committee 
to make arrangements. Tlicrcforc the delegates tUomsclvos should take the iinal 
decision now, without waiting for the A. 1. 0. C, mooting, 

d'ciwaharlal accept (‘<1 Babu lKaion<lra Prasad’s suggestion and rcfiuestcd 
the TiouBc to accept it. The resolution as amended by Babu Majendra Prasad was 
nnajiimonsly carried. 

The “Bandc Matamm” was then sung and the fifty-second session of the 
Congress concluded amidst enthusiastic scones. 

Resolutions 

The following are the authorised vearsion of the resolutions passed by the 
Congress - 
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1, Condolence 

This ConQ,ress expresses its sense of sorrow nnd loss at the death of Manlana 
Shaiikat Ali, fciir Mohamad Iqbal, Bcgam Ansari and Hliris K. llaman Mcnon, Ch 
S. Khaparde, B. Baja Bau, Nathiiji Jaj>:tap, Thakur Uulzar Biiilia, Bajarm Shukla, 
Devi Prasad Bhiikla, K. K. Bhar, Dhiindiraj Mahadco Naik, Abdul Wahid, Balwant- 
rai P. Thakore, Mahesh Prasad Nij>;am, Pandit Mahai)ir Prasad Dwivedi, Upendra 
Nath Mukherji, Jwala Singh, JC, Nageshwar Ban, Rajah Ali Patel, Ghaltu Venkat, 
Chaturanan Das, Banchhanidhi Mahan iy, GLrija Bhushan Dutt, Bhriiiath Das and 
Pratap Singh. 


2* Welcome to Egyptian Delegation 

The Congress extends its cordial welcome to the fraternal delegation from the 
Wafd Party of Egypt and considers this visit as symbolising the solidarity of the 
movements for freSlom in Egypt and India. The Congress sends its greetings to 
the people of Egypt and its earnest wishes for their complete success in achieving 
full freedom. It trusts that the association of the peoples of Egypt and India will 
ever grow closer and more fruitful in the furtherance of world peace and 
freedom. 

3. China 

The Congress sends its greetings to the people of China and its deepest sym- 
pathy in their trial and privations in their struggle against a ruthless and inhuman 
imperialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance. 

The Congress expresses its approval of the sending of a medical mission on its 
behalf to the people of China, and trusts this mission will continue to receive full 
support so that it may carry on its work of succour effectively and be a worthy 
symbol of Indian solidarity with China. 

4. The National Demand 

The Congress has for more than half a century striven for the advancement 
of the people of India and has represented the urge of the Indian people t,owards 
freedom and self-expression. During the past twenty^ years it has engaged it, self 
on behalf of the masses of the country in struggle against British Imperialism, and 
through the suffering and disciplined sacrifice of the people, it has carried tlie nation 
a long way to the independence that is its objcctivo. With the growing strength 
of the people, it has adopted itself to a changing and developing situation, and 
while pursuing various programmes, has ever worked for the independence of India 
and the estabiishmout of a democratic State in the country. Bcjccting the Govern- 
ment of India Act and with the full determination to cad it, it decided to take 
advantage of the Measure of provincial autonomy the Act provided, restricted and 
circumscribed as it was^ in order to strengthen the national movement and to give 
such relief to the masses as was possible* under tlic circumstances. To the Federal 
pari of the Act the Congress declared its uncompromising opposition and its deter- 
mination to resist its imposition. 

The Congress declares afresh its resolve to acliiovo independence for the nation 
and to have a constitution framed for a free India through a Ooiistitncnt Assembly, 
elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any interference 
by a foreign authority. No other constitutions or attempted solutions of tlie prob- 
lem can bo accepted by the Indian people. 

The Congress is of opinion that in view of the situation in India, the organised 
strength of the national movement, the remarkable growth of consciousness of the 
masses, the new awakening among the pco])le of the States, as well as the rapid de- 
velopment of the world situation, the principle of self-determination must now bo 
applied to the fullest extent to India so that the people of India might establish 
an independent democratic State by means of a constituent Assembly. Not only 
the inherent right and dignity of the people demand this full freedom, but also 
the economic and other problems which press insistently on the masses, cannot find 
solution nor can India get rid of her poverty and keep pace with modern progress, 
unless her people have mil opportunities of self-government and growth which in- 
dependence alone can give, fi-ovincial Autonomy affords no such scope for develop- 
ment and its capacity for good is being rapidly exhausted ; the proposed Federation 
strangles India still further and will not bo accepted. The Congress is therefore 
firmly of opinion that the whole Governmont of India Act must give place to a 
constitution of a free India made by the people themselves* 
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An inclcpcmloni and domocraiic India will face the solution of her groat prob- 
lems ra])idly and elTec lively and will line herself with the i>rogrcssive peoples of the 
world and thus aid the cause of democracy and freedom. 

With a view to a speedy realisation of the Congress objective and in order to 
face ellectivcly the national an<I international crises tliat loom ahead and 
prepare the country for a nation-wdde struggle, this Congress calls upon all 
])arts of the Congress organisation, the "Congress Provincial Governments 
and the poo])lc generally, to work to this end by ]n’omoting unity and 
seeking to eliminate disruptive forces and conditions which lead to communal con- 
iiicts and national disunity liy co-ordinating the activities of the Provincial Ctovorn- 
menis with the work outside the legislatures, an{l liy st.rengtheuing the organisation 
so as to make it a still moic eilbetive organ of the pcoi>lo’s \vill. 

5. Congress Machinery 

Tnasmucli as experience has shown that the -working of the Congress madiinery 
is often rendered ditllcult by aliuse. in the matter of enrolment of members, elec- 
tions and otherwise, and as it is urgently necessary to remove all su(*h defects, the 
Congress autlioris('S the All India C^aigress C^nuinittcc lo take all sli‘ps that may 
be necessary to attain that end iuclnding changes in Constitution. The All India 
Congress C'bmmitlco shall luuc authority to give immeiliiite etrect to constitutional 
changes. 

6. Reaffirmation of Congress Policy 

In vie>v of the various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congi'css and 
the Country on ac(‘Ount of the controversies in conue<*tion with the Presidential 
cle(‘lioii and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
dtN'lare its general ])olicy. 

This C’ongress (let*lares its firm adherence lo the fuiidamentul policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Alaliatma 
Gandiii and is definitely of opinion that there slumld be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Clongress expresses its conlldonce in the work of the Working Committee which 
functioned (hiring the last year and regrets that any nsi^ersious sliould have been 
cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the ra(4. that Mahatma Gandhi alone (‘an lead the C-ongross suurthe 
(‘tnintry to victory during sucli (‘risis, the (\mgiTSS regards it as imp(‘ra(ive that 
its ex<K*.utive should command his implicit (‘onlidcuce and r«iuests the President to 
appoint the Working Committee in a(u*or(lan(‘C with the wishes of (landhiji. 

7. Palestine 

Tlic Clongress has previously declared its full sympathy with the Arabs in 
Pah^stinc in their struggle for national freedom ami tlulr light against British Im- 
]>erialism and lias comh'maed the poU<‘y of the mamlutory power in J^idcBtina 
Subsequent events have disclosed the <*ontiuance of a reign of terror maintained 
by the British anny and t>oli(*y in the. name of law and order* The courage, <lcter- 
miniition and Ha<*rili(*e8 miub by the Arabs in the struggle have evoked the adniira- 
tion of the people of India who desire to convey to them again their greetings and 
good wialios for the coinjilcte success in the attainment of their objective. 

Wliilc sympathising with the plight of the Jews in Europe and elsewhere, 
the Congress deplores that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armed 
forces to advance their siiecial privileges and thus aligned themselves on the side 
of British Imperialism , Ihe Congress trusts that the Arabs and Jews will 
endeavour to find a basis for direct (»o-oi)cration with a view to establishing an 
independent democratic State in Palestine with adequate protection of Jewish 
rights. 

8. Baluchistan 

In view of the fact that British Baluchistan is still being governed in Uie 
old irrost>onsiblc and bureaucratic manner tlie Congress demands tliat democratic 
and rcsiionsihle form of government be introduced in the province *vvithout any 
delay and it .bo granted the same constitutional status as other provinces 
of India. 

9. Foreign Policy 

The Congress records its entire disapproval of British Foreign Policy 
culminating in the Munich Pact, the Anglo-Italian Agreement and the recognition 
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of Ti-ehcl Spain. This policy has been one o£ deliberate betrayal of doniO(*ra(‘y, 
repealed breach of ]>lcd»es, the endinj*; of the system of coUcc‘4.ivc security and 
co-operation with |i,ovenmients which are avowed enemies of dcmocra(*y and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of inleriiational 
anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and nourishes umdicckcd and decides the 
fate of nations, and in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being 
made for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low in 
Central and South-western Europe tliat the world has witnessed with liorror the 
organised terrorism of the Nazi Government against people of the Jewish race 
and the continuous bombing from the an* by rebel forces of cities and civilian 
inhabitants and helpless refugees. 

The Congress dissociates itself entirely from British foreign policy which 
has consistently aided the Fascist Powers and helped in the destruction of 
democratic countries. The Congress is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike 
and is convinced that world peace and progress required tlic ending of both of 
these. In the opinion of the Congress, it is urgently necessary for India to 
direct her own foreign policy as an independent nation, thereby keeping aloof 
fi’ora both imperialism and fascism, and pursuing her path of peace and freedom. 

10 Indian States 

The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of the Indian States in 
many parts of the country and considers this as a hopeful prelude to the larger 
freedom, comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Congress sup]ioIts the demand for responsible government and civil liberty 
in the States and expresses its solidarity with these movements for freedom 
and self-exTU’ession, which are integral parts of the larger struggle for the freedom 
of the whole count, ry. While appreciating that some Eulers of the Ht-ates have 
recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust 
themselves to it in co-operation with their people, the Congress regrets tliat soiin^ 
other Eulers have sought to suppress those movements by banning i)caccful and 
legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases, resorting 
to cruel ana iiiluiman repression. In particular the Congress deplores the attempt 
of some Rulers to seek the aid of the British CJovcrnmciit in India to suppress 
their own people, and condemns the umvarraiited use of militai*y and Police 
forces lent by the British authorities. 

The Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufTerings of the growing 
number of Ectugees from the various States and trusts that the public will render 
them evei 7 assistance. 

The whole of India was profoundly stiiTcd by tlie announcement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandhiji in order to remedy tlie breach by tlic Thakorc Stiliib 
of Eajkot of the settlement arrived at between him and his councillors on the one 
hand, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, as representing tlic people, on the other. 
The Congress expresses its gratification at the recent agreement resulting in the 
termination of tlie fast and trusts that the people of Eajkot will have their 
aspirations fulfilled, and further hopes Uiat the Princes of Kathiawar and other 
parts of India will march with the times and, in co-operation with their poeple, 
introduce responsible government. 

The Congress regrets that several State Governments, besides Eajkot, have 
gone back upon their assurances to their people and their pledged word. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured. 

The Congress is of opinion that the resolution of the Haripura session of 
the Congi'css, relating to the States, has answei-ed the expectations raised by it 
and has justified itself by encouraging the people of the States to organise themsel- 
ves and conduct their own movements for freedom. The Haripura policy was 
conceived in the best interests of the poeple in order to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by a 
recognition of the limitations inherent in the circumstances, but it was never 
conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is 
its duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its infiuence. The 
great awakening that is taking place among the people of the States may lead to 
a relaxation or to a complete removal of the restraint which the Congress imposed 
upon itself, thus resulting in an ever increasing identification of the Congress 
with the States’ people. The Working Committee is authorised- to issue instruc- 
tions in this behalf from time to time as occasion arises* 
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The Conp.rcss tlesirca to mieratc lliat its objivthe, coinph't^ in<Ioi»eiHlon(*o, 
is for the whole of Imlui, inclusive of the Shitcs whicli iue inic.uiul ]iar(s of 
India which cannot ])e separated, and ^ which nuist l‘av(i the sunie measure 
ot political, social, economic and rcliiiious fioedom as the lest of liidia. 

11. Indians Overseas 

This Congress notes with ^lave concern and anxiety the rapidly dc{('U(n*atinjj; 
position of Indians oveiscas, specially in countiics within the so-calh^l Ihltisk 
Commonw^ealth of Nations and extends its symjuitiiy and supp.oji. to all Indian 
nationals abroad in their just struirule for the assia-lion of thcir^ Icaiiiinate rt^e,hts, 
jiolitical, civic and economic. Tins C-onjircss ih)ti'S witli j.ai'thndar anxiety the 
danger to Indian life and projicrty in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Imlians 
ill Ceylon, the reservation of the Kenya lliehlunds to^ IhiiojaMiis to the (‘xclusiou 
of Indians and the attempt to soi^n\uate and pass unjust laws aiiainst liulians in 
South Africa. This (’on^rcss expresses its oi'inion that, only a fn'c and itidoi'cii- 
(lent Imlia can cUcctiu'ly help its nationals alu’oail. In the mcanliiue the 
Oonii;ress c.alls upon the jjeoplo t)f this couiitiy to do everv tinny, in llieir piover to 
help the cause of Indians overseas. 

12. Next Congi-ess 

Resolved that the next session of the Conyjcss lie liehl in Bihar tluiiny; the 
last week of l)e(*em]H‘r of this year. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Tripuri-~7th. March to 8th. March 1030 

A nn'otiny, of the A. I. D. <\ was held in the t^uhji'cts ^ (Committee 
randal at Tripuri on JMnndi 7, 1939 at l-3tl p. m, iMaulana Alnil Kalam Azad 
presided in the absence of Shri >Subhiis CJhandra I^>sc owiny; to illness. 

Minutes 

The minntos of the last mceiiny; of the A. L i\ liohl at iVIhi in j-^eptem- 
her last wore con firmed. 

Accounts and Keposi 

Aeharya Kripalani, thouy;]! he had r(*siy:ncd from the membership of tho 
Working; Oommittee as also from the (ienenil Vecretarvsiup of the i'ou.'ncss, was, 
in view of snocial (drcumstuncc, asktnl by the Rresident tt) sulouit the auditnl 
accounts an<l the lleport to tho A. I. (I i'* Tho audited aec«vunts were passed. 
Tho Annual Report w^as placed before the ('ommitR'c. Some members of the 
OommittcKi asked for time to pcrtise and consider the Report bcfc>ro udoiitiny; it. 
Tile Rrcsiileiit ay:rccd and mljourneil tho meeting. 

Shri StihhuH Chandra B<m prcsiiled atf tho second meeting of the A. T. D. (1. 
hold on March 8, in the Bubiocts Oommitteii l*andab ''rhe ttonerul Secretary *8 
Report was taken up for consi( (oration. A member of the house sought chirifh^atioa 
of tho point whether the Bei^rctary’s Report could bo adojited without its being 
first approved of by the Working Uommittee. The (Jcnornl Bet‘re(ai 7 's Jio][H:)rt is 
ordinarily approval of by the Working Committee l>cfore being pla(‘ed before (he 
A. 1. C. C3. 91x0 last meeting of the Working Conmutti‘0 held at. Wardha t-oiilil 
not transact any business owing to the sudden illness of the ITcsidont. 'Die 
President ruled that tho constitution di<l not make it obligatory for tho Working 
(k)mmitlce to first ^ approve of the report formally before its being jdaced before 
the A, I. 0. 0. Bhi’i K, F. Nariman moved that the lieport be formally recorded 
instead of being adopted. Bhri J. B. Kripalani objected saying that this \xm 
contrary to the usual practice. It must be either adoptal or thrown out. 
Thereupon the A. I. 0. 0. unanimously adopted the Reiiort. 

Shri G. B. Pant’s Resolution 

Shri Govind Ballahh Pant and about ICO other members of tho A. 1. <10. 
gave formal notice to the President of their intention to move tho following 
resolution at the meeting of the A. 1 C. 0. 

view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress aiul 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidontial 
election and after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Committee should 
clarify the position and declare its general policy. 
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The Commitice declares its firm adherence to tlic liuidanicntal policies of tlie 
Cbogrcss which have pjovenied its ]>rojj;raramc in the past years iinder tlic guidance 
of Maliatma Gandhi and is dofiiutcly of opinion that there should be no break 
in these policies and that tlicy should continue to govern the Congress programme 
in future. The Committee express its confidence in the work of the Working 
Committee which functioned during the last yem* and deplores that any aspersions 
should have been cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop daring the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it as im])erativc 
lliat the Congress Executive should command his imidicit confidence and request 
the President to nominate the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes 
of Gandhiji,” 

The President expressed the opinion that there is nothing in the Congress 
constitution or past practice which allowed him to i>laco such a resolution before 
the A. I. C. C. mec;ing. He however invited opinion on the subject before giving 
his final ruling. 

The discussion that followed revealed a divergence of opinion. Shri Govind 
Ballabh Pant and others expressed tlm view that an im])ortant resolution such as 
the one given notice of by a majority of the A. T. C. C. members should not bo 
ruled out of order owing to some technical objection. Bo far as he could see 
there was not even any technical bar to the admission of such a resolution. vBhris 
Sarat Chandra Bose, K. F. Nariman, M. B. Aney and others thought otherwise 
and expressed the opinion that the A. I. C. 0. w’as not competent to discuss the 
resolution. Furthermore the delegates would be defraiidal of tlicir right to 
consider and pass their verdict on the vital issues raised in the resolution. 

The President mled that the Eesolution could not be discussed by the 
A. I. 0. 0. He however expiessed readiness to have the matter couBidered by 
the Subjects Committee. 


Rajkot and Gandhiji’s Fast 

In a previous issue of the Bulletin we have recorded the circumstances in 
which the struggle was resumed by the people of Eajkot. It was a grim and 
desperate struggle. The State authorities resorted to inhuman repression to reduce 
the outraged people to tame submission. Gandliiji and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 
received daily wires about hunger stikes in Eajkot over the barbarous treatment 
of prisoners and others in villages. Gandhiji put himself in telegrajfiiic com- 
munication with the Eajkot authorities to ascertain the timth of tlie reports he 
received of growing terrorism and fi-ightfulness. The telegraphic cori’espondence 

t ave him no satisfaction. He decided to go to Eajkot himself and make a first 
and study of the situation. 

Q-andhiji reached Eajkot on the 26th. February. Full facilities were given by 
the Eajkot authorities to Gandhiji for carrying on his investigations of the alleged 
atrocities on the part of the State. He visited jails and interviewed with prisoners. 
He visited the villages and heard from village-folk the talcs of their sufierings. 
He had prolonged talks witli Thakorc Sahib, the Eesident and the oflicials of the 
State. After he had closely investigated the situation he wrote a letter to the 
Thakore Sahib in which he made a few suggestions for restoring and implementing 
the agreement arrived at between him and his councillors and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. The Thakore Sahib was also intimated that if the suggestions were not 
accepted by him before noon of the 3rd. March he (Gandhiji) would undertake a 
fast which would continue till after acceptance. 

The Thakore Sahib in reply rejected the suggestions as in his opinion they 
were not in accordance with the original agreement. He also argued that it was 
not possible for him to divest himself of his sole and final responsibility for 
deciding the personnel of the Committee and the measure and manner of the 
reforms to be introduced. Gandhiji characterised the reply of the Thakore Sahib as 
adding fuel to the fire. The Thakore Sahib divested himself of a large measure of 
responsibility when he gave the following note to the Sardar : ‘Agreed seven 
members of the Committee mentioned in Clause 2 of the said announcement of 
this date are to be recommended by Sardar Patel and they are to be nominal^ 
by us/ 
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I'lio fateful fast eomnionccd at twelve iioon, l^Farch 3. The whole country 
was stirred to its dei>ths. It followed with dot'pest anxiety the projj^ross of his 
fast and the rapid worsening of his delicate lioalth. Tlio authoritjcs concerned 
weic urged to intervene lorthwith and rigid, the blatant wiong for which (hiadhiji 
has risked his life. On the Itli tlay of tlie fast was annoiuK^ed a settlement ami 
the consequent tonnination of the last. TJic Vu'croy inter\ened. lie sent a 
message to Gandluii that the best way in Mbich tlie allcgotl broach of fidtli eouhl 
be proved and doulits rcsoUed would be to refer the matter "to the highest .fudieial 
authority in the land, tliat is to say, the Chief Justiee of India. The Viceroy gave a 
personal assurance that lie would exert his ])ersoiial inlluom*e to see that t,hc terms 
of settlement arc faithfully ctirried out by the Thakore Sahib. The Viceroy also 
expressed a wisli to see (tandhiji and discuss matters with him, so that any 
misapprehensions may ])e removed, (taiulhiji replied that the Viceroy’s kind 
message was a sidlieicnt warrant for breaking the fast and ending the anxiety of 
millions. The country received the news of this happy and successful termination 
of the fast with a thiill of [u-ofouiid relief. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Calcutta “-30th. April to 1st. May 19.39 

A meeting of tlie All fiulia (’ongress C^iinmittoe was hclil at Calcutta on April 
20, 30 and JMay I in a sp.ecial pandal erected for the ]>urposo. 

JSIin' Suhhim Uhamlra Botic presideil at tlie first sitting for a short wliilc. He 
explained to the eommiUcc how his I'oiivcrsations with JMahatma Gandlu and some 
members of the old Working Cbm mitt ee had failed to bring about a Rottlcmeut of 
tlie question at issue, namely, the formation of the Working Committee. In Uiis 
connection he read out the following letter of Gandhiji addressed to Mm expressing 
his (Gandhiji’s) inability to suggest the personnel of the Working Committco in 
terms of the Tripuri resolution of bhri G. B. Pant 

Gandhiji’s Letter 

*My dear Subhas, 

You had asked mo to give you in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution the names 
for the Working Comniittee. As L have told you in my letters and my telegrams 
1 feel myself utterly iucampotent to do so. Mu(‘h has happened since Tripuri. 

Knowing your own views and knowing how you and and most of the members 
differ in fundamentals, it scemB to mo that if I gave you names it would be an 
imposition on you. I had argued this position at Icjigth in my letters to you. 
Notliing that has happened during the three days of closest coaversation botw'cen 
us has alt.crcd my view. Bueh being the case you are free to choose your own 
Committee. 

I have told you too tliat you could discuss wuth cx-mombers the }X)S8ibility 
of a mutual approach and tliat nothing would ]>Ieaso me bettor than to know tliat 
you were able to come together. Into what has happened since I nc^ not go. 
You and the cx-members present wdil make the ])osition clt^r befor the A, T. C. 0. 
Only, it has been a matter of the greatest grief to me that a mutual settlement 
has not been possible. I hope however that w'hatevcr is done will bo done with 
mutual goodwill.” 

Shri Bose’s Statement 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose then made the following statement tendering his 
resignation of the oOice of the President of the Congress and explained the circums- 
tances leading tlicro to— 

Friends, you are aware of the resolution that was passed at the Tripuri Con- 
gress relating to the new Working Committee. That resolution^ 'was as foilow's : 

In view of various misunderstandings^ that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection wntli the j>rcsi<icntial 
election and after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Committee should 
clarify the |X)sition and declare its general policy. , . , 

The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congi^ess which have governed its progx*ammo in the iiast years under the guidance 
of Mahatma GandM and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in 
these policies and that they should continue to govern the Congress progiumme in 

4A 
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futare, The committee express its confidence in the work of the Working Com- 
mittee wlxich functioned during the last year and regrets that any^ aspirations should 
have been cast against any of its members* In view of the critical situation that 
may develop during the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi 
alone can lead the Congress 'and the country to victory during such crisis, the 
Committee regards it as imperative that the Congress Executive should command 
his implicit confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Com- 
mittee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji. 

I regret very much that since the Tripuri Congress I have not been able to 
announce the personnel of the new Working Committee. But this has been due 
to circumstances beyond my control. Owing to my illness, I could not ijiroceed to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi, in lieu thereof, I started correspondence with him. This 
enabled us to clarify our ideas and viewpoints, but did not bring us to a settlement. 
When I realised that correspondence had proved ineffective, I wanted to make a 
frantic effort to meet Mahatmaji at Delhi— bat that effort also failed. 

After Mahatmaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had prolonged conversations, 
but unfortunately they did not lead to any solution. Mahatmaji’s advice to me is 
that I should myself form a Working Committee leaving out the members who 
resigned form the previous Working Committee. This advice I cannot give effect 
to for several reasons. To mention two of the principal reasons, I may say that 
such a step would be contrary to the directions in Pantji’s resolution, which pro- 
vides ''inter alid*^ that the Working Committee should be formed in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhiji and should command his im])licit confidence. If I 
formed such a committee as advised above, I would not be able to report to you 
that the Committee commanded his implicit confidence. 

Moreover, my^ own conviction is that in view of the critical times that are 
ahead of us in India and abroad, we should have a composite Cabinet commanding 
the confidence of the largest number of Congressmen possible, roiiecting the com- 
position of the general body of the Congress. 

Since I could not implement Mahatmaji’s advice, I could only repeat my re- 
quest that he should kindly shoulder the responsibility vested in him by the Tripuri 
Congress and nominate tne Working Committee. And I told him that whatever 
Committee he appointed would be binding on me, since it was my determination 
to implement Pantji’s resolution. 

tlnfortimately for us Mahatmaji felt unable to nominate the Working Committee. 

As a last step, I tried my best to arrive at an informal solution of the above 
problem. Mahatmaji told me that the prominent members of the previous Working 
Committee and myself should put our neads together and see if we could anivc at 
an agreement. I concurred and we made that attempt. If we had succeeded in 
coming to a settlement, we would then have come up before the A. I. C. C. for 
formal ratification of our informal agreement. Unfortunately though we spent 
several hours in discussing the matter we could not arrive at a settlement. I have 
therefore to report to you with deep regret that I am unable to announce the per- 
sonnel of the new Working Committee. 

I have been pondering deeply as to what I could do to help the A. I. 0. C. 
in solving the problem that is now placed before it. I feel that my presence as 
President at this jimcture may possibly bo a sort of obstacle or handicap in its ])ath. 
For instance, the A. I. C. C. may feel inclined to appoint a Working Committee 
in which I shall be a misfit. I feel, further, that it may possibly be easier for the 
A. 1. 0. C. to settle Ihe^ matter, if it can have a new President. After mature deli- 
beration, therefore, and in an entirely helpful spirit I am placing my resignation 
in your hands. 

The time at my disposal has ^ been very short and hence I could prepare only 
a brj^ statement. Nevertheless this brief statement will, I hope, succeed in clarify- 
ing the situation as it now stands.” 

Shri^Bubhas Chandra Bose then requested Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, the senior- 
most ex-President present to take the chair of the Committee and regulate the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

, - ^cirojini Levi took the chair, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru placed 

beioip the House the proposition that Shri Subbas Chandra Bose bo requested to 
witntow his resignation and nominate afresh tlie old Working Committee 
■\rach functioned in 1938. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru explained that considering the 
ext^al and internal situation of the country it was imperative that a way out must 
be found to end the controversy raised by Shri Pant's resolution passed at Tripuri 
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and that the })roi position he put before the Hou^^c wa« fiindi hb would command Ihe 
largest measure of common agreement. As for the infusion of fresh blood in the 
Working Committee he explained that two old members ot the CVmimittcc Shns 
Jamnalal Baja] and Jairamdas Doulatram will be soon resigning their seats on the 
Committee for reasons of health. This w’ould enable Shri liose to nominate in con- 
sultation with his colleagues two new members from otJier grou]>s thus adding fresh 
blood to the Committee/ Shri Nehru invitctl opinion on his proijosition. "ihe iiro- 
])Osition was supported by S/n'i Raft Ahmad Kidnht% and Shri Jat 2 >rakash Karoiian, 
There were however certain amendments mo\cd by the members. 

The discussion was not concluded when the sitfing was adjourned for the day. 

The A. 1. G. C. meeting reassembled the next day, April 30, 1930. Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement that the proposition he had put forward the 
previous day was with a view to end controversy and not to imiKisc a Working 
Committee on Shri Bose, as was made out by sonic of the speakers on the Besolu- 
tions in the comments in the local press. That was very far from Ids intention, lie 
also thought it was no use debating the pro})Osition if it did not meet Mith the 
approval of vShri ISubhas Chandra Bose. 3Ic therefore rcqucsteil a definite reply from 
Shri Siibhas Chandia Bose whether the ]>roposition met with lus approval and as a 
consequence he •was prepared to withdraw his resignation. 

In re])ly Shri Bose made the following statement 

Shri Bose’s Statement 

“The resolution that is now before the House is one with whicdi I am vitally 
concerned and it would perhaps help tJic discussion if 1 could indicate my reaction 
to it. 1 feel greatly honoured that Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru sluiuld move a resolu- 
tion requesting me to withdraw my resignation. But when 1 have not teiulercd my 
resignation in a light-hearted manner, 1 should ponder deeply before (coming to a 
decision. So I welcomed tlio adjournment of the aebato last evening. 

This resolution is in effect identical with the suggestion made informally by 
Mahatma Gandhi and others duiing my conversations with some members ol the 
previous Working Committee. Ordinarily Mahatmaji’s word is law to me but where 
principles ai*e involved, I sometimes feel unable to accept his advice or suggcsliim. 

When rinfortunatoly Mahatma Gandhi has not found it possible to help us by 
nominating the Working Committee should we att(‘mj)t to solve the problem without 
reference to the Congress constitution ? I leave it to you, frieiuls, to answer tlic 
question, 

I shall now come to the practical aspect of the question. Judging from this 
point of view, the main question is, what sort of Cabinet is needed now and for the 
next few months ? 

Last year at Haripura T made three changes in the personnel of the previous 
Cabinet. My own view definitely is that there should be an inclusion of fresh blood 
every year. To ensure continuity of politty, the majority of tlie old memlxirs may 
remain. But in a vast country like India, tlic highest executive of tlie Congress 
should not be made the close preserve of a group of individuals. A change should 
tiberefore be made every year under normal circumsttmccs. 

Now what about an emergency like the present one. You know that even in 
countries like Great Britain, where there ai‘e well-defined iioliLuuil parties, a war- 
ciisis or a national emergency breaks down |)oIitical baniers and brings on the same 
Committee i>cople who normally regard themselves as deadly opponents. And in 
Continental countries like France, composite Cabinets are the order of tlie day. Are 
we less partriotie than Britisheis or Frenchmen that we cannot do what they can ? 
I refuse to think that wc are so inferior to them in quality. 

If we want a strong Cabinet with a dynamic urge it is necessary for us to put 
representatives of different shades of opinion in the Congress, giving the majority to 
those who will ensure continuity of policy. If we do not allow this inclusion of 
fresh blood the Cabinet will lose in power and potemry. If in countries like Great 
Britain it is necessary to do away with party Cabinets in times of war-crisis and 
substitute “national Cabinets”, do we not feel the same necessity here ? 

It may be argued that such composite Cabinets will be too heterogeneous to 
function properly. But such an apprehension is unfounded. Within the A. I, C 0. 
or within the Congress there are dmerent shades of opinion. But do we not have a 
large measure of agreement among ourselves 1 Are W'C not all of us auti-impeiia- 
Usts who accept the present Constitution, creed and policy of the Congress f Are 
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not all Congressmen homogeneous in this sense, vis-a-vis the world outside ? I am 
afraid, that we sometimes give a too narrow meaning to the word homogeneity. 

Let us face the fact that the Congress has changed its composition to some 
extent since 1921. ilie change should bo reflected in the com])osifcion of the Working 
Committee also, so that that Committee may bo truly representative oi tlie general 
body of the Congress. Further, we should not forget the latent implic^ations of the 
voting at the last Presidential election. Shall we not move with the times, sec the 
writing on the wall and adjust ourselves to it ? 

I do not know exactly the mind of the A. I. C. C.^ to-day, but I respectfully 
submit that if you desire that I should continue as President you should be good 
enough to show some consideration for the views indicated above. If, however, you 
think otherwise you should kindly release me from the responsibility of President- 
ship. Serious and critical times are ahead of us. Wo must pool our resources and 
pull our whole weight if we are to emerge triumphant out of the external crisis that 
IS fast overtaking us. To this arduous task I shall contribute my humble mite. 
What does it matter if I am not in the Presidential Chair ? ]\ly services will be 
always at the disposal of the Congress and of the country for what they are wortli. 
I claim to have suflSlcicnt patriotism and sufficient sense of discipline to bo able to 
work as an ordinary soldier in this great fight for Indians political and economic 
emancipation,” 

The Chairwoman Shrimati Naidu after he had finished made an appeal to Shri 
Bose to accept the proposition of Sri Jawaharlal. She explained how two seats 
would be available for infusion of fresh blood in the Committee. She also thought 
that with mutual goodwill some other changes may be made in the composition 
of the Committee in the near future. She requested the President to inform the 
House of his definite opinion in the light of Shri Nehru’s assurances and her appeal. 

Eeplying to Jawaharlal’s statement and Shrimati Naidu’s appeal, Shri 
Suhhas Bose said: 

“In the statement which I have just made before the House I thought I 
made my position perfectly clear. I have nothing to add to what I have stated 
therein. As to my attitude on the question of resignation, as I submitf,ed at 
the very beginning, I submitted my resignation in an entirely helpful s])int. If 
you ask me here and now to give my final reply, as the Pi'esiclent had asked 
me to do, 1 can say this that my final reply can only depend on the form of the 
resolution to he adopted by the A. I. G. 0. At this stage I do not know what 
resolution will be adopted by the A, I. 0. 0. and until I know that, it is 
impossible for me to give a final reply.” 

This reply was considered by the Obairwoman and Shri Jawahaiial as too 
vague. The latter therefore sought leave of the House to withdraw his Eesolution, 
Permission was granted by the House and the proposition was withdrawn. 

Thereafter the Chairwoman pointed to the House tliat as Shri S. C, Bose had 
refused to withdraw his resignation by rejecting Shri Jawaharlal’s proposition the 
House should proceed to elect a new President. At this stage a point of order 
was raised that the resignation of the President had not yet been accepted by the 
house. Shrimati Naidu replied : “The President has told you that he has not 
light-heartedly tendered his resignation. The resignation stands there. The A. I. 
C. C. cannot be without a President. Therefore you have got to elect a new 
President.” She^ then read out article X of the Congress Constitution. However, 
at this stage Shri Niharendu Butt Mazumdar sought and obtainocl permission of 
the chair to move a resolution to the effect that in view of the assurances given 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehi'u and Shri Sorojini Naidu and in view of his 
condition of mind as evinced in his statement this House requests the President 
to withdraw his resignation. Some speeches wci*e made for ajid against it. Shri 
S. C. Bose, however, requested the mover to withdraw the resolution which he did. 

Mrs. Naidu then ruled that the House do proceed with the election of the 
new President. Shri JT. F, Nariman at this stage raised a point of order that as 
the President had been elected by the general body of the delegates, the A. I, C. 0. 
was not competent to elect a new Pi*esiacnt. 

. . TJie point of order was replied to by Shri Bhulahhai Lesai who read the pro- 
vismn Iwd down m article X (viii), whidi says that “in the event of an emergency 
arising by rea^n of any cause such as death or resignation of the President elected 
^ above the General Secretary shall forthwith fix a date for a fesh election by the 
Oel^ates as prescribed above. In case such procedure is found not possible the All 
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India Congress Committee shall elect the Prcsidcnl.” He added that, if t.his was 
not sufiicient, the House could also proceed to elect the Prcsidc'nl. in tenns of Art. 
XII (b), which says that “The A. I. C. 0. shall carry out the urouramme of woik 
laid down by the Congress horn session to session and deal wiUi the new matters, 
that may arise during its term of otlice.” To ]>rovc that an emergency existed 
Shri B. Desai pointed out that the Congress organisation at tiie. time was 
without a President, the Working Committee or the Ceucrai Secretary. 

When Shri Bhnlabhai had finished, Shri Suhlias Hojio got. up and said that it 
was not true to say that there was no acting General Seeret.iiry. There was the 
acting General Secretary, whom he had appointed and that the otlicc nuuhinory was 
competent to call the meeting of all the delegates for tlu^ ])urpose of electing the 
new President, The Chair however ruled that there was no General Sot'retary in 
terms of the Congress Constitution, that an emergency existed and the House was 
competent to elect a new President for the remaining portion of tlic year. 

Dr. Choithrain Guhvam thereupon moved that Ba]>u Pajendra Ihnsad lie. 
elected as President, of the A. I. C. C. for the remaining txuiod of the year. Bjihu 
Mr^lianlal Soksena seconded the llcsolution. TIiq Pesolution was voted upon and 
declared carried* 

Shri Bajcndra Prasad then took the chair and made the following speech 
amidst interruptions made from a section of Bengali visitors. 

‘‘Friends, I have boon (‘ailed u]ion to discharge the onerous duty of the President 
by the All India Congress Committee. During the I'ast few days that we have 
been here wc have been discussing and (considering the grave problem before us 
and I have not felt ha]>]‘y at all at what has happened. CVnisidering the situation 
that confronts the country, the internal position of the C'ongress itself and various 
other factors which wc have to face, it is not a bed of roses on whitli you, frieiKls, 
have called on me to sit. I have realised more than anybody else the didicultics, 
the trials and tribulations which await anyone in tJiesc cinauuKlanccs who is <*allo(l 
upon to hold the oflice of the Pi’esidonfc of the Congress. It has, therefore, been not 
a pleasure to me to accept your mandate. 

“We have appealed to Sj. Subhas Chandra Boso to continue to slioulder Iho 
burden of the oliicc of the President. I rcciucHtcd and im]dored him to form a 
Working Committee of his own liking, composed of i-eoplc who shared his xieus in 
entirety, and wc were prepared to go with him as far as possible. I assured liim 
further that if he did that, I would not for myself- and if I may si enk for others, 
they also would not stand in his way and there would ho alisolutelv no obstruction. 
But unfortunately he could not see eye to eye with me and he, thought that in the 
circumstances the best course for him was to resign. I am rcallv sorry for that. 
It is with a sense of duty and doing my little bit for the country that i am here 
to-day. I did not c^ovet the Presidentship. 

“Considering the circumstances in whi(‘h wo arc sit.uated to-day, I would im- 
plore you, all members of the A. I. G. C., to extend to me your indulgence and 
your good-wdll. It is ditlicult for any President to achieve anything without the 
help pd co-oi^ration of all. The dmicullies of the President under the situation 
like the present one have bec^n doubled. Without your co-operation, good-will and 
help it would be impossible for me to do anything. When you reecived the declaration 
of my election with cheers, that did not make me dated ; on the other hand 1 was 
overwhelmed wit^ a sense of responsibility. I hopo that the support of all mombers, 
whatever their views, whatever their difilerenecs 'will be given to me. It is in that 
confiden<5e and hope that I appeal to you to give mo your help. 

“I see here that some friends arc displeased with what has happened. Thev 
have eveiy ri^^ht to be displeased and I have no quarrel with them. I have been 
called to this onerous position by the All India Congress Committee. If at any 
moment I feel that I am not wanted or tlicre is any indi(‘ation of your wish that 
I should not be in this post, I shall obey you, as I am obeying you now when voti 
have cdled me to ^is office. ^ I have also said that it would be my duty to 
give effect to the resolutions which have been passed by tlie Congress 

to the best of my ability, and I think it is also the duty of every member 

and I have not the least doubt that they will discharge their duty as well. 
We do not have to lay down any new policy just at the present moment. The 
policy IS there. It has been laid down by the Congress. Wc have to devise wavs 

and means for giving effect to it, and I am hoping that in de^ising w'ays axid 

moans we shall be all united and wo shall have co-operation amongst each other* 

The meeting was adjourned for the day. 
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The third sitting of the A. I. C 0. was held on the 1st. May, with Babu 
Bajendra Prasad in the Chair. 0]>ening the proceedings Babu Eajendra Prasad addres- 
sed the House and observed that before the business of the day started he wanted to 
make certain observations. Yesterday he cxidained to them the circumstances under 
which he had to accept the rcs]^onsibility and also made it clear that the moment 
they disapproved he would vacate. He regretted that Subhas Babu did not find 
it possible to withdraw his resignation. But since it has happened there was no 
use lamenting it. He wanted to congratulate Sjt. Bose for the sincciity with which 
he tried to find out a solution of the present tangle. 

In the lives of such individuals such occasions did occur and they had to 
be faced. He derived greal satisfaction from the fact that Shii Bose had promised 
to give his fullest support. He, on his part, would try his best to utilize Subhas 
Babu’s services and his talents for the good of the counti^. He added that after 
a great deal of deliberation, he had come to the decision that the old Working 
Committee should continue. It was, however, regrettable that Shri Bose did not see 
his way to serve on the Committee. Pt. Nehru also had declined, but, at the same 
time, he too had given an assurance of his fullest support and he in return assured 
Pt. Nehru that he (Shri Rajcndra Prasad) would avail of every opportunity of uti- 
lizing Pt. Nehru^s services and give due weight to his suggestions. He then referred 
to the change made in the Working Committee, that is, the inclusion of Dr. B. C. 
Boy and Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh. He added that the remaining one scat will 
be filled later. Continuing he said that the A. I. C. C. was meeting under difficult 
circumstances and thei'eiore he suggested that after passing a few resolutions of a 
non-controversial nature the Committee should adiourn so that the Working Committee 
might have time to consider the situation and chalk out the future programme. He 
also said that the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. would be held in about a month’s 
time to afford the House opportunity to give its decision on important issues. 

Eeviewing the resolutions to be placed before the meeting, he said that one of 
them was about the war. It was true that the Tripuri Congress passed a resolution on 
this subject but as the matter was very important it was necessary that the attitude 
of the Congress should be reiterated. The recent changes made in the Government 
of India Act also indicated that tlie question had become very important and its 
consideration could not be postponed. Other questions were ihose relating to the 
organisation^ aspect of the Congress and matters which the African delegation had 
represented. These were some of the matters which the A. I. 0, 0. had to consider 
before it adjourned. 

Personnel of the Working Committee 

The President then announced the following personnel of the new Working 
Committee 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu^ Sardnr Vallahhhhai 
Patelf Khan Ahdul Gkaffar Khan^ Seth Jamnalal Bajaj [Treasurer), Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Shris Jaiiamdas Doulatram, J, B. Kripalani [General Secretary), 
Bhulahhai, J. Desai, Shankorrao Deo, Harekrishna Mehtah, Dr. B, C, Boy, Dr* 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 

A Protest 

After the President had finished, Shri K F, Nariman sought and obtained the 
permission of the Chair to read out to the House a protest from some ‘28 members 
of the A. I. C. 0. against the alleged illegality of the A, I, C. C. proceedings in 
connection with the election of the new President, 

Kesolntions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were then 
passed 


Condolence 

This Committee places on record its deep sense of loss at the death of Syts. 
Birendra Chandra Mazumdar M. L, A, and Manorajijan Banerji, two veteran Congress 
workers and others as a result of the railway disaster at Majdia. 

2. War Banger and Amendment ol The India Act 

, In view of the imminent danger of international war, the A. I. C. C. reminds 
tire country and all others concerned of the national policy in regard to war which 
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the Congress has often proolaiincfl. This poIii*y will be strictly adhered to and the 
Congress is determined to oppose all alt.vmpts to impose a war on Indian resouivcs 
in a war without the consent of the Indian pe()})lc. 

The Committee has noicil with disapproval the dos^ialch of a small body of 
Indian troops towards Aden as this can only mean their employment for British 
imperialist purposes. 

The Committee, in particular, records its complete disapproval of the attempt 
being made by the British Govtirnment to amend the Government of India Acl with 
a view to concentrating all power, in the event of a war emergency, in the hands 
of the Central Government which f auctions completely as an agent of British 
Imperialism. While the Congress is not intei-estcd as a rule in amendments to the 
India Act and has worked for the whole Act to he ended, it cannot tolerate an 
amendment whiidi strikes at the very basis of rrovincial Autonomy and reduces it 
to a farce in case of war; which in circct creates a war di(*tatt>rship of the Central 
Government in India, and which makes Provincial Governments helpless agents of 
Imperialism. Any attcm]>t to impose such an amendment on fiidia must and will 
be resisted in every way open to the Congress. Provincial Governments are warned 
to be ready to carry out the polh*.y in this respect as may bo determined by the 

A. I. C. C. or the Working Committee as the case may be, 

3. Reform in the Congress Machinery 

In pursuance of the resolution passed at the Tripuri Session of the Congress 
regarditig reform in the Congress machinery the A. I. 0. 0. appoints a Comniitteo 
consisting of the President, Hhris Jawaharlal Nehru, B. Pattabhi Hitaramayya, 
Narendra Deo and J. B. Kripalani to recommend measures for the purification of 
tlic Cotigress in terms of the Congress Resolution. 

4. Bengal Political Prisoners 

This meeting of the A. I. C. 0. while appreciating the strenuous efforts 
made by Mahatma Gandhi to secure the release of political prisoners in Bengal, 
notes with regret the failure of the negotiations between Gandhiii and the llud 
Ministi 7 on Sie matter. ^ 

The time during which Gandhiji expected to secure the release of all political 

prisoners is over. In view of the stiff and callous attitude of the Bengal Ministry 

and the policy adopted by it, the release of the long-tena xirisoners has become 
almost a hopeless question. 

In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. there is no longer any justification to 
detain the prisoners in jail who have been convicted during an emergency period 
mostly under special powers and especially so, when the prisonei-s have openly 
expressed their aversion to terrorism. 

This meeting of the A. I. C. O. therefore, resolves to make the release 
of these prisoners a vital all India issue and instructs the Working Committee to 
fix all India Political Prisoners Day and to direct the Congress Committee to 
begin a vigorous agitation for the immeditate unconditional release of all political 
prisoners. Similarly an agitation should be carried on regarding release of political 
prisoners in the Punjab also. 


5. Kenya Highlands 

The All India OougresH Committee notes with grave concern the promulgation 
of an Order-iu -Council regarding reservation of highlunds in Kenya for Europeans 
which is a violation of all announcements and assurances by the Secretary of State 
for colonies and tlxe Government of India, and pcri>etuatcs the policy of racial 
discrimination and is an insult to India. 

The All India Congress Committee also places on record its opinion that 
the Government of India have failed to do their duty by the IiuUans in Kenya, 
The All India Congress Committee is furtlier of opinion that situation in Kenya 
cannot be met by efforts on tlie part of the Government of India and requests 
the Working Committee to take necessary steps in this behalf, 

NOTES ( 1) The Rajkot Tangle 

The last issue of OUT bulletin* rec'ored the circumstances in which Gandhiji 
broke his Rajkot fast. As soon as he had sulRciently recovered he proceeded to 
Delhi to discuss matters with the Viceroy. There were several prolonged conversa- 
tions. The Rajkot dispute was referred to Sir Maurice G^vye^ for arbitration and 
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terms of rcfcrenco scttol in consultation with Shris V. Patel and Virwala. After 
an exhaustive examination of the dispute, Sir Maurico Gwyer anuoimccd his 
awartl. He upiicld in its entirety the interpretation of Shri Vallaldibhai Patel of 
the Pvaikot Durbar notification NO. 50 dated December the 2Gth, 1938, and the 
note sent by His Highness the Thakore Sahib to Sardar Patel on the same 
date Sir Maurice ailjiidged that the true construction of each document is that 
the Thakore Sahib undertakes to appoint the persons whom Mr. V. l>tel may 
recommend and that he docs not reserve to himself any discretion to reject those 
whom he does not approve. The award having been announced it now remained 
for the Thakore Sahib to implement it. After the announcement of the award 
Gandhiji had a fresh series of conversations with the Viceroy. He then proceeded 
back to Rajkot to see that the award was implemented and obstacles artificial or 
otherwise removed. It may be remembered in this connection that before the 
reference of the dispute to the Chief Justice, the Thakere Sahib had, for reasons 
into which wc ne^ not go here, given promise of reservation of scats on the 
Committee for the Muslims and Bhayats of the State. Neither the notification 
nor the award of Sir Maurice provided for separate representation of these 

interests. However, a furious agitation at the instance of the authorities, for 

communal and sectional representation on the Committee, was started and this 
createil an atmosphere in which the smooth working out of the Durbar’s notification 
in terms of Sir Maurice award was well nigh impossible. Gandhiji therefore 
made an attempt to redeem in some form the promise given by the Thakore 

Sahib to the spokesmen of the Muslims and Bhayats, consistently with the purpose 
for which ho had fasted. He suggested to the Thakore Sahib the enlargement 
of the Committee in order to make possible separate representations of these 

special interests, care being taken that a majority, be it a majority of one only, 
is preserved for the Parished which alone had fought and struggled for the rights 
of the people. 

The proposal was turned down by the Thakore Sahib as being inconsistent 
with the award. Gandhiji replied that with mutual agreement such modifications 
of the notification were possible and that the awai-d did not at all stand in the 
wav When this obvious way out was barred by the unreasonable attitude of the 
Thakore Sahib and his adviser, Gandhiji had to apply his mind to exploring otlier 
avenues. He had prolonged and strenuous consultations with the representatives 
of the Muslims and Bhayats for evolving a mutually acceptable formula. Gandhiji 
put it to them that they could bo Sardar’s nominees on the Committee if they 
aareed to work with the Parished nominees as a team ; otherwise if they disagreed 
in vital matters and the communal representatives sided with the ofiicial block on 
the Committee Ihe very purpose of the Committee would be fnistrated and the 
ffi'im and protracted struggle which the Parished had gone through would be 
self-stultified. An alternative position for them was to press their communal and 
sectional claims and leave the essential task of constitution making to the 
Palish^ representatives. Neither of these alternatives however proved acceptable 
to the Muslims and Bhayats and they elected to keep out of the 

Committee. The negotiations having fallen through Gandhiji had no option left 
but to send the names of seven Pari^ed nominees of Sardar V. Patel to the 
Thakore Sahib. He also requested that the labour of the Committee be finished 
bv some specified time. Shri Virwala replied asking for proofs that the six 
nominees were the subjects of the State. The reply gave a deep shock to 
Gandhiji If this was the spirit in which the Gwyer award was going to be 
implemented there would be no end to obstructions and delays. 

Of the seven names proposed for the Committee three were accepted by 
the State itself for the Reform Committee announced by it in January. There 
could bo, on the face of it, no possibility of any doubt as to their being 

State subjects. Then again the State owed it to itself and the public that it 
should give some idea of the objection it had to the Sardar’s representatives 
being considered as State subjects. Nothing of the kind was done. Gandhiji 

however sent the required proofs. But all this left a bad taste in the mouth. 

Why this wilful obstructiveness on the part of the Thakore Sahib and his 
adviser Shri Virawala and this distressing lack of grace in fulfilling their 
part of the solemn contract ^ ^ ^ 

Gandhiji met again the President and explained to him the implications and 
consequences of the way the affairs of the Reform Committee were handled 
by - the State authorities. Sir Gibson advised Gandhiji to see Darbax Virawala. 
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This he did. There was a long convcrsaiion between the two in which (hindliiji 
explained the position of allairs as he saw it and hoaid Darbar Viniwabds 

rcacLious to it. (hindUiji explained that it was easy for him to^ invoke the 

assistance of the raramount Tower and put an eml to all vexations delays 
but this ho was extremely aveise to do. lie desired Virawala’s willing and 
hearty cooperation. If the Itefonn Oommitlcc was such a disagreeable imposition, 
Gandhiji made to him what he termed a sj>orting oiler, lie said ho would 
forego the Ecforin Oonimittce and allow the Thakorc Sahib to appoint a Cuni- 
mittco of his own nominees and draft a constitution. If the Sardar or the 
Parished was not satistied with the drafted constitution, they would submit 
amendments which if not acccidablc to the State authorities could be referred 
to Sir Maurice Owycr for arbitration in terms of the nolilicatioiu Darbar 
ViraAvala rejected Gandliiji’s oiler. Gaudhiji found liimself in an extremely 
(Iclicatc and embarrassing position as e^ery leasonahle })roi)osal of his was 
vetoed by Darbar Virawala. As is his way he dhl not want to coerce but 

win Virawala by ]'>crsiiusion . As a final gesture ho told him that he (Gandhiji) 

would withdraw from the scene of conllict and leave Virawala complete 
freedom to pursue his ways and satisfy the people. If Virawala could win 
the people’s coniidence and give tiuun a woikaldc constitution none would ])o 
more hapjvy than ho. To liirther facilitate an agreed solution of the tangle lie 
advised the rarished to pitch their demands as low as w'ould be consistent 
with their real and })rossing wants. 

Q'his put the Triin'O and his adviser on their honour. If they were genuine 
in their desire to ])lacato their people, no better opportunity could have 
presented itself to them. But no such desire was visible. 'Jlic scheme of 
reforms they have proposed retains the substance of posver in their haiuls. 
Negotiations -were started for reasonable alterations in the scheme but they 
have fallen through. The prospect in Rajkot is therefore dark iiuleeil. Cxandhiji’s 
rciiitervention is sought by the people, lie is proceeding again to Rajkot. 

It may be noted hero tliat in the course of the negotiations the Bhayats 

accused Gandhiji of breach of promise. I’ko Bhayats held that Ganiliiiji in 
his letter to liiom of March 11 gave a definite and im(*omlit,ional promise that 
a representative of the Bhayats \vould be taken on the Reform Committee. 
Gandhiji asserted that his Icf.ter was being misconst.ruc<l and that he gave no 
unconditional promise. The Bhayats however persisted in their (harge of 

breach of faith on the part of (Tandhiji ami made other unseemly atUit‘ks. 
This charge of breach of faith grieved Gandhiji deeply. 

The Bhayats however kept up this agitation and insisted upon getting 
the intor}n-clal.ion of the letter from Blr Maurh*©. Gandhiji did not. w’ant to 
trouble Bir Maurice and would have ]>reforr(Hl the matter licing plat‘ed before a 
judge of the Bombay High Court, lie however had no objection if Sir 

Maurice took up the matter. 

(2) Anti Wat Day 

In response to the appeal of rresident fiubhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
obseiwed 23rd April as anti-War Day. Meetings -were held in the evening in 
import^mt towns and cities at which resolutions were passcil condemning the 
Amending Bill recently introduced in the British Parliament empowering the 
Central Government to deprive the Provincial Governments of their normal 
powers in the event of war emergency arising at any time. The resolutions 
also made clear beyond doubt India’s actermination to non-violcntly resist any 
attcm}>t to involve India in such a war or to exploit India’s man-power or 
natural resources for war-purposes. 

(3) The National Week 

The National week w^as observed throughout the countiw from April G to 
13. Meetings, flag hoist, mg ceremonies, sale and hawking of Kluidi formed as 
usual tlie principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed as 
the .Tallianwalla Bagh Day, a day reminding us alike of the shame of our 
servitude and our determination to count no sacrifice as too gx'eat for ending iU 
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THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Bombay — 24t]i. June to 27th. June 1939 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Bombay on 
June 24, 25, 2G and 27 in a speeial pan dal erected for the purpose, Babu 
Majendra Frasad presided. Before commencing the ])roceodings of the meeting, Babu 
Bajendra Prasad made the following statement on behalf of the Working Committee. 

President’s Statement 

The Working Committee have been entrusted with the task of guiding the 
Congress organisation and the country at a time of peculiar difficulty, when the 
international situation is continually on the verge of crisis and many of our 
national problems have also reached a grave and critical stage. The responsibility 
which the Committee have to shoulder is thus heavy, and recent events, and the 
circumstances under which the Committee came into existence, add to that responsi- 
bility, The crises that overhang the world and India demand from us unity of 
action, the sinking of petty difTerences, the co-operation of all those who care for 
the independence of India, and the maintenance of the Congress as a strong and 
disciplined organisation. At such a time the Executive of the Congress can only 
function effectively and advance the cause of Indian freedom, if it has the full 
confidence of the All India Congress Committee and the good-will of Congressmen 
and the country. It is the earnest desire of the Working Committee to have that 
confidence and goodwill and to serve the country by preparing it for the great 
struggles that loom ahead. Unfortunately forces of disintegration are at work in 
the country and in the Congress and domestic faction and internal conflict absorb 
much of our attention and weaken our movement. In this hour of threatening peril, 
it is the duty of all those who care for a free and united India to combat these forces 
of disruption and endeavour to put an end to internal conflict, so that all the vital 
elements in the Congress and the country might pull together for the common good. 
It is with this object in view that the Working Committee approach their task 
and they claim the willing co-operation of all Congressmen in it. 

The danger of world war is ever present and it might materialise in the course 
of months. This would be a disaster to the world, but if unfortunately war comes, 
attempts are likely to be made to involve India in it. Already the British Govern- 
ment have taken some steps to this end in India, and the proposed amendment of 
the Government of India Act prepares the ground for further action by concentrating 
all power, in the event of war, in the hands of the Central Government. This 
Government is only an agent of the British Government and is in no way respon- 
sible to the people of India. Such a war will thus be of vital concern to India and 
there is grave danger of our being exploited for im])erialist puiyoscs. We must 
therefore be ready to meet this crisis and to resist all attempts to drag us into war, 
and thus give effect to the oft-declared policy of the Congress. 

But apart form international happenings, the national problems that we have to 
face are of the gravest import, and the position of our counti 7 man overseas is 
rapidly becoming intolerable. In Burma, they have suffered already greatly; in 
Ceylon steps are being taken which will do injustice and injury to thousands of 
Indians; in the Belgian Congo TncUan merchants are being liarasscd and persecuted; 
in East^ Africa the policy of discriminating against our countrymen, to their 
grave disadvantage, continues to be pursued. In South Africa the Government 
of the Union arc deliberately committing a breach of solemn agreements and 
endeavouring to humiliate our people by segregating them, and a situation which 
may lead to passive resistance by our countrymen them is developing. 

In Indian States there has been a marked deterioration of the situation 
and many of the Eulers or their advisers have pursued a ]iolicy of intensive 
repression and, in some cases, of unabashed gangsterism against their people. In Orissa 
and Kathiawar and elsewhere tragedies and inhumanities have occurred, in which 
many persons have been done to death and thousands have become relugees and 
homeless wanderers. The Working Committee realise fully that the struggle in the 
States IS a vital part of the larger struggle for Indian freedom and cannot be dis- 
sociated from it. The Committee are gnided by the resolution of the Tripuri Con- 
gress and will seek to give effect to it in so far as they can. But the Committee are 
g^nvinced trwt the burden of the struggle must inevitably fall on the people of the 
States and they cannot advance without developing self-reliance and strength. 
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A sij^iuQcant feature of the States Bt.riig’^lc has been the part played by the 
representatives of the llrilish Govcriniicnt. 'I'he paiamoiiut power has in many 
eases thrown the weight of its intliienee on tlie^ side of the niisgovcrnmcnt of the 
rulers and has itself taken part in the rc]>rcssion of the peo])le. This j)oru*y of the 
British Government has demonstrated still further the dangers in the s<hcmc of 
Federation which the Congress lias completely rejected. Although Federation is 
not a live issue at picscnl, it is possible that attempts might still be made to impose 
it on India. Such an imi)Ositiou, if it comes, must be combated and the country 
prepared for it. 

The general poli(*y of the British Government in India continues to flout 
Indian 0 ]>inion and to further British vested interests at the ex]>cnsc of tlie peasant 
and of Indian industry. As a recent instance of this may be mentioned the 
imposition of the Indo-British pact in the face of an overwhelming vote of the 
Central Legislature against it. 

Conditions in India have reached a stage of stalemate whi(*h is detrimental 
to the progress of the country, and deterioration is inevitable unless a rapid 
advance is made. Wo cannot merely wait for the British Government to impose 
Federation, so that wc might (‘ombat it and thereby seek to reach our objective. It 
is necessary for us to devise means to do so apart from any action taken by the 
British Government. In the opinion of the vYorking CommiUec the situation 
in the world and in India urgently demands, in the interests of our people as well 
as freedom, that Indian indciicndencc bo recognised and steps bo taken to cstaldish it 

The Provincial Goverments have to-day to face many serious problems which 
require for their solution the united strength and wisdom of all of us. In some 
provinces communalism and sectarianism have increased and have resulted in riots 
and bloodshed, and in intolerance and bitterness of feeling. The Working Committee 
have noted this deterioration with distress for they realise that such conflicts and 
divisions are barriers to all progress. They are keenly anxious to do all in their 
power, in co-operation with Congressmen and all others, to root out the causes of 
communal disharmony. 

There are thus all these and many other vital problems which face the coun- 
try, and it is clear that the Congress can only tackle them efTectively if its own house 
is in order. At present there is conflict within the Congress which disables 
us and the growtli in the power of the Congress has led to undesirable 
practices and the entry of many lietitious names in our rolls, which weaken the 
organisation. Even within the organisation disiiiptive and anti-Congress elements 
have found place. The, first and must urgent problem for the Congress is therefore 
to purify the organisation and make it a disciplined and ctTwlivc instrument of the 
people’s will. The Congress has been built up as a righting organisation and it 
has functioned as such on many occasions in the struggle for India’s freedom. The 
future has greater struggles for us, and if we allow tlie organisation to weaken or 
to lose itself in petty faction, we would be unworthy of the trust imposed on us. 

With tlic object of tightening up the Congress organisation attcmjits have been 
made to amend the Constitution, 'Ihe Tri]airi Congress gave spedal authority to 
tbe A. I. C, 0. for this purpose and recommendations to this clfectt will be consi- 
dered by the A. 1. C. C. It is clear, however, that the objce.t aimed at cannot bo 
achieved by mechanical means only ; it requires an earnest and joint endeavour by 
all Congressmen. The Working Committee trust that it will be in tliis spirit that 
all the members of the A. I. C. C. will consider this question. 

Among the rc<‘onimendation8 made by the Constitution Sub-Committoo was 
the addition of some words to Article V (c) of the Constitution so tliat the rule 
applying to communal organisation might also be applied to otlier anti-national or- 
ganisations. The Working Committee agreed with this recommendation and indeed* 
as worded, it cannot be objected to. It is the inherent right of an organisation to 
protect itself in this way against rival organisation and disruptive forces. Never- 
theless the Committee have decided not to press for this change before the A. I. C. 0. 
They have come to tliis decision as it is their desire to avoid, as far as iiossible, 
any misapi^rehonsion in the minds of members of the A. I, C. 0. and others so that 
the changes in the Constitution might be considered and passed in a spirit of 
goodwill. 

It appeared to tlie Working Committee that there was a fear in the minds 
of some Congressmen that the proposed change in Article (c) was intended to be 
used to penalise opinions or to suppress organisations. This fear was entirely 
unjustified. The Congress stands for freedom of opinion and the right to express 
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it. When, however, any orp,anisation is continually being attacked and run down 
by another organisation it is improper for the same person to be a member of 
the executives of both the organisations. This procluccs not only conflict between 
the organisations but continuous internal conflict within them. It was with a 
view to avoid this and thus to have greater harmony even between the organisations 
that the amendment to Article V (c) was suggested. But in view of the suspicions 
that some members have, the Working Committee have decided not to press for 
the change in the A. I. C. 0. They desire tliat the Constitution, as amended, 
should be" worked with the goodwill and co-operation of all concerned. 

It is clear, however, tliat the difficulties that confront us today must be met 
and overcome if we are to function efiectivcly. Every member of the Congress 
must realise that by saying or doing anything to bring the Congress into disrepute 
or to weaken its prestige and influence, he is doing iujiiry to the national cause. 
No organisation can approve of such activities on the part of any of its members. 
There have been in the past many instances where Congressmen, and even those 
occupying prominent positions in the organisation, have not hesitated to speak or 
act in a manner which is contrary to all discipline and which has injured the 
great organisation itself of which they claim to be loyal members. If such 
indiscipline and disruptive tendencies continue, the Congress will inevitably be 
reduci^ to impotence. They have to bo checked. The surest way of checking 
them is for each Congressman to realise his responsibility and to appreciate^ that 
in these days of difficulty he must on no account encourage disruption within the 
Congress. In the event of individual Congressman deliberately discrediting the 
Congress and promoting indiscipline, it becomes inevitable for disciplinai‘y action 
to be taken against him in the interests of the organisation and the cause. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that every Congressman will give 
his co-operation in solving the great problem before the country and in making 
the Congress a fit instrument for the service of the nation. Q'hey hope that a 
joint endeavour will bo made to lessen the spirit of faction within the Con|>rcss 
and in the country, so that in the trials to come the Congress may be fully 
prepared to carry Indians cause to a successful conclusion. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed with slight verbal changes 

1. Condolence 

This Committee has learnt with regret of the sudden death, in the prime of 
his life, of Dr. Alimchand XJdhoram, Congress worker since the non-co-operation 
days. The Committee conveys its sincere condolences to the family of the deceased 
in their bereavement. 

2. Indians in Ceylon 

The All India Congress Committee views with grave concern the measures 
proposed by the Ceylon Government with reference to their Indian cmjfloyccs and 
hopes that it may be possible to find a way to avoid the most niulcsirable and 
grave conflict that, as a result of these measures, is threatened between such near 
and ancient neighbours as India and Ceylon. 

The Committee cannot contemplate without much concern a quarrel between 
the two countries which are separated hy only a strip of water but which have a 
common culture and which have been intimately connected from times immemorial. 
The Committee desires to exploi*c every means of avoiding conflict and, therefore, 
appoints Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to Ceylon and confer with the authorities 
and representative associations and individuals on bdialf of the Working Committee 
and do all that may be possible to effijct a just and honourable settlement. 

S. Indians in South Africa 

The A. X. 0. C. regrets the attitude of the Union Government towards Indian 
settlers. It betrays utter disregard of Uie obligations undertaken by the predecessors 
of the present Government. The policy just initiated by them is m direct breach 
of the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement or 1914, the Capetown Agreement of 1027, the 
Feetham Commission of 19B2 and the subsequent tinuertakings on behalf of the 
Union Government. The A. I. 0. 0- notes with pride and satisfaction the firm 
stand taken up by the Indians of South Africa. They will have the sympathy of 
the whole Indian nation behind them in thdr fight for self-respect and honourahlo 
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exirticnoc. The A. I. C. C. trusts that there ^vill be no dissensions among tlicm 
and that they will ])resent a united front. The A. I. 0. (\ appeals to the Union 
Government to retrace tlicir steps and carry out the promises of their pi cdc(‘Cssors to 
adopt a policy of ]>ro^iessivc amelioration in the status of the Indian Nationals 
in Bouth Al’rica SU ]>cr /-ent^ of whom aie born and bred in that sub-continent 
and to whom South Africa is their only home. 

4. Constitutional Ameiulments 

Shri 7. B, Kiimlani moved the. ‘Constitutional Ameiulmcnts’ as proposed by 
the Constitution Bub-Comnuttoo together with the amendments suggested by the 
Working Committee. Numerous amendments were moved to the proposed amend- 
ments. A few wTi’o accepted and the rest r(‘joi*ted. Bhri Blinlahhai Detseti moved 
the new Article XL A scries of amendments were moved to this. Tlicy were all 
rejected by the House and the Article XT as proposed by the mover was ado])ted in 
its entirety. The new Constitution as amended at Bombay is printed separately (p. 358). 

5. Salyagraha in Provinces 

This *¥nocting of the A. T. C. (•. resolves that no Congressman may oHer or 
organize any forin of Batyagraha in the Administrative rroviiu‘('s ot India wdlliout 
the previous sanction of the Piovineial CVnigrt^ss Committee concerned. 

6. Congress Ministrios and the P. C. Cs 

The Woiking Committee has re])catodly laid stress on the desirability of eo- 
opcralinn between the ininist.ry, the Congress party and the V. C. C. Wit-hout such 
co-operntion misunderstandings arc likely to arise with the result that the inilucnce 
of the Congress will sutler. In administrative matters the V. C. C. should not 
interfere with the discretion of the ministry but it is always open to the executive of 
the r. C. C. to draw the attention of the Government privately to any particular 
abuse or difliimlty. In matters of policy if there is a diniTenco between the ministry 
and the P. C. C. references should be made to the Parliamentary Sub-Commitlce. 
Public discussion in such matters should be avoided. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A, I. C, 0. ofllce received notice of over 175 Non-ofhcial Resolutions to bo 
moved at the Bombay meeting of the A, I, C. 0. The resolutions were arranged 
according to ballot. 

The President received three reauisit.ions signed by several members of the 
A. I. C. C. rccpicsting that priority be given to non-oflicial resolutions on (1) Dighoi 
Strike, (2) War- Resistance, (3) Unemployment which stood at No. 48, No. 24 and 
No. 89 respectively in the ballot. The President observed that if he acceded to the 
requests made, the system of ballot -would be reduced to a nullity. Before how’cvcr 
giving a ruling, he wanted the House to disiniss the matter. Shri Batyamurti an<l a 
rew others quoted tlic practi(e of the Central Legislature as well as of provincial 
legislatures, where the order of the ballot was strictly atlhered to and no majority 
vote was allowed to up-set it. Some urged for ujisefcting the ballot for giving priority 
to vital matters in case a majority in the House agreed to it. The Pn‘8idcnt oliser- 
ved that the ballot w^as the fairest system and to upset it by a majority vote -was to 
do wrong to minorities. He would however on tlio present occasion give }iriority to 
a non-ofheial resolution which had behind it the unanimous or almost unanimoxts 
support of the House. At tlic same time he made it clear that this ruling of his 
was in no way binding on future Ih’csidents. 

The House having unanimously agreed to ‘Digboi Strike’ being given prionty, 
Dr. B* (7. Boy movccT the following resolution as recommended by the Working 
Committee in place of the non-official resolution of which notice had been given. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Dighoi strike 

This Committee views with gi*ave concern the prolonged strike at Digboi and 
expresses its sympathy with the strikers in their distress. The Committee regrets 
that the Assam Oil Company has not seen its %vay to accept the modest suggestion 
of referring the question of the method and time of re-employment of the strikers to 
a conciliation Board to be appointed by the Government of Assam. 

In the opinion of this Committee no corporation, however big and influential it 
may be, can be above public criticism or Government supervision and legitimate 
control. Moreover, as was declared at the Karachi session, the Congress policy is 
that there should be State ownership or control of key industries. The oil industry 
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is undoubtedly a vital key industry. This Committee therefore hopes that better 
counsels will prevail with the Company and that its directors will accept the modest 
sug:gestion made on behalf of the Committee by the President of the Congress. If 
however the directors do not see their way to do so, the Committee advises the 
Assam Government forthwith to undertake legislation for making the acceptance of 
the decisions of Conciliation Boards obligatory and further to give notice to the 
Company that the Committee may reluctantly be obliged to take such steps as may 
be necessary to stop renewal of the lease to the Company on its termination. At 
the same time that this Committee urges the Company to fall in with the just sug- 
gestion made by the Committee, it hopes that the Labour Union will be ready to 
listen to the Committee’s advice and if they were to retain Congress and public 
sympathy they will be ready and willing to abide by the advice that may be tendered 
to them by the Committee, 

Separation of Andhra 

“Separation of Andhra” was the first non-ofificial resolution to come up for 
consideration before the A. I. C. C. The nine resolutions preceding it, were left out 
by reason of their being either covered by the official resolutions or owing to the 
absence of those who had given notice of them. The Besolution read as follows: 

“The All India Congress Committee is strongly of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken for the formation of a separate Andhra province.” 

The resolution was passed by a majority vote. 


Constitution of the National Congress 

{As ameiided by the Bombay Meeting of the A. I. C. C, June, 1939), 

Article /—-Object 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment by the people of 
India Purna Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all legitimate and pcscoful means, 

Article //■— Constituents 

The Indian National Congress will comprise : — 

(1) Primary members enrolled under Article III ; ^ ^ ^ . 

(2) Village, Ward, Town, Taluka, Thana, Mandal, Tahsil, Bubdivision, District, 
or other local Committees ; 

(3) Pi'ovincial Congress Committees ; 

(4) Annual Session of the Congress ; 

(5) All India Congress Committee ; 

(6) Working Committee ; and may comprise (a) committees or associations 
directly organised by the All India Congress Committee or the Working Committee 
and (6) committees organised by any provincial Congress Committee in accordance 
with the rules framed by it in that behalf and approved by the Working Committee, 

Article ///—Membership 

(a) Any person of the age of 18 years and over who believes in Article I 
shall, on making a written declaration to that eficct attested by a witness and 
presenting an application in Form A annexed hereto and on payment of four 
annas, become a primary member of the Congress and be entitled to be placed on 
the register of Congress members kept at any office duly authoiised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or canies on business : 

Provided that no person shall be a primary member of more than one 
committee at the same time. , . . 

(b) The application shall be handed m personally or sent by post or 

messenger. . , ^ ^ 

(c) It shall stale the full name, father’s name, or in case of a married 

woman husband’s name, age, sex and occupation of the applicant, as also the 
vill^e, the Taluka, the district and the province in whiesh he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. . , „ . , ^ 

(d) The official receiving the application shall note on ifc the date of receipt, 
serisd number and such other particular as may be prescribed and shall send it to 
the office of the District Congress Committee concerned for record. 
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as per 


M Tlie applicant on bcin^ cnrollcKl, shall receive certilieat.e of nioinbership 
l; lorm 0, annexed hereto cilliov in the lanf.uai.e and script of the province 


in 'which he 'ivsidch or in ’the lliniluslani hin;r;,;:e i)evana;.ri’ w-'thc 


Urdu sciipt. 

(f) ITulcss otherwise directed by the Workipr, Coniinilioe the year for the 
nioiubcrshm fee sludl he rcckoiuHi Irom Junuarv 1 in I ‘m 
shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid. t)y lucmbers ‘ ^ 

course of the year, ^ 


joining., in the 


Article /F’— Renewal ol Membership 

(a) A member of the Congress enrolled oq nor rrr o-Unii * ^ a- 

t^o be a member of tlie tjpngrcss until be resigns or is cxi.olkHl thereU-ora” p?o\dd"l 
he renews his application and pays on or hcCoic Im ''5i«e nf Vm 
subsequent year the annual m,-mbersbip fee of fom- annas' and obtiins " emMificat e 
of membership, ihc application for renewal shall contain the name, the fat L'-’s 
name or in ease of a married woman hushandv „,,inu and the i.lace of resi Uaicc 
of the applicant in the prescribed Form B. 'Iho otiicial reccivim. s.idi V, ® 

Semberr^'^ subscription shall make a note to that cire.“t in the ilogiste; of 

{b) The name of any member failinu; to m-iko flio < 

Sis^of membc>i?'‘‘’ prescribed time shall ^"lemoved ‘ from ’Jhe 

Article V — Membership Register 

Every distrud. Congress OommiMoo shall nmintnin ^ ^ . 

members enrolled for each constituency within the sKvimr 

particulais retiuired by Article HI (!•) in which thX i ,» ri?' ® 

fS Sw o?“not!' ^ the "nmLfcM? 

Article F/— 'Provinces 

(or) The following 
against them ; 

Province 

(1) Ajmer-Mcrwara 

(2) Andhra 

(3) Assam 

(4) Behar 

(5) Bengal 

(G) Bombay (City) 

(7) Delhi 

(8) Gujrat 

(9) Karnatak 

(10) Kerala 
ni) Mahakoshal 
(12) Mahainstra 
(33) Nagpur 

N. W. R Province 
Punjab 
Sindh 

Tamil Nadu 
United Provinces 
Utkal 

Vidharbha (Berar) 


shall be the provineos with the head quarters mentioned 


T^anguago 

Hindustani 

Tclngii 

Assamese 

Hindustani 

Bengali 

Marathi and Gujrati 
Hindustani 
(lujrati 
Kannada 
Malayalam 
Hidustani 
Marathi 
Marathi 
Pushtu 
Panjabi 
Hindhi 
Tamil 
Hindustani 
Oriya 
Marathi 


Hcadciuartor 

Ajmer 

Iihidrus 

CTaiiliati 

Patna 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Ahmodabad 
Dliarwar 
Kalicut 
Jubbulpore 
Poona 
Nagpur 
Peshawar 
Lahore 
Kara<*hi 
I^Iadras 
Lucknow 
Cuttack 
Akola 


Committee with the previous sanctiAn xxr i 
ing Committee shall have Sie power to change its the Work- 

(e) The Wor^ng Committee may, idter a«TorSai ^ , 

Congress or committees eoncomod, coiistitato a nw nrovincr 
vmce. a district or portions of a district from anSr^^ravFnee «« 2?A ^ 

Indian State or States or parts thereof to any pro'^eo?^^ ““ 

Article VII — QoaliBcatons 

(») No member shall be entitled to eaerciso his vote nt onv i 

he has been continuously on a Congress register for ^ mnnttio j 

the election and only on production of a catSfe of aimfilip” 
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Provided hoAvever tliat in the case ot elections to the newly formed primary 
Oonpiresft Committee, a member shall bo entitled to vote, even if he has been a 
member only for three months, for the election oi the committee’s olHce bearers. 

Note— The condition of 12 months’ continuous membership will not apply to 
voters in the current year i. e., 1930. To them will apply the old condition of three 
months* continuous membership prior to the date of the elections. 

(6) No member even if he is qualified under clause (a) hereof, shall be eligible 
for election to an office of any primary committee or to membership of any elective 
committee, unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of handspun and haiidwoven 
Khaddar, provided that at the lime of offering himself for such elections he is not a 
member of any parallel committee ; 

(c) No member even if he is qualified under clauses (a) and (b) shall bo eligi- 
ble as a delegate to the Congress or as a member of a Provincial or a District 
Congress Committee, unless he has been a member of the Oonj^rcss for throe conse- 
cutive years at the time of the election, provided that at the tune of offering him- 
self for such election he is not a member of any other parallel committee : 

Provided further that it shall be open to the Executive of the Provincial 
Congress Committee to grant an exemption in favour of any person regarding the 
aforesaid qualification for elections in 1939 and 19^10. 

(d) No person who is a member of a communal organisation, the object or 
programme of which involves political activities which are in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress shall be 
eligible for election to any office or membership of any eicetive Congress Committee. 

Ariicle F///— Election Tribunals 

(a) The Executive of the Provincial Congress Committee shall unanimously 
or by a majority of at least three-fourths of its members, appoint yearly a 
Provincial Election Tribunal, no member of which shall stand as a candidate for 
election as a delegate or to any office or mcmbershii) of an elective Congress 
Committee in tlic province, during the term of lus office. The Provincial Election 
Tribunal shall appoint one or more persons to constitute a District Tribunal in 
each district, to receive and decide disinitcs relating to eiirolmont of members, 
preparation or maintenance of register of members and election of delegates and 
office-bearers and members of cla'.tive committees, provided that no person so 
appointed shall be a candidate for election during his term of office : 

Provided that it sliall not be necessary to appoint a District Tribunal in the 
provinces of Bombay, Delhi and Ajmerc Merwara and provided further that if 
there is no District Tribunal appointed in any other province for any reason 
whatsoever, objections will be filed before and disposed of, by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal. , ^ , . . , , , 

(b) If any provincial executive fails to appoint by a date specified by the 

Working Committee, the Provincial Election Tribunal, the Working Committee 
sliall appoint one. , , . „ . , , , 

(c) No person who is a dealer in Foreign cloth or British goods or who 
carries on trade in liquor or who is addicted to drink shall be eligible for election 
to an executive office or elective committee of the Congress. 

Article JX— -Obiections lo the Rolls 

(а) The Register of members shall be brought up-to-date on or before the 
15th of Sei)tembcr every year and shall be open to inspection by the member of 
the Congress at the office whore it is kept from IGlh to 23rd September. 

(б) Any person whose name is omitted from the Register of members, or 
who objects to the entry of any name therein, may submit an objection in writing, 
stating the reasons for challenging such entry or omission to the District Tribunal, 
on or before the 30th September, 

(c) The District Tribunal will, after hearing the objection and any other 
party concerned, may direct any name to bo entered into or omitted from the 
Register as the case may be, on or before the 10th October. 

(d) The District Tribunal shall maintain a record of all proceedings before 
it and a copy of its order directing any amendment in the Register shall bo 
forwarded by it to the District Congress Committee concerned and the District 
Congress Committee shall amend the Register where required in accordance 
therewith. The Register, after such amendment if any, shall be final, except for 
'.any change rendered necessary by disciplinary action taken against any member 
by a (Competent authority. 
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Article X — Election of Dolej;ates 

(a) Every rroviiivijil Oongr(*ss OonimiUeo slinll ]»ropiiro ii loll o£ its primary 
nicml)ci-s qiialilicd to vote and aludl Kond U> the A. 1. 0. 0. Oilu'C a siatcmoiit; in 
rc'oird to it on or boibro a dtilc lixed by the Workini>’ Committee. Tliis statement 
shall be in the form ])rcsonbctl by the A. T. C. Ck OlHcc ami shall give separately 
the number of uiban and rural members in cae.h distriet. , . , , 

{h) Members imduded in the said roll shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In tire event of a Trovincial Congress Committee failing to fiiimish the 
statement in time, the piovincc concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On re(*ei]d of the aforesaid statement, the Working Committee shall fix 

the date by which the election of ileleg.atcs must lie held. » , . . , 

ie) Ih-ovincial Committees shall divide the ihovincc into fixed territorial 

constitiieiKms. entitled to return a number of delegates at the 

rate of one delegate for every one lac of the inhabitants of sut‘h ]>roviuce including 
the Indian states or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the last Census, 

Proviso 1— Bombay (City' shall have a maximum quota of 25 delegates, and the 
province ol Uelhi shall have a maximum quota of 15 delegates. 

{(j) {i) Each distri(‘t shall be entitled to elect not more than one delcg’ato, for 
caidi lac of its population ]movidcd that for every; delegate to bo elected, there are 
not less than 500 primary members en foiled (luring the year. 

(ii) Tlie number of delegates remaining unallotted to the constituencies on 
account of the inclusion of the i^opulat.ion of Indian Htates in any i^roviiice, shall 
be distributed by the executive o£ the T. C. C. concerned, in such manner as in 
its opinion would meet the requirements of the case, subject to the rule of 
miiiimuin enrolment of 500 jirimary members for each delegate. 

(h) The province which has not completed its election on or before the date 
appointed by tlic Working Commit tec, may at the discretion of the Working 
Committee be discnlith'd to be represented at the Annual Bession. 

(f) A cortitied list of delegates shall ])c submitted by the rrovincial Congress 
Committee, not hitor than the date iKcd by the Working Committee in that belialf. 

(]) livery delegate so elected shall, on payment of a fee of iis. 5/- at tlic 
otiice of the Troviucial Congress Cbmmiticc of his provinc'C, receive a ecrtificate 
in accordaiu*c with Form 1) hendo annexed, duly signed by one of its Secretaries. 
No delegate who has not paid the fee, shall bo entitled to exercise any of his 
functions. 

Article X/— Election Disputes 

(a) It will be open to any member of the Congress within a constitueiKty 
to lodge a complaint about an election witiiin the constitiioiuw before the Uistriet 
Tribunal within seven days of the declaration of the result of such election and 
the District Tribunal shall decide the com]daint. , 

(/>) Until the election is set aside by tlie District Tribunal the person 
elected shall be deemed to have been duly elected. , ^ , 

(c) An appeal shall lie to the l»rovincial Election Tribunal against any 

order passed by the Districit Tribunal within seven days of the passing of such 
order. The order of Provincial Eletdion Tribunal shall bo hnal. ^ . 

(d) The Working Committee may lay down rules for tlic conduct of elections 
and lodging and disposal of objections and complaints and appeals. 

(e) The Provincial Tribumii Bhall on its own motion or on report by a 
District aVlbunal, have the power to dir&d tliab any person found guilty of 
misconduct in connection with enrolment of members, maiaicnauce of register of 
members, election or lodging of a false objection or coxn]>liiiut, knowing it to be 
so, shall be disqualified from standing as a candidate for election or be cx])ellea 
from the Congress for such period as it may consider just and proper. An aj)p^l 
shall lie to the Working Committee from any order passed by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal under this clause. 

Article XJJ— A. I, C. 0. Elections 

(a) The delegates in every province shall assemble in a mcjeting to elcsct tom 
among themselves, one-eighth of their number, as representatives of the province, 
on the All India Congress Committee; provided that no Provmce shall have less 

46 
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thaii five representatives on the All India Congress Coinmittoe, cxeopt Delhi which 
shall have four. 

(6) The olceiion in Snlvelausc (a) shall be by pro])ortional representation 
by single transferable vote. 

(f*) The Bee rotaries of the respective ProYincial Congress ^ Committees shall 
issue certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected to it. 

Article X/'/f— Provincial Congress Committee 

(a) The Provintaal Congress Committee in each province shall consist of the 
delegates from the province. In case, the number of such delegates is loss than 
30, any number required to make the number of members of the Provincial 
Congress Committee 30, will be elected in su(‘h manner as the constitution of the 
province may determine, provided that in the case of Bindh and Nagpur the 
number may be increased by the P. C. 0. to not more than 50 and in the 
case of Yidharbha 45 and Delhi 40, In addition to these, the President and 
ex-Presidents of the Congress, resident in the province and duly qualified 
under Articles III and YII, shall also be members of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

{h) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, 

(t) subject to the general control and supervision of the All India Congress 
Committee, be in charge of the affairs of the Congress within its own j)rovince 
and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this constitution, which rules 
shall come into operation only with the previous sanction of the Working 
Committee*, 

(4!) sulimit an annnal report of the Congress organisation and the work 
in the province to the Working Committee not later than one month before the 
commonoement of the Annual Session ; 

(m) before the new All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects 
Committee under Article XVI, pay to the Woiking Committee the fees received 
from the delegates. Any other su]>scription that may be fixed by the latter, having 
regard to the population, membership and financial capacity of the ])roviiicc, shall 
be paid not later than the end of June every year. Delegates and members of the 
All India Congress CommlUcc from provinces in default shall not be permitted 
to take part in any of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee 
thereof. 

(c) (t) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee 
shall be recognised by the Working Committee unless it has com})Ued with the 
conditions laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the 
Working Committee. 

(it) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the constitution, the Working Committee may form one, to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article X/F*— -Annual Session 

(а) The Annual Session of the Congress shall bo held at the time and place 
decided upon at the preceding Session. The A. 1. 0. C. or the Working 
Committee, may howevei*, for sufficient reason change either the venue or the date 
or both of the Session. 

(б) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(?) the President of the Congress; 

[ii) the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they arc duly qualified under 
Articles III and VII; 

[Hi) the delcj^ates elected under Article X. 

(c) The Provincial Congress Oommitteo concerned shall make such arrange- 
ments for holding the Annual Session as may bo deemed necessary, and for this 
purpose shall form a Reception Committee, and may include thoi*cin persons who 
arc not its members. 

(cQ The Reception Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the 
Session, make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation 
of delegates and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of 
the Session. 

(e) The receipts and disbursements of the Reception Committee shall be 
audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the provincial Congress Committee 
ooneerned, and the statement of accounts together with the auditors' report i^hall 
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be submitted by the rrovincial Congress Committee to the Working Commitlco, 
not later than three months after the teimination ()£ the Annul Session. Any 
surplus funds remaining with the Reception (’ommiitee shall be (li\ulc(l r(iiuilly 
between the All India Congress Committee and the rroMiKual Congress 

Committca^^ Committee shall elect its Chairman and other oil ice-bearers 

from amongst its own membcis. 


Article XT'— Election of President 

(a) Anv ten delegates may jointly send the name of any ih'legatc or ex-Presi- 

dent of the “Congress duly qualified under Artieles ITI and VII, whom they 
propose to be elected rresidcnt of the next annual session of the C'ongress, so as 
to reach the General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee on or before a 
date to be fixed by tlie Working Committee. , - „ , 

lb) The General Secretary will publish the names of all persons so ]>roposed 

and it will be open to any person whose name has been so iwoposed, to w'ithdraw 
his candidature by informing the (Jeneral Secretary of his intention to do so, 

within 10 days ol the laiblication of the proposed names. 

(c) After eliminating the name of any ])eison who has ^^ilh(lrawn, the 

General Secretary shall iniblish the name of the remaining candidates and circulate 
them to the Ihovincial C'ongress Comniitt.ecs. 

(d) On a date fixed by the Working Committee, each didegatc in a lu'ovincc 

shall bo entitled to record his vote in favour of one of the candidates for the 
Presidentship of the Congress, at a place to be fixed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. ^ . , ,, , 

(c) The Provincial Congress Committee shall report to the All India Congress 
Committee Ofhee the number of valid votes recorded in favour each cuiulidatc 

(/) As soon as may be after the receipt of the report the General Secretary 
shall announce as Preaidont-clcct the name of the caniliilatc obtaining the. largest 
number of votes, provided that such candidate has secured not less than 50 per cent 
of the votes polled. . . , ^ , , , . . 

(^) In case he docs not get the requisite number of votes the delegates in each 
province shall, on a date fixed by the (icnerai Secretary, elect one out of the two 
persons getting the highest number of voles at the previous election and tlu^ General 
Secretary shall on receipt of the report from the Provincial (’ongress Committees 
of the number of votes recorded at the second el<‘etion, <le<*larc the person 
getting the higher numlicr of votes as the duly elecleil Ib'osidcnt of the Congress. 

(b) In the event of an cmerg’on(‘y arising by reason of any <'anse such as deatli 
or resignation of the President elected us above, the General SccreUiry shall forthwith 
fix a date for a fresh election by the delegates as preseribi’d above. In ctise such 
proc 9 dure is found not possible, the All India Congress Committi'c shall elect tlio 
President. 


Article XFJ— Subjects Committeo 

(a) The New All India Congress Committee shall moot as subjects committ.a', 
under the president-elect at least two days before the Annual Hesskni. 1’he outgoing 
Working Committee presided over by the President-elect, shall submit to it the draft 
programme of the work for the session including resolutions recommended by the 
different Provincial Congress Committees. , , „ 

(5) The Bubjccts Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and Hhall 
frame resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which duo notice hius boon given by 
the lh*ovinciaI Congress Committees or members of the All India Congress Com- 
mitteo, other than Ecsolutions recommended by the Working Committee, in accord- 
ance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 


Article XFJJ— Congress Session 

At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall bo transacted 

shall be as follows: ^ ^ ^ r, r . , -xx 

(t) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the bnhiccta Committee. 

(«) Any substantive motion not included in (i) aud which 25 delegates r^ucst 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day's sitting, to bo mlowcd 
to place before the Congress; provided, however, that no such moUon shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Com- 
mittee and has received the support of at least a third of the members then present* 
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Article ArF7T/-~Spocial Session 

(а) Tlie Working Commiitcc may upon its own motion, or shall upon a joint 
requisition addressed to it, as provided in Articdc XIX (e), convene a meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for holding a Special 
Session. Such resolution shall bo elective if passed by^ the two-thirds majority of tlie 
members present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall summon a Special 
Session of the Congress, at such time and place as it shall determine and the Articles 
of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications as the Working Committee 
may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of the preceding session shall be 
the delegates for such Special Session. 

(б) The President of a Special Session shall be elected by the delegates in the 
manner prescribed in Article XY. 


Article X/X— All India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the All India Congress 
Committee, elected under Article XII and the ex-Presidents of the Congress, ])rovi- 
ded they are qualified under Article III and YII, and the Treasurer of the Congress 
shall constitute the All India Congress Committee. 

(b) The All India Congress Committee shall carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with all new matters 
that may arise during its term of office. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules, 
not inconsistent with this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the 
Congress. 

(d) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the All 
India Congress Committee. 

(e) The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as required by the 
Worlnng Committee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Committees, 
by not less than 24 members. Such requisition shall specify the piir))osc for which 
the requisitionists desire a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. At such 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided 
due notice thereof has been given to the memliers. At least one full day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
members of the A. I, C. 0, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(f) Forty or one third of the total number of memhers whichever is loss, shall 
form the quorum. 

(j?) The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the meeting of tlie 
new All India Congress Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

(h) The All India Congress Committee may from time to time affiliate to the 
Congress such organisations as it may deem necessary, provided such organisations 
are calculated to further or assist the object of the Congress. 

(t) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, cx-ojjicio or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Rs. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects Com- 
mittee, or in any Session. 


Article XX~WorldDg Committee 

(a) The Working Committee shall consist of the President of the Congress 
thirteen members including not more than three General Secretaries appointed by the 
President from amongst the members of the All India Congress Committee, and a 
treasurer appointed by him from amongst the delegates. 

{b ) The Working Committee shall bo the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the All 
India Congress Committee and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before evcx 7 meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee, the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting 
and shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of which due notice may have 
been given by the membei-s of the All India Congress Committee, other than those 
ot the WorMng Cornmittee, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that bdialf. 

W Working Committee shall appoint one or more inspectors to examine 
the records, papers and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
turnip abUntomation and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

C$) The Working Committee shall hayo the power : 
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(t) To frame rules and issue instructions for tlic proper -workinji; of tlic Cons- 
titution and in all matters not otherwise ])rovidod for, 

(i?) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committoos, 

Itti) To take such disciplinary action as it may ileem iit against a commiitco 
or individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or detault. 

(f) The Working Committee shall pay to the rrovincial Congress Cbmmitioc 
convening the Annual Bcssion, one-fifth ot the^ fees rccovereil from the delegates, 
within a fortnight of the termination of the session. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article XX/~Funds 

The Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and sluill keep 
proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article XX//— General Secretaries 

(а) The General Secretaries shall be in the oflicc of the All India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee. 

(б) The General vSccretaries shall be rosponsihlo for the ])ublication of the 
report of the proceedings of the Aimiial or Special Session in co-opcralion with 
the Provincial Committee concerned. Such report sliall be published as soon as 
possible and not later than four months after the Bcssion. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of the woik of the All 
India Congress Committee and the Working* Committee during* their period of oiri<*c 
and submit it, with a fuli account of the funds which may have come into their 
hands, to the meeting of the All India Congress Committee immediately before the 
Annual Session, 

Article XX///— Vacancies 

The office of a delegate or a member of the All India Congress Committee or 
a Provincial Congress Committee shall be vacated by resignation, cl('.ath or ]>rolongcd 
absence from India and such vacancy shall be filled by the Ih'ovincial Congress 
Committee concerned in the same manner in which the vacating member was 
chosen. A vacancy on the Working Committee shall be filled by the President, 

Article XX/ U— Fractions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one-half or more shall be treated as one, and less than one-half as zero. 

Articlo XXF— Language 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in IJiacliistani. 1'he liinglish 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak 
in iJindiistani or whenever permiUed by the Ih’esident, 

ib) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily bo 
conducted in the language of the province concerned, Hindustani may also bo used* 



The All India Muslim League 

DR. SYED ABDUL LATIF’S SCHEME 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League which met at 
Meerut oix the 25th. March 1039 appointed a committee to examine and report on the 
various draft schemes of constitutional reforms put forward to secure the rights and 
interests of Muslims in India. 

The resolution on constitutional changes referred to the League’s opposition to 
the scheme of Federation as proposed in the Government of India Act. The work- 
ing of the Provincial part of the Constitution, it was stated, had ‘^created grave 
apprehension amongst Moslems and other minorities icgarding their future, be- 
cause the provincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Moslem minorities in various provinces,” 

The committee consisted of the following Mr. ]\I. A. Jinnah, Bir Bikandar 
Hyat Khan, Byed Abdul Aziz, Khawaja Sir Kazimuddin, Sir Abdul Haroon, Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada Liaqatali Khan, The following in the text of the 
draft scheme which was prepared by Dr. 8yed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad and 
placed before the Sub -committee of the League : — 

Whereas tlie Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 is 
not acceptable to the Moslems of India because 

(a) It is framed on the assumption tliat India is a composite nation -which it 
is not and docs not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the two 
leading or major nationalities of India continue to remain divided into two diflerent 
social orders drawing direct insjdration in every detail of life from two fundament- 
ally dilfereiit religions or cultures, 

(b) The democratic majority Government which it has established in most 
provincial units, and aims to establish at tlio centre will in reality be a Government 
of a single majoiity nationality, viz., the Hindus, on whose suflbrance tlie otlier 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) It will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the Centre and in most of the Hritish Provinces, as well as, in all but 
a few of the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) It will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free and 
independent cultui*al development on Islamic lines, 

(o) It neutralises their historic importance in the country, and eliminates for 
ever evei7 prospect of their acquiring a status w'hcrcby they may exorcise a steady- 
ing influence on the administration of the country and, 

(f) It helps to intensify and pcriictuate the ])rcvailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems—religions, social, economic, educational, and political, 
—all operating to put ofl* indefinitely India’s attainment to independence. 

The Moslems of India call upon tlic Riiiish Parliament to rc]>lace the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 by another which should lead the country to resolve it- 
self into an independent confederacy of culturally homogeneous free states as 
envisaged in Schedule I to this resolution. 

Division into Zones 

The establishment of a confederacy of culturally homogeneous States for India 
will call for the assignment of zones to such cultural units or nationalities in the 
country as may by virtue of their number and economic position afford to resolve 
themselves culturally into homogeneous states. Since this condition may be fullillcfl 
in this case of the two leading nationalities of India, the Moslems and the Hindus, 
the Moslems of India will have to show where such zones may conveniently bo 
formed for them, leaving the rest of the country to resolve itself into Hindu 
zones, so that self-secure in homelands of their own, the two might freely unite in- 
to a confederacy. The smaller nationalities such as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, 
Budhists, and Parsis who have not so far shown any ixTeconcilable cultural differ- 
ences with either the Hindus or the Moslems may continue to live whore they arc 
enjoying under the constitution of the country adequate and effective cultural safe- 
guards, or be allowed if they so desire, cantonal life, wherever possible, in each 
zone, whether Hindu or Moslem. 
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The formation of sn(‘li zoncB will take time, as it ^^ill have to be eflVlcd by 
exchan^^c t)i i> 0 |>ulation spread eons'enioiitly over a nuinlxa* of years, on lines, more 
or less, 1 >llo\vcd by Turkey and Clroece in 19J3 ; but the Ueniareation should be 
made befoie the piO(Tss starts. Tlie cxelian;i;c of population is ultimately a 
qticslioii of eompensatum for pro]‘erty in till forms lett behind ])y niij^iauts, and 
may be settled between the (Tovernmeiils of the areas eoncerned. The preparation 
of registers of those who will bo involved in the cxidiango and the determination 
of the rociiirocal fhianeitd obligations of the units eoneerned will have to be done 
in the transitional iieriod. For the purpose the fortheoming eensus of 1911 may 
do the spade work and furnish preliminary date for the consideration of a Eoyal 
Commission which will have to be appointed to demarcate the zones, 

OONra)ERACV FOR INDIA 

A lasting confederacy for India wdll ])c possible only when these zones arc 
iinally fornuxl and rcndoietl culturally homogenoous, Tiiis licing the goal, anil the 
only solution to the ])roblcni of Indian unit>\ a (‘onstitulion will have to be devised 
for the tiausiiional ]>criod which, wdnlo assuring polilieal nnity for the whole 
country, will allow no single nationality to obtain the iipj'or hand over the other, 
and yet aflbrd t.hcm all every moral urge to work together for the evolution of 
the needed homogeneous free staies. 

The transitional eonslitulion is snggostod in broad outline in Tart III of 
this S(‘heilulo, and should form the immediate objetdivc. 

Kilt before outlining the transitional constitution, the several zones into which 
India will ultimately have to be resolved may roughly be indicated here, leaving 
the tinal demarcation to the Uoyal Commission to be. This will dotcrmiiie the 
goal and inlluciicc the transitional stage. 

IMoslem TIombl a n d 

As things stand, the following zones should be assigned to tlio Moslems 

North- West’ Block»--ThQV(i is at prCvSent a great Moslem block in the North- 
West consisting of Sind, Baluchistan, ilio runjab, North-West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir, Khair]nir and Bahawalpur. The whole of this area needs to be 
converted into a Moslem /one, allowing over 30 millions of Moslems a free 
homeland of their own. But as several Hindu and Bikli Indian States are situated 
therein governed by treatjr relations with UiiUsh Paramountcy, the Hindus and 
Sikhs of this area who materially do not ditfor from each other in culture, may 
eoneoutratc into those States with the boundaries of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu altered in <‘ertain respec.ts to give ilunu u free and homogeneous cultural 
existence. Tliis State has a predominant Moslem jioimlatlon. Its Hindu Euler is 
in possession of the territory through a proi»rictary right acquired from the British 
in lieu of monetary consideration. In the interests of abiding peace in tlie land, 
the transaction may be re-settled with adequate t^.omponsulion allowed to the 
Maharaja. This may lie done either by transferring to the British Punjab such 
portions of the State as are predominantly Moslem in population in exchange for 
the British Kangra Valley whicdi is at present predominantly Hindu, or in any other 
manner that may be mutually agreed to between the parties concerned in 
couformil;y with the rc<iuirements of the proposed eonfcKlcraey of culturally 
homogeneous states. 

It is to bo added that Amritsar of religious inqxirtancc to the Siklis falling 
within tlio Moslem zone may bo converted into a free city for the Sikhs. 

North-East Block — Eight on tlio Other side of India, the North-East, there 
is a solid block of Moslems in Bengal and Assam of over 30 millions, who may 
be assigned a free political existence. 

Delhi- Lucknow Block, '-—In between the two above mentioned blocks the 
Moslems are unevenly distributcil. Those of this area living close to each of tlio 
two blocks should be attractcil for naturalization to the one nearer to tliem. The 
rest, the great bulk, belonging at ])rcscat to the United Provinces anil Bihar 
numbering about 12 millions, may be concentrated in a block cxten<ling in a 
line from the Western border of United Provinces to Lucknow and rounding up 
Eampur on tlie way. This zone should bo contiguous to the Punjab Moslem 
block but will leave out the Hindu religious centres of Muttra, Benares, Hardwar, 
and Allahabad. 

The Deccan BZocAr.— The Moslems below the Vindhyas and Satpuras axe 
scattered all over the south in colonics of varying size and exceed 12 millions in 
number. Fox them a zone is to be carvea. Suesh a zone the Dominions of 
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Hyderabad and Bcrar may provide wit.li a narrow st-rip of territory restored to 
them in iho south, runnini>; down via Kurnool and Ouddapah to the Oit.y of 
Miulras. There is an inlluential school of thought arnon*^ the Moslems who prefer 
to have an o]icnin^ to the Western Coast via Biia]mr. Hueh a strip with aii 
opening; to the soa will he found necessary to settle the largo Moslem mercantile 
and marine community living for ages on the Ooromandal and Malabar Coasts. 

Hyderabad has been chosen for the concentration of the Moslem population 
in the south because it commands a central position and will allow the formation 
of live autonomous cultural zones for the Hindus— the Mahrattas, the Andhras, 
the Tamilians, the Kanavese, and the Malayalis w th exclusive boundaries of their 
own. To shift the Moslem zone from the central position chosen will be to push 
it into one of the five Hindu zones just mentioned. That will bifurcate the Hindu 
zone concerned and destroying its Unguistic or cultural homogeneity. At present, 
three dliroreut Hindu natioualities, the Mahrattas, the ^ Andhras and the ICanarcso 
have overspread themselves on this area from their natural homelands on either 
side. They will now have to pin their respective mainstoc-ks and live a compact 
life with tmoir own kind in British India, leaving this neutral ground to concentrate 
withing it the entire Moslem population from all over the Peninsula. It is only 
a matter of coincideneo that this central land happens to be the domain of a 
Moslem Ruler ; but the thought of making it a homeland for Moslems is not 
chosen on that sole ground, although the coincidence may offer considerable 
facility in the final settlement. 

The Moslems living outside of the areas covered by the four main Moslem 
zones, those living ill Ilajputana, Gujrat, Malwa, and Western India States 
may concentrate in the IMoslcm Indian States situated in these areas, and in a 
newly constituted free city of Ajmer which under the scheme will become culturally 
homogeneous for the Moslems. 

Hindu Zones 

The rest of India, will now be in a position to resolve itself into cultural 
zones for the Hindus according to the several languages siiokou by tlicm, viz., 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriyya, Ragasthini, Gujarati, Maharattie, Tclugu, Tamil, Canaresc, 
and Malay al am or in any manner the Plindus may tlecide u])on. 

It may be pointed out that each^ cultural zone, Hindu or Moslem, will 
consist, wherever necessary, of British territory^ and Indian Siat.os grouped together 
in view of natural affinities. Each such zone will form a homogoneous state" with 
a highly decentralized form of government within, wherever more than a unit 
shoulcl compose the zone, but fitting along with similar slates into an All-India 
Confederacy. 

The Safeguards 

In the Constitution of the Confederacy the following provisions will need to bo 
made:— 

Public law of Indian Nationsr-{I) Individuals belonging to one or other of the 
several nationalities may for special purposes, live in zones to which they do not 
naturally belong. Such individuals will be afforded security of ])orson and rights of 
citizenships under a “Public Law of Indian Nations^^ to be adopted by the Central 
Government. 

Religiom Shrives, All religious shrines, monuments and graveyards 

belonging to the Hindus or the Moslems and left behind by cither will be preserved 
and looked after by each confederate regional state under the supervision of the 
Central Government. 

ChrisHanSy Parsis, Buddhists,— (3) The smaller nationalities such as the 
Christians or Anglo-Indians, Parsis and Buddhists will bo afforded by each Btate, 
Moslem or Hindu, all the necessary religious or cultural safeguards which they may 
need to ])reserve their ijidividuality. They will at tlio same time have the right to 
ask for a cantonal life for themselves, if they should desire at any time. 

Harijans,—{4) The various depressed classes and untouchables, euphemistically 
styled Haiijans, dispersed as they are all over the country and forming countless 
racial varieties and possessing no common culture between them, and being mostly 
landless will be given perfect liberty to choose tlic Hindu or Moslem zones to form 
their permanent homelands where they may enjoy the fullest rights of citizenship, 
even as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, Buddhists and Parsis. 

This in broad outline is the form which the idea of a confederation of culturally 
hon^pgeneous states will assume finally. The transitional period will ne^ tha^efore 
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to be marked ])y definite stay^es leading thereto. Part III outlines the immediate 
stage in the process. 

The transitional constitution for India will have to fit into the conception o£ 
the confederation outlined in l^irt II, and must lead to it. It may even take the 
form of a Feileration, provided the residuary powers of the Centre arc reduced to a 
bare minimum, but such federation should consist of units which may conveniently 
be grouped later on under the desired cultural zones. This will necessitate the crea- 
tion of certain new Provinces on cultural or linguistic, lines without invohing imme- 
diate exchange of population. The new I’rovinces may be constituted even piecemeal, 
but one of them at any rate, should be carved immediately out of the present United 
Ih-ovinces with Lucknow as its centre. It should bo formed with a view to resolving 
it eventually into a Moslem zone, and a permanent home for all the Moslems living 
at present in U. P. and Bihar. 

It is for the constitutional lawyers to work out the details of the transitional 
constitution, but any such constitution should embotly the following i>rovisions 

1. In the preamble, it must bo clearly brought out that the aim of the transi- 
tional Federal constitution laid down is to lead India to a confederacy of only cul- 
turally homogeneous free stai.es. 

2. Legislatio7i.’-(ii) The Federal Legislative List should be reduced to a 
minimum number of items and bo confined only to subjects which concern the 
common political and economic interests of India as a whole. 

(b) All other subjects should form the Provincial list subject to the following 
proviso:— 

Regional There may be subjects of cultural and economic importance 

common to contiguous federal units and it will be found useful to have lor them 
Kegional or Zonal Boards to evolve a common line of action, leaving the individual 
f^eral units to legislate in the light of the common policy evolved. 

Three of the zones may bo constituted as follows:— 

1. North-West Zone composed of Sind, Baluchistan, N.-W. F. P., Kashmir, 
Khairpur, and the Indian States of the Punjab Agency. 

2. North East Zone composed of Bengal ana Assam. 

3. The Dominions of Hyderabad and JBerar. 

The above arrangement has two advantages : — 

(i) It will remove Cultural Legislation from Federal control. 

(ii) It will develop a zonal or regional sense necessary to evolve culturally 
autonomous states, which the transitional constitution is to lead to. 

Transition Stage 


Safeguards for iliosZems.— Whatever bo the nature of the transitional Fctloral 
constitution, whether consisting of newly formed units as suggested above or of units 
in their existing form, the Moslems will need the uiulermontioncd safeguards to be 
incorporated in tlic Oonstitution. 

Representation on Legtslaiure,—!. The system of separate electorate for 
Moslems should be maintained, as well as the existing proportion of Moslems in the 
several Legislut.iircs. 

2, 1'he inclusion of the Indian States in an All-India Federation should bo 
made <lcpondent upon their rotuniing to the Central Legislatures a sutlicicnt quota 
of Moslems so as to maintain their present proportion at the Centre. 

3. If the pro})osod Zonal or Regional Boards are established the Moslems 
should be allowed a<loqiiatc and cfTcctive representation commensurate with their 
total strength in the Legislatures of several units composing each Zone. 

Legislation --All subjotits touching their religion, personal law and culture 
will be the exclusive concern of the Moslem members of the Ijcgislature concerned, 
constitutc<l into a Hpoiial Comiuittce for Ihe purpose. The strengtli of the 
Committee should be augmented by a third by co-opting, by means of ballot, 
representalivo Moslems learned in Moslem Law and Religion. The doeision of 
such a Committee shouUl bo accopied by tlic whole Ijegislature. If such decisions 
should seem to affect the interests of other nationalities they may, on reference made 
by the head of the Administration, be reviewed by ihe Legislature as a whole, 
but no amendment shall be permissible which would aUcct the basis of the 
legislative enactment. , . 

Executive.— Tho Executive Government or the Ministers m each iirovmce or 
at the Centre should not be drawn from tlie majority painty done as is the ^ vogue 
in homogeneous demoeratic countries like England. Here in India, it is the 

47 
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majority naiionalily ^vlncll permanently returns the majorit.y o£ members to Uic 
LeL»islatiirc and in as mueh as the majority natioiiahty, namely the Hindus, 
iintbrtunatcly differ £rom the Moslems, the next larj;cst nationality in the eomitry, 
not merely in the Can<lamcntals of life and outlook but in almost every detail of 
domestic and social life, the governance of the country ))y a permanent majority 
in the Legislature resolves itself into the governance of the count.ry by the majority 
nationality only and cannot be expected to be a Government of the whole 
people. 

The Executive that needs to be chosen for every province and the Centro 
should in the present stage be a composite executive re]u-escnting Hindus and 
Moslems with an agreed polu*y acecptuble to both, and not liable to be turned out 
by the Legislature. That should be the arrangement, at tiny rate, until India 

resolves itself into a confederation of culturally autonomous free states, when alone 

true democracy may take its birth in the coimtry, and responsible Government 
justified. 

Under the trausilional constitution, therefore, the Executive should be not 
a “parliamentery executive” in the English sense, but a ‘^stable executive” 
independent of the legislature as in the great democracy of the United States of 
America, but the Prime Minister instead of being elected directly by the people 
ai the president in U. S. A., should be elected by the entire Legislature, and 
should remain in oMicc during the life of the legislature, and will not be remove- 
able by it. He will choose his colleagues of Ministers in the interests of good 
Government from the members of all grouj^s in the legislature, an equitable 

number of whom should be Moslems enjoying the confidence of the Moslem 

members of the legislature concerned and should be selected from a panel suggested 
by them. 

Of the two Provinces into which Hindustan will be divided, the Prime 
Minister for the Luchnow Province should be a JMoslem, as this area will have 
in the transitional period to piepare itself to resolve into a Lloslcin zone, and will 
have its policy to be directed by a IMoslcm. 

In the case of the portfolios afiecting Law and Order and Education 
which have to deal with problems over which cultural clificrcnccs arise, proNusioii 
should be made to have a Minister and an Assistant Minister and to appoint a 
Moslem to either of the two posts, in order that tlio Crovenunent may have the 
benefit of his steadying infiuenco. 

Public Service Commis8ion.--lt should be provided in the Constitution 
that in all provinces whore the Moslems arc in a minority and at. the centre, 
one of the members of the Public Service Commission should be a Moslem, 
part of whose duty shall be to see that the ratio fixctl for the Moslems in public 
services is properly adhered to in practice by the Government. 

Judiciary,— The personal law of the Moslems should be administered by 
Moslem Judges. 

Moslem Board of Education and Economic Uplift — In should bo provided 
in the constitution that in each provincial unit a Moslem Board should be establi- 
shed to control and supervise the cultural side of the c(liical,ion of Moslems, thoii* 
technical and industrial training and to devise measures for their economic and 
social uplift. Eor this purpose a proper budgetary provision shall be made. 

Special Taxation,— IL for any special objec-t, the Moslems arc vnliing to tax 
themselves, the neccssai7 legislation should be passed. 

Exchange of Population 

One of the objects of the transitional constitution is to facilitate and prepare 
the ground for the migration of Moslems and the llimlus into the zones apoiufied 
for them so as to clovciop them into culturally autonomous Btates. During the 
transitional period migration should be on a voluntary basis. For this the 
necessary legislation will have to bo passed for each region, and a mac}iinci 7 sot 
un to organize aiul regulate this volimtary migration. Hie i>roposcd constitution 
Will therefore have to provide for the appointment of a lioyal Commission to 
lay down a suitable programme of gradual exchange of population. 

Tho result of voluntary migration may bo reviewed from time t.o time and 
if it should bo found , that it has eliminated the cultural chishes between the 
Moslems and the Hindus to an appreciable extent and given them a sense of 
security wherever they need it, or has brought about a change of heart 
in either camp, the question of compulsory migration may be put olT indefinitely, 
and the voluntary method adhered to for a further term. 
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The Andhra Muslim League Conference 

TIic Andlira Provincial JMuBlim League Coiifoicncc, the fust of its kind, AvaB 
held luidor tlic ]>rcsidcntBhip ol Mr. Mahabooh Aii lUiuj, M at Pi(ha|>nr on the 

30Ui. January 1939 in a decorated pandal. It pansed a u'HoIiition, among olhcis, 
supporting the policy and programme of the Ail- India iMiisliiii League, 

3Mr. Mahabooh Ah Btag, in the course of hia ]trcpidcntial addroa.a, anrvoyed the 
modern tendencies in the world in the field of politica and ccoiumiica and observed 
that he would not dare to say at the present moment what form of Government 
shoidd be advocated. The foreign dominance waa still there; the proftosed Federa- 
tion had been condemned on all Iiands as unsatisfactory and inailccpiate. Provincial 
Autonomy had been working* in the country with dubious oHi\*ts and the fears of 
the minorities had not been allayed. They had, therefore, to detddo wJiat should be 
their attitude in the lU'cscnt <‘irciimstanccs and he had no hesitation in eommcmling* 
to them the solution embodied in the creed of the All-lmlia Muslim League. iPe 
atlirmed that it was ]»crfecily legitimate lor minorities to (lemaiul constitutional 
safeguards. 'J'lic Picsident referred to the attcmi>is on the i-art of the Goiurrcss lo 
create a split among the JMiislims by weaning* some of the Muslims from the 'Muslim 
League. The attempt on the part of tlie ('ongress to cniol more Muslims ns Gon- 

gressmon was bound to lie considered as a hostile a(‘,t aiming at the disintegration 

of Muslim Rolidaiiiy. It was for the Muslims to so organise th(‘msel\es as to make 
it impossible lor tiic (\mgrcss to weaken it, so that its legitimate demands for safe- 
guards might not be brushed aside. 

Resolittions 

The Coiifercneo regretted the death of Maulana Shaukat AH and Kama! 
Alaturk and supi>orted the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 

League and declared that the League was the only political body representing 
Muslims of India. It called ii]ioa the Muslims of tlie Andhra districts 

to form Muslim League branclios in every village, town and district and 
exhorted all Muslims living in Andhradesa to join the T^oagne. It deplored 
the religions bias” in the political activities of the Goimross Government, and 
protested against the singing of the “Vandc Maiaram” soiig^in any imlihc inst.itu- 
tion. It opposed the introduction of the Wardlm and Vidya IVIandir schemes and 
demanded that an educational scheme for Muslims should be drafted in consultation 
’with Muslim representatives. 

The Conference urged the immediate creation of an Andhra Province the in- 
terests and rights of Muslims being adaiuately safeguarded therein. It also con - 
clcmncd tlie British ])oli(*y in J’alestino. 

The Conference resolved to liold a s])C(;iaI Conference of the Muslims of the 
Aiidhx'a ih’oviiicc at a ccnti*al place "with a view to accelerating tlie League cam[uiign. 


The Bihar Muslim League Conference 

That the Bihar Muslim League would start tavil diso])odicnco against the 
Government, if the latter introduced the Wardha Heheme in the province, was the 
threat hehl out in a resolution i)ushc< 1 at the annual <‘onfercnec of the Bihar Proviii- 
cml Muslim League laid at i'alna on the 13lh. March 1U39. 

ahe Conlerenec requested the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League to sanction the launching of civil disobedience against the int.rodiiction of the 
scheme, to bo directed ]>y the Provincial League, wMch would convert its Working 
Committee into a “War Council” for the purpose. 

Another rcsolntion demanded that all demonstrations against Ilvderabad lie 
^rGovernnumf” i’<?^Ponsibility for any consc<iucnt disturbance will rest with 

Ibc Conference called on the Government of Puhar to withdraw the Municinnl 
Am(n)dmcnt Bill md protested against the introducLiou of tlie system of joint olcc‘- 
toratos to local bodies embodied in the Bill. j juim. cicc, 

Lcagim^^ rc-cleclod Syed Abdul Azis as Presidont of the Provincial 
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The U. P. Muslim League Conference 

‘The Muslim League is no more domineered by a haiulfiil o£ rich indivi- 
duals, nor is it an organisation o£ a section but o£ the whole Muslim populace’^ 
declared Nawah Miiliamad lamail Khan, presiding over the U. i\ Musiini 
League Conference held at Gorakhpur on the 18th. March 19;i9. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, added Nawah Muhamad 
lamail Khan, the constitution o£ the League had been almost revolutionised. It 
was now a democratic body, with complete independence as its goal. Its doors 
were open to all and a good Muslim could be a good Leaguer, itererring to the 
charge that the League was a supporter of British Imperialism, he said that such 
aspersions were unbecoming on the part of those, “who against their ])rinciples 
were blindly following one who was not even a four anna member of the Congress. 
Had not that person recently declared the Congress to be an ally o£ the British 
Government? The Congress was the biggest ally to-day with the result that none 
but that organisation now counted with the British Government.” “Is the taking 
of the oath of allegiance and sitting in Ministerial chairs wrecking the 
constitution?” asked Nawah. “Has not Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, once the 
peatest opponent of office acceptance, meekly submitted to that decision?” 
The Congress Government dared not go, he slated, against the wishes of the 
Government, lest it should lead to their resignation. Despite all this, it was 
deplorable that the Jamiat should repose confidence in the Congress. 

Nawab Ismail Khan reiterated his opposition to the Federal scheme as envi- 
saged in the Government of India Act, but opiiosed tlie demand for a Constituent 
Assembly unless the Hindu-Muslim question was satisfactorily settled. The Nawab 
felt that in view of the Congress agitation in Indian States, the League should see 
that the right of Muslims in the States were safeguarded. Bcf erring to communal 
riots, Nawab Ismail Khan expressed the oinnion that political unrest alone could not 
be resiDonsible for them. Repression would not solve communal trouble. Siis})icion 
and misapprehension had to ue removed, and a clear and definite policy of recog- 
nition and fulfilment of religious rights should be evolved, after consulting the leaders 
of the various communities. Referring to Palestine, he said, it was the concern of 
the Muslims of the entire world. The Lc^uo should decide its future course of 
action in respect of this issue after consulting its deputation now in England. 


Meerut Division Muslim League Conference 

With the arrival in Meerut on the 25th. March 1930 of Mr. M, A, Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League, and other leaders, preliminai’y discussions 
begun which led to the re-orientation of the League policy in certain im})ortant 
respects. The ‘‘Associated Press” special correspondent gathered from well-informed 
quarters that there were two questions uppermost in the minds of the loaders there. 
These were : Firstly, the formulation of a scheme which would secure the political 
and cultural development along traditional Islamic lines, of the Muslim ‘‘nation” 
in India ; and, secondly, the immediate adoption of measures effectively to safeguard 
the interests of the Muslims in the States. 

The expression given on the 25th. March by Nawahzada Liaqnat Alt Khan, to 
the view of a certain section of League opinion that the 1935 Constitution liad failed 
so far as Muslims were concerned, brought Muslim leaders to the point where they 
were considering whether Muslims should press for securing for themselves ])olitical 
and cultural independence. In this connection, attention was being focussed on a 
number of draft schemes which wore considered by the Working Committee of the 
I«eague on the next day. As regards the i>olicy of the League vis-a-vis the vStates, 
the general feeling among the leaders assembled appeared to be that the Tjcague 
should render all help to Muslims in tbe States to enable them to secure their 
legitimate place in any reforms that might be introduced. 

Mr. M, A, Jinnak made a brief speech in Urdu on the 25th. March at the 
Meerut League Conference- During the last two years, ho said, Muslims had 
been made to realise that the Congress was trying to perpetrate a big political 
toud Muslim League members were still called communalists because 
^ey wei'e not prepared to fall into the trap set for them by tiie Congress. 
Tpe Muslims were told by certiun interested persons tliat they should 
jlbt oppose the Congress, which was working for the uplift of the poor and was de- 
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voting itself to solving tlic problem of bread for the masses. Was it really the 
object of the Congress to liberate the people ? (Cries of ‘'No. no”). The IMuslnns 
had now seen what atrocities were being wrought on them in tlic Congress provinces. 
It was to be regretted that even now there were some amongst the iMnslims who 
were in favour of their nnconditionaily joining the Congress. j\Ir. .limiah began by 
saying that Nawab jamshed Ah Khan was not an extremist and had until rbcontly 
believed in working with the Bntish and the Hindus. h>iinilarly, Nawabzaila Liiugit 
Ali Khan was of the conservative school of thought and (amic of Nawab family. 
What, then, w^cre the forces at w'ork which had brought alioiit Uiis change in the 
mentality of those two men ? Uefernng to the interview 'sihich the special corres- 
pondent of the “New York Times” recently had with ]\lr. (huulhi. Air. .linimli said 
that the Ma''atma had said, in answer to the eorrospondoiiCs queslions, that the 
Congress had not yet decided whether, firstly, they would a(‘eopt Dominion Status 
and, secondly, whether they would siqjjiort the Bntish Covennnoiit in case of the 
war. What cliil this imply ? Further, in one of his ro(‘Oiit statements, ]\lr. Gandhi 
had admitted that the Congress hail entered into an alliance with the British Gov- 
ernment. Should it, then, lie in the mouths of Congressmen to siiy that the Muslim 
League was an ally of the British Government ? He urgc^l the audiciK'e not to )>e 
earned away by the false jiropaganda of the Congress. He assured them that if 
they united and organised themselves, no power on earth would be able to crush 
them or their organisation, the Aluslim League. 

Pressed to add a few w'ords in English, Mr, Jinnali said that it w\as pre- 
sumably the intelligentsia that spoke English. Addressing the intelligentsia, there- 
fore, he impressed ujion tliem that it was from their ranks that the leaders and olliccrs 
of their organisation must come. Throughout the world it was the intelligentsia 
that was providing the leadership and drive of the great movements. But he warned 
that they must be prepared to make every sacrifice to establish and maintain their 
solidarity. His message to them was : “Be prepared to sacrifice anything and 
everything rather than sacrifice a hair of your national community,” 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Major Nawab Jamshed AU Khan^ 
Chairman of the Eccoption Committee, declared that the march of time deraanded that 
the Muslim should take stock of their activities in the field of practical politics 
rather than merely passing resolutions. The All-India Bluslim League, ho said, 
stood for the imity of Indian Muslims and its object was to awaken them to 
their religious duty and make them aware of their internal and external enemies. 
He said that the Muslims stood for that liberty which acknowledged equal rights for 
everyone irrespective of caste, creed or colour. The freedom that provincial autonomy 
had brought was not wanted. It had deprived the pcoi»lc of peace of mind and tlio 
events in Benares, Cawnporc, Mereira, Btulaun, Maliarajganj and Allahabad in U. P. 
were a sufficient proof of Uiat. He thought that ex})ciiencc had shown that the westoni 
type of democrai^y had failed in India. Just as it cannot be tolerated tliat Indian 
Btates should interfere in our afiairs, similarly they should be left alone to take 
care of their own affairs. But the Eajkot incident was an oye-opcnor. If this 
sort of interference was continued, the Bluslims of British India ivould be obliged 
to take steps to safeguard the interests of their brethren in the Stales. He 
complained that the Jicmindars of the U. P. were being deprived of their 
possessions by false pretences and that the Indian iiroblcm was tlie problem 
of bread. He deplored the propaganda that was being caiTicd on against the 
Urdu language. He said that if India attained freedom, then Urdu would be the 
only Indian language that could help in carrying on diplomatic talks with 
countries in the Near East. Finally, he appeiilcd to Die Ulemas to dvc a true 
lead to the Muslims in formulating their attitude towards other political parties 
in India, 


The A. 1. Muslim League Working Committee 

A decision to appoint a committee to examine and report on the various 
draft schemes put forward as being more likely than the jircscnt constitution to 
secure the rights and interests of Muslims in India was taken at the meeting of 
the AU-India Muslim League Working Committee, hold at Meerut on the 25th. 
March 1989 at the residence of Nawab Mobamed Imail Khan^ President of Die 
U. P. Provincial Muslim League. The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Muslims in the States to effectively oiganise themsolves and assuring them of its 
fullest support. 
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Mr. Jinnah presided and among tlioac present were Sir Silcandar TTyat Khan, 
Sir Abdulla Ifaroon, Haji Abdiis Sattar, Essak Seth, Byed Abdnl Amz llasiil, Mr. 
Abdul A. Ivauf Shah, Malik Barkalali, Kaia of IMahmudabad, Nawab Mohd. 
Ismail Khan, Begam Mohammad Ali and Nawabzada LiaquaUili Khan. 

Resolution— on Federation 
Tlic following is the text of the first resolution 

“Whereas the Muslim League is opposed to the seheme of Federation 
embodied in the Govern men t of India Act, 193'>, 

“Whereas the working of the provincial part of the constitution has created 
grave apprehension amongst Muslims and other minorities regarding their future 
because the provincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Muslim minorities in varioua provinces, 

“And whereas by a resolution passed at the Patna session in December, 1938, 
the President of the All-India Muslim League was authorised to ado}>t such 
course as may be necessary with a view to exploring the possibility of a suitable 
alternative which would safeguard the interests of the Muasalmans and other 
minorities, the President, with the couferonce of the working committee, hereby 
appoint a committee of the following to examine various schemes already 
propounded by those who are fully versed in the constitutional development of 
India and other countries, and those that may be submitted hereafter to Uio 
President, and reiiort to the working committee their conclusions at an early date : 

Mr. M. A Jinnah, Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Byed Abdul Aziz, Khawala 
Bir Nazhnnddin, Bir Abdulla Maroon, Sardar Aurangzcb Khan, Nawabzaaa 
Liaquatali Khan (Convenor).” 

States & Muslims 
Following is the text of tlic^ second resolution 

“In view of tbe set policy of the Congress and other Hindu organisations 
to achieve Hindu sui>remacy and their persistence in resorting to coercive and 
subversive metho<ls in tbe Indian Btates, the iMuslim Lcagno is gravely concerned 
witli regal’d to the fate of Llussalmans in various Stales and therefore earnestly 
advises tJiem eflec, lively to organise themselves forlhwitli in order to protend their 
liberties, rights and interests and assures Uicm of its fullest sui)port and assistance 
in the struggle.” 

Tlie Beexetaxy then made his report regarding his visit to C. P. in connoedion 
with the Vidyamandir scheme which was recorded. The working committee resolved 
that as a result of the settlement between the C. P. Government and the Muslim 
League wdth regard to the proi^osecl Yidyamamlir scheme it. not.es with satisfaction 
that the 0. P" Muslims are taking practical steps to advance Muslim cdnoalioiL 
It ai>poals to evci7 Mussalman to assist the AsscKtiaiioii which is being formed 
for this purpose* 


The All India Muslim League Council 

The Council of the All-India Muslim liCagnc met at new Delhi on the 3tli. April 
1930 under the prcsidenlshiii of Mr. M. A. Jmnah* Ponresentatives from all ]>roviiu*c8 
wore present. Mr. .Tinnah explained at considerable length the imi>U(‘atioiiB of the 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the League aft^^r its Patna 
session and said that co]ue8 of JliTnir report on communal disturbances had been 
forwarded to the Yiccroy and tlic Congress Govern men t.H coiUH^mcd. The Lec^ue 
now awaited the action on that report. In regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah advised 
the Council to defer further action till the publication of the proposals by His 
Majesty^s Government and the return of their own delegates from London. Mr. 
Jinnah 'W'as glad to inform the Council that Muslims in the Tnditin Btates were 
ra]>idly organising themselves. In regard to Federation, he said tliat there were 
several schemes in the field ineduding that of dividing the count.ry into Muslim 
and Hindu India. These schemes wore before t-he Committee which had been 
set up by the Working Committee of the League. He assui-ed the mcct.ing that 
the Committee was not pledged to particular scheme. It would examine tlio 
whole question and produce a scheme which, acc.ordmg to the Committee, would 
be in the best interest of the Muslims of India. 

Prolonged discussion ensured on the work of the Organisation Committee 
appointed in the Punjab* Maxdana Zafar Ali, Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Mir Baihat 
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Ali and IMii* Alnucd Sliali |!nrii{‘L]>a(.od in tlic discnaslon. Ono point of view was 
that the Oniniiisiii^ CouuniUoti was not working as it sliouUL Mir IMactbul 
Malnmid oxplanu'd tjiat tlic_ ( oinnuUoo had been able to organise twenty distuiofc 
Leagues. J ic aKsnmltlio mceliii^ Uuit tlio Muslims o£ the Ihmiiil) were rapidly 
bcconiinjj; Lea^uc-nmideiL ^ ^ 

OlKJANlriATlON OF NATIONAL GUAllPS 

TIic mcotiiiK dis-usscil at b‘nj;lh the proposal to ori;aiusc a National Guard 
on an All- India basis. 

The Baja of jllahmuihihad wanted a eommittcc to work out the siLcnic, 

Ilaula/ui Zdfur Ah felt that the inendiOhS of the National Guard should bo 

paid. 

Mr. Jinnah ■\\anU'd llial a bi'iduninjA be made with volunteer orj^anisations 
in the pruxinees, width mijihl develop into a National Giuud. 

Nawah Ismail Klnni uraed that the (Juard should eonsist of ediieatcd persons 
and a eonunittec was neet'ssary to deteinune. the }H‘uud of Uaiuing and (jiudiheatioiis 
of recruits. The Coiiueil lUv idt'd to appoint a eommittee. 

ResolaUoiia- on Hajkot 

Resolutions lelatin^' to the situations in hajkot, Jaipur and Hyderabad were 
adopted by llie Oouneil. ''llio resolution on Kajkot runs as follows: — 

‘••'Ihe Council of tlie, All-India ^luslini Leap.ue <lei»loics Mr. (hindhis action 
in laiincldnj; upon his fast in a matter of loliiiiad issue, involving, anumgt 
olhois, the. iiiidusion of iw<» JHuslim representatives on the Rajkot Constitutional 
Reforms Connnittoe, alieady noininatetl by the. Thakorc Hahcb. This Couiieil 
eaiucstly urijos upon th<‘ ''lhakore Stdieh and the Viceroy, who has thought iifc to 
intervene as repvestnding tin* Rarainount Tower uml iherehy has created a duiigcrons 
precedent, tliat in no case sliould tliesc two ]\Lussulnuui members, who arc the 
truly ebosen ropresentalives of the Mussahimns of Rajkot now, be disjdaced by 
the nominees of JMr. TatH. 'i'ho Coun<-il lurther urges upon the Mussulmans of 
Rajkot and the jRasliin t'ouncil to do all in their ]>owcr to resist any change with 
regard to their reiu’eseniathm already declared, as the IMuslim League is of o])inion 
that such change would be highly d(‘trimontal to the vital interests of Rajkot 
Mussalmans.'” 

During the discussion of this resolution, Jilr. Jinnah dctJared that he was 
not in the eonlUleiiec of the Viceroy ami nothing whudi the VLoroy had said or 
done xvas in c.onsu Ration with him. He. utldc<l that one end of tlie episotle was 
the awanl given by the C'hief .lusii(*c of hulia. ‘AVo must wait and sec what 
happens iicrjcC’, he said. Matilana Xafar Alt assorted that Hajkot was a test case 
and was liound to have repercussion everywhere iu the Indian States. 

On Jaipur 

The resolution on Jaipur runs as follows • 

**Thc Council is of opinion Uiat our Muslim l^rcthren, wlio have migrated 
from Jaipur shouhl he pcrsmulcd to return to their homes as it is in tlnir own 
interest to do si>, and they should not be misled by anyone who advised them to 
the eonlrary. The Council fully sympathises with their deeply wounded fcolmgs 
with regard to the tiring, which resiiltcil in loss of and injury to many innocent 
people and will do everything to help tiicm in pressing their demand.” 

The resolution was moved by Mimlana Za/ar Alt, •xvho explained the circum- 
stances under wiiiidi tVXK) IHiialims Jiacl migrated from Jaipur to Delhi* Do said 
that the Muslim lA?ag\io was opposed to this migration, wmich had cost the Jaipur 
Muslims a good deal of money and iiK*.onvejuciu*.e. 

Mr, Ziaul Haq from Delhi explained that the migration was not undertaken 
by Jaipur Muslims at Uio instance of the League, lie informed the meeting 
that the migrants were not i>repared to go buck to Jaipur as they said it would 
1)0 against the oath they had taken before leaving their homes. Furthermore, 
they were not organisca and many of them wore not prepared to entrust their 
case to the League. 

Mr. Jinnah endorsed this point of view. He said that his owm enquiries 
showed that the Jaipur Muslims were hopelessly disorganised and hod no leader 
to guide them* He urged that the first thing to do was to persuade them to go 
back to Jaipur and organise themselves under a leader. 
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On Hyderabad 

Tlic resolutions on IlydcrabaJ were adopted without discussion* The resolu- 
tions run as follows : — 

“In view of the revolutionary unrest that is stalking the land as a result of 
the intensive proixrganda launched by the ‘NationaP Congress and its henchmen 
to establish Jlinciii hegemony all over India, in utter disregard of the just and 
natural aspirations of Indian Mussalmans, this Council trusts that while given 
the fullest protection to the Mussalmans of the Deccan who constitute the main 
strength of Islam in His Exalted Highness’ Dominions, His Exalted Highness’ 
CTOvornmcnt will provide for adequate representation for the millions of Depressed 
Classes in the impending scheme of Constitutional Reforms and take cflectivc 
steps to emancipate these voiceless millions from the bondage of the high caste 
Hindus, who have hitherto monopolised all administrative and educative power 
in the rural areas throughout the Dominions. 

•‘This Council views with grave alarm the united onslaught of the Arya 
Samajists, the Hindu Mahasabhaites and their Congress friends on His Exalted 
Highness’ Dominion, on the unreal pretext that Hindu religion and Hindu civil 
liberty are in danger of extinction in those Dominions. The Council is firmly of 
the opinion that the indefensible policy of the Paramount Power in refusing to stop 
this subversive movement in British India against His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, who is their ‘faithful ally’, has already resulted and will go on resulting 
in an intercommunal clash for which the main responsibility lies on its shoulders. 

“In view of the fact tliat Mi;. Gandhi’s direct interference in the affairs of the 
Indian States has for its main object the total extinction of the sovereign preroga- 
tives of the Indian Rulers and the overlordship of the Congress-ridden majority, 
the 3 )Opular fi'ont, which is overwhelmingly Hindu as evidenced by the Rajkot 
episode and other atrocities of the Congress in Indian States, the Council urges 
upon His Exalted Highness’ Government not to recognise outside agencies. It 
fiu'ther emphatically calls upon the British Government to stop their mischievous 
and dangerous activities as they are already creating communal tension and 
hatred ahd must lead to serious and disastrous consequences.” 

Delhi Provincial Muslim League Conference 

the welter of present day politics, one thing stands out clear, namely, 
that hlussalmans are determined to lead a life of equal jiartnership and not of 
subordination ” declared the Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad in his presidential 
address at the First Delhi Provincial Muslim League Political Conference, 
hold at New Delhi on the 8lh. April 19S9. 

Proceeding, the Raja said that to tlie Mussalmans the whole question presen- 
ted itself not as how the <*oiuitry would be governed but how they would live in 
India. “The alternatives to the Federation have, therefore, no mere academic 
interest to them. Those altonuitives touch tlic very fundamentals of their political 
existoiiec.” The Raja tialiib referred to the ])lau formulated by the late Bir 
Mohammed lql)al tiic fundamental weakness of which, acti^ording to the Raja, 
was that it left out of a^'coiint the fate of the Mussalmans scattered in the 
provinces where the Hiiulus ha])pcned to be in the majority. “That sihomc does 
not take note of Bengal, Hyderabad, Bhoi)al and other Muslim Btates.” Jlc added: 
, ‘There is the more recent scheme of dividing India into cultural zones of Hindus 
aii<l Miistjalmans. The basic, idea underlying the scheme is concentrating cultura- 
lly homogeneous people into separate homelands, States and cantons" It takes 
stock of the ])roscnt day conditions of the whole Muslim population in India and 
by assigning to thorn certain areas where they will be invited to migrate volun- 
tarily leaves the rest of the (»ountvy to I lindus. The Itaja Baliib next referred 
to the agitation in the Hyderabad State and said that the pm‘o of reforms (‘.ould 
not be forced by outside iuterfereni‘o. He thou criticised “the misrule in Congress 
provinces” and paid a tribute to “our brave brethren fighting British lm()cna- 
lim in Palestine.” In conclusion he exhorted Mussalmaas to organise themselves 
under the banner of the League. 

Hesolations 

, , The resolution dealt with Muslim representation in loc-al bodies in the 
Delhi' province where it was stated, the representation was very low. 
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Tho Confcronco ap]ioaIccl to the Mnslims, in view of their economic, and finan- 
cial coiulilion, to swadoslii (doth and other arliclc«, and especially to give pre- 
ference to goods -jn-oihu'cd by IMuslims. 

Tlie Oouferonce condemned ‘"the repressive policy of Congress IMinistries to- 
wards MnsUnis and other minor (‘onimnnides.” In this connection, special reference 
was made to the a(*tions of the (Tovornincnts of the U. P., 0. B., and TUhar, 

Finally, it was resol vod_ that the ‘Axovernment of India Act 193.1 is incoin]dcte” 
and that the xVll- India Muslim League be asked to prepare a preferable Constitu- 
tion, whii‘h \yould safeguard the rights of Muslims. 

Ivcsolutions regarding Hyderabad and Jaipur wore also moved at the night sitting. 

Bengal Provincial Muslim League Committee 

An app(‘al to all IMiislims to organise themselves under the liannor of the All 
India Muslim League was made, by the lion. ?,lr. A. K, FazJal Hftq, Chief IMiuister 
of Bengal, presiding over the inaugural scssnm of the Council ((tenoral (hmmiltce) 
of the Bengal Provincial IMuslun League held at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1039. 

LIr. liuq complained that nil the leadeis of the Muslim community through- 
out India had (le<*larod that the IMnslimi not only got no just.u^e at the liaiuls of 
the Congress ({ovcrniuenis, ])ut that their legitimate interests were generally ignored 
and often saeriliced to suit the convenience of the majm'ity community. It was not 
suggested, ]\lr. II uq added, that the jMinistries themselves had been guilty of ‘atro- 
cities’, but the fact remained that the Hindus had been encouraged to commit 
‘untold atroeities’ on ]\Iu.slims and to commit the most unprovoked assault on their 
religion and c.ulturo, and the Hindu Congress Governments had not been able lo 
protect the IMuslim minorities in their province. 

The hon. Mr. H, S, S uhratvardjt, Minister for Labour, said that the Ikluslim 
League offered a ])latform to all those who believed in justice and fairphiy to all. Ho 
declared tliat it was imperative that the Hindus and the Muslims must work to- 
gotlicr for the attainment of that national independence which must be their goal. 
If the Congress, in ])ursnanee of a vain ideal, refused to co-operate with the 
Muslims, ho snifl there was no roas{>n why they should not refuse co-operation with 
those non Muslims whe believed in their principles. The Muslim Ijcague, lie ex- 
plained, was not anti-Hindu and he considered it their duty and the duty of all 
true Muslim Leaders to sec the cooperation of noii-Miislim elements. 

‘‘Under no circumstances should the Government recognise the Congress as 
a national organisation representing the various communities of India”. This was 
the 0 ]>inioii expressed by the Committee of the League, which concluded its 
deliberations on the 9th. April. According to the Committee, the Congress was a 
“communal organisation inimical to Muslim interests.” 

The Committee declared t.hat in matters concerning the ]\IuBlims, the Govern- 
ment should always be guided by the oiniiion of the Muslim League “as the solo 
and aecicclitcd representative of the Muslim community.” 

The meeting stressed “the need for ])rotccting and iDromotinj? the Urdu 
language and script in Bengal, and for securing for Muslims special quarters 
in municipal areas and adeciuato civic amenities.” A Oommittce was fonned to 
raise a fund of one hikh to carry oil tlie work of the Tjcague on sound lines. 

The hon. IMr. A. AT. Fazlul Haq was elected President. The Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, IMaulana Akr.m Khan, Mr. M. A. Ispahan i, Bir Adarajcc Haji Dawood, 
and Maulana Rahul Amin wore elected Vice-JVcsidculs and the hon. Mr. H. B. 
Buhrawardy, Becu’ctary. 


Bombay Muslim League Conference 

A stern warning to the British Government that they would be making a 
very great mistake if they thought that they could settle the Federation issue 
with the Congi'ess, leaving out tiioi Muslim League, was given by Mr. AT. A, 
Jinnah, I’rcBident of the All-India Muslim LeaCTe, inaugurating the Bombay 
Provincial IVIuslim League Conference held at Sholapur on the 6tb. May 1939. 
He declared that in such a case the Muslim League would hght Federation 
alone and make it impossible. 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that Muslims were prepared for 
greater saci’ificcs, as he had a feeling that the Congress would ultimately join 
48 
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Pederation. It was ciuious, he stated, that lli\ Gandhi has not uttered a word 
about Federation in recent months, which was a signilicaiit fact. Mr. Jiiinah 
reiterated the Muslim Ijca^uo’s policy vi>-a-vis the Inditui States as one of non- 
intervention. But, he declared, if the Congress continued, in contravention of its 
resolutions, to interfere in the Indian States, then the Muslim Leay,ue would also 
be compelled to interfere, in order to protect Muslim interests in tlie States. Mr. 
Jinnah traced at length the history of the recent growth of the Muslim League 
organisation and expressed gratification at its present strength. He stated that it 
had been proved that the Congress High Command did not w^ant Muslims to 
collaborate or co-operate with them as their equals and partners ; they wanted 
Muslims to be their henchmen. Every action of the Congress High Command, 
whether inside or outside the Legislatures, was directed to crush and divide the 
Muslims. Mr. Jinnah cited the instances of the Bombay Municipal Amendment 
Act and the District Local Boards Act which, he said, were deliberately enacted 
to injure Muslim interests. Eeferring to the Eajkot affair, Mr. Jiiiuah said that 
it had proved Ms worst apprehensions that Mr. Gandhi wanted Muslims to stay 
as his henchmen which they would never do. Mr. Jinnah severely criticised Mr. 
Gandhi^s proposal of conditional representation of the Muslims on the Beforms 
Committee and said, ‘‘It is a proposal which I would feel ashamed to offer to the 
Hindus.” Mr. Jinnah concluded wdlh the advice, “in difficulties do not despair, 
in victory do not lose your head.” 

SlE SiKANDEE HyAT KhAN’S AdDEBSS 

In the course of his Presidential address Str Slkander Hyat Khan, Punjab 
Premier, said 

“Let us, ladies and gentlemen, look round and survey the events of con- 
tcmporai*y history. It would suffice for our present purpose to begin with the 
introduction of the new constitution in India. The experience in the Provinces 
during the past two years has conclusively shown that some of the basic ]')rincii)lcs 
incorporated in the new constitution after protracted deliberations arc already 
almost completely inoperative. The so-called “safeguards”, on the importance of 
which muen stress was laid by the framers of the Government of India Act, have 
either been completely circumvented or proved ineffective in actual working. To 
me this development has not come as a surprise as it •was clearly predict cd oy me 
in the report of the Punjab Beforms Committee nearly a decade ago. Similarly, 
the expectation that the minority communities would find clfective representation 
in the various provincial Cabinets nas, except in a few non -Con gross provinces, 
remained merely a pious wish. In the Punjab also, about which I <*.an speak with 
authority, I could have excluded these elements from the Cabinet without 
violating the canons of democracy, since my Party was returned to the Assembly 
in a clear and working majority. The interests of my province and the country 
as a whole, however, demanded that I should endeavour to accommodate all those 
important minority interests which had a stake in the province and w^erc prepared 
to work with us ; and the result has amply justified the step and has been 
achieved without detracting from tlio basic princii>le of joint rcs])onsibility. 
Moreover, the success of the Punjab experiment indicates that much of the present 
communal bitiorness and tension wMclx unfortunately prevail in certain other 
parts of India could have been avoided if they had adopted a similar attitude 
towards the minorities. Incidentally, the balanced constructive at‘hicvcmciit of the 
Punjab, during the short span of two years, in tlio economic and other si>herc8 
can De mainly attributed to the judicious combination of the various interests in the 
Cabinet. Another disquieting feature which has prominoully come into relief in these 
few months is the danger of interference by one or more units in the internal 
affairs of other units. WMle this could partly bo aUribute<l to the incdrcctivcness 
of the safeguards, it is primarily due to a short-sighted and wholly unjustifiable 
conception of the rights and duties of the various units under the scheme of the 
Indian Constitution. This aggressive tendency has not \mnaturally aroused serious 
appr^ensions among the prospective constituents of the future Federation of 
India.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there are ominous indications that the ideology and 
the tactics of the dictators in Europe are being imbibed by some influential 
Congress leaders, though the weapons employed by them are, of necessity, of a 
dijBferent character. The new constitution offered a unique opportunity of service 
the masses and our motherland, and if all the parties which had secured ^e 
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confidence of the majority of the provincial electorates had been allowed to apply 
themselves to this task with true constructive patriotism and vision, in a spiiit 
of live and let live, iiniini-odcd by outside dictation, India would have been 
nearer to-day than over before to her lej^itimately claimed status amongst the 
nations of the world. Angels, however, are provciliially jealous ; and it is a 
great misfortune that in the flush of ne\>ly"gained power the Executive of the 
Congress should have considously or unconsciously discarded the ideals of 
democracy and service for the glamorous but dangerous precepts and metliods of 
Hitler and Mussolini which otherwise they are never tiled ot denouncing in their 
public statements. The results have been most ominous, and it seems that the 
Congress is dangerously heading towards the ideal of a totalitarian Stale. If the 
energy s])ent in trying to coerce the Indian Slates had been applied towards 
the solution of ouistaiuling prolilems which are vital to the ordered progress 
of our country, India w^ouhl have been several steps nearer her goal and the 
Congress a notch higher in public estimation. After all, an honourable and 
just solution of the communal question wouhl be far more piofitahle to the 
country, as also to the majority community, than tlic doubtful ])astime of baiting 
the minorities and the Indian States ; and incidentally it might also secure for 
the Congress, in an honourable and straightforward manner, what it is so 
stienuously striving to gain by devious and back-door methods. Thus the 
opportunities offered by the new constitution of winning the confidence of the 
n'inoritics have been callously and deliberately allowed to slip, and a very short- 
sighted poli(*y of outside interference in the internal affairs of the States, and 
studied indifference to the interests of the various minority communities in 
British India, has been initiated instead. The so-called non-violent and peaceful 
methods of penetration into the Indian Stales, in the name of nationalism or 
under the pretext of vindicating religious rights, are too transparent to deceive 
fairminded public opinion in and outside the coimti 7 . The legitimate claim of 
depressed classes to be recognized as a distinct community with speciiic rights 
has been feverishly opposed by the very class which is r^ponsiblo for their 
present plight lest the present Hindu majority be thereby reduced to a miiioiity. 
Similarly, hectic bu^ abortive attempts have been made to create dissension among 
Muslims *by fair meavs or foul, under the guise of the Mass Contact movement. 
These attempts backed by vast financial resources— thanks to the munificence of 
the accommoda'ing capitalists— lend colour to the belief that they ai*o meant 
merely to subjuj^ate these classes in order to peipctuatc tlm domination of a 
communal oligarchy. Such unpatriotic and shortsighted attempts on the part of 
a section of our fcllow-countrymcii to undermine the position of the Mussalmans 
and other minorities, by trying to create rifts in their ranks, instead of seeking 
an honourable sct.tlcmcnt on terms of equality mth the accredited representatives 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities, can result only in widening the gulf, 
instead of bridging it, which should be the duty of every patriotic Indian.” 

“This, in a nutshell, is a review of the political situation in which we find 
ourselves to-day. The atmosphere in the coimtiy is surcharged with suspicion 
and mistrust. Communal strife and bitterness are rampant in various parts of 
India. There is a feeling of insecurity among the minorities which are seriously 
apprehensive of their future. Belations between British Indian units and the 
Indian States are far from healthy, and both the minorities and the States suspect 
the Congress party of sinister designs to annihilate or subjugate them. Unfortu- 
nately, recent events provide ample justification of such misgivings and 
forebodings. 

“The aforesaid review of the political trend in the couniXT has confronted 
the 90 million Mussalmans of India with one vital question. Are we content to 
lose our identity and to be relegated to the position of political pariahs: or 
do we want to live in this country as a free and self-respecting people? a'here 
could be only one reply to this question from the Mussalmans, consistent with 
the traditions of Islam and our history, and that reply has already been given 
in clear and unequivocal terms by our distinguished leader Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah. And it is this, as in the past so also in the future, the Mussalmans are 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder as equal and self-resnecting partners with 
their fellowcountrymen for the political emancipation of their motherland. But 
they cannot and will not play the role of campEollowers whatever may happen. 
In this resolve we stand unshaken and united, and if wc are denied our birth- 
right to live as free and self-respecting people, let me declare with all the 
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emphasis that I can command that the Miissalmans will not consider an^ sacrifice 
too great to achieve this cud. Let me also warn you that you must be prepared 
to fight your battles alone. It would be foolish and futile to rely on or expect 
help from any other quarter whatsoever. That age-old and hackneyed axiom 
‘‘God helps those who help themselves” is as true to-day as ever, and the recent 
events in India and elsewhere have once again brought home to us the truth 
of this adage, llemember that to a Muslim his religion, his cuUure and his 
self-respct are even dearer than his life and if, God forbid, any one of these 
cherished possessions is threatened, he shall defend it even if he has to 
fight wiUi his back to the wall. So bo prepared under the banner of the 
Muslim League, with ill-will towards none, but determined to safeguard this 
precious heritage on which depends the very existence of the Muslim community.” 

‘‘The recent sinister change in the attitude of the Congress towards the 
Indian States made it incumbent for the Muslims m British India to define 
their attitude in this matter. This has already been done by the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. It will be seen 
from the resolution recently passed by the Working Committee at Meerut and 
subsequently endorsed by the Council of the League, tliat while the Muslim 
League is in full sympathy with the people of the Indian Slates in their genuine 
aspiration for political advance and for the removal of their legitimate grievances, 
it strongly deprecates the coercive methods adopted by the Congress to browbeat 
the smaller States and to engender disatrection and unrest in some of the bigg r 
ones. This short-sighted rcovicntatiou of the Congress policy towards the States cannot 
be too severely condemned, as it must inevitably result in creating a spirit of suspi- 
cion and hostility among the Indian States against British Indian anils and must 
eventually militate against the ordered progicss of India. From whatever angle one 
may examine this bellicose attitude of the Congress, it is ditlicult to escape the con- 
clusion tliat this sinister move, which has been initiated wiQi tlio ostensi])lc object of 
helping the people of those States, is in essence an attcmiit to BC(*urc undisputed 
Bimremacy of the Congress in the federal 8i>here as also in i: various components. 
What new factor accounts for this significant change in the C )iigrcss attitude ? The 
answer is not far to seek, and the fact remains that the chcage (nimo aliout when 
the Congress secured a majority in various ])rovinccs and decided to ‘Svrcck” the 
constitution in the provincial sphere. Apparently they have now dedded to repeat 
their “wrecking” tactics in the federal sphere also and for this ]»ur; ose must secure 
a majority by fair means or foul at the centre. Comment is unnee ssury, 

“This brings me to the recent agitation against the I fydorabad Bt-iitc. Let. me 
make it clear at the vei7 outset that we stand for the fullest isossiblo freedom in 
religious matters consistently with due respect for the legitimate sus(‘C]>tibi lilies of 
others, and if the non-Muslims of Hyderabad approach their government in a consti- 
tutional manner for the redress o£ their legitimate grievances, if any, they will have 
our whole-hearted sympathy. Moreover, the traditional tolerance aiul magnanimity 
of the exalted ruler of Hyderabad and the enlightened far-sighiedness of the 
Hyderabad Government are to my mind the surest guarantee that no genuine 
grievance of Hyderabad subjects can remain unredressed if it is brought to the 
uotico of the administation in a Constitutional manner. But the way iii whi(*]x an 
org^anised subversive movement is being engineered in and dirccUMl from British 
Inma against this premier State in India, which is the repository of some of the best 
features of Islamic and Indian culture, makes one sustjcct that it may bo a concer- 
ted move in pursuance of that very sinister policy which alms at subduing the various 
units to the will of the majority community. It is significant that the agil.ation 
against the Hyderabad State was originally starfinl by an unholy alliance between 
the twin organisations of the Congress ana the Hinclii Mahasabha. Later, I under- 
stand, in order to escape the charge of commiinalism the Oongi'ess annoum*,cd its 
withcfrawal from tire field and left it to the Mahasabha to carry on the agitation.” 

Speaking on Federation, Sir Bikandar staled that the following points would 
make the scheme acceptable • 

“(a) That it secures to India the unfettered right of rising to its full political 
stature. 

“(b) That the autonomy and the integrity of the units is efTcctively guaran- 
teed and that neither the Centre nor any unit or any outside subversive movement 
shall be allowed to interfere with the internal autonomy and the integrity of indi- 
^dual units* 
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“(c) That the financial provisions of the proposed Federation shall leave free 
scope for tlie develo])mciit of the units and of their resources unhampered from 
in-essurc or (liscrimination from the Centre. 

“(d) That im])ortant minorities and interests in the country shall be eirectivcly 
guaranteed the fullest ])ossible protection and unhamiiered development of their 
political and cultural rights, anu their due shaic in the governance and the ad- 
ministration of the country. 

“(c) That the powers of the Centre shall be confiawl to a few essential sub- 
jects and functions and that the residue shall vest either in the individual units or 
groups of units as they may desire.” 

Speaking on Palestine, Sir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the question of Paleslinc continues, as you are aware, 
to exercise the minds of the Mussalmans. It has been receiving constant attention 
from the All India Muslim League and its executive. It was decided at the last 
meeting of the Council to defer a further pronouncement on the suhjcct ]^cnding 
the return of our representatives from Europe. They have now returned, and their 
services to the cause entitle them to our gratitude. No satisfactory settlement 
appears vet to have been reached. It would he the reverse of wisdom and fairplay 
if British statesmanship falls to rise to the occasion and do justice to the Arabs. 
A fair and just decision in this matter would not only please the 90 million Musal- 
mans of India, but should go a^ long way in swaying the goodwill of the Musal- 
mans of the world, hlorcovor, in the settlement of this question the honajldes of 
Biitish professions regarding the right of self-determination for smaller nations 
are on trial. Ladies and gentlemen, the Muslim League has in unmistakable terms 
given expression to the feelings of the Musalmans in this matter and both Mr. 
Jinnah and I have also been apprising from time to time, the authorities concerned 
in this country of the gravity or the situation, and the <lc]>lh of the feeling of the 
Musalmans over this question.” In conclusion, Sir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have freely and frankly ] laced before you my views, 
for all they are worth. The ultimate decision in the vital All-India matters afTcct- 
ing the Muslims naust rest with the Mussulmans and with their only accredited 
organisation in India— the All India Muslim League. Our path is strewn with 
obstacles. Our difficulties and limitations are enormous. But I am an optimist, 
and as a Mussalman, I have faith in La Tanqaatoo min RahmatUlah. I have faith 
in the dcstin;^ of the Musalmans and I feel confident that with tolerance, self-res- 
]>cct and patriotism, the throe great Islamic piinciplcs as our guide, and witli faith 
in an All-Wise and Merciful Providence as our bed-rock, we hlussalmans shall 
never be vanquished, and that, God willing, our future shall be w^oiihy of our great 
traditions.” 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference 

Annual Session — New Delhi — 3rd to 6th. March 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The attention of the Ulemas was drawn to the ‘‘critical situation” through 
which the Muslims of India are )>assing in the struggle for freedom by Dr. Shauka^^ 
tullah Shah Ansari, Chairman of the Reception Committee in his address at the an- 
nual scsion of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened at New DeUii on 
the Srd. March 1939. Over ten thousand persons, including a large number of Ulemas 
and six hundred delegates fi’om all over India attended the session. 

Tracing the origin of the Balkan, EHlafat and Non-co-operation Movements, Dr. 
Bhaukatullah Shah said that the seeds of the Jamait were sown in Delhi for the 
purpose of solving not only the theological problems, but for organising the collective 
life of the Muslims in all its aspects. He reminded the audience that tlicy were 
meeting at a place where the memory of the sacrifices of the late Maulana Sheikul- 
Hind, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Mohamed Ali and Dr. Ansari was still cherished. 
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Following: in the footsic])B of these torchbearers, not only the Ulemas but the Muslim 
masses plung;cd into the ])olitical movements of India. Dr. Bhankatullah next 
referred to the movement for freedom in Yeman, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, wlierc 
the Western powers were trying to continue their domination. Japan was not lagging 
behind, but Chinese Muslims were fighting shoulder to shoulder with their country- 
men to keep their independence intact. Criticising British policy in India, Dr. 
Shaukatullah asked Muslims to play a ‘’decisive” role in the country. He regretted 
that the Muslim community in India to-day was divided into classes and factions 
which had resulted in creating sharp divisions both social and political and this 
situation was being exploited by interested parties. The best way to fight communa- 
lism was, he added, not to keep aloof from the Congress but to participate in its 
activities. Dr. Shaukatullah laid special emphasis on the Palestine situation, and 
said that it was the immediate task of all Muslims in India to bring the pressure 
of their opinion to bear on England. Q'he speaker placed constructive plans before 
the audience, such as, adult education, the opening of night schools and the estab- 
lishment of co-operative societies. 

The Presidential Address 


After Dr. Shaukat Ansari had read his address, Maulana Ahul Huque Madani 
of Moradabad, President of the Session, spoke. Maulana Madani emphasised the 
supreme need of the Jamiat assuming direct resjionsibility of organising Muslims for 
the protection of their relmioiis and cultural rights, especially their personal law. 
In this connection, lie asked for the establishment of courts to be presided over by 
Qazis. He regretted that owing to lack of support in the Central Assembly to Mr. 
Mohd. Ahmea Kazimirs Divorce Bill, the measure as it had emerged was not as 
effective as it was intended to be. The hlaulana feared that this legislation, like the 
Sarda Act, would remain a ‘‘dead letter”. Maulana Madani criticised the Wardha 
and Uio Vidya Mandir schemes, chiefly on the ground that tliey had totally ignored 
religious education. As regards a common language and script for the country, he 
deplored the tendency to unnecessarily revive the use of Sanskrit words in the 
“Hindustani” language which was being evolved. While appreciating the efforts of 
the Congress High Command to discountenance this tendency, he accused certain 
Congress Governments of not putting an effective check on it. Proceeding, Maulana 
Madani expressed his uncompromising opposition to the Federal Sdicme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act and suspected that it was a device to tighten fore- 
ign control over Indian affairs. It w'as a great satisfaction to him to find that 
people of all shades of 0 ])inion were one in opposing it. As regards the situation in 
Palestine, Maulana Madani said Uiat Indian Muslims could effectively contribute to 
the solution of this all important problem, only if they first shook off the foreign 
yoke. In conclusion, he strongly criticised the policy of tlie XJ. P. (ilovcrnment in 
imposing conditions on the public recital of Madhe Sahava by Bunni Muslims. 

Resolutions 


Several resolutions were passed by the conference on the next following days. 
One of them urged uncompromising opposition to the Federal ^ scheme em- 
bodied in the Government of India Act, and appealed to the various political 
organisations to offer a joint front against it. 

Fulfilment of the Arab demands for the constii.ution of Palestine into a self- 
governing State and the complete stoppage of Jewish immigration was urged in 
9ie next resolution. 

The Jamiat expressed grave concern at the intu'casing number of communal riota, 
and appealed to all concerned to adopt all possible measures to put an end to them. 

It further demaiKled that, in view of the fact that Moslems were dissatisfied 
with the treatment meted out to Uicm in certain jiroviiices, the Oongi'css should 
appoint a non-official Committee, including representatives of the Jamiat, to make 
an enquiry into their grievances and redress them, if necessary. 

The Jamiat regretted the non-inclusion of any Muslim in the Industrial Plan- 
ning Committee appointed by tlie Congress President and feared that this might 
result in injury to Moslem interests. 

The Jamiat condemned the firing on Moslems in Jaipur and urged the uncon 
ditional release of those ai'rested. 

Finally, a protest was made against the increasing use of Sansknt words in 
the Hindustani language. The Jamiat pointed out that this tendency, if not dis 
couraged, would leadf to farther suspicions among Moslems against the Gongress. 



The Bengal Hindu Mahashabha Conference 

Eighth Session — Khulna — 17th. to 18th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Tlie complete recital of the original song of Bando Maiaram as composed by 
its author, Bankim Chandra, marked the opening of the 8ili session of the Bengal 
Hindusabha Oonforeiiee which opened at Khulna on the 17th. February 1939. Among 
those who were present on the dais were 3Jr. B. B. JMoonje, Dr. IMiss Bavitri 
Devi, Dr. Buiiiti Kumar Ohatterjee, Mr. hlakhan Lai Bon, Mr. San at Kumar 
Eoy Choudhury and tlie Oliairman of the Reception Cominiitce, Bj. Bankim 
Chandra Bhattacharjee. Tii the course of his presidential atldress, jMr. Vinaijak 
JDamodar Savarka7\ the rrosidont of the session said : — 

‘‘I hope none of you will expc<*-t mo to advance any reasons for 
assuming this that it is now edear that our Moslem brethren in India 
do not want to be united into a common nation with Hindus.” Because, said he, 
every day that had passed, cveiy attempt on the part of the Congress to ]>aliate 
lliem and to give them more and more vantage ])oint had hitherto lieI[)od to wdden 
the cleavage between the Hindus and JMaliomcdans. If, for instance, the question of 
language w'as taken, it was apparent that only 10 years ago or say five years ago 
there was only one language in Bengal. Linguistically Bengal was more united 
than any other province in India. But now attempts were being openly made by 
the Moslem League to the cllcct that Urdu alone should be the national language 
of India. Attempts were also being made to have history and other text books 
written in half Bengali and half Urdu scripts.^ It was a curious notion about meet- 
ing languages 1 Could there be unity in religion and race unless unity was achieved 
in individual life. 

If what was being attempted by the Moslem League in unifying Bengali and 
Urdu would bo successful, said Mr. Bavarkar sarcastically, it would ])e possible for 
a man to appear covering his one log in trouser and the other in Dhoti, But., said 
he, oven a resolution suggesting such national dress was adopted by them and was 
sent forward to the Moslem League ho was sure it would not find favour with the 
League which would continue ^fighting” until there were trousers for both logs. 
This was simply because the League was determined to form a nation in India. 
Not a Maulavi or Maiilana hero aurl there but a responsible body like the Moslem 
League and a leader like Mr. Jinnah were of tlic opinion that India was to be 
divided into a Moslem Federated India and a Hindu Federated India, To divide 
the motherland, wondered he, in whose interest they had fought for generations 
and shed their blood. Was it not futile to talk of compromise with them after such 
statements had been made ? They, he knew, would never tolerate any such division 
of the motherland but let them realize it fully that Moslems were determined to 
form themselves into a nation apart from the Hindus, linguistically, religiously, 
politically and provincially. That was the clear thing tliat the Hindus must take 
it for granted for at least another 100 years to come, 

If the Congress policy continued there wouhl be unity but the result of it 
would be that with the one hand whatever rights the Hindus would wrest from Oie 
British, they would have to part with them in another hand to the Muslims. The 
Hindus would have to remain merely as helots in the country. 

Was it not a fact, asked Mr. Savarkar, that in provinces like Bengal, 
Frontier, Sind and even in a province like the U. P. where the Hindus were 
in majority were faring under the Congress Government worse than they did 
before the Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated. Even after following such a 
policy had the Congi'ess succeeded in satisfying the Muslims more than they did 
25 years before ? No. They did not. It was the Congress which was trying to 
be friendly to the Moslems. But coukl he ask at whose cost ? 
Was it not at the cost of the Hindus ? But even then was it not a 
fact that to-day if the Muslims hated anything most it was the Congress? 
When the Muslims brought accusation, said Mr. Bavarkar, one by one the Bombay 
Government, the 0. P. Government, and the Bihar Government issued statements 
trying to prove that they so far it lay in their power they were friendly with 
the Muslims, 
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In Bihar the Con^Tcss Govornmont tried to disprove the Muslim allegations 
telling that although tlic Muslims were only 12 ]>or <*cnt of the total popula- 
tion the Muslims had boon given 2G per cent posts of l)oputy Oolleotors, 28 ])er 
cent of posts of Education l)o]'ai*tmcnt, 41 per cent in local bodies and all 
those were in defence of the Congress tJovernment policy. The Congress was 
anxious to prove that the Indian National Congress were dealing with all 
equally and that they had not done any iuh^ticc to the Muslims. That they 
had not done so was no doubt a fact. But the Congress being a national 
iuslilulion and the Ministers being returned by Uiiulu votes, did it not follow 
that by being friendly towards the Muslims to siicli an extent they had been 
in equal proportion unjust to the Hindus? Was it nationalism to give more 
to anybody simply because ho belonged to another community. 

lleferring to the U. P., hir. Savarkar said that it was decided by the 
Government there to stop all music during Moliurrum festival because it was 
a mourning aTair with the Muslims, no matter whether it was the musi(‘, of 
any Hindu mairiagc festival or anything else. Not only that, even the blowing 
of conch-shells had to be banned— conch-shells which formed such an integral 
part in the Hindu daily househohi religious ceremony— conch-shells which were 
not under ban even by the Britishers. Even bells could not be rung in Hindu 
temples towards evening (shame). Remember, said Mr, Savarkar, ho was not 
tolling all these but the Congress which was of the opinion that the Hindu Sabha 
was a communal organisation. I’he most surprising thing was that the Congress 
Minister was telling all these things as if they were acts of merit. Was "this, 
asked he, in justification of a national policy? If there was to be no music 
before the mosque and if prayer was to be conducted undisturbed it should be 
done in the way the Hindu -^adhiis performed their ‘Samadhi^ by resorting to 
forests away from human liabitatioiu Would it be conceded to a Hindu >Sadlui 
if he went to a Bazar and asked all noise and disturbances to be silenced 
because he was to perform his prayer there? What would the Moslems say 
in reply to such a request by a Hindu Sadhu? 

In view of all this, ho thought that the Hindu Mahasabha was not at all 
required to prove the accusation that it \vas hurling against the Congress. Mr. 
Savarkar admitted that the Congressmen were honest, they were ])atriotic but the 
policy that they wore now pursuing was deteriorating day by day and was only 
anti-Hindu ana anti-national. On those two points he condemned tlic Congress 
policy. However ho wished that the Congress would give up this ])olicy, ami 
sooner they did it the better for all. If the national policy was to be like 
that then he should like the day coming soon when he would urge every 
Hindu to be a bit un-natioual. So far he was concerned he could say that 
what was good for the Hindus was his nationalism. 

The Hindus, proceeding said Mr. Savarkar, were the only pcoide who 
cared more for the justice of mankind than asking for justice for their own 
community. They were porhai)S the only people anxious for saving the lives of ants 
than the lives of their mothers and sisters. This had been the curse of the Hindus all 
along. Referring to the province of Bengal, !Mr. Bavakar said that he had ofl.en 
been asked as to what was the solution of the problem brought about in tliis 
province. What was the best way to solve their diflicultics? Ifo however knew 
only one way and that way was very simple and ho know it was most cfTcc- 
tive. He would like to request his Hindu friends— if they wanted to follow the 
one way he could give direction— the way which was most straightforward. 
It was that they must lake interest in Huidii politics, tlicy must organise the 
Hindus of the province in a way that they looked to the interest of the Hindus. 
Their only duty would be to try to siifcguard the Hindu interest. 

Mr, G. B. Panth had been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes, 
but by following a policy of which ho had given ample instances, Mr. Panth was 
trying to prove that his was the policy of a nationalist. If in future they were to 
return to the Assembly a Hindu they mtist take care to ascertain that that parti- 
cular candidate was rea^ to defend the Hindu interests. Such a Hindu when 
elected a Minister in the u. P. and accused by the Muslims would at once ask the 
Muslim accusers as to their strength iu the province. lie would be told that it 
was 13 p. c* of the total population but because they were Muslims they demand^ 
14 p. c. of the privileges. In reply to such a demand, the Hindu Minister would 
say that his nationalism was somewhat different from that of the Congress. He had 
been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes and in the circumstances it 
was ten times his duty to saf^uard the just Hindu rights and privileges. 
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Mi\ Hiivavkar then procccilotl to discuss the Banim raids and kidnappings and 
maintained (hat if tliere was such a luippeniug in Maharastra under a Hindu minis- 
ter it would be his duty to provide siidi a condign punishment to the guilty that 
he would never be attempting at toucliing a Hindu maiden. lie referred to the 
case of Miss Elis which lupjpened near Banim and pointed that the brave Pathans 
oi the Frontier siiuo the chastisement meted out to tJiem on that occasion were 
careful in not, kidnapping an English woman. What they were suffering Irom at 
the present moment resultcul from the mistake committed by them in recording their 
votes wrongly in favour of a candidate who was not pledged to safeguard the Hindu 
interest with courage and boldness. He did not accuse the Congress. The Congress- 
men wore uudouhtodly patriotic. But patriotism was sometimes nothing*^ but 
madness. If the CongK'ss policy was thus thoroughly wrong, the Muslim policy was 
decidedly better. So far as Mr. Havakar could guess, he had nothing but admiration 
for the ]MubUm }*oHcy. Tlie average Muslim voters know that there were two 
electorates. And they took particular care in returning only those who would prove 
worse in dealing widi the Himlus. In at least two provinces they had actually 
what could he toimed as Muslim Uaj. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlid Huq, Prime Minister of Bengal was openly a Muslim 
Leaguer. He very oft<‘n delivered muslimised s]‘eoches and was trying whenever he 
could do i(^lling^ openly that he was establishing a Muslim Kaj in the province. He 
would provide Oti per (‘ent of sorvice.s for the Muslims and would try no matter 
whethor it. was jusliliahle or not in imi>roving the Calcutta Municipal Act in his 
own light, 'rhe sp(‘akcr could not but admire him and Ids boldness. On tlie other 
hand they had in the Punjab another IMiislim who ditl not conceal in making it known 
that should the (>c<‘asion ^como he with his runjaboe soldiers com])Osed of Muslims 
would play the part of Nadir Shah. All this he said not from his imagination but 
from the translation of an article written in eulogising the Prime Minister of the 
Punjab. His second rcipiest, to them was that politics must be seen through the pers- 
pective 01 Hindu and Muslim politics. They were not against PEindu-Miishm unity, 
real and lioart.y uruty and were ready to keep doors open for that purpose. But so 
long that day did imi eoiuc they must see thoir Hindu politics through their Hindu 
eyes. When the constitution was comnunial no canoidatc could stand on any 
other ticket but eoninmnal. ^ When however they get themselves retux-ned and did 
not safeguard the Hindu interests they only committed treachery and could be 
termed hypocrits. Ho. could not xinderHland the attitude of the Congress in regai’d 
to the communal award which was neither acceptance nor rejection. The 
Hindu hltihastibha he miiinfaiiHal was thc^ only national organisation because 
of its uiu’ompromising atlitiulc in not aiTOjiting a communal award. 

Oomduding Mr. j^avnrkar very frankly dealt with the s<diedulcd castes problems 
in the province of Btmgnl and wondered wny should the caste Hindus think that the 
30 votes granted to tlmm should he treated as “lost” After all this creation of 
upper and lower caslc Hindus, the jiroldcm of untouelmbility was due to the faxxlt 
01 the Hindus. 'I'hcrc might he ditrerencea in private life and mode of living but in 
the public life it must he borne in mind by every Hindu whether he was a 
Banatanist or a liberal that no difference was to exist. 

<hu*c the Hindus, said Mr. Bavarkar in conclusion, organised themselves and 
took care that only Hindu candidates who would jealously smeguard Hindu interests 
wore rcturuo<rto tlio Council and Assembly, once they had been successful in re- 
moving the distrust from the minds of the Namasudras and others, they would be 
able to effect much im]>rovemcut in tlie relationship of the Hindus with other com- 
munitaos. Once the Hiiula unity was achieved they could march forward and 
achieve absolutely polith-al freedom for their motherland (cheers). 

Proceedings and Resolutions 
Communal Award Condemned 
The following arc the resolutions passed by the Sabha 

*‘Tho Conference reiterates its uncompromising hostility towards the 
Communal Award under which the Hindus of Bengal, though a minority 
community, have received much smaller representation in the legislature than they 
are entitled to, on population basis and though they constitute the most advanced 
community in the country and have contributed most to its development through 
their sufferings, thoir sacrifice* their patriotism, their education, th^ spirit and 
enterprise, and their contributions to the exchectuer, have been deprived of thdr 
49 
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rightful share in the administration of the Province. This Award, during the 
short period it has been in operation, has been disastrous in its efTect to the 
Hindus of Bengal. 

“The Conference calls upon the Hindus to carry on a relentless fight against 
the obnoxious measure, devised with a subtle design to cheek the growth of 
Indian Nationalism and particularly to penalise the Hindus for their coutribution 
to the struggle for freedom. 

‘•This Conference condemms the Congress and the other Hindu members of 
the Legislature elected from the Hindu constituencies in Bengal, who far from 
giving any fight to the award as they were bound to do by their election pledges 
have, through their activities in the legislatures, only helped to strengthen the 
grip of that pernicious measure. 

“This Conference is of opinion that the Hindu members of the legislature 
have totally failed to protect the interest of tlie Hindus even in most vital 
matters.” 

Htjq Ministry 

“This Conference condemns the most reactionary anti-Hindu policy of the 
present Huq Ministi 7 in Bengal. The Conference records its emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Ministry to make huge contributions to Mahomedan 
educational and other institutions out of the public exchequer, by depriving Hindu 
institutions. This Conference records its emphatic protests against the failure of the 
Government of Bengal to })ublish the report of enquiry held by the Magistrate of 
Dacca into the various serious allegations brought by the women students of Dacca 
Medit'al School against the Malioinetlan Superintendent of the medical school hostel 
and also their failure to transfer this man from the post. 

*‘This Conference records its emphatic protest against the various legislative 
measures Government have under (contemplation with a view to estab'lish the 
domination of the J5^1ahomcdaus in the Calcutta University and the Corporation of 
Calcutta and calls upon tlic Hindus to carry on a country-wide agitation 
against them. 

‘'This Conference expresses its deep discontent at the inability of the present 
Ministry to take adequate measures to prevent the ]\Iahomodan hooligans from 
oppressing the small Hindu minority, breaking images and attacking their proces- 
sions and committing various other acts of aggression against Uic Hindus. 

“This Conference, in view of the various activities of the Huq Ministry, is firm- 
ly of opinion that the religion, culture, education, even life, inoperty and honour 
of the Ilindus are in danger under this Miuisti 7 and IhcrtTorc calls upon all 
Hindus to ofter united resistance and to work wholeheartedly tor the removal of 
this intensely communal ministi 7 . 

“Whereas the Tluq Ministi 7 expressly lays down that the present Cabinet of 
Bengal is constituted on Moslem League model and whereas the a(*.tivitics of the 
present Ministiy is detrimental to the essential and vital interests of the Hindus 
this conference is strongly of opinion that the Hindu Ministers of the Cabinet 
should at once tender resignation.” 

Hindu Sangathan 


The resolution^ on Hindu Sangathan says : “The Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Conference is of opinion that the work of the Iliiulu Sangatlxaa viz. awakening the 
consciousness of solidarity among different secrions and sub-sections of the J-findus 
has b^ome a matter of vital necessity for the existence of the Hindus as a nation 
specially in Bengal where the united strength and energy of the branch Hindu Sabhas 
should be concentrated towards this and at this crisis. 


With a view to make the Hindu Sangathan work a real suc<iGss, this con- 
ference resolves : (a) that senous attempt be maiic to establish a Dharma-sabha or 
a public temple open to all Hmd^^ every yilhige in Bengal, (b) That arrangc- 
ments be made to hold Sarbaianm Pujas specially purga Pnja, Doljafcra, Janmnstami 

organised by Ml Hindu Sabhas without fail and that 
irrespective of caste be allowed to participate in these religious functions, 
(c) That adequate attempts be made to hold prayers, sing hymns, chant reliirioua 
balladSj^convcnue Kithakata and Ejirtan and readings from the vedas, upan’s^iads 
Geeta, Bamwna, Mahabharat, Granthasahib, Tri]utak and other rcligio^ bc^s 
regi^ly./ (a) That a sense of pride and glory in being Hindus bo awakened 
in t^mnds of.the Hindus by introducing annual celebrations in memon oio^ 
great rneh religiouB reformers and national heroes all over the country, (e) That 
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proper propajianda bo carried on (o induce llie Tlindii to speak of themselves as 
Idindus only and not by any cahte desi{*nation. (t) 'Jliat encouragement be given 
to the intiodiiction of intor-inarriage among all castes and scci-ioiis and sub-sections 
of the Hindus, (g) lliat adctpiale moasuics lie taken to protect from social repres- 
sion those Hindus who have coiitraclt*d inter-niaiTiagc. (h) That the remarriago of 
\Yidous be populaiiscd. (i) 'lluit right he given to all Hindus irrespective of castes 
to enter all temples and places of w'(u*slups to have darshan and to worship the 
deities, (jj ^^rhat early inarnage he discontinued and steps be taken to make the 
early marriage a(*t cHeetive. (k) '’lhat attcm])ts be made to root out dowry 
system fioni the soeiely and that nnnoe(‘ssary expenses incurred iu connection 
with niarriage, sradh etc., he curtailed as much as possible. (1) That all bran- 
ches of the Bengal Provincial Huidii h>abha be instructed to establish gymna- 
siums in every villagt* of this }U'o\inee to introduce lathi and dagger jilay and to 
hold pliYsieal toninanu'uts periodically, (m) That steps be taken to remove the 
drink e.vil and use ()i otluu* intoxicants from the Hindu Society, (ii) That indi- 
vidually and colhv(i\iiy adetpiate steps bo taken wlicrevor the interests or rights of 
the Hindus arc etlerted or assailed, that every Hindu should regard it as his fore- 
most and sac reel < lilt y to hel}) Uu* ilindus— speeiall> women and cliililrcn when they 
fall into diilieulties through inisehiineo. as the result of any crime of oncncc com- 
mitted ])y others and to come forward to alleviate their sutrerings or redress tlieir 
grievances.'’ 

On BiJDDirr 

The resolution on Sudtlhi says -“This conferenee is of opinion that the recon- 
version of the Hindus who have gone over to other faiths and the conversion of non- 
Hindus into Hinduism are urgently noeiled in order to make the Hindu society a 
living and ilynamie organism and it firmly calls U])on all branches of the Bengal 
IToviucial Hindu Habha to launch vigorous propaganda in Ibis behalf and to see 
that the zu‘W (*oin('rs are weleoiiUHl in the fold of the Hindu community. 

hloved from the chair :-~‘‘This conference is of opinion that the progress of 
women in all spheres of life and their emancipation from all bonds are indisiien- 
sably needed for the regeneration of the Hindu soidcty and with this end in view 
resolves: (a) lhat special I'H'orts be made to remove the Purdali system prevailing 
amongst the w’omen ; (b) that steps bo taken to give }>ro]xu* education to the ■women 
and that s} cciul arrangenumts be made to give thinn such training as would enable 
them to earn their livelihoiKl ; (e) lliat oppt>i*tzznitios be iirovided for the physical 
training of women, (d) that women be encouraged to carry arms in order to defend 
their honour. 


The Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Eighth Session— Monghyr— 26th. March 1939 
The Presidential Address 

The eighth session of the Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference opened at 
Monghyr on the 2Cth. March 19S9, under the presidency of Si. VinayaU Jbamodar 
Bwuarkar, In the course of his illuminating address, the I’resiaent said 

The Hindu should now consider their present position and what 
they should do. It was no denying the fa<^.t that the nation which lived in^ |;lories 
and struck the world with its achievements now fell in bad times. Dis3omted 
and disunited, they lived on charities of foreigners, in their own mothei’land, 
Things could not be w'orse than that- Much had been done and ^ said and many 
institutions grew and fell which attempted to revive the fallen nation. 

ITie Xndian National Congress once stood to protect India from formgn 
aggi'cssion and treachery and maintmn unity among divergent communities 
ensuring H Indus of absolute freedom. The Congress of old was dead and the 
skeleton now existed which encouraged perp<itration of atrocities and committal of 
outrages. Congress was manned and managed by Hindus who were no less 
patriotic, but they now fell in wrong track by complete adherence to Muslim 
vagaries and inconsistencies in policies. Unity could never be achi^ed with 
begging bowh If unity was achieved out of beggary, it %yodd be^ spurious and 
tojurious to Hindus# It was a sad commentary on Hindu pohtics that though 
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they wore in majority in Hindiisthan they relied on other Rinall fragmoiits for the 
country’s salvation. If communities failed to acce])t Hindu sovereignty, let them 
sever connection ami dig thou* own grave. Hiiulusthan belonged to Hindus and none 
other than the Hindus would rule it. If, of course, others such as Tarsis or 
Christians who considered India as their Motherland came and begged of Hindus 
due to religious and cultural protcc.tion, Hindus would not refuse them. No more 
of self-abregation and self-sacrifices. India was hlcG<ling due to injuries inflicted 
by foreign sword. Lot Hindus combine into one and fight injurious forc.es. 

The Hindu Mahasabha was born not out of s])itc for others, but to safeguard 
the legitimate Hindu interests. The Congress called Mahasabha communal, there 
could bo no greater lie. The Mahasabha was neither agitational nor communal. It 
was as much national as the National Government in Germany. T"he Hindu 
Mahasabha movement was not religious and it embraced the cntiie social, ])olitical 
and economic life of Hindu India. It aimed at complete scvcrencc from foreign 
rule and looked forward to the establishment of absolute political independence. 
The Hindu Mahasabha did not agree to giving of meaningless concessions to 
minorities and work with those. 

“Can the Congress throttle the Hindu aspirations for ix>litical and religious 
and civic freedom enquired Mr. Savarkar. Never, ho answered. For long 
Hindus had lived in the phantom and chimera that out of their goodwill and 
sacrifices, the Muslims and others would understand that in Hindusthan there was no 
use for bargaining, but to work and die for the common cause of Motherland. 
It was neither superstition nor fanaticism that guided the Hindu Mahasabha. The 
Hindu Maliasabha would refuse any longer to surrender their legitimate rights 
at the vagaries of the Bihar Ministry which in the name of Nationalism, was doing 
grave injustices to them by overriding other Congress Ministries by their olTer 
of over-representation in the Services. Buch favoins and priviliges, he said, could 
never bring unity. If inhuman toleration and self-negation was nationalism, he 
asked the Congress to ask the Muslims to observe ‘Ekaclashi’ as was done by the 
Hindus. If the concessions were allowed to Muslims, ask them to tolerate the 
Hindu demands from them. The total surrender of Hindu rights to Muslims would 
liquidate Hinduism. He asked the Hindus not to vole next time for the Congress 
and thus to drive the last nail to the cofiin of Hinduism. He again advised them to 
send staunch and sturdy Hindu Malnisabhaites to the Legislatures and form Hindu 
M^aaabha Ministries wherever possible, incliuUug strong organisation at the centre. 
If the communail constitution was to be worked out, let that be done through these 
lines. “I am proud of being labelled as a commuualist as I find under the lucsent 
circumstances communalisiu was nationalism,” obsei'vecl Mr. Bavarkar. 'j’liG 
attempt to pollute Hindi language by the brutal assimilation of Urdu, he said, 
was an outrage of a gi*cat magnitude. 

Continuing he said that the blood that ran through the vein oC TIindus of 

different castes and creeds was of the same stock. “Why then, the fight among 

yourselves ? You have the same culture and heritage. Timely Bangtithan would 
cure you of your maladies and build new structure of Hindu India. The soil of 

Andamans got san<*,tified with the last remains of myrtars who laid their lives in 

dream of freSlom. Love their memories and get inspired. Thousands of youths 
who kissed gallow's in prisons and tainted hanging ropes in enmsou for liberating 
Hindusthan from foreign rule left example for the Hindus for forgetting differcnc.OB 
and work for common cause. You are downright hypocrite, if you profess 
nationalism and grant all concessions to others, sacriiiiung the legitimate rights 
of Hindus. If you condemn Hindus, then condemn others too. Your nervousness 
and anxieties for pleasing Muslims by offer of a ftlagna Chart a to tlicm show your 
weak brain and weak heart.” 28 crores of Hindus still living under the sun 
refused to remain loyal to the Congress which in the name of nationalism weakened 
the entire Hindu nation and drifted towards total extinction of the Hindus. Hindus 
refus^ again to remain as helots in their land. The working of the Indian consti- 
tution wni(i was absolutely communal in colour and false pretence of preaching 
nationalism by Congress was tragic. The Muslim League as tlic exponent of 
Muslim bought demanded growth of a Muslim nation in India, They demanded 
Muslim federation. In the Funjab and Bengal they have ushered Muslim rule. 

Quoting Mr. Fariul Huq's achievement of thrusting Urdu culture and the 
outrageous attempt to strangulate Hindu culture and civilisation and similar 
, things perpetrated by Sir Sikandar in the Ibuijab, Mr. Savarkar said, “Let there bo 
^rimdy end to peace missions and let there be an end to treacheries. The Congress 
' entirely Muslim in the Frontier could not check the crime of abduction of 
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Hindu girls niul arson and loot liy the ratlians. The Congress Ministiy in the 
Frontier iu’j;iu‘u that tlu' free tubes due to sexual and economic hunger looted the 
Hindus. \\hy nottiien tliey looteil the jMuslims ? Ihey were tied in a common chord 
of religion ‘i ^Ihe audien(*c was horriiied to hear 3\Ir. hfiavarkar when ho narrated how 
under Oongress rule in Frontier Hindu girls abdneted by tribes were treated as 
cattle. One of them cst‘aited. ^ho took shelter in a IMnslim house from where 
she was oiVored to satiate the sexual lust, of the Pathans. (Agitated audience cried 
*shanie’.) Continuing :\lv. Siuarkar attacked Pandit Pant of the ITiiited Provinces 
where ac(‘ouling to t'ongress ininisteiial command during riots Hindu houses had 
to remain in glotini. ^ Xo comdishells could be lilown. No temple bells could be 
rung. .Music was piohiblted and civic and religious rights of the Hindus were torn to 
pieces. Paying tributes to :\Ir. .linnah being the true representative and custodian of 
Muslim rights, he sa‘ul that the Hindus needed men like Mr. Jinnah. Ho said that 
granting of e\(*essivo rights to the IMuslims in Hnited Provinces caused numerous 
riots and siudi concessions must be. for greater interests. The Hindu Mahasabha would 
undo all wrong ]icrpetratetl on India. The Mahasabha did not believe in ])liantoms 
but realitit‘K. He lilamed the Hindus for losing eliances by leaving the entire i)ower 
at the hands of C’ongrcss. ^Ihe MahaKabhii woidd live in amity with the minorities 
protecting their h'liitiniate rights but they would not be given a farthing more than 
tliey deserv(‘d. ('onchaling he asked the Hindus to bo w'atchful and vigilant of 
internal and external danmu's and seize every opportunity to mobilise their forces 
into one Hindu nation tor the inauguration of full-tlcdgcd Hindu India. A 
ray of hope ’was visit »le in the gloomy sky of lliiidnstlum as “being a Maratha I 
am amidst yon with my message of iSaugatlian. Days woxdd not be too far when 
the dream of Hindu India would not be a mere dream but a reality”, 

Kosolutions 

A }>lea that the resources of the nation should not be frittered away at this 
critical juncture, but shoidd be duly conecntratcil for making an all-round progress in 
the country wnm one the many resolutions passed by the Babha. 

The meeting referred to the 'hnieertainty, highly discouraging for the new 
investments”, whitdi the present p.oliey of the Bihar Government and the avowed 
programma of the gross lia<l created, and expressed tlie view that it was as 
much ntH*essary to protc<‘t the rights of the tenantry and labour as to safeguard 
tliC legitimate inter<‘StK of the landlords and capitalists. 

The meeting further requested the All-India Hindu Mahasabha to place a 
five-fold programme before the country including the ])ropaganda of Swadeshi and 
boycott of fonign goods, steifs for relief of unemployment and the assurance of a 
living wage to labour in all fields of activity. 

The mccling chanietcriHcd as inconsistent with the principles of democracy, the 
creation of separate detdoralcH and while aUlrming that complete independence of 
Bharat Varsha was its goal, assured all anti-imperialist forces in the coimti 7 of its 
full co-operation in achieving this object. 

The Sabha criticised the policy of the Bihar Government towards Hindus* 

The Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference 

rRESXOKNTIAL APOEESS 

The annual session of the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference opened 
at ,Tub]>ul])OTc on the 4th. June 1939 in a special pandal* Over ten thousand 
Hindus attended the conference. Mr. K D. Savarkar presided. 

After the spcc<*h of the Eeception Committee Chairman, the President of the 
Conference, Mr* Sararkart amid loud cheers, made an extempore si)eech for nearly 
two hours, Mr, Bavarknr referred to the wondeiiul awakening among the Hindu 
masses everywhere. Nationalism, he said, was a virtue, when ^ it was defensive and 
when it tried to uphold the high ideals of freedom and equality but it was a posi- 
tive vice when it w^as aggressive. Similarly, comunalism was in itself neither 
a virtue nor a vice* But nationalism as preached to-day was a perverse nationalism 
and was more communal* The Congress, by working the Barijan programme 
and carrying out Hie Karachi resolution saf^uarding the minorities’ culture, 
langiiage ana religion, were unconsciously admitting the basis of communalism* 
Nationalism had a limit. The work of the Hindu Mahasabha was one of life or 
death. The Hindus were determined to have their rights and civic liberties 
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back and if for this they were called coniinxnialists they di<l not care. Ecfcrring 
to the Hindus^ hardships in the Congress regime, Mr. Siivarkar cited many 
instances when com'h- blowing during marriage, music and dliolak bad been 
stopped to satisfy hluslim demands. If this was nationalism, the (‘ommuna- 
lism of the Hindu hlahasabha was a hundred Limes better. The Congress-hluslini 
Mass Contact had raised a contiict inside and outside. Eeferring to Kajkot, Hydera- 
bad and other fc>tates, Mr. Bavarkar said that the Congress was afraid of hluslim 
States for fear of Muslim displeasure. Tetty Hindu States were tormentor on the 
pretext of ‘^inner voices.” The Hindu Malia Sabha believed in "‘outer voices.” 
Mr. Savarkar hoped that like the German, American and Ercn<*h nations the 
twenty eight crorcs of Hindus would have “Hindu nation in a Hindustan with 
Yedic Dhrama”. 

The Welcome Addeess 

Shri Shyam Sundar Bhargava, Chairman of the Beeeption Committee 
extended a hearty welcome to the President-elect Veer Savarkar and other Hindu 
leaders. Veer Savarkar, he said, is one of the few world heroes who have by their 
undaunted chivalry, burning patriotism, high ideals and unparalleled sacrifices 
shaped the political social and religious thoughts of their time. Mazzini and 
Gai'ibaldi sink into nothingness before our National Hero Veer Savarkar. Shree 
Bhargava next gave a short account of the glorious past of tlie Gondwana and 
Jubbulpore, and said with no little regret that the descendents of that mighty 
Hindu race are so disunited, exploited and sub-divided that to-day we have 
forgotten and are unable to regain our cultural, religious, political and collective 
rights. If we can win over our inferiority complex and all sub-divisions become 
one entity in all respects, then we will not only give a blow to the excesses of 
onr neighbours but will free ourselves from the imperialistic bond. Shri 
Bhargava dwelt at length on the growing unemployment among the Hindu 
youths, their deteriorating ])hysiqne and suggested that, they should stand on their 
own legs and earn their own independent livelihood hoxvsocvcr humble it my be. 
He warned that if the services are not given on competition basis the clay is not 
far off when this growing unrest will transform into 0 ])cn rebellion. Criticising 
the Congress regime the speaker said that this great orgunisation has lost all 
confidence of the Hindus by its partiality towards the Hindus. lie cited many 
instances when Congress had shown its cowardice, one sidednoss and irresi)onsibility 
in the maintenance of law and order. He said, the 2-1 hour Curfew order on the 
Hindus at Benares is a glaring instance of the Congi'css blunders. Ho appealed to 
the Hindus to help the Hyderabad Satyagraha with men and money and sugges- 
ted that the assembly members elected to the 0. P. Assembly on Hindu Babha 
ticket should be compelled to help the Satyagrahis. He warned the Congress 
that unless it openly rejects the communal award and shakes off its dubious 
policy the day is very far when communal unity will become a practical 
existence. Concluding Bhii Bhargava said that wo Hindus believe in God 
Almighty and whether Gandliili sides us or not we will win in the last if we 
tread on the path of truth and rights. 

Resolutions— 2nd. day — Jubbulpnr— Sth. June 1939 

The conference passed as many as eight resolutions. They were:— (1) express- 
ing deep regret over the untimely death of Lala Hardayal and Raja Bahcb Bangor, (2) 
establishment and orjjanisation of Hindu Volunteer Crops all over India to check 

g :grcs8ion and injustice, 'ibis resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Agrawal, the 
indu leader of Katni. (3) condemnation of Pakistan movement conceived by Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal and supported by the All India Muslim League which the Hindus 
will resist with all their might to prevent Hindustan from dis-integration. The 
resolution was moved by Pandit Laxmi Prasad Pathak and seconded by Swami 
Chidanand, (1) censuring the Provincial Congress Government who could not take any 
action against the Police department in general and many police officials in particular 
for not maintaining law and order efficiently impartially and judiciously ; (5) condem- 
ning the speech delivered by Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan and other Muslim reactiona- 
lies at Sholapur which was responsible for the communal outbreak. This was 
moved by Shreo V. B. Savarkar, (5) drawing the attention of the Provincial Govern- 
ment that the representation of the Muslims in the services is much more than 
Ihear population demands and urges on the Government that so long as the Muslims 
are not proportionally represent^ on the services the recruitments should be re- 
served for the Hindus alone, (7) condemnation of the restriction imposed on the 
Hindus by the Congress ministries spedally that of Pant ministry in the United 
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Proyiii<‘ert y'liero toniple Avoiship, conch blowing, marriage music were banned at many 
places (lurinti: the last ]\h>hurrum festival and which arc ciimncratcd in his secret 
circular. This rosi>lutiou was stvoiidod in a st.irring and pathetic speech by Pandit 
Jijoti Shankar Dixtt of the United Proviin*es Hindu jMahasabha ; (8) supporting the 
so<*ial reforms, Ilarijan uplift, iiiiidii prachar and widow marriage reforms in the 
ilindti comnuinity. 

Bhreo Veer Surarkur himself moved another resolution congratulating the 
Hyderabad stmhuUs on their bohl stand for having the civic rights of sin‘>in<>* 
Vumlrmataram unrest vietetL In the coarse of his spWcli lie said Unit it ivas a pity 
that the Conirress which hniglit valiantly against the British for l^a7iddniat(iram 
and sa<‘rith*cHl sovi'ral precious lives at the altar of Vandemafaram has yielded to 
the interests of a few and eut the very soul of the National song. He informed the 
andience among loud applause and deafoning cheers that Arya Bnmaj and Idindii 
hlahasablui have decidtul tt) establish a Vamlemataram College at Bholapur with an 
initial cost of two lacs of ru])oes which have already lieon promised, lie advised 
the Hyderabad students that as long as their language, culture and tradition arc not 
honoured and history is mis-'i-ciwescnted, such as the Ni/am won battle of Khurda 
against the .Muhurattas, they will have to light and explode the tyranny with tlveir 
avowed determination. Ho informetl that another bateh under the leadersliip of SW 
Ambikar is going ti> oiU‘r Batyagraha in the Ni/auu territory on June 9 and 10. 

Bhree Sararkar yave his last speech late in the night.. His speech was in 
continuation id what he sai<l the prior night. He said that the Hindus can attain 
superiorty, pinver and pos ii ion within a short pci iod if they are determined to 
show th(‘ir strength to the Nizam inspite of all opposition from the Congress and 
other reactionary bodies. The. Hindu Mahasabha supjiorts all the demamls of the 
Hyilorabad Hiiulas ami the Hindu Mahasabha is shortly going to own their cause 
and liglit for the achievmnent of the same. Ho n}>]>ealed to the Hindus to help the 
Hyilcrabail enuse. If another llinduH oiler Batyagraha in the Nizam’s domi- 

nion, it will be a matter of days only ’when the government will have to kneel 
before the Hintlus. 

Pu'ftuu'ing to the (luostion of gaining power lie said that the Hindus can get 
what they want if they stick to one programme for the present. He stated that this 
])rogranums is not a programme of bayonets. It is the programme of votes which 
you can easily follow'. It is ahvays a question of ilotcrmincd minority that makes 
the majority in the end ruU^ over the nation. If the Hindus had shown courage 
Hindu Bangathan Ministry would have been formed and to-day the Hindu IMinistes 
W'OuUl have iiM, ended our conference. U is a pity that the ministries insjutc of their 
being a llindu-Vi>te ministry are not Hindus. Bo long as w’’e have no political 
power these resolutions which w'o have passed to-day w'oirt carry any weight. Tlie 
Hindu ministers f(*el that they arc Hiiulus but they are in tiie grip of the demon 
of nationalism. To-<lay the Iliiulus grudge for injustice being (tone to them, but 
they forgot that it is by their own votes that they have to face these hardships. 

He appeah^d to the Hludus for the time being to remove the name of 
Nationalism and think of cmnmunalism only if that be the proper nomenclature 
for our social, political and economic ujdift. Keep your mind unprejudiced and 
cast your vote in favour of a true Hindu. I^Tankly and lioldly tell nationalist 
caiuUdatcs to go to the nationalist community and ask for its vote. Give your vote 
to one who promises to pixitec.t your religion, culture, language and civic rights. If 
you adhere to this ]wogrammc the day is not far off when w'c wdlll have our Hindu 
Bangathanisfc ministers. 'Hioy arc to safeguard our interests. They are to tell 
Fazlul Huq and Hyat Khan that if your government arc not doing justice to the 
Hindus our ministers will take retaliatory measures against the Muslims, 
whether it. be a ilistrict board, municipality or fiHscmblies, try 'to ca}>ture them by 
true Hindus. U matters not whether they arc Hindu Subhaites or Jains or Sikhs, 
if we have our ministries wc can oi^on rillc clubs, impart instructions in 
military scicne to the young Hindus for the maintonanco of law and order. 
Our ultimate policy will be to achieve indeiicndence and for that we will 
try to Hide that nation in the international struggle who promise us help in the 
achievement of our goal. Wc arc practical men and we have to do our task 
by facing realities. We don’t believe in Congress and Gandhi’s Char^a because 
we have to fight the induBtrial nations with machine-made artifices. Concluding 
he apiKsaled to the Hindus to remember always that we are not exhausted. We 
Hindus are determined to fight our own cause on our own strength. 



The All India Landlords’ Conference 


First Session — Lucknow — 8th. & 9th. April 1939 

The All India Landlords’ Conference, which is perhaps the first gadicring of its 
hind in the histoi7 of India, opened in Kaisarbagh Baradari, LiU‘know on the 
8th. April 1989 amid glorious scones. The Maliarajadhiraj of Dai'hhanga presided. 
Among those present were the Nawab of Ohhatari, ilaja IMaheshwar Dayal Seth, 
Kunwar Gnrnarain, the Maharajas of Mymeiisingli and Dumraon, the Raja of 
Jahangirabad, Sir K. L. M. Faruqi, Bhaiya Jagadish Dat Ram Pande, Rai Bahadur 
Kashi Nath, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, the Raja of Pyagpur, Mr. Beni Prasad 
Tandon, Lala Dwarkanath, Eai Ramcharan Agarwala, Rai Gircmlra Narain, Mr. T. 
G. Goswami, Mr. Prasidh Narain Anand and Kunwar Laxmiraj Smgh. 

The proceedings commenced with reading by the general secretary, Kunioar 
Gumarain of measages from a number of uislinguish^ landlords from different 
provinces expressing regret at inability to be present and expressing good wishes 
for the conference. Kiinwar Gurnarain next garlanded the Nawab of Ohhatari, 
chairman of the reception committee, who then read his speech. 

Nawab Chattarrs Welcome Address 

Tf the Government really desire the welfare of the tenant and order in the 
land, the campaign of vilification against the zamindars and inciting tenants against 
them must stop at once, because any unrest, breach of peace or increase in crime 
will ultimately recoil on the head of the Government, said Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad Said Khan of Chattari, chairman of the reception committee. 

The chief cause of all this unsettled and abnormal condition in the rural areas 
is that there are some people who wish to take the law in their own hands and 
instead oC taking legal action, when they feel aggrieved, rush to the IMinistovs and 
seek their direct intervention— which should really be very rare and in special cir- 
cumstances, he continued. 

The Nawab Sahib said that what they saw in modern Lucknow to-day was 
due to the generosity and public-Bpiritcdnoss ot its zamindars. But very few 
people realized and fewer still recognized that the art, culture, and poetry owed a 
good deal to the landed aristocracy. Dealing with the imi)ortant lolo the 
zamindars have played and are still playing he said that they wore the real ba(*kbono 
of society and there could not liave been, but for their generosity, so many 
charitable, educational and other useful institutions. 

The Nawab of Chhalari said that the greatest of all services the zamindars had 
rendered was the maintenance of law and order in the rural areas. Tn tliese days, 
however, we hear nothing but downright condemnation of landlords, ho regretted. 
It had become a fashion to describe them as parasites, usurporH and a mseiiscd 
part of the national body which should bo got rid of as soon as possible. 
The Nawab advised the delegates to pool their resources and combine 
their energies to fight the adverse forces and with their all India organisation they 
should in future be able to raise their voi(ie cifcHdively. Through this body they 
would be able to keep in touch with views of the zamindars of various provinces 
and chalk out a common policy, lie wtumecl them to guard against totalitanan 
and individualistic tendencies. Their constitution must be democratic so that it 
may create a real interest in every member. He hoped that the all-India organiza- 
tion would give a correct lead and remarked that unless iJicir associations embarked 
on a constructive programme they would not be able to do any useful work. 

He placed three points for the consideration of the conference. Firstly, he 
said that since unrest was being created among tenants against zamindars, would 
it not be better for various associations to interest thomBclves in those zamindars 
who were having diflicultics in their zamindaris and if they found that the 
tenants wore in the ■wn:ong they should help tlie zamxndar in whatever way possible ? 
Secondly, the zamindars should take a living interest in all beneficial activities in 
rural areas, like mass education and rural uplift. Thirdly, with a view to maintain 
law and order they should organize themselves so that they may be able to give 
every possible help to the authorities to maintain peace in the rural areas. The 
ahti-zamindar propaganda was the chief cause of the present lack of respect for 
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1 1 1 i i , , rodly soli<*itoiis of the well-beinj> of tlie people 

they shoiihl try to i (‘store the position ol the 'iiiniunUirs in the areas under their 
conU-ol Itefernn^‘ to the leiianey h^mshition in the United Proviiiecs, he said that in 
their election pro;u-amme they had made it (dear that they would erant h^itv of 
teiiuro and iair vom to the tenants. They wanted that no enactment should be 
brou.uht on V' ' — i.. . 

Ill S)utc of tin 
it was lik(’_ 

towards the n^tr Ti<ihls of the zauundars has been 


\ tho htatiito I>ook whit*li was likely to make their position impossible, 
their ]>rotests, he (‘oiumued, the till had been framed in a way that 
:ely to nivo a rich crop oflit illation. The attitude of the Government 
^ ^ Tijihls ol the zamiiidars has been very unjust. Zamindars enjoyee 

these rmhts for a-es and no (toMwnment ever clialleiiKcd these ri<*'hts. As for thi 
basis of n‘nt, the (to\(‘rinneiit formula for it was still very defective aiu 
iinpracti«‘able. This (iiiest ion is economic and should be dealt as such. Poliiica 


very unjust. Zamindars enjoyed 

the 

. 

considerations sliould not lu* allowixl to plav anv part iiV li.\in^"*the "bari’s of rout 
if it was jreuninely the inloution of tlie Chwernnnnit (o do justice to all the parties 
ooncerned, Moimmy: to the realisation of rent, lie said that he vonUl not undorsland why 
the (Tovernmont should hesitate to provide a socMion to eject the tenant immediately 
if he does not pay his rent. One of the salient features of the tenancy Bill, saiil 
the Na\\ah was that it niaki^s culti\ation on larp:o s(*alo impossible. After the 
last wav other (’ountries have encouraiicd farming on liirj»er siadc with modern 
methods, but in tliis province no zamindur would in future bo allowed to 
acipiire land ev(‘n on c()iup(nisation, a policy which in the long run would prove 
harmful to their national wealth 


Nawab Yusuf’s Speech 

The Nawab of Chh atari having* concluded his speech, Nawab Sir Muhammad 
pn'^pus(‘d that, the AtaharajmUiiraja of Darbhanga be elected president. In 
his spet^ch he said that they had gathered betiuuse they were passing through a 
crisis. They found that the (imgress Governments were not taking a generous 
attitude towards landlords. The position of the remaining non-Congress provinces 
like Bengal was also not satisfacfoi^. 'I’hc Government should look to the interests 
of every section and community but he regretted to find that the Govcniments in 
various provin<*es hail b<*guu to think in terms of dictatorship. Their attitude was 
most undomom-atlo. They were degenerating to autocracy or even communism, 
socialism, fascism and ho forth. That was the general situation. They founa 
general dissatisfaction. Thev had reached a stage where there would bo a class 
war. All hopes of unity amf solidarity and the whole country being welded into 
a nation had been shatt^TOh In su<*li an atmosphere, Nawab Yusuf added, it tvas 
obvious that they must all be united. They niust organize and be prepared to raise 
their voices Gleet ivcly from every corner of the country to express their gi'ievanccs 
and assert tlidr voices against tint atrocities that were perpetrated in the name of 
democra(‘y, in the name of the masses, in the name of peasants. Their quand 
was not with tenants. Whether they took a lesson from Eussia, Germany or 
Italy it was obvious that the et^onomio condition of the people could only be 
improveil by humnts and zamimlars, labour and capital working together in 
cooperation, Nawab Yusuf next paid a tribute to the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga. ilc said that they could not find a better man to preside. Though 
young in years ho boro a wise heiul over his shoulders endowed witn a large out- 
look and a keen int(‘lligen(*e. Ho had got all tlicse qualities which maoo one a 
leader, lie was the right liian to guide their deliberations. 

Rat BiijfHhumr Mali, setamding the motion, remarked that the services of 
the house of 1 >urbhanga to the cause of landlords were wellknown and the present 
Mabarajadluraj had followc<l the oUl traditions of tlie house and it was only meet 
and projier that wdicu they were meeting to-day at such a ciitical juncture in 
their history they should have him as their president to guide their deliberations. 
The speaker was conddent that under his leadership the work of tlio conference 
would be successful and under hia leadership they would be able to do something 
which would save landlords. The Maharajachiirai was then installed amidst applause 
in the presidential chair under a golden canopy by the Nawab of Ohhatari who 
garlanded hum. 

Mahamja Darbhaiiga’a Presidential Address 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga then delivered the following presidential address 

*l am sure I am expressing the feelings of my own and all of you present here 
when I say that we ate profoundly grateful to the reception committee for all that 
they have done to conveno the eonfereuee and make us comfortable. They have 
60 
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macle the best possible ciuletivoixr to see that the landholders oC almost all the pro- 
vinces o£ India are adeiliiately veprosontud in this ^atherin^ ami io enable us to 
transact our business methodically. 1 have no doubt that on the conclusion oE the 
labours of the conference, they wdl have the satisl’aclion of liavin.u tlonc something 
XYhi(‘h may prove to be a landmark in the history of the landed interests in this 
country. 

I am afraid I cannot clcstTibe in words what I feel on bcinfi; called xi]>on 
by yon to preside over this conference. The trust and confidence which you have 
decided to repose iii me, I greatly valne. The respousibililios and olihgations you 
have thrust on me are overwhelming, aiul believe me wlien I say that 1 would have 
found it im]) 0 ssible to shoiddcr them, had I not ])ccn assured of your uustiuled 
Bupi)ort in the discharge of my duties. I thank von from the bottom of my heart. 

‘On the occasion o the C)udli Zamindars’ Conference held here -at Liu^kuow— 
in May, 19!i8, 1 had indicated that the time was fast a])proaehing when we should 
have a Federation of All-India Landliolders so that we might, whenever necessary, 
lake joint action in matters concerning the entire body of landlords, yiricc then 
the idea has been gathering support and I have been receiving numerous enquiries 
about it. It took some sliaiic in December last when the matter was discussed by 
some of my friends— all prominent landlords who had come to Darbhanga from 
various provinces to consider the desirability of convening an All India Conference 
for planning onr action with respect to matters concerning the landholders in 
general. Under the chairmanship of the Maharaja of Mymensingli, they unani- 
mously decided that a conference of the landholders of all the provinces of India 
bo held at Lucknow to inaugurate the All India Federation of Landholders, and 
as a result of that decision, we have met here to-day. 

It is sometimes argueil— and with a good deal of force— that questions affecting 
land being provincial subjects under tlic now constitution, it will serve no useful 
purpose to nave an all-India orgauisaiiou of landholders. This argument, if accc])tcd, 
cuts at the very root of the idea with which wo have assemblotl hero. I’lie generally 
accepted view of the leading landlords, as expressed to me during the last few 
months, is that wo need an all-India organisation to co-ordinate our activities, to 
present a united front and to counteract mischiefs that have their origin in organi- 
sations of all-India character and, in certain cases, of international character. 1 admit 
tliat so far as laws are concerned, we shall have to go to our provinces for the sct»tlo- 
ment of the issues. But that is not all. The time has come ivheu tiic landholders 
themselves have to change their outlook and determine on a reorientation of their 
policy and programme of work in view of the changed condition of things, if 
they are to exist as a class. 

The world itself is shaking to-day with the struggles of the forces between 
the ‘‘haves” and “have-nots.” Germany, Italy and Jaiuui arc making fraiitio 
efforts to find an outlet of tlieir population and trade. Great Britain, 3^’'rance, 
America, not to speak of other worhl-powers, who arc (‘oatent with what they 
have, arc struggling hard to consolidate their ])osiLion and keep what they ]>ossoss. 
The war clouds are rumbling, weaker States arc trembling and no body knows 
what the world situation will be tomorrow. A man of “Peace,” however, tiics to 
adjust things and avert human suffering as far as possible. 

Frieiicis, the news of the complications created in the international situation 
by the invasion of Albania by Italy prompts one to digress for a moment to 
make it ]>laiix to the world that, in the event of the dictators forcing a war on 
Britain and imperilling the empire within which there is sucii a vast scope for self- 
assertion and self-detcrmuiatiou anti such a great potenlialily for collective 
security, the Inditui landlords, notwithstanding their diffcrcnceH with Ids Majesty’s 
Government on various constitutional matters, will unrescrvcHlly place their entire 
resources, however feeble and inadequate they may be, at the disposal of their 
Sovereign for the defence of their country and the preservation of the honour of 
their empire. We are anxiously awaiting the future (Icvclopinoats. 

Wo can find a counterpart of this world movement in )>crhaps almost every 
country which is not suppressed by dictatorial fiats backe<l liy brute for<*a Wliy 
should tlie capitalists rule Great Britain, France, or America V Have tlie working 
classes who toil to produce national wealth no place luulev tlie sun ? Questions 
like these very often crop up in their dealing with national problems. Here, again, 
a man of “Peace” tries to adjust things and avert human suffering as far ns iiossible. 

yfe should not be dismayed if tuo echo of this world-wide jargon is heard even 
in India. This is not an industrial eounti^ of any importance. It is predominantly 
an agricultmal country and has been for centuries systematised by the introduction 
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of landlordism. Naiurally the eyes of all who want to destroy capiialism have 
turned first to the landloids If the present movement is allowed to grow uncheck- 
ed, it is bound to adcct all those wbo have vested iiilcrcsis. Landlordism is only a 
bufTer— and I should think a strong buffer~in this country for the cai)italist class 
and once that is gone the avowed enemies of this class will in one full swoop take 
away the rest. 

But will the country be hapi'iier or more prosperous by the destruction of 
landlords or other capitalists ? hly answer is an emphatic “No”, Look at^ Russia. 
The communists there who have for nearly two decades been_ trying to stir up the 
world class war have reversed their strategy and are now seeking to avoid a world- 
war. They have had cx])erioncc of power and have seen politics in a realistic man- 
ner so as to a])pic(‘iatc that after all the prophecies of Marxizm may not necessarily 
come true. The reaction to their doctrine in Germany, Italy, Japan and Spain 
has probably been their cyc-opencr. 

We must, however, recognise that we cannot stand aloof from the factors 
governing the tendencies of tlie new world in which w^c find ourselves. We shall 
have to forget that w’e arc just individuals all for ourselves. The wave of demo- 
cracy is too powerful for that, specially as we arc asiniing for national solidarity 
and national freedom. We must think how best w'c can lit ourselves in the general 
scheme of national regeneration which is the most vital problem of the present 
generation. To-day a bold challenge has been thrown to us ; it is a challenge to 
our leadorshi]'> of the rural India. The question which w'e shall have to ask our- 
selves is “shall wo pick up the gauntlet ?” If onr answer be in the negative, it is 
better for us to go to sleep till death and allow events to take their own course. 
If in the aflirmative, then I would ask you to re-establish your contacts with the 

villagers, think in terms of their welfare and make them feel that your interest is 

not antagonistic to theirs. 

After all, what do we take from our ^ tenants ? A fraction of the yield which 
they got from our land. Are w'e then their exploiters, or their exploiters are those 
numerous middle men who undervalue their commodity, bind them with shackles of 
debt and make them their bondsmen in the economic sense. I am afraid, not only 
our tenants but wo ourselves have been victims of this ec^onomic exploitation and 
it is high lime Uiat w’o co-operatc with them and attempt to check the enormous 
drain of our resources, 

I always consider tliat a controversy between a landlord and a tenant is only 

oE a spurious character, and so long as it rersiats it docs incalculable harm to the 

country in general. I would like the landlords to consider what they get from 
their tenants and the tenants to consider what ])roportion of the value of the 
yield from the land they give to their landlords V Wbat amount do they spend 
in law courts ? What amount they respectively pay to the traders ? and such 
other allied questions. I w^ould also like to tell them to think for themselves whether 
it is in their interests to come together and be happier or to drift apart and reap 
tlic consequences. Wo must think of agriculture as an industry in which the land- 
owners and the tenants are ca}atalists charged with their universally rec‘Ogniscd 
duty towards agricultural labour and the result of a fight between them will mean 
the inevitable collapse of the industry itself. On the other hand, if the landlords 
and tenants can combine to control the trade, commerce and industry of raw pro- 
diuds they will, I am sure, wield tremendous intiuence in the country side. Is this 
not an ideal noble enough to strive for ? 

Now there is a talk of the nationalisation of the zamindaries. What docs that 
mean ? The State takes the i)lace of landlords. The tenants will have to pay rents 
to the State and not to the landlord. But will that make any apijrecdable differ- 
ence in the average income of the peoide ? Where will the juocess of equitable 
distribution of the fruits of labour end ? What about the lawyers, priests, traders 
and pi*ofessxonal men who live on the people at large. How will the new order of 
things react on them ? Will not that mean a collapse of the pTcsent day economic 
structure ? Will it not land the country into an imcerlain future ? Wo should 
pause to consider. 

Thus you will see that there is no substance in the oft-rercated cry that land- 
lordisih has broken down. In the changed circumstances of the country the out- 
look of landlordism cannot be the same as before. But with the outlook which I 
have stressed as necessary we can keep landlordism as a permanent factor in the 
national regeneration of this great couniiy. The most imi ortant and hopeful Uiing 
is the nature of the system into which the old laudlorclism will be ti'ansmuting 
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itself. This development can bo hastened by the direct drive of leadership vehich 
I have already alluded to. 

I am aware of the fact that ever since the inauguration of provincial auto- 
nomy agrarian troubles have taken an ugly turn and have spread throughout the 
country. They are usually aggravated by those irres}^onsible elements who take 
delight in fishing in troubled waters. But this cdoud too has a silver lining. Most 
of those who are in power in the Congress organisation which runs the 
government of seven provinces want adjustment and peace. We may have our 
oifTercnces with them in matters of detail, but so far as tno general policy is con- 
ceiiied wo cannot have any disagreement. We want adjustment because therein 
lies our security. We want peace because only then can we develop our strength. 
For a minority interest like ours it is only desperation that can diive us to fight and I 
have reasons to believe that so long as the group following the directions of Maliatma 
Gandhi rules in the Congress and the socialists and communists are kept in 
check we shall not have to take that extreme step. Nevertheless wc feel that 
many provincial governments are showing very great weakness in dealing with 
the situation. Forcible possession of zemindar’s land, loot, terrorism and murder 
are matters of almost every day occurrence. These atrocities are misnamed as 
‘Kisan Satyagraha’. These must be stopped at once if the Government have any 
pretention to maintain law and order and I urge upon them, specially those who 
profess truth and non-violence as their creed, to take firm action and check the 
spirit of lawlessness which is bound to be harmful to the interests of the country. 
Let me hope that this is only a passing phase and the moment we are able to 
help our tenants to improve their economic condition these agitators will find 
their occupation gone. Alongside with it I must also api^eal to those who 
guide the destinies of the Indian National Congress to take immediate steps 
to prevent any further deterioration of the agrarian situation. I am convinced 
that an honourable compromise between the contending ])aiiies can achieve 
what legislations carried by majority of votes can not. Goodwill of all sections 
of the people which is the foundation of a national Government can 
be obtained by conciliation and not by coercion or suppression. When I say this 
T am not oblivious of the fact that just as there are the socialists in the Congress 
organisation who will be satisfied with nothing short of the total abolition of the 
zcmindarics, there are in our organisation too persons who are strongly of opinion 
that they must continue as before and if needs be, to lay dowui their lives to protect 
their rights and privileges. In my opinion this school of thought is as injurious 
to the interest ot the country as the socialists. If allowed a free play either of 
these will plunge the counti^ in bloody strife, ruin a^iicmlturo and hopelessly 
retard the moral and material progress of the coimtry. II wo look at tixe problem 
with a view to establish peace in the country and lu’omote its 'welfare and adjust 
our differences accordingly, I feel sure that an honourable compromise is not 
difficult. 

Brethren, I have always been stressing the point that wc cannot do anything 
unless we close up our own ranks and develop our strength. I repeat the same 
today. In order that our voice and action may be ofiective, wc must link iogellior 
every landlord from one end to another in a single cliain. That is the main 
pui’posc of our meeting today. Wc ox^^ect our brother landlords to join us not by 
passing pious resolutions or making speeches but by promoting a spirit of muturd 
service. Individual attention to the needs and ditliculLies of landlioldcrs by our 
district organisations, general direction regarding the programme of work by our 
provincial organisations, and guidance from the All India organisation regarding 
the policy to be pursued by the landlords ai*e nceessai 7 , if wc want our organisa- 
tion to make itself felt. I feel that wo should have in each provincial organisa- 
tion of ours a study section to plan things and find out solution of our day to 
day problem, a proj)aganda section to inform all <‘oacerned what wc arc doing ‘ 
and why and a third section to keep ciosc supervision over district organisations 
which will more of less consist of filed workers. The utility and success of an 
All-India organisation will largely depend upon the strength of our provincial 
organisations, and we must leave no stone unturned to see that in the i>rovince& 
in which there are more organisations of landlords than one, on account of 
varying local conditions, tliey should work in complete harmony under the 
All-India body which we are going to set up. 

In my address at Darbhanga, I had drawn the attention of my brother 
landlords to the mischievous attempts that are being made to divide our ranks by 
pittuig the landlords with small income js^sainst those with compaxativelv larger 
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income and pointed onl that such a dismemberment of our ranks would load 
the entire class of landlords to their doom. I admit that tliey are differ- 
Clitly situated, but the tact rciuaius that the one cannot replace the otlier. Within 
the landliolilers’ oii;anisalion, they have diilereiit functions to perform, and it is 
only by their joint cilbrts that our organisation can ho])e to achieve its object. They 
must su})i)lcmcnt each other and each must see that the other is justly and fairly 
treated and is able to survive the onslaughts made on him. ‘‘One for All and All 
for One'’ should be our watch-word. I trust that every provincial organisation will 
pay special attention to this vital question and bring about complete cohesion 
amongst the various grades of landholders. 

Bide by side with organising ourselves, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the landlords are in a numerical minority in the counti*y and can not exist by 
theniselves. They must in order to play an effective role in the political life of the 
nation coalesce with such other groiq^s or parties wdioso aims and objects are in 
common wdth ours. But the usefulness and value of such a coalition can be deter- 
mined only by tlie measure of the inherent strength which our organisation gathers ; 
and it is for this very reason that I appeal to the laiulhoUlcrs to be one in mind 
and spirit. 

‘Friends, I have indicated what I consider to be the best line which tlie landlords 
should adopt at the i>resent juncture. We must always remember that wc are the 
children of the soil and though differently situated from our brctiiren belonging to 
the other classes, have as much duties and ^ obligations towards our motlier-countxy 
as any body else. All that wc have to consider here is how we can help our countiy 
to occupy a position of honour in this world. That can be the only justification of 
our existence. We want our class to exist because we believe that its existence will 
contribute towards the country’s prosperity; and thus its destruction would plunge 
us all into chaos and disorder. We maintain that we have as much right to exist 
as any other class that is in existence today by reason of the long process of 
evolution. We have met here to demonstrate that wc ai*c not going to recede from 
the field of action. We are alive to the needs of the situation and we are prepared 
to play our ])art honourably and well. Let us now get to the business before us and 
with heart within and God overhead, determine what we shoidd do and how. May 
we walk boldly and wisely in the light we have and get what wo desire.’ 

Nawab Farroqfs Speech 

Addressing the conference Nawab Sir K, G, M. Farrogi, ex-Ministcr, Bengal, 
severely condemned ‘the mad orgies of rank communalism both among Hindus and 
Muslims who are spreading the virus of religious fanaticism and class haired among 
the unlettered and infiammable masses in the country.’ He dwelt at length on the 
prominent i)art played by landholders in political, social and industrial organisation 
of the land. Landholders did not merely collect revenue for dominance of powers 
but also gave protection to the tenants under their care against revolutions jh-om 
within and aggressions from without. They were above all bigotry, commmialism 
and narrow sectarianism. Proceeding ho said that the manifold rights which the 
landholders formerly enjoyed in the discharge of their duties to the people under 
their care were by legislation after legislation taken away until they were now 
reduced rather to the humble position of mere bailiffs or collectors of rent* He 
was confident that if the landholders successfully tackled the cultivators’ prob- 
lems, namely, raised their agricultural credit and afforded facilities for marketing 

their x3i*oduce in order they might get full value, they could at once 
cirecb substantial improvement in their condition and regain their confidence 
and goodwill and there would be ease in the collection of rent. 

He regretted that no advantage had been taken of the offer made by the 
directors of the Eeserve Bank to all soundly managed banks and even to 
all reliable bankers for acting as their agents for supplying credit to cultivators 
and advised the audience to follow the lead given by the Viceroy regarding 

agricultural marketing at the conference of provincial ministers. He 
hoped that the proposed Indian Agricultural and Commercial Syndicate 

would save the cultivators from the exploitation of greedy and unscrupulous 
mid<llcmen, maliajans and sahukars and help small artisans like weavers by 
siipply of materials at the cheapest rates and find a market for them. 
Concluding, he said that it was time the landholders of India had girded up 
their loins and organised themselves for the protection and prosperity of ffitemselves 
and the tenants which alone would enable them to keep abreast of the times. 
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Formation of Committees 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth proposed the formation of a consiil.ution 
committee representative of the dclejjjatcs of the diirercnt provinces ami also 
of a subiects committee and while the delegates solccte<l representatives for 
these committees. 

Baja Moheshwar Dayal Beth next announced the formation of a committee 
to draft a constitution for the All-India Landlords’ Federation which would 
be considered on the next day. The committee consists of Baja Ihisdco of Kollengode ; 
Mr. 0. S. Banga Aiyar from Madias ; ]\lr. P. D. Powar and hlr. Akhaji 
from the Central Provinces ; Mr. T. S. Karwado and Major Udaya Bingh from 
Bombay ; Mr. T. 0. Goswami and Sir K. G. M. Farro(ii from Bengal ; Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yiisnf and Baja Bisheswar Dayal Seth from U. P. ; hir. 
Goswami Shiveharan Das and the hon. llai Bahadur Bamsaran Das from the 

Punjab ; the Baja of Madhupur and the Raja of Savangi from Orissa and 

Shan Masood Ahmad and Mr. Kashinath Binha from Bihar. 

Proceedings & Resolutions — 2Bd, Day — ^Iiuckuow— Sth. April 1039 
Committee of Understanding 

That a representative Committee of twenty-five members bo formed with 
authority to negotiate on behalf of the All-India Landholders’ Federation for 
an understanding with tlie Indian National Congress and the Provincial 
Governments regarding the ju’csent-day problems aire(*ting the welfare of the 
landholders and tenants, was the decision arrived at in the open session on 
the next day, the 9th. April. 

The resolution strengthens tlic hands of the Chattari group in the U. P. 

which tried for a eominomiso with the Congress High Command on the 

tenancy legislation. Before diaft resolutions wore taken up for discussion, a 
number of speeches wore delivered at^ the Conference by representatives of 
various provinces on the general condition of landlords. 

Mr. T, C. Gosioam (Bengal) said that land-lords to-day were faced 
with different problems in different provinces but with a common denominator. 
In Bengal they witnessed a liot of legislation. The Bengal Tenancy legislation 
did good to none. He described the Moneylenders Bill as ‘‘a pcrni(*ious legislation 
which would destroy rural credit.” It was essential for them 1.0 organise rural 
credit and enable them to negotiate with some authority with the ({overnment 
and political parties. He suggested that tlicy should allow provincial organisa- 
tions as much autonomy as was possible in internal affairs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Goswami said that he was not afraid of socialism and 
communism, but of the activities of those not interested in the welfare of 
others, and whoso only means of existence was to create and foment trouble. 
He owed unalterable allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Even the Congn‘,ss 
itself was against disruptive tendencies. He ai)pca]e(l to the Conference, not in the 
name of vested interests, but of the (*ommoa 3 »copIe of India, to do their very 
best to im].TOve the <*ountry, its agriculture aiul the lot of the agriculturist. 
The economic prosjjerily of the country should bo the aim of those who 
claimed to be natural leaders of the ])eople. He advised them not to have a 
Landlords’ Party, but to identify themHelvcs with olhcrs, and v'ork for the u]>li£t 
of die masses. 

The Thakore Saheb of JCermda (Bombay) said that most ?:emindars’ organisa- 
tions were dormant, if not dead, but rumours of the Tenancy Bill and the tax on 
agricultural income, had come as an effective tall twister. The “steam roller” of the 
Congress Government’s legislation was pursuing its pre-dot.erminc<l course, with only 
a courteous bow “to our bitter cries of anguish and fright.” 

The Thakore Saheb suggested that tlic attention of tlie Governors, the Vicesroy 
and the Secretaiy of State for India be drawn to Sections 177, 200 and 300 of tJie 
Government of India Act, and to the Instructions in whxc-h tlie intcrcstB of the 
zemindars, who were a minority, were sought to be safeguarded. They should take 
early steps, the Thakore Saheb said, to prevent the passing of expropriatory and 
hasty measures. He also proposed sending a memorial and waiting in a deputation 
on the Viceroy, and if need be on the Secretary of Btato for India. 

Mr. A. G. Krishna Eao (Madras) said that the zemindars never wanted to 
, obstruct the progress of the conntiy, and it was wrong to imagine lliat they be- 
lieved in stagnation or that they did not want amelioration of the clown-trodden* To 
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lay llio hhuno lor tlu' (‘omUiioiii ("jf tlio, masses at the door of the landlords was 

unjust. It was wion*; to su"aest that the ziMuimkr would try to erush the tenant 
f(U' his (n\n luatelit. (uutunments mi.iiht come and (lovernnacuts mi'j^ht ^o, hut 
the /onumlais and tenants uoiild have to live toi;elhcr. lie rejj;rctte(l hasty legislation 
])assiHl ])N the C’on^uss ( {o\ ei mnents, who wore hustled aLi,ainst their own inclina- 
tions, heeanse ol (lu^ ileinaiid tor the earrym**, out of their election plcd^a,cs. He 
lhou.nht, tliat it’ tin* ttnvernimmt eaine to an aa,reomont with the other interests, the 
measuri's wouhl not h(‘ of such an e\i>roi>riatory nature. 

Mr. (t * ( tNanpur\ declared that the landholders were not opposed 

to the t(‘natits' inttu'ests, hut must- op|5(>s(* leiiislation whieh aimed at their own 
e\Un*uiinatiou. lie reouTed to the lee.i^hdixe injustiee. ])eing done to the zemindars 
in C. P. 

Mr. f /ru /Vv/.vn./ Loader of the Opi»osition in the Bihar 

AsS(*mhly. snid thar (!u‘ ehetu ed ctr ‘Uinstances had awakened them. Uo advised the 
lainlln>hh'* s to adopt nioiiiods similar to those wlie’’ehy their forefathers had soeured 
to them llioir proM'in eoiuforis. lie advised his andieneo to turn tiu‘ idea out of 
tlu'ir mind-, that, tin* BniisU ihoernuuMit \\ouhl eoiue to their aid. They should 
take a full pail in the stuieaje lor tlnar neiits in eonjunetion with other parties in 
tlm 1 ‘onntry. 'rhe> should lake the fonimost pari in the iicht for the country's free- 
dom anil also lijht out the ad.vcrsjiry who attacked thejm. 

1'lie eonferenee next jn'oeiHnU'd to eoiisider resolutions as Jiaja Maheshwar 
Dayal announced that the ilele:;a(es of other provinces did not desire to 
say anythinj;*. 

Ih; ?i‘:xrK ItvTio DiirmiMiOTAL 

The hon. Rai Bahadur Him fiaraw Dan of the Punjab moved that the conference 
was of the opinion that the prestuit rate of 18 pence exehan|ii;e ratio had proved 
doiriimuital to the liesl interests of India, ptirtienliirly of the a^’rieultnrists, and 
strnnnly ur-^ed its revision/I’lu' mover pointed out that the zamiiulars realized that 
the present <'vchan.ae ratio had done them a preat Imrm. A deputation of landholders 
had waited on the ViiHU’oy under the leadership of the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darl)hau{fa in that eonn(“tion.* lie, was afraid (hat in case the ratio was not revised 
the (hiv<*nnu(uit would have to fall on the system of bounties and restrict 
imports. Even the e.N:portin{>; countries would not be benefited thereby to the 
extent expect ( kI. 

i^htih Ma.sofi'l Ahmad seconded the resolution. 

iMr. Aaand Vrnmd Shnrnm of Muluikoshal moved an amendment sngges- 
ling that tlie Unking of the liulian currency with the British currency had also 
proved detrimental to the intcre.st.s of India, and desiring that the old ratio of 14 
poii75 shouhl he cstaldished. 

The amendment was rejl^‘tcd and the main resolution passed. 

OliKOKlNO OP <JoMMU^TS^t 

''flic Raja Riihi'h oj Tirwn moved the following resolution 

''This confenaua* Is of the opinion that the spread of communistic principles 
is destrmuive of the pmice, prosperity and progress of the country and it resolves 
to countorct ami check stu*h i rojntganda by ail legitimate means, and with that 
eiul in \iew to tala* and give all possible help and cooperation from and to those 
\Yho btdieve in an orden‘d progress of the country. 

jMoving the rcsolntiim the Itaja of Tinaa remarked that communism afiTected 
the general ainl social ord<u‘ of a people. They were aware of the conditions in 
question which had adopKnl liu>se principles. He desired that they should cooperate 
with all such boilh'S Avhi4‘h were opposed to communism not ba^ause it was 
against the zamindars but luvause commtunsm was a menace to the whole society, 
'rhey should (*«msidcr that it wrus their religion to combine in che<^king such things. 
It was thert^fore, mi<‘cssary to have aSangathan of Zamindars. Here the passing of 
resolutions was not enough, , , . , . , , ^ ^ 

The Kaja of Tirwn in ]>assing referred to tlie manner m winch the U. P. 
Tenancy Bill was being passed. Every member was not given an opprtunity to 
moYVi amendments but threats were given that it should be passed by April 6. 
Ho hoped that on return to their respective provinces the zammdars would take 
stops to organize fully. . . ... , t . 

B<.*oon(Ung the resolution Mr* Birendra Nath Chaudhan remarked that 
communism and socialism was a monance to the country’s peace. Instead of unity 
they were threateued with a class war. 
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KJian Sahib Qamar AU o£ Bihar desircil that in addition to coiinteractin?; 
communistic principles they should also check one more party which had come 
into being and the members ol which clad in Khaili and Ciandhi caps createtl 
differences between tiro zamindars and tenants. 

The resolution was supporlctl by Messrs. Rain Nandan Chaudhry and Anand 
Prassad Aganval and accepted. 

Constitution of the Conference 

The Conference next proceeded with the consideration of the constitution of the 
All-India Landholders’ Federation as drafted by the sub-committee apj^oiiited 
yesterday by the conference. 

The Maharaja of Mymensingh moved that the constitution draflctl by the 
sub-committee be adopted, hloving the resolution ho reraarkecl that the relations 
between the landlords and tenants were interallied and both were dependent on 
one another. The potentialities of the order of zamindars were great but owing 
to lack of unity they had not made themselves felt. The Maharaja next read the 
draft constitution and moved for its acceptance. He further moved that until the 
formation of the All-India Federation Committee, mentioned in the constitution, 
the president be authorized to carry on the work of the federation with the 
assistance of a provisional committee consisting of persons chosen by the president. 

The Raja Sahib of Kollengode, seconding the proposal, said that he considered 
that the move was epoch-making in the history of the landholders of India, They 
were not meeting there a <lay too early and he felt that the federation of that kind 
should have been formed long ago. Even the ruling chiefs found the necessity of 
a joint action. The Muslim League too had got an all-India association. The 
Congress wielded influence because it had an organization of an all-India character. 
Even workmen had got an all-India association. It was tragic that zamindars 
should lag behind. It was on that account that their interests were in danger in 
various provinces. No other community was so affected by legislatures in different 
provinces as the zamindars and it was only a silver lining in that bad atmosphere 
that they were brought together for evolving measures for joint action. 

Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, supporting the resolution, explained the general 
features of the landholders’ federation Scheme. The main object of the scheme, 
he said, was to create a federation of various units of zamindars in nrovinccs and 
districts and organise zamindars on a wider basis so that they could make their 
existence felt and other political parties could take notice of tlicm. He emi^hasized 
that the working committee which the federation would have would not be a 
dictating body. The uniti should not entertain any such fear. It would bo an 
autonomous body, Tlie function of the federation would be to tender advice and 
coordinate the activities of various units. It Avas obvious that the scheme was 
drafted within a verjr short space of time and, therefore, there might be defects in 
it but on the whole it was a scheme Avhich should be acceptable to the conference. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth of Kotra, supporting the resolution, said that the 
report of the constitution sub-committee was unanimous ; and that he knew that 
for the first time such a constitution was drafted, rather in hurry, ami it might he 
full of defects, but even then he would strongly recommend tluit the conference 
should adopt it, as it was. It was after all a matter of formality that it had been 
put up before the open conference. Having unanimously ai>pointod the constitution 
sub-committeo and that committee having brought out a draft unanimously, it 
should be a mere formality for the conferonce to accept that draft. What was im- 
portant was not the wordings of the constitution but how lo Avork it. The second 
point he emphasized was they had to conclude the deliberations of the (‘onfcrenco 
by diat evening but if amendments after amendments were moved they might have 
to sit for days and yet the draft might be incomplete. He, therefore, very strongly 
recommended that they should accept it, knoAViug that it was capable of improve- 
ment and was full of defects, because that Avas adopted unanimously by the sub- 
committee, which had been unanimously appointed by the conference. 

According to the di'aft constitution the association to be formed would bo 
called All-India Landlorders’ Federation and its aims and objects would be (a) to 
promote cooperation between landlords aud tenants and improve the economic con- 
dition of the country through the development of agiicultui'o by their united efforts; 
Cb) to secure in every scheme of responsible government adequate and effective safe- 
guards for the landholders of India ; (c) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all 
parties to promote prosperty in the countryside and friendly relations between ^ 
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varioua coinmnnitioa ; {d) io ]>romotc intcr-oomniiuial harmony throughout the coun- 
try mul (e) to toiulor a<lvu ’0 and to coordinate tlic activities of the various units of 
the Fcdi't'iitioii in the pioviufos. 

I\Ir. Unit PksuJ Tamf'oi (Allahabad) moved an amendment for the substitu- 
tion of the following as objects of the association: — 

(a) To arouse ludioiuil consciousiioss among the landlords so that they make 
take their prosper sliare in the Htra«j:gle for political and economic freedom of the 
community ami the t*ouutry ; (h) to [>romotc healthy and closer cooi>cration between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour ; (c) to promote rural develop- 
ment ; (tli to sateguard the rights and interests of iho landlords, tenants and other 
rural communities ; (e) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the country 
and ( f) to coopenije even at a sataince with all ])ariics to promote prosperity in the 
countrv-side and fritunlly relations between the various communities. 

:Mr. dnmlon, moving the amendment, emphasized the need of national cons- 
ciousness if zamindars wan(t‘d promotion of the country's welfare. 

Raja .^fahcairar Daijal *sy//;, apjH‘:iled to the eonforence to accept the constitution 
as it wais drafted by the c<)nstitution sub committee. He suggested that the president 
might take the sense ^ of the house thereon or he might himself adopt a measure 
curtailing tlu^ pro- ‘otu lings. Ho thought that the house ought to agree to passing 
the constitution without any discussion. 

A dcUvale tht>ught that it wais too late for the Raja of Kotra to make that 
motion as sm amcmtmeiit had tdready I)Con moved, and when the president asked 
the house if the amendnuaits (winch numbered 15) should be taken up or the cons- 
titution should he pa^ised as it was, the same delegate remarked that the delegates 
had come fr<nu long distance to form a landlords’ federation and consider its consti- 
tution and so they should mu. he gagged. 

l"ho PtvfiiJi'Jif rc'marked that he did not want to stop anybody from participa- 
ting in tin? discussionsjmt he wauie^l to take the sense of the house on the proposal 
mmle by the Kaja of Kotra and he ^woeoeded to take votes. The voting appearing 
to be very ch^se he directed counting which resulted in 84 voting for the ilaja of 
Kot.ra’ri mollon that the constitution should ho passed without considering amend- 
ments, 71 voiing a^painst it, iSIf. I'ratiidh Narain Anad then demanded a division 
when voting wa.s recorded on the lobby system. 

While ih(' voic.s w<u*e tjcing recorded the Raja of Kotra dcidarcd that he never 
intendiHl tlud the aim‘mlin(‘nts should not be conHulcrcd. What ho wanted was that 
they shtvuld not, b<* diseusscil at the eoiiferone,e for want of time and he amended 
his^molion by ad»liug that the amendments should be referred to the constitution 
sul)-eommi({ee (d the conhtrenee. The division restilted in 175 voting for the Raja 
of Kotra’s moiioii and 91 agaiu.sl. it. Aecordingly the constitution drafted by the 
sn])-eommiit<*e was passed without discussion and the amendments received were 
rcferriJti to the Hnb-comnultt‘<\ 

EURPTlO^r OF THE PKESIDEST 

1'hc next resohdiou mi ihe agenda was that the MalmjadUraja of Darhhanga 
should be eleeled as pn»si«lcnt of the All-India Landlioldcrs’ Federation. During 
the considoralion of this iTO^Iution the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhaiiga withdrew 
from the prcsi<h»ntial eluiir und Maja Bahaditr uf Kamnnda took the chair. The 
resolution was movcnl by Nawab iiahib of Chhatart\ who remarketl that the Maharaja- 
dhirajji’s iu-tivitii^s iu the cause of the landlords were very great and it was in the 
tltnesa of things that they should elect him unainraouRly as the first president of 
the All-India LaiuIhoMers’ Finleration. The resolution was sa^onded by the hon. 
Lala Ihim Sarun Das and supported by Haja Halub of Kollengotle, Nawab Sir 
K, (h FuroiXpii, the Raja Sahib of Tirwa and the Raja Sahib of Parxkud, 
all of whom paid bjRIiant tributes to the Maharajadhkaja of Dai'bhanga for his 
signal scrvir*es to the hindlordH. 

After the resolution was passed the Maharajadliiraja of Darbhanga returned 
to the presidential chair. 

Fedkratiok’s PLEOaB 

Jfr. On S. Ranga Iyer next moved the following resolution 

‘This conference hereby resolves that every member of the All-India Landhol- 
ders’ Federation pledges himself to carry out its resolutions in a spirit of service 
and sacrifice prosentiag a united front bearing in mind tlie prestige and dignity 
the order of the landholders without allowing personal feelings to interfere with 
the discharge of their public duties and responsibilities/ 

51 
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In the course of his spirited speech in which the Conj^rcss (-lovernmcnt camo 
under a good deal of hitter criticism, Mr. Ilanga Iyer said that they found in 
that great country a great political u]>heaval. They also found that I'jowerful 
organizations had come into existence and they foiiiul that they became powerful 
only through service and sacrifice. Service and sacrilicc, as was pointed out by 
the president in his address, was not a inono])oly and must not be a monoi)oly 
of one particular group in that country. The time had come, the s]icaker said, 
that tile landlords must keep abreast wnth the cuiTcnt movements of all the 
types. There was in that country a powerful party which wanted to upset the 
order of things. Socialism was the only way of making rich people poor and 
not of making poor people rich. Hero he referred to the Baradari incident and 
the assault on Sir J. P. Siivastava and condemend the attitude of the ih’cmier 
of the Congress Government in that connection. Mr. Ranga Iyer Avanted the 
landlords to be united because the Congerss, he said, was playing the dirty game 
of divide and rule. Ho did not want the Congress Governments to walk into 
the footsteps of despots and he added if it walked into the footsteps of despots 
it was for the landlords to unfurl the dag of democracy. The landholders 
must unite in Hie presence of a common enemy which today happened to be their 
own brethren. Mr. Ranga Iyer added that they did not want India to become a 
outhouse of Russia. India must be BindusHian and standing upon her own 
personality and character, she could offer a most successful light to the new 
despotic forces. 

The resolution was passed after it was seconded by Mr, D. K, Lahiri 
Chaudhari and supported by Thakur Shearnangal Singh, 

Ageaiiian Settlement 

Major Raja Durga Narayuji Singh of Tirwa moved the following 
resolution 

“This conference resolves that the All-India Ijandholdcrs’ Federation Committee 
shall appoint a sub-committee of 17 members with powers to coopt 10 members 
from the Province coneenied with the president of the Working Committee as 
its Chairman to examine all questions affecting the lanillords of the province 
and to take such action to settle them as it deems nocesBary.’’ 

Moving the resolution the Raja Sahib of Ttrwa said that ^ the proposed 
sub-eommittee could visit provinces and, if necessary, oven districts, to make 
enquiries, negotiate with Government and take other slops for the settlement of the 
pr^lems which would be the subject of enquiries. The zamindars did not want to 
deny to the tenants their legitimate rights. The tenants’ condition was not what it 
was about 40 years ago. Reforms were needed hut they did not want reforms which 
would lead to litigations between zamindars and Lcnauls and yield benefit to a third 
party. He assorted that the tenancy legislation of his ]>roviuce was such that it 
would involve the zemindars and tenants in a class war and litigation. 

Lt-CoL Kumar Shamsher Bahadur Singh seconded the resolution. 

Mr, Bisheshwar Prasad Varnm moved an amen dm cut suggesting the 
insertion in the resolution of a proviso— T’rovided that ailcquate rciircscntation be 
given in the sub-committee to the zamindai*s paying loss than Rs. 5,000 as land 
rcvouiie,’ He remarked that there was a misunderstanding between small and big 
zamindars and, therefore, there should be a provision for an adequate representation 
of the former without which there was the fear of only big zamindars being 
included in the sub-committee. Mr. Anand Prasad Agarwal, seconding the 
resolution, remarked Hiat the smaller zamindars were faced with the greatest 
difticulties and, therefore, their presentee in such a sub-commit.toc was essential. The 
Raja of Tiruoa^ the mover, acceiifcetl the amendment. Raja Mahishwar Dayal 
Seth of Kotra opposed the resolution. He said that the resolution was not so simple 
as it appeared to be. They must understand fully its siginfieancc before making up 
their mind. What it meant was that the All-rndia Federation, fornuHl that day, 
should appoint a committee which should decide the fate of Hie landlords of a 
particular province. As a concrete illustration he referred to the tenancy 
legislation of the United Provinces. JHe said that if the resolution under discussion 
took a definite shape, it would mean that the committee to bo appointed under it 
would be empowered not only to negotiate but to come into a settlement about 
the tenancy matters with the CongX’css Govorament, *Aro wc to impose on the 
zamindar community a settlement without taking their opinion V ho asked. Ho 
submitted that no central constitution would interfere with provincial units in 
matters concerning a province. They must leave to provincial organizations to 
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decide about. pro\in{‘ial matters, rrovinciiil matters sliould not be decided by 
OutKidors. lie remarked that be had not been able to understand most of the 
proviHKms ot the Menaney hill ; even the Revenue JMinistcr, if asked in a court of 
law, would not i )0 able to ex])lain GO per cent, of the provisions of that Bill. 
Tjiorefore how can ] eoplc fiom outside niulcrstaiid it?’ The Raja Saliib of Kotra 
asserted that lie vi'ry stron,i;ly o])})used that, resolution. ‘The resolution is silly and 
that it does not retiuiro atti'iition of any of you^aiid it on^ht to bo rejected.’ 

On a (Udciiate’s inipiiry the linja of Kotra re])lied that he bad no objection 
to an ‘examination’ and lie would not object to the resolution if the clause giving 
the sub-c;ommittee power to ‘settle’^ questions was omitted. Accordingly the 
delegate in (tut‘stion asked the Jtaja of Tiriva to delete the portion giving the 
siib-comnuttee po\Ni'r to ‘st'ttlc*'. The Raja, however, did not accept the suggestion. 

Tfu> I^ajti Htihih of Tinea rcnlying, said that it was his misfortune that 
even at that late hour bet tin* counsel did not ]ircvail. He ho}>cd that his learned 
friend, tiie R*ja Balub of Kotra w’ould not niisundcrstand him when he said that 
today their Teiiauey Bill was im times worse than what it was originally. It 
would take two or three months before the pro} osed sub-committee would begin 
to function and liy that time the U, \\ Tenancy Bill might be returned by the 
Upper House or might lie ]‘assed by it or (tod only could know what would 
hai>])en to it The Raja of Kotra, therefore, should not apprehend that the 
snb-eommittoe would at ont‘C enter into a settlement with the Government on 
the tenancy legislation. T'h(' speaker remarked that it was also unnecessary for 
the Raja of Kotra to entertain any apprehension as he had got a resolution passed 
at the British Indian Association by a majority of votes that there should be no 
compromisti with the (iovornment. 

The J^aja of Kotra— On a point of order, that is wrong ; we were not againt 
negotiations or <*omproinisc but wo objectoil to arbitration. 

T/u) Raja of Tincti^ continuing, said that he would leave it to the conference 
to judge if the resolution 'wanted arbitration or it gave pow'cr to the landlord 
cham}>ions of India to lake action to settle questions. It did not ask the 
Congress licrmlc* to arblirato to any extent. He emphasized that it was futile to 
apprehend that the. Kctloratioii Committee would at onec jump at Lucknow and 
would take up tlie U. U. ''renan(‘.y Bill enquiry and negotiate with the Congress 
Gosernmont. T'hc resolution, he added, was quite innocent and it only suggested 
a measure to remedy the. grievances of the all-India landlords. Whenever trouble 
arose in any of the provinces, the eommittco could tour throughout the province 
and try to rearess the giicvun(*os of the landlords. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared carried by a majority of votes, 
USOKUST.iNDIXlJ WITH CONOllBSS 

Another resolution, w'hieh aroused a great deal of controversy, was the 
following moved by Mr, Jilmidra Kishorc Acharya Ohaudhari i— 

‘‘This eonferenec re.solves that a rejwesentativc committee of 25 members be 
formed with authority to negotiate on ochalf of the All-Indian Landholdex-s^ 
Federation for an understanding with the Indian National Congress and tiie 
}h*ovitt<‘ial G<nx‘nnn<‘nl8 regarding the present day problems affecting the weli^re of 
landlords anti tenants,’’' 

In a shoit spoct*]i moving the resolution Mr* Ohaudhari remarked that in 
every ]>rovinen tenancy legislations were curtailing the rights and privileges of the 
landlonls and he hoped that their Federation would be a strong body. He added 
that tiic question of the roj*rcHen(ation of smaller zamindars in uie proposed 
committee would be taken seriouftly into consideration. 

Jiai Bahadur Guru Bewak Upadhya seconding the resolution said that they 
shouhl to negotiate and settle on terms of equality. It would be futile to say 
that their conditions wore the same as 25 or 40 years back* They should not keep 
on sleeping in peac,e as before. They had to change their methods. They lagged 
behind other l>odies and there was no harm in admitting their shortcomings. There 
was also x\cy harm in admitting that the Indian National Con^-ess was at present 
the biggest political organisation* It was fox them to consider how to take 
advantage of such conditions. Wrong things were said in Congress circles about 
the treatment of zamindars with tenants and therefore it was necessary to bring 
that to the notice of the Indian National Congress. Hie Maharamdhiraja Daxbhanga 
had found a way for a settlement in Bohar. if the method or negotiations was 
not adopted he did not understand what other method could be adopted. The 
zamindars could not have been able to negotiate effectively when they were weak 
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but the question of weakness should go when they organized an all-India 
Federation of the landlords. 

Mr, T, M. 8tnha moved an amendment suggesting that the proposed comniittce 
should have power to eoopt ten members from the province concerned. This 
amendment was later accepted by the mover. 

Mr, R, N, Rastogi, who declared himself to be entirely in agreement with 
the S]>irit of the resolution, movcil an amendment that in every ])rovin(‘c there 
should be committees of provincial units whose function would be to negotiate 
for settlemeiits on questions that might arise, witii the rrovincial (.lovernments. 
He was afraid that the original resolution would not serve the ]mr])Osc for which 
it was intended, for most of the members of tluit type of committee would be 
ignorant of the rural problems of different j>rovinccs. 

Rai Hart Fraaad Lai opposed the resolution suggesting negotiations with the 
Congress. Ho criticised the Beliar ct^mpromise. lie asserted that the zamindars’ 
rights and privileges were being butchered. He added that the zamindars of 
Briiar had come to the conference in the hope that the All- India Fctleration >YOuld 
give a lead in the organization of their province but they were going back 
disappointed. They were not prepared for such a weakness as was imi»lied in the 
resolution. They must organize themselves first, 

Mr, J, K, Chowdhry said that they had adopted the constitution of the 
All-India Landlords’ Federation just then and one of the object of the Federation 
was to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all parties to promote prosperity in the 
countryside and friendly relations between the various communities,' How then 
could they oppose the i)roposal about negotiations? he asked. The Congress, he 
added, was the greatest political party, highly organized. It was the only 
party which could deliver goods and solve propositions to the satisfaction of all. 

Shah Masood Ahmad of Beliar made a very velicment S]ieech in opposing 
the resolution. He disclosed that the resolution under discussion had been passed 
in the meeting of the subjects committee by a narrow margin. Tlie aiipointmcnt 
of a committee to negotiate for a compromise Yvas a novel ]>rocedure which, he 
asserted, had no precedent. When there were negotiations between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, there was first a talk between Blahatma Candid and Mr. 
Jinnah, neither of whom had a mandate from the Congress or the Muslim 
League to negotiate. Therefore the constitutional position would bo that some 
individuals might initiate, if they liked some negotiations and if they made any 
progress then the matter could be brought before the Fccioration. 

Continuing Shah Masood Ahmad criticised the CongreBs-Landlords’ negotia- 
tions and compromise in Behar. Ho thought tliat sometimes confidential 
instructions were issued by the Government which were (*onlrary to the terms of 
compromise. When the Governor gave assent to the Tenancy Legislation of 
Behar, the clause which was in the interest of zamindars was kept jicnding. Was 
that justice? he asked. It was a peculiar procedure of sanctioning only half the 
Bill and withholding assent to tlie part which benefited another ])arty. The 
Finance Minister dcclai-ed in the Council that they had practically finished the 
zamindari system. The Speaker assorted that the Congress Government was not 
doing anything for the zamindars. The condition of the zamindars of Behar 
was pitiable and ho appealed to those, who cnlertaincd any doubts about it, to pay 
a visit to Behar and to see the zamindars’ plight witli their own eyes* Ho did not 
blame the zaminder leaders for the compromise. They had entered into it honestly 
but he thought that they did not understand that the comi»romisc would reduce 
liem to such a pitiable condition. Ho advised tlic other ])roviaces not to negotiate 
with Congress for a settlement. It would be a great blunder to start negotiations. 
In conclusion he suggested tliat they should try to get the Government of India 
Act amended so as to secure larger representation of tJie zamindars in the 
Legislatures and to get the numoer of the m’embers of the Upper Houses 
tripled. They should also make it clear that if justice was not done to them they 
would resort to the same methods with which the kisans had threatened the 
British Government and on which account the British Government had yielded. 
*We shall say that if the Government does not protect the minorities wc shMl 
boycott British goods.’ 

Mr. Chandreahwar Prasad Narain Singh mainly replied to the criticisms 
levelled in connection with the Behar compromise* He had also a hand in the 
settlement. In the work of settlement the Congressmen were as desirous of 
successful compromise as the landlords* At one time a stage was reached when 
breakdown appeared to be imminent and then Maulana Abul Ealam Azad wired 
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to him (speaker) and the Prime Minister saying that the breakdown of the negotia- 
tions would not be proper. He came from Calcutta and gave advice, which he 
considered to be proper, and made the Congress accept the landlords* terms. 
In the face of such facts he did not think that they could blame the Congress 
and accuse them of going back upon the terms of compromise. Q'here were a few 
terms which were to be brought into practice after watching the condition of the 
province and he informed the conference that it was in connection with that work 
that Maharajadhiraja was going to Patna on April 11 to confer with Babu Hajendra 
Prasad. In this country danger was from socialism and not from the Congress. PIo 
advised the landloids to work with a spirit of unity. There were some things in 
the Congress with which he did not agree and that was why he was not with 
the Gandhi group. When the landloids had established their strong body, its woik 
should be to draw the Congress also to the right path. 

The resolution was passed b^j an overwhelming majority amid applause. 

It being a very late hour of the evening three other resoluiioiis -were passed 
without speeches. One of them, which was moved by Mr. Anand Frasad A(}a7wal 
and seconded by Eai Baliadur Bhaguait Saran Smgh, })rotcstcd against the imposi- 
tion of agricultuial tax in Biliar, the other, moved by Fajah Bahth of Kolkngode 
and supported by Mr. B. N, ChakravarU Chaudhaii and Mr. J. Krishna Jiao, pro- 
tested against the ])rcsciit i^olicy of Legislative iiiterfeicncc in raattcis connected 
with religion and the third, moved by Mr. Nandan Ckaudhan and Shah 
Masood Ahmad suggested that any measure alTecting the lights and interests of the 
zamindars should lecoive sanction of a major section of the zamiiidars before they 
became law. The considcralion of the rosoliiliou being over the piesident, the 
Maharajadhnaja of Darhha^xga thanked the delegates for their co-oi oration in the 
conduct of the proceeding of the conference so successfully. 


The All India Kisan Conference 


Annual Session — Gaya—Sth. & lOlh. April 1939 

SECEETARy*S ErPOET 

The annual session of the All India Kisan Conference commenced at Gaya on 
the 9th. April 1939 under the presidency of Acharja Narendra Lev, where nearly a 
lakh of kisans attended. “Bande-Mataram” and Urdu song “My flag is in my hand 
to-day** were sung. A unique feature of the conference w^as Uiat sister organisations 
were adequately represented. Several wellknown leaders of working class and Kisan 
organisations from vaxious parts of the country spoke at length on their struggles. 

It may be noted that in the real sense of the teim the Kisan Sabha held its 
annual session on an All-India scale in Bihar to-day for the first time, Lucknow 
session and Faizpur gatheiing were but poor shows and the Comilla session ended in 
a split because of the autocratic supremacy of the non -Kisans. In this session Bihar, 
of course, sent the largest number of delegates and BengaPs claim came next. From 
Beng;al, more than 70 Kisan representatives and leaders joined on behalf of all 
district organisations. Orissa, in spite of being a purely agricultural country and 
having a number of Kisan organisations, was very poorly represented. 

Ih^of. N. G. Banga, Secretary, presented the accounts and through the annual 
report it was unfolded how phenomenal and wide awakening has taken place among 
the Indian peasantry, which was pulsating with new life and vigour. The report pre- 
sented a bird's-eye view of the Kisan movement in the provinces and narrated how 
boldly the Kisans underwent persecution with special reference to Barhaya Tal and 
Ecora Batyagraba. It deplored the growing tendency of the Congress towards cons- 
titutionalism and the atmosphere of growing content with the opportunities of re- 
construction through legislation and rural uplift. The report maintained that the 
Congress had lost the true perspective of things and was losing sight of the goal for 
absolute independence and was contended with patch works on the constitution, 
which fettered India in bondage. It deplored the fighting attitude of the Congress 
against the Kisan Sabha. If the Kisan Sabha and its workers did not continue 
their struggles and helped, the national emancipation movement would have, by 
this time, neen in complete stagnation. 
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The rKKrilDfiNTIAIj ADDRESS 

la tlie course of Ms presidential address Acharya Narendra Lev said 

“Legislation is being undorlakon to alford some measure of relief to the im- 
poverished peasantry by the various Governments in the provinces. The measures are 
not adequate to meet the immcdiale needs of the siUiaiitm. IMuch more is ]>ossil)lc 
within the framework of the present act and }>erhaps much more will^ be done in 
due course of time. But it is regrettable that agrarian reform in all its aspects is 
being delayed for no good reason. The process is slow and though the Congress 
Governments do enjoy the backing of the masses there is in evidence in certain 
provinces a desire for compromise and a feeling of hesitation to go fast for fear of 
the vested interests. Though the measures hitherto taken are only iu the nature 
of palliatives and do not foreshadow any radical cliange in the social basis of the 
landowning classes, yet a hue and cry has been raised by the landed aristocracy as 
if changes of revolutionary dimensions were being incorporated in the statute. The 
economic situation is so desperate tliat drastic measures are needed to bring real 
relief to the masses. All that the Congress Governments are doing to-day is only 
to ease a few of the more iniquitous burdens that the peasant is made to bear to- 
day, but his condition is miserable and that after a brief resi)ite the remaining bur- 
dens will again prove irksome and heavy and he will make an insistent and impemtive 
demand to be relieved of them as well. It is no doubt true that whatever may 
happen the peasantry is not again going to look up to the land-owning class as 
its natural leader. The political influence of this class is surely on the wane al- 
though its social basis may not have been wiped out. It would be difficult to 
restore it. It seems that the storm of opposition that is being raised to-day to the 
introduction of agrarian refoims is due to the fear for the future and the realisa- 
tion of the fact that the present measures only mark the beginning of a new era of 
such successive changes in the agrarian organisations as are sure to undermine their 
position of eminence and shatter their social basis completely. 

“They are out of their wits but I am sure that if they had wielded ]-)olii.ical 
power to-aay they would have been compelled by mass pressure to take almost simi- 
lar measures, of course with great reluctance. No amount of manocuvering and rural 
development work would have succeeded in deceiving tlic masses nor would it have 
been possible to keep the rising tide of peasant militancy nuder check. The over- 
whelming poverty of the masses was clamouring for action, and they would have 
taken to extra legal remedies if law had not come to their rescue. 

“Congress Government, it is admitted, are labouring under a handicap, for tlic 
present Act docs not afford them sufiiciont scope tor initiating revolutionary 
measures. But it was certainly expected of them that they would exhaust all the 
possibilities of the constitution in order to bring the greatest measures of relief 
to the masses. The still more disquieting fact of the present sittiation is that many 
of our ministers look upon kisan organisations and their workers with an eye of 
suspicion and distrust. The word of a Kisan worker is gencraily^ disbelieved. He 
is taken to be a stranger and his visit is seldom welcome. It is also distressing 
that criticism even by Congressmen is not relished. Even friendly criticism is 
resented and is sometimes imrcasonably taken as an index of a hostile attitude, 

“Government, which is responsible to the people, should instead of resenting cri- 
ticism invite it. It should not wait for taking action till a demand becomes insistent 
and specific action is threatened to enforce these demands. I fervently desire that 
Congress Ministries be enshrined in the hearts of our peoidc. 

“Our Ministries should therefore be more responsible to the demands of the 
masses and listen to their grievances through their accredited rci>rescntaUvos with 
patience and sympathy. The peasant movement should not be looked askance. If 
abuses which are pointed are remedied and gross inequities arc redressed, tlierc 
will hardly be an occjasion for peasants to have recourse to direct action. Adequate 
legislative measures should be taken to give protection to tenants against village 
usurers and village Banias. The question of rural indcbtcdncBS should be 

carefully examined and if rural debts cannot be wipe<l out completely the 
burden should be considerably cased. Bpecial attention will have at the same 

time to be paid to the provision or capital and cheap credit facilities to the 

farmers. Suitable laws should be enacted for the marketing of agricultural 
produce so that middleman’s profit be eliminated. Very close attention should 
be paid to the promotion of subsidiary industries and measures be taken for 
comprehensive land improvement. Government support and encouragement 

should be given to the farmers and active agrarian policy should be followed. 
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“The question is often asked where is the need for the Kisan organization 
when the Congress membership predominantly consists of peasants and the Con- 
gress has ill its agrarian programme of Faizpur and the Economic Rights resolution 
of Karachi im*orporaled many of the demands of the peasants in its programme* 
The single answer is that the Congress being a multi-class organization the peasant 
is not able fully to assert himself in the national organization. Uis attitude towai*ds 
other classes is not very free but is constrained and he finds himself lost in a 
mixed gathering. In order therefore to enable him to give up his hesitancy and 
to assume a more independent attitude it is necessary to give him prdiminary 
training in an organization of his own class. 

“Besides, the Congress being an national organization, is not in a position to 
accept the basic demands of the peasants or for the matter of that any other 
demands unless ]U‘essed hard by circumstances. The dire poverty of the Indian 
masses has, it is true, from very eaily days, engaged the attention of the leaders 
of Indian public o]>inion but they treated it as a political grievance to be 
attributed mainly to the heavy drain on India and not something which was 
inherent in the economit*. structure of the country and which could be removed 
only l)y revolutionary changes in that structure. The Kisan organisation is 
therefore necessary to exert revolutionary pressure on the Congress to adopt 
more and more the demands of the peasants. Such pressure has been applied 
to the past with good results and to>day the Congress is pledged to fight 
for the interest of the peasants. And how can the Congress act otherwise when 
it claims to represent the nation and when, as we know, the huge exploited mass 
of the peasants docs constitute the nation. The Congi*ess, therefore, if it wants 
to serve tlic National interest, must seek to abolish the basis of all colonial and 
feudalistic exploitation. 

"As tlie level attained by the Congress organisation is uneven in different 
provinces and as several committees are controlled by Zamindcr elements the 
resolutions of the Congress cannot be implemented and i^emain in practice a dead 
letter. In such places peasants will not receive the assistance from the Congress 
Committee to which thi^^ are entitled and their grievances will go unredressed 
for want of advocacy, it is exactly in such places that the existence of the Kisan 
Sabha will be mostly needed to can-y on their day to clay struggle. Since the 
advent of Congress Ministries in eight provinces it has become a part of normal 
activities of the Congress to receive petitions from the peasants and to help them 
in securing redress of their giievances but even to-day cases are not wanting when 
an individual committee does not interest itself in the matter for the simple reason 
that it was controlled by Zamindars who arc not true to the Congress programme 
and who even use their position for frustrating the peasants’ rights and claims 
on the organization. Again, we do not know whether this special interest which 
is being evinced to-day by Congress Committees in the day to day questions of 
the peasants will be kept up at the present level even after the Congress is out 
of power. 

Acharya Narendra Dev thought “if the necessity for a separate organization 
of the peasants is established it is necessary to emphasize the imperative duty 
for the Kisan Sabhas to enter into friendly relations with the local Congress 
organizations and to carry on their activities in co-operation with them as far 
as possible. The assistance rendered by the Congi’ess Committee will not only 
bo of great value to them, especially at the present juncture but will also 
accelerate the progress of making the Congress Kisan minded. It is a matter 
of cxpcrien<*.o fliat since the Congress has been placed in power by the support 
of the peasants and since special responsibilities have developed upon it for 
looking to tlie interests of the peasants it has become more and more Kisan 
minded. Tlio process is, however, not yet complete, and it will be some time 
before it is so. But if after importimating their help it is not forthcoming 
the Kisan Sabha will have no option except to move independently in the 
matter. There should be however no desire to enter into rivalry with the Congress, 
The desire to gain predominance over the Congress should be chocked. We must 
remember that the two organizations are complementary to eadi other. Each is 
strengthened by the supimrt of the other. We are bound to make gi-iovoua 
mistakes if we do not constantly keep in view the complementary character of 
the two organizations. The Kisan Sabhas are primarily to be organized to 
secure the economic rights of the peasants and to conduct their day to day economic 
struggles. But the colonial exploitation from which the peasant suffers cannot be 
end^ without achieving complete indep^dence and as he cannot enjoy political 
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freedom without political power so long as India is in bondage it is necessary that 
the peasant should strive for national freedom in co-operation with other classes. 
The Congress is a symbol of national freedom and is the platform of anti-impeiialist 
striurde The peasant therefore has to be taught to love and claim the Congress 
as his *own organization. A stepmotherly behaviour towards it will not do. If 
the economic struggle is to be linked up with the national struggle in order to 
give social contents to the national liberation movement it is only just and proper 
that the two organizations should be interlocked in pormaneut union. 

Eeferrin^'' to other diflioultics in their way the president regretted that in 
certain parts of the countiy where the bulk of the landowners were not of 
the same reli‘»ioa as the mass of peasants Kisan organisation had assumed a 
communal character. Such organisations had come into existence chiefly because 
the Con’a-css organisations of the province grossly neglected the interests of the 
peasants'^ The communal disharmony prevailing at present made e^'Gu co-operation 
between 'the two parties sometimes impossible, to say nothing of the merger of 
the two organisations. Though the agrarian movement inight have received impetus 
from this fact in such regions yet it could not be considered as a healthy 
movement from the view point of the national struggle. The present movement 
could not afford to be split up on communal lines. Multiplicity of peasant 
organisations would also add to the confusion. The present position could bo 
altered not by exhibition of anger or impaliencp but the workers should try 
to win the confidence and support of the ]>easanls by selfless hard work and the 
more they idcntldccl themselves with the peasant masses the more they would 
succeed in the t.ask. But to achieve this end they should also try to create cadres 
of workers belonging to the same religious community. Workers should also 
try to negotiate merger with tlie leaders of the communal peasant organisations. 
The Confess also should shed its narrow outlook and (lc\ote its attention to 
peasant work in the jiroymcc. i i ^ 

rroceeding he said that there was phcnoinennl awakening m the country- 
side and they could reap a nice harvest if only they know how to make tlie best 
use of opportunities. The workers shoubl receive political education. The relation- 
ship that should sidisist belwium the Kisan vSabha and the Congress should be 
well-impressed upon their minds. 'Fhc necessity and HigiiUicance of f-hc peasant 
movenment, the role of the peasantry in the Anti-imperialist struggle and the 
role of the ’Congress should be things on which the workers should be enligh- 
tened. The organisation should be strictly supervised and controlled. Stii<?t 
discipline should i>c maintained in the ranks. <‘)rgiinisat.ional exj)ansion should 
be accompanied by steps to arouse proper functioning and dis(d])linc. Peaceful 
charmder of the movement slionld be emphasised and ])easant problems of every 
province shmihl be carefully studied and suitable lii-eraturo produced in Indian 
languages for the Ideological Training of the workers. 

Eef erring to the controversy that has centred round the question of the official 
emblem of the peasant organisation, Aeharyaji said that some contended that as the 
Congress organisation %vas prc-eminenfly a Kisan organisation the flag should be 
the flag of tlie Kisan Sabha. The position of the Sabha is that the Ited Flag l)eing 
the dag of the explohed and the symbol of class solidarity of the i^easants with the 
workers it should be the oflunal flag of the organisation. Botli agree that disrespect 
should wot be shown to the other flag. It %Yas a vital matter both for the future of 
the peasant movement and the national liberation movement and could not ])e treated 
lightly. It was the Russian itcvolntion that helped the masses to take Uic centre of 
the world stage an<l as such peasants all the world over owed deep dept of gratitude 
to the Bod Flag, lied Flag was also respected bc(*ausc it was the flag of the 
exploit^ and the down-troddon. It also boro an international character and was 
the symbol of fraternisation of peasants and workers. 

But they could not have a negative attitude towards the national flag. Their 
feelings for it should bo those of positive love and res])ect and should equally <*om- 
mand their loyalty. It was in the interest of the Kisans themselves that they 
should turn wie Congress into a genuine people^s organisation and if that bo so, 
they will have to give their unswerving loyalty to the national flog. , - „ . , 

Another consideration in support of the adoption of the national flag is that 
the Congress has more and more eome to represent the cconomie urge of me masses. 
.The Congress is evolving and a rich social content was being put into the political 
concepts of the movemeht. He> ^erefore, respectfully requested the conference to 
revisb thehr opinion and adopt national dag as wexl, 
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“The Intcrnalional sitnation is vaiiiilly deteriorating and the Tvovld is rushing 
hofi(l-lon«»: towanla n criHis. 'Phc systoni of collective security lias com]>letcly 
broken down. Vled.iies tiro violated.^ 'llic so-calloci democracies of Western 

Europe are beira>inu diunocra(*y. (h*eat Eritain is a special otlendcr in this respect. 
It has deliberately added fascist ]io\vcrs and has liv its weak-kneed policy helped 
Nazi Germany in e\lupj:iiisliin^ the freedom of small independent states. The world 
is iiassina; throu*;h a moral crisis and the moment seems to be ripe when India 
shoidil couscio'isly tn-eparc horsolf for the final strii.n^le. The time has come when 
we should take the inniati\e in our own hands and initiate a nation-wide struggle 
to gain our national objective. Wo have so far boon sitting on the fence awidting 
the introdaclion ol\ tlio Federal t^cheme which^ the C'ongrcss is pledged to oi)posc. 
But this attitude (if mind helps a policy of drift, dangerous for a lighting organi- 
sation. Wo, theroforo, we]<‘onie tho decision of the Oongress atTiipuri which puts an 
end to this imll'y of drift and calls upmi all parts of the Oongress organisations, 
Oongress (loveriiments and the people generally to prepare the <*omitry for a nation- 
wide struggle. Tiiis momentous <lecisb)n of the, Oongress was, however, taken in 
an atmosphere surcharged with personal bitterness and animosity and other matters 
miieli loss coiise(iuendul seemed to tlominate tho s*‘eno for the moment which ul- 
timately succeeded in over-shadowing (he one central decision of Tripuri. 


Korol utions —Second Bay - Gaya -lOlh. April 19J19 

The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s flitting of the 
Conferoucc : — 


Natioxvl Dkm.vxo 


^‘Thc past year has witnessed a phenomenal awakening and growth of organisa- 
tional strength of the Ivisans of India. Not mily have they taken a much greater 
part than over before in tho general ilomot‘ratii* movement in the ciimnti 7 , but 

they have niflo awakened to a <‘onseiousuoss of (heir position as a class desperately 
trying to exist in the face of rnlhless fcinlal-eum -imperialist exploitation. Their 
class organisations have tliorofore multiplied and their struggle against this 

exploitation has risen to higher lo\ols as is wllnosscil by the ‘mnnorous partial 

struggles throughout the country, 'fhis awakening and the expcrioni*.e of this 
struggle has brought a new polit‘cal <*onsei<)nsness to them. They liave realised 
the nature of the forces they arc fighting against ami tJic true remedies of their 
poverty and exploitation. Their vision is no longer limited by their natural 

isolations and location. They have realised (hat impm'ialism which lives for and 
thrives on their exploitation in many visible and invisilile forms must go and that 
it must go principally by their action taken in alliance with other anti-imperia- 
list forc'os in the country. They have also realised that partly as a hang over from 
the feudal past of the country ami partly due to (ho doHherate attempts of 
imperialism there is a native system of exploitation whicli has enslaved and 
imi)Ovciishcd them and which too must, go. They have therefore come to the 
conclusion that tho logical end of their day to day struggle must he a mighty 
attack on the removal of iniperinlism itself and an agrarian revolution wHoh will 
give them land, riunovc all intermediary cxidoitors between them and the Btate 
and free them from the burden of debt and flccniro to them tho full enjoyment 
of the fruits of their labour. 

RklieS' to Peahantov 

“Secondly, the past year has been a year of small reliefs to the peasantry 
secured to them from tho Trovincial Governments. Tho crying inadequacy of these 
reliefs, the great obstacles c.real.cd by the vested interests that have to be cncoua- 
tered in securing them> the patent incapacity of Provincial Autonomy to solve 
any of the basic agrarian problems have fully exposed the hollowness of Provin- 
cial Autonomy and have strengthened the conviction of the peasants that the 
present slave constitution must go and be replaced by one that is framed by the 
people themselves* Tho Babha thus is prou<l to declare that to-day the determina- 
tion of the Khms of In<lxa to free themselves from the fcuoal-cum-imperialist 
exploitation and their preparedness to do so are greater than ever before. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that there arc other powerful forces and factors 
in the country and outside that are rapidly leading nob only the peasants but 
the Indian , people as a whole towards these and similar ends, Mrst of all is 
the great rise in the power and influence of the Indian National Oongress, the 
biggest political organisation of the Indian people* the power of which too is 
largely di'awn from the power of the Kisans of the country. The Congress has 
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declared at its Iasi session in imo(iuivoeal Icrms that, ils organisations and tlic country 
generally must immediately begin preparations for ' launching a nation-wide 
struggle for the establishment of an iiulcpendont democrat, ic state, ''llio Babha 
while pledging its fullest support in this struggle and in the ])rcparation for it 

hopes that the Congress executive or the forthcoming meeting of the A 1. 0. C. 

shall take steps to give oflect to tliai declaration and tako the contemplated 
preparation in hand. The Sablia feels that \>aTticiilar eilbrts should bo made to 
build up that united front between the Congress and the Kisan Habha which 
has been the aim of the Sabha in order that the forces of national disunity 
which at bottom arc tlie expression of up])cr class in t, crest do not imi^air the 
essential unity of the entire Indian people fighting against imperialism that must 
be expressed in action through the Congress. 

Need fob Organisation 

“The organisation of the industrial Tvorkers, the poTverful allies of the Kisan s 
and their struggle have reached higher level that ever before. Unity in the Trade 

Union movement has been achieved and the political consciousness of the workers 
has grown. The Sabha wishes that closer links between the workers and peasant 
organisations and movements should be forged and directs the A. I. K. 0. to 

take the necessary steps for it. 

“One- third of the Indian masses have hitherto slumbered in the enforced 
backwardness of the native States. Recent months have witnessed an extraordinary 
awakening among them due to the impact of the democratic movement in the 
country and latterly of the peasant movement, and the awakening among the Jhisans. 
The struggle of the States’ people is also largely a struggle of the Kisans not 
only for the civil or political rights and libert es but also for economic emanci- 
pation. There is in additition to all these a general awakening in the country and 
youths, students, women and others are all on the move of organising, struggling, 
their faces set in the common dirctioa, i. e. independent democratic Swaraj. 

“All this is happening in the midst of a grave world crisis. Tlie world hovers 
on the brink of a calamitous holocaust. British Imperialism, shaken to its root, 
fully gripped by this crisis is, one the one hand, steadily carrying on war prci)ara- 
tions in India and taking war measures such as, army recruitment act, the recent 
attack on Provincial Autonomy to ensure greater control for the centre in war 
emergencies and on the^ other, trying to consolidate ])y small concessions some 
of the forces that aiTaigii against it. At the same time it lias reiterated its deter- 
mination to imi)Ose on the country the universally condemned Fcderat.ion. It con- 
tinues to help and abate the reactionai’y and disruptive feudal and communal forces. 

“In view therefore of this international and national situation the Babha affirms 
that the time has come when the united forces of the country embraces the Con- 
gress, the States peoples, peasants and workers of the organisations and the people 
generally should take a for^ward step and launch an attack on the slave constitution 
on the Imperialist domination itself for complete national independence and a demo- 
cratic State of the Indian people leading ultimately to the realisalion of a Kisan- 
Mazdoor Raj. 

Pbogbamme of Action 

“The Sabha therefore calls its constituent units to lake in band the following 
programme of action— fl) Popularisation of necessity of the coming nation-wide 
struggle and of fighting uncompromisingly again I Federation. 

(2) Intensification and integration of the political struggles of the peasants. 

(3) Establishing of united front between the Oongress," the A. I. K. S. the A. 
I. T* U* 0. and other anti-Im]ierialistic organisations. 

(4) Insisting upon acceptance and implementing by the Provincial Governments 
of the immediate demands of the Kisan Sabha aucT implementing of the election 
manifesto by the Congress Ministry. 

(o) Liquidation of forces of communal disruption through common struggle 
of the masses for their economic and political demands and through fighting Tor 
scrupulous observances of minoiity rights. 

(6) Organisation of a strong Kisan Volunteer Corps. 

(7) Solidarity demonstration and active help to tho State’s people. 

“The Sabha directs that all the delegates at this session should report on this 
resolution to their constituents on their return. It further calls upon the 
Kisan ^ Sabhas and the Kisan workers all over the country to popularise this 
yesbliitaon tnrou^ meetings and leaflets and other methods of propaganda. 
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Bknoal AIini^^thy 

“The party hit'll form the Ooalitiou (lov(‘rnmont of Bengal, before the gcnor«al 
cloetioii, promise to the people that il th(‘y wio in power after the election they 
would adopt nu^nsures for the nm(‘liorauoii of the eoiidition of peasanla of the 
]>rovinee and remove the disabililies oausoil by the theii oxislinjr roprcBsive laws. 
But since they assumed pow('r (ln‘y have done ill lie to fulfil those promises. 

(2) It is true that they ha\o amemled the Tenancy laws and thereby done 
some j;ood to some tenants' Imt teat, is far 1k‘Iow the mark and liaiHlly louelies the 
poorest classes of tenants and Pdiae-tdiasis, or I'aniadars who needed relief most. 

(3) In rciiurd to tlu‘ insistent dmnaiids of the iieasauts and tJie Kisan Sabha 
for reduction oi rent, the (humnimait ha\c ap] ointed a 1/and lvo\enuo Oomiuissioii 
to investL,alo the land problems. 31us lias been looked uj'.on as a dod^o to shelve 
the cpicstion for a consnU'rabh^ tinn^ wliih' popular dtauand is that an interim I'c- 
port shouUl ho publislieil by tln‘ ( 'oninu<si(>n \\Uhoiit <leiay. 

(I) So far as a^riculinrai indthtedtu-ss is concermnl wliat little measure has 
been adopted liy the < government is oi sucli a nature that ii t‘an he taken ad\nn- 
tae;c of ))y non-ai;ricnltnral (daises rat law than ui\o relief to the aij^rnmltural dihtors 
who need relief most. 

(d) Besitlos, so far as mass uioveimml and partieularly the Kisan movornent 
of the iirovince are iHincermxl, the attitude of the ( lovtuainuait of Benjial has heon 
one ofeonstant hostility and this is lu'oved hy the repressi\e measures deliberately 
taken in eonnection with peasant ajiitajion in Barisal, Burdwaii, 34-rarj;aiias, 
ll()(\i;hly and other dislrie (s where Kisan workers have been mul the 

Kisans have liotni subji*(‘te<l to various -ways of torture such ns assault, arrest, 
imprisonment, eonliscation of Kisnns’ properties, 'i allied several times tlie actual 
dues claimed l>y the trovernnient in the name of realisin.i»' their dues. 

{(>) In view of the alnive fa<*ts this iSabba eomhmins the action and the 
attitude of the (lovernment of Benj^ul un<l demands full just, ice to the peasants of the 
province at least to the e.Ytcut of rcdeemin{»' their election iilcdges. 

BniAii Mixisthy 

*‘Wlier(‘as (he Ooipi^ress eloidion manifesto, tlic ap:rarian projATammeof the Faizpnr 
Oongress and the dcniumls made on their basis hy the Kisans, Kisan Hablms and 
some Congress Uommitloes cutm'ed into an afircomont ^^ith the reactionary 
zemindars, the allies of British Imperialism and the op.{oucnts of the Conjircss in 
whieh not only tlio intiU'cst of tla^ KLans was m»t kent in view but 'which has 
])rovi‘(l detrimculal to the prcsti,t»e of the Otui^.rcss and has shaken the confidence 
of tiio Kisans in it nnd, 

‘‘Whereas their a^rariai: leuislation passeil in act'ordance with the Oonp;rcss- 
xamindar u^'reement is luu <mly inade<inato and improj^rcssive but has tailed 
to jaIvo the inu<‘h-iH*e<led reliefs to them an<l ma<le them fiuilbr dally new (liHieuUies 
and tortures have allowed Ihoiv crops ami ^rniii rot in the ih‘lds and the thi’cshing 
floors ami to <‘rown cases have been startctl against them and, 

“Whereas a dany(a*ous weapon has been given to the Zemindars in the shape 
of fmdlity to distrain the crops of the Kisans by means of a tenancy law and 

“Whereas the law, wlm-li the <.\>ngress ministry has passed with a view’ to 
solve the most vexed )>rol)lcms of the Kisans, viz, the restoration of Bakast lands, 
has not only proved to lie incapable of Polving tlic problem but has made them 
suff(T at the hands of tlie zmnimiar on a<ieoiint of the passive attitude of Uic 
hlinistry and made them helpless in protu<*ting their lands, and 

“Whereas on one side tlu^ z<*mimlars are dejndving the Kisans of their lands, 
on the other hand the Kisans and Kisan 'workers arc being implicated in criminal 
(•uses so much so that men of the standing of BL Jadunamlan Bharnm, Kov, 
Balnil Bankrilain ami JT. Kamnandan Misra have been aeeusod of tiieft under 
section 379 L B. 0. and 

“Whereas rciircssivc policy is being pursued by the Ministry in onlcr to crush 
the power of resistance among the Kisans and whereas the ^Ministry has misei'ably 
failed to relieve the Kisans of their heavy and (n'usliing burden of debts and 
wliereas tlic Zemindars have observed the terms of their agreement 'with the 
C)ongi*cs8 Ministry, 

“The Babha demands from the Congress authorities in 
Zemindar agreement be put an end to at oxicc. that the 
oriJered to put a stop to the high-handedness and tyranny of 
the Congress Ministry shall take immediate steps to solve the Bakast problems and 


Bchar that the Congress 
Congress Ministry be 
the Zemindars and that 
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generally to implement the tcrniB o£ the Congress clcetion manifesto and the 
agrarian programme of the Faizpur Congress. 

Ageicultural Larouji 

“This Sabha has always rccoguised dial Agricultaral la])onrcrs and (agricultural 
workers) are an integral section of llio class of Kisans and that there can bo 
no real progress of Kisans and regeneration of our rural life until and unless the 
large body of agricultural labourers is assured of soiunity of employment, minimum 
wages, humane and respectable conditions of life and freedom from all vestiges of 
feudal serfdom of bondage. 

“This Sabha is keenly conscious of die fact that every year more and more 
landed Kisans are becoming landless and both they and the tenants are driven 
down into the ranks of agricultural labourers by relentless process of the increasing 
unprofitability of agriculture, crushing burdens of taxation etc. and tlicrcfore it is 
in the interests of the wiiole Kisan class itself that the real labourers shall be 
raised to as high a level as possible. Therefore this Sabha calls uj)on all Kisan 
Babhas to strive their best to achieve immediately among other things at least the 
following (i) Complete cancellation of their debts, (li) Reservation of all un- 
occupied but culdvaDle lands for their co-operative exploitation by agricultural 
workers, (hi) The establishment of Agricultural w^ages Boards consisting of represen- 
tatives of peasants and agricultaal labourers to fix minimum wages and other 
conditions of work, (iv) Extension of the Workmen's Compensation Act to tliem. 

(v) A national policy of housing and protected drinking water suj'>ply for them. 

(vi) Penalisation of every kind of illegal exactions, feudal serfdom, forced labour. 

(vii) Repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act and (either repeal or amendment of) 
those provisions of the I. P. 0. which are frequently and arbitrarily invokca 
against them by the police. 

“Where separate Agricultural Labour Unions have come into existence it is 
the duty of the P. K. C.'s to try to establish friendly contacts with them and 
to bring about settlement of any disputes if any, that may break out betw^ecn 
peasants and agricultural workers. 

“This Sabha exhorts both Kisans and agilcultural labourers to realise the great 
and growing need for their united front as against all tlie powerful vested interests 
which have been crushing them both for ages past and also for their fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against both their class enemies and their ally, the British 
Imperialism in order to wrest complete freedom from them. 

Criminal Tribes Act 

“The Criminal Tribes Act of the Government of India is in the opinion of 
the Sabha a thoroughly inhuman measure which is unworthy of any civilised 
Goveinment and should be immediately repealed by all Provincial Governments 
which are now under their sway. 

“This has been applied against many kisan leaders and workers of Noakhali 
and Tippera cfistiicts of Bengal by the Government of that province who scorn to 
have considered it a novel and effective means of suppressing the growing peasantry 
movement. Those of the workers who have been brought under the C. T. Act in 
those two ditricts axe (Tippera) 1. Krishna Sundar Bhowmic (in Jail) 2. 
Khefcranath Sharma, 3. Jagdish Chandra Das, 4. Suresh Chandra Das, 5. Khalibiir 
Rahman, 6, Aradaullah, 7. Neaz Ali Bepari (aged 65), 3. Ramani Mohan, 9. Abid 
Ally, 10. Kabi Ahmed, 11. Mofizur Rahman 12. Azizur Rahman 13. Yusuf Ali and 
14. Surendi’a Bhowmic and (Noakhali). 1. Mokhlesur Rahman in jail 2, Nur Islam, 
3. Abidullah, 4. Dula Mian, 5. Sultan Ahmad, 6. Ali Hussain, 7 Kali Kumar 
(aged about 75) 8, Ali Asam Ohoudhury and 9. Enayat Ullah (aged SO in jail). 

“What is worse is that notices under this Act were seiwed on some of these 
workers while they were in Jail as political prisoners cunously ai*restcd. The Act 
was withdrawn from Sved Ahmed Khan of Noakhali after he was elected to the 
Assembly and long after the members of all the groups in the Assembly insisted 
on tibe removal of the ban. The Sabha therefore strongly condemns the action of the 
Government of Bengal in using the Act for the suppression of the Kisan movement 
and demands the removal of the ban and the repeal of the Act. 

Political Prisoners 

“This Sabha notes with regret that inspite of the united demand of the people 
and of the repr^entative organisations of the countiy, politicals in many of the 
provinces, particularly in Bengal and in the Punjab, have not yet been released. 
There has been no terroristic outrage in Bengal and in the Punjab and no 
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recrudescence of ifc after the release of the deiciniea and some (‘onvioted 

E risoners, as was gloomily prophesied by all apologists of the Government in 
eng,al and in the Pinijab. The h^abha is convinced tliat tcrroiism as a political 
movement is dead. The present situation therefore warrants the relt'ase. of all 
prisoners convicted of so-called terroristic acts. The work of the Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Bengal Government had been unsafisfn<‘(ory and 
dilatory, and, as such, the Sabha <Iisapproves of the. measures of the Bengal ttovorn- 
ment The Babha also notes that lar»;c numbers of kisan workers and Inlunir includ- 
ing workers \vho ucre engaged in regular 'work among the masses have Ix'cn ]>rose- 
ciitcd and in ditlcrcnt ]U’ovinces, viz, (he Ihnijah, Bihar and JMadrtis arc not yet being 
released in s])ite of the demand of the ]ioople. 

“The Babha therefore urges all the provincial (tovernmenis to give etlcct to the 
will of the peo]>lo i)y releasing all the political prisoners prosecuted for terroristic 
otFcnces or for 'work among the mashos without any delay whatsoevid*. 

“This Babha notes with deep regret that inspite of its stiicl, adhe;en<*e in all its 
activities to all peaceful methods, charges of violeni*e hayt^ Ixdm ItMcIletl aaainsi its 
workers and its constituent bodies from time to time. While llic Bablia (‘inphasiscs 
again the need of strict adhcrcn(‘c to peaceful mcthoils, it ]'oints as an earnest of its 
policy it has follo\^od to the numerous instances of peasant struggles in Bihar ami 
elsewhere in which despite grave ]icrsecntiou including assaults on woimai as at 
Ohitauli in Bihar and Kalipattam in Andhra, the peasant fighters have maintaineil 
not only a peaceful atmos])here hut also strict discipline. Cases arc imt unknown 
such as* in a recent case in Darblianga in Bihar, in wdiich responsiljle peasant 
'workers falsely charged with violence have been acquitted honourably by competent 
courts. The Babha iccls strongly that this pro])aganda based on imsinformalion is 
motivalcxl by the vested interests whose foundations have been shaken U]) by the 
present movement. The Bahlia regrets that it is not realised that such basehss 
charges result only in the wTakoning of the unity of the Indian people in their fight 
against, oppression. The Babha therefore appeals to all who are working to desist 
from such propaganda and co-operuto with it in developing the strugulo of 35 p.cr 
cent of tlie people of India into a mighty and diHciplinoil force that is hound to lie 
the strongest factor in the victory of the Indian people over exploitation and slavery, 
Aeolition of Bystem 

“The Sabha reiterates the resolution, passed at its Comilla session that the 
Zamindari system whicdi has jirovcd to be su<*h an ct*onomic w'ustc ami whuli has 
brought about tJic ruin of millions of peasants must be abolished without paying 
any compensation to the Zemindars and other intermediate landlords. 

‘"The Babha is glad to note that the opinion that the land belongs to the 
cultivator and tlic Zemindar is only a collector of rent is increasingly gaining ground. 
The Madras Zemindari Enquiry Oommittcc has clcclarotl (he XisanH’ proprietoi'V 
right over the land, forests, irrigation sources and village commons and the Promior 
of jiladras has admitted that the Zemindar was a public servant Avho could bo <lis- 
misseil without paying any compensation. In Bengal, the land revenue conimissioa 
lias been appointed to inquire, among other things, the question of land ]>ro)>rictor« 
ship. By ubolishiiig ‘salami’ and the right of pre-emption, the Ihuigal Government 
has already restricted the proprietory right of the Zemindars and the logical con- 
clusion of their course, even from the legal standproint, is Uic ultimate denial of tiie 
Zemindar's proi>rietorship. The Babha places on record its a]>prcciation of the work 
of the Andhra Kyols Association and Bengal Kisan Babha which prepared ami 
sulimiticd memoranda to tlic Prakasam’s Committee and FIoiul Commission respotdivc- 
ly. It was also on tlio Initiative of the B. P, K. B., that a conference of reproHontativos 
of all progressive ]iolitit‘al organisations of Bengal including the Krishak ih'aja Bamiti, 
Jh P. T. 0. 0. and B. P. 0. S. Ik and some jjramiuent Congress men adopted a 
resolution of abolition of Zemindari system without compensation. 

“The Bablxa is pleased to note that the Kisan workers in resiKinse to the resolution 
of the Comilla session carried on intensive propaganda during the lust year for the 
popularisation of the demand for abolition of Zemindari without (‘onqKmsation to 
the landlords. The Babha therefore asks all the provincial and local committooB to 
concentrate their activities on furtlior intensifting the movement for die abolition of 
Zemindari system and restoring full rights in land to the actual cultivators of the soil, 



The Bengal Provincial Political Conference 

36th. Sesison — Jalpaigi?ri—4th. & 5lh. February 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The thii’tysixth session of the Bcnjral Provicial Political Conference was held at 
Jalpaigini on the 4th, February 1039, under tho prcsidoncy of S]. Surat. Chandra 
Bose, Sj. Cliaru Chandra Sanyal in the course of his wolemne address sahl : — 
The introduction of Provincial Autonomy was responsible for the sudden 
and excessive growth of communalism which brought in it.s wake a parocliial 
outlook and provincial jealousies. In analysing the various causes which hindered 
the welding of the different peoples inhabiting the great sub-continent into a 
homogeneous whole, Mr. Sanyal recounted the recent happenings in the Provinces 
administered by the Congress and non-Congress IMinistries. He said that “the 
party squabbles in the Central Provinces, firing by police on labourers in Bombay, 
application of the much condemned rej^'ulations in Madras to suppress the anti- 
Hindi agitation, threats on the life of the Premier of Sind and the spread of 
communal differences in the Punjab and Bengal bespoke of ruffled tempers and 
indicated a disturbed atmosphcie which were not all conducive to the growth of 
India as a nation which had been the as]nration and goal . of the people.” 
“The scramble for the sweets of office, the unduly self-assertive and selfish attitude 
of the landlords and businessmen which were giving rise to labour agitation and 
Kisan movements could not but weaken a much divided peo[)le,” he continued. 
Mr. Sanyal welcomed the re-clcction of Mr. Siil^lias Chandra Bose at this 
critical juncture and hoped that under his guidance the Congress would be able 
to tackle many of them and ensure smooth and harmonious working of the Congress 
programme. Tuming to the situation that obt,ained in Bengal, Mr. Banyal 
regi‘etted that political differences and discussions were weakening the organisa- 
tion and leading many a valued worker astray. He appealed to all to cliscai’d 
the partisan spirit which engendered differences and disputes and work in unison 
for the attainment of the common goal. 

The Presideutial Address 

In die course of his presidential address, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose stressed on 
some of the salient points as, greater unity in Congress camp, uncompromising 
opposition to Federation, intensification of the struggle for “Puma Swaraj”, reorien- 
tation of Congress foreign policy, immediate redistribution of provinces on linguistic 
basis, release of all political prisoners in Bengal and communal unity. He depre- 
cated narrow provincialism and a|mealed to the people to think in terms of the 
Indian nation. The Federation of India was the supreme ideal for which every 
Indian should strive, but the Federation which the British Government was trying 
to foist upon India was only a mockery of Federation. It had been devised by 
British imperialists for the perpetuation of Uic shivery of India. It was, therefore, 
the duty of the nation to oppose its inauguration tooth and nail. 

Thanking the delegates and members of the Ixcccption Committee for the honour 
they have done him by electing him President of the Conference, Sj. J5ose thought 
that at the present stage of tho national struggle, India should make a declaraton 
of her fundamental demands before the world, jircsumably on the line of American 
I)eclaration of Independence. In this connection, he })leaacd for tho reorientation of 
the Congress foreign policy and advised keeping closer touch with the institutions and 
people who stood for the liberation of humanity. “We should lot those people and 
nations, who are sympathetic with our national ideals and aspirations, know how wo 
could mutually help each other.” 

Sj, Bose spoke at a considerable Icngh on the proposed Federation. He said 
India stood for complete Independence. She wanted Federation, a federation of all 
component independent Indian states and provinces and not a federation of the type 
which the British imperialists were trying to impose upon her. lil this connection 
he referred to the recent declaration of the Viceroy and said that the Fedei*ation was 
sure to be imposed upon the nation very soon, unless there was an organised attempt 
on the part of the whole nation to thwart its inauguration. In this supreme hour 
of the national crisis, the Congress, the mouthpiece of the whole nation, should sink 
its internal differences and present Reunited front to the imperialistic and reactionary 
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forccfl. Thoni;h the Congrct^s Itml rejoctod the fodeml s^'homc in the niowt nninistak- 
able and iininn]>ij;’iUHiK " hu\i;ni\i;o, ho roau'itod that, there wo lo some oven amoiijj; 
Ooiigrcssmeu who had not been able to makt‘ u|) their mind about the real issue. 

Ivcvicwin^ the world situation, he said that if a woild \^al* broke out., it would 
ofTor a ^ood opportunity to Imlia to win her iutli‘pendeuco. Hut he doubled whotbci* 
in her present political situation, she wouhl be al)l(i to take full ad\auta.ac of that 
opportunity. The elasli ]>et\veen the totalitarian stall's and the so-ealled demoera- 
eies, he explained, was a clash betwirn the old imptuialisin and the new. 'J'hc former 
wanted to oust the latter from the held and ^rab it. for themsidves. Therefore, 
neither the former nor tlie latter could come to the help (d India as sindi ; she 

would have to shape her own destiny. For this she \MniId have to depend upon 

her own streug^th whieh mainly (aime from her own teemin^^ uuHioiis, from her workers, 
peasants, aj^Ariciilturists and lalxairers. 'Hie t\»u.<ire<s should, therefore, pbu'O in the 
forefront of its pio^ramme, the edu.'atiou ot the masses in FoiiL'ri'ss hleology with 
a view* to briipeiiuj, them in line with our sin‘;e.ile tor emancipation. lh‘oceedin.i*\ 
Sj. Hose ileclared his lieliid in the inevitability «)i indust liidi^atiiui of India, which 

was not im'onsistent with the spiiii of tin* tinus. India ollbrcd an extenhi\e 

flctipe for industnulisation, like tlm FnittMl States v^ Ann'iica and SoMct Uns^ia, on 
ae.(*ount of lier \ariety and wealth of natural rcsmirci's, ‘TIh'k? liail been a ^Jireat 
advance in indnstritilisation diirinii the last twtuity yeais. dliei<‘ was, howe.vcu*, an 
evil element in this unplanned puv;ress, which it, w’oidd not la* possible for the 
opponents ol indiislrialisatii)n to control. Thus, for absence of a plan, the iinlustries 
of Hie country w’ero (h'pemlent for their pruj;n*ss on indhitlnal enter[uise and w’erc 
tending mon*"aml more to be controlled by a particular set of capitalists. If this 
tendency, for wdiicli the conscrvati.«'m of the eatatiilists as a class was responsible, 
weie to'peisist nnehetdceil, it would bean evil thiiij,! for the country, d'lie only remetly 
to this evil, in the opinion of the speaker, w'as the Hiule intnHlnclion and (*ontroI 
of industry. A grave responsibUlty in iliis regard lay un the Central and Provin- 
cial (Governments in the country. 

Proceeding, H], Do.se emphatically declared that to-day tliere was no disputo in 
the Congress about the iiolicy. The ditlerences (if oiiiuion that existed were about, 
the Congress programme and were nniinportaiit. 4 Ids, in tlie spi*akerV o} inion, was only 
natural, for so king as we liad not achieved froeilooin tlu're conhl be no scope for 
ditfercnccs. Congress w'onld have to iiresent a united front for a conshlerabJo 
time to eomo, otherwise our (*{lbrls for freedom mi.i lit evtm be frnstrateil 
altogether. Turning to the iudiiidiud problems of Hongal, Sj. Uaxf referred to the 
necessity of her marching in eo-o;-eralion with other imnincos. Home tlwTc were, 
he said, who thought that no unity between Heiigal and the rest of India (*oul<l 
be possible before" the superiority and leuilorship of Hengal were acknowledged. 
The speaker hopeil that in the interests <d‘ national unity, the more extreme 
provincial demands should bo withdrawn. In his opinion one such dtnnand ivas 
the use of the Bengali language as the national language of Jndia. This was an 
idle dream for it should bo realised that inspite of local variations, Hindi was the 
common language of tiio whole <vf Noriherii India. To disi'lai»o this language and 
introduce Bengali in its [ilace, the speaker hehl, ivaa not a pnicticablo pro]K)si(ion. 
Another consideration was that no language <‘OuId he adopted us a iioiitical language 
by reason of its literary wotilth. The currency of a language ivas duo to soinal and 
political reasons. If, th<‘reforo, Bengali %vas not adopted as the national language of 
India, it was no reason for shame or resentment in Pwnmd. Sj. Hose warmly «iipporte<l 
the flcmand for the iindusion in Bengal of all Bengali-speaking areas now included 
in the provinces of Bihar and Assam and declared that the Congress siumld actively 
Rupiiort this demand. There could be no true fetlcration without ihis being done. 
Ho also said that all tlie proviiu'cs sliouhl be distributed on a linguistic basis. 
Bihar, for example, should be separiitcd from Chota Nagpur and should be joined 
with the Hindi-speaking ]u)rtiou of Central ih'ovinccs. 

The second demand of Bengal, the s]>oaker urocecdtul, was for the protection 
of the social, I'olitieal and economic, rights of Bt'iigalecs outside Bengal. JIc thought 
much of the }>roblom would bo solvc<l if the provinces were rc-orgiiniscd on a 
linguistic basis. In his opinion, tho resolutiuti of the Working Committee of the 
Congress regarding recruitment to (Government services in Bihar was a just one. 
He also mc.iiHonctl that wo in Bengal would follow the policy pursuetl by Biliar ox 
the Central ProYiaces with regard to recruitment of Bengalees In the Bcrvices in 
these provinces. Turning to the comidex iaterual problems of Bengal, Sj. Bose cnumcra 
ted some of the more importuut ones, w'hkh were (1) removal of the poverty of the 
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Bengali agiicultoist and labourer. (2) provision of a living for the ‘Bhadralok’ 
class, (B) unity among the Hindus and Muslims, (4) spread of primary education, 
(5) improvement of rural areas, (6) bringing all the classes in Bengal to the same 
level of education and economic solvency and (7) release of political prisoners. 
These 'were intricate problems, he said, and could be taken up for solution only 
when the Government oi the province was in the hands of those having the will 
and the capacity to tackle them. Unfortunately for Bengal, her governance was 
now in the hands of people who did not believe in any radical reform of her social 
and economic conditions and who, by their activities, had been blocking her path to 
progress. In the course of a survey of the work of the Bengal ministry during the 
past two years, Sj. Bose said that there was only one item to their credit, even 
according to them. This was the amended Tenancy Act, the benefits of which to 
the agriculturists were, from the first, questioned by the Congress Party and the 
working of which had fully justified their doubts. On the side of debit, Bj. Bose 
referred to the Ministry’s opposition to measures proposed by their antagonists at 
the Bengal legislature, which included, among othei’s, the fixing of a minimum 
price for jute, the purchase of the rights of landholders, introduction of extensive 
tree medical relief, free primary education and prohibition. Not only that, they 
had also helped and assisted the capitalists and foreigners in all possible ways, as 
was proved by their support of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation and the 
promulgation of the Jute Ordinance for the convenience of Jute Mill owners. 

But the gravest charge against the ministry, said Sj. Bose, was that they 
had been tiying to keep alive the spirit of communalism in the province by all 
means and methods. They were trying to create communal differences whore such 
difibrcnccs did not exist. Only a few days ago, a bill for the amendment of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act had been published, which aimed at introducing a 
communal electorate in the Calcutta Corporation. The speaker declared that if 
the framers of the Bill persisted in their attempts to carry it out in pracdic.-e, they 
would face un surmountable opposition from all true Bengalis— Hindus and 
Muslims alike. They might have that iniquitous measure passed in the legislature 
on account of their numerical superiority there, but it was bound to be strenuously 
opi>osed by all reasonable men. 

This was not all. Even witMn their own community they favoured the 
hio'her classes and within the higher classes, a particular cotorio. This characteristic 
was becoming more and more evident in the matter of appointments to services. 
When during last August a motion of no-confidence against the Ministry was 
mov^ in the Assembly, a member mentioned certain names which had amazed 
everybody by reason of the frequency with which the names of relations of a 
certain Minister cropped up Sj. Bose requested the delegates to go through the 
statement issued by the Public Services Commission in this connection. 

Turning next to the agitation for the release of political prisoners, Sj. Bose 
said that wlmn the ministry had taken control after the inau^iration of Provincial 
Autonomy, it was expected that the detenus and political prisoners would bo 
released, hut they paid no attention to it. When the Congress took up the 
movement for their release they had a difficult situation to face. The repression 
during the period between 1930 and 1932 had so depressed the public that they 
were even afraid to mention the political prisoners, not speak of trying to secure 
their release. Tt took time to remove this feeling of depression, but the agitation 
gained full strength since April, 1937. Oongi-essmen did not, and could not admit 
of any difference between detenus and convicted political prisoners. It was from 
the conviction that it was morally wrong to keep them in detention after the 
active campaign for freedom had been suspended that Mahatma Gandhi came to 
Bengal to confer with the Bengal Ministry regarding their release. As a result, 
the detenus had been released. But Mahatmaji’s advice regarding the release of 
convicted prisoners had not been fully accepted and nearly 150 workers were still 
in jail. He wished the comrades behind the prison bar to know that the Congress 
would spare no pains to secure their release. This was the reason that induced two 
Congress members of tbe Assembly to work on the official Advisoi 7 Committee in 
connection with the political prisoners’ problem. Though some would say that 
such participation was bad in pnnciple, the speaker had agreed to be on the 
Committee in the thought that the release of these comrades was a task in which 
it was the duty of every Bengali to help. 

Eefei-ring to the shortfall of all attempts to solve the manifold problems 
facing Bengal, Sj^ Bose said that the only way to success of these attempts was 
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to brinf^ tlic p:ovonmn(*o of Bengal into the handt; of Congress-minded Bengalis— it 
did not matter ^Nhelher they Avere Hindus or Muslims. 

In this eoniuHMion, he observed that a ehange in the Iilinistry in Bengal, 
however dcsirai)lc it. an gilt lie, conid not be brought about by the etlbrts or 
strategy of a few ]iorsons. It was ]>ossible, by inOueneing a few members, to 
iorcc a victory, but its etlbcds were not likely to be lasting. ‘A IMinistry which 
had no common ])oli(‘,y and ]n‘Ogrammc could not do real good to the eounlry. If 
it was intended to ostnhlish a Ministry with a new policy, it was necessary to make 
organised efforts oat side the legislature. 

The tirst step iii such oflorts should be, continued Bj. Bose, to bring about 
Hindu-lMusIim unity. It would be no exaggeration to say that this was tho 
gravest issue in Bengal. Cbmmunalists were busy prca(‘hing that Bengal llindus 
would never he able to (‘oueode to the Muslims their rights. It was up to the 
llindus to give tlui lie to this propaganda. As unfortunately, diileronces with 
Muslims had been cn'aled in the province?, it was n}> to the llindus to make, a 
little _ Ka<‘riliee and rtanove tin' cause of niisuiulci standing. The result of refusal lo 
do this tvould not ]»e eood even fiom the vi<‘W-point of (‘omniunal llindn interests. 

Discussing the nnisons of communal dineienees, Hj. Bose nderred to the small 
percentage of IMuslims in (lovcnumait services and the poverty and indelilednoss 
of the agriculturists wlio formt'd a major part of tin' ^Inslim community in the 
j>rovincc and obser\ed that tiu'se had undoubtedly contributed to the misunder- 
standing with the Hindus. Our clear duty was to meet the reasonable economic 
demands of the 'Mublimy as soon as possible. It. was from this idea that the 
speaker, in liis ea]>aeity as a leader of the Congress party in the Assembly, had 
]>ro]iosed a Oonferenee of representatives of all communities lo settle the communal 
ratio ill services. This proposition had been garbled and it was being said by some 
that tho Cbngi’CSH Party had accepted the proposal for giving GO jier eont of tho 
services lo Muslims. This was not true. What Bj, Bose had " net ually said was 
that the Congress Party was in favour of recruitment by open {‘ompetition through 
the ageuey of tlio Public Service Commission, but suggested that out of the 
su(*ccssful candidates a iixcd percentage of candidates of Hindu, Muslim and other 
(communities was to bo appointed. 

It was true, however, Bj. Bose admitted that the Congress party advocated the 
ap])ointmont of a largm- number of qualified ^Muslim candidates in Government 
service. To object to this would bu foolish communalism. The Bengali middle, (hiss 
could not live solely on services. This was as true of Hindus us of Muslima, tho 
problem of sceuring a living being cipially dilheult for both. It. would not he fair 
1.0 favour Hindus at the exjjcnse of Muslims* In the long run, both would be com- 
])elled to setik other oc(ui[>ati(>iis to earn a living. Deferring to the oppressions of 
the landlords and ‘jMaliajans’, Hj. Bose said that in the event of a class strife deve- 
loping in Bengal, the Congress would side with the needy and tho opiwcssed. Ho 
lioUeved that if the ct^onomie, demands wore met, the so-called cultural grounds of 
diiicreu(*c would liardly mutter. Concluding, Bj. Bose appealed to the youth of the 
provxm ‘0 to forget all narrow scefarianism and small interests and to develop a wi<lo 
outlook that would help the cause of freedom. 

Hosolutions-' Second Bay-Jalpaiguri— 5th, February 1030 
The National Demand 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference ^^■as resumed on the next 
day, tho 5tb, Februar;^, A resolution condoling the deaths of Kemal Ataturk, 
hToulana Baukat Alt, Dr, BIr Brojendra Nath Beal, Principal Girish Bose, 
Bj, Himangshu Bose, Bj. Nirmal Has, Mr. Khasnabis, Bcikh JCamiruddin 
and other political workers who died during the last year and those who died in 
the AndamanB and other detention camps was moved from the Chair. The resolu- 
tion was (tarried all standing. 

A rcisolution which was expected to be ]‘laced before the Tripurl session of the 
Congress on bolialf of die Bengal Congress was moved by Sj; Narendra ^arayan 
Ohakrabarty and w^as supported by Baitkitn Miikherji, This resolution was 
based on the resolution detming the national demands made at the Maldah Confe- 
rence* The resolution on the N^ational Demand runs 

**This Conference recommends to the Trxpuri session of the Indian National 
Congi’css the following resolution for its adoption : 

^*Belf -determination for all peoples is now the universally acc€pt(d principle 
in modem world* During the last few decades, this principle was applied in 
53 
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part or whole in the different coiinlrics o£ the world, but India hiis been cxi-liulpd 
from the sphere o£ its operation. 

“In the year 1019 and subscciiient thereto on the plea of this priinnplc of 
scK-determination the maps of Europe and Asia were rc-niadc and new frontiers 
were demarcated. India with her hoary civilisation, lier distinctive culture, 
tradition, history and her fundamental unity was pre-eminently a fit case for the 
application of Uiis principle. 

“The people of India now feel that they hove been denied this too long, 
They must demand their birthright forthwith. The Government of India Acl., 
1935, which was enacted by the British Parliament, is a negation of this ])rinc.iplc. 
It not only does not provide for the transference of ])owor to the Indian people, 
but is also designed and calculated to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism 
oil India. 

‘‘As such it was rejected by the Indian National Congress at its Lucknow 
session in April, 1936. Since then, various developments arc taking place. The 
provincial part of the said constitution was inaugurated on April 1, 1937 and 
demands are now being made on the side of the "British Government to imj^osc 
the Federal part of it. The Congress repeatedly declared in the most clear and 
unequivocal terms its attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme. 

“We have reached a sta^e in our history when it is not enough merely to 
declare our rejection of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is time for the 
Indian people to demand in the most unmistakable manner a constitution of 
their own making. 

‘*To this end the Congress calls upon the British Government to concede 
the principle of self-deteimiuation to India and recognise in its entirety the 
constitution based on self-determination 'which the Congress will submit in 
accordance with the popular will. This constitution shall bo embodied in a treaty 
between India and Great Britain which will define the future relations before 
the two countries. The treaty will be drawn up by representatives of the Congress 
and the British Government and shall be ratified by the Congress on the one " siilo 
and the British Parliament on the other. In the event, however, of negotiations 
between representatives of the Congress and British Government breaking down, 
the Congress will be free to take such measures as it considers desiral)le with 
a view to making India’s demand for self-determination irresistible. 

“A period of six months should be fixed within wliich the British Govern- 
ment would be expected to give a categorical reply to India’s national demand. 
In the event of the reply being unsatisfactory and inadequate, or no rc]dy being 
received at all, the CongTess will take such st.eps or resort to siivli sanction as it 
considers necessary in order to enforce the national demand. In tiic meantime, 
during this period of six months, all Congress organisations in the country will 
be called upon to take necessary steps in rarliaiucntary and oxtra-railiiimcntary 
spheres for preparing the Indian people for the coming struggle.” 

Bj. Niirendra JSfarayan Chakrabariy in moving the resolution said that when 
the Indopendence resolution was adopted by the Congress seven ycfirs ago, it 
opened a now chapter in the country’s struggle for freedom. The coming 
struggle regarding Federation was going to l)o another turning point. The receiit 
Congress Presidential election showed the trend of pu])lic opinion in the country. 
There would be, he stressed, no compromise on tins queslion. 

Miss Leela Nag, in seconding the resolution, saul that when England and 
her allies waged the last War, it was said that they were fighting for self-determi- 
nation. Indians took them at their words and helped them ' as much as possible 
but they sdl knew what rewards Indians got for all they did. 

Continuing she said that mere negative programme would not carry them far ; 
what was wanted was a positive plan of action which would make England accept 
India’s demands. What would bo their plan of action would be decided at. the 
Tripuri Congress and in order that they might carry their struggle to a succcssiul 
issue, a plan of action they must prepare from now. 

Mr. Mohiuddin Khan of Rangpur in supporting the resolution stressed 
the need for organisation throughout the country in order to win in tho coming 
struggle- Sj. Bankim Mukherjee said that it was an ultimatum to the 
British Government to meet their demands. They must create such a sanction 
behind these demands as would make it impossible for the British Government 
to refuse. They must all get ready for the coming fight and when the call 
came, men and women must all got ready to plunge into it, irrrcspective of all 
considerations, personal or otherwise. The resolution was passed unanimously. 
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rTiOCEEDINGS^ AND RESOLUTIONS 

RF.L35Agli; 01!* POLITKtVLB 

S]. Prutul U<t7ifiuhi, nu ox-S(a1o moved a resolution eondt'ninin*^ the 

iins}ui)'n{lu‘tic altitude of the Penpal Ooverninent, in not ap^roeinjj: to tlie terms ()£ 
of Mahatma (Jainlhi and Sj. Suldias C-liandrn Hose and not nia'onditionally releasing, 
the ])olilieal ]n'isoneis. ''I’lic lesulution asked the ^h'ojiIo U'i earry on ap.italion 
tlu-on<;hout the etmntry and the memher ot the Assemhly in the eoniinp; st'ssion to 
demand the releast‘ of 'these jaisoners. It* the Dvluiistry did not a^ree, there must he 
strong' ^u’essme insitle the leuislalure and aaitatum thiouphont the eounlry 
demanding the resignation of the. Jilinistry. The resolution ask(‘d all ttrogressivc 
assoeiations in the country to eo-oi orate A\ith the Viwincial Coiigiess Committee in 
this matter. The resoln'tion mtvS secondeil hy Hm. liviHupuua .h'(/2v/77/(/ar and 
Buppoiicd by bj. ^'iomnath Lalitu The resolution ^vas passed unanimously. 

ZKMrXDAUl-; TO 00 

Dr. Cham Ch. Btna>7jca nnu’er a ri'solntion calling upon all ]'rogi'essi\T as- 
sociations to co-oj-erate with district, Hu])-divisional and ]'rinnii y C'ongress Gommiuees 
hi tdming before the l.aiid Ihnemie C'ommis>ion th.e net'ds, gue\anct‘S and (hanamls 
of the veasants id I'onual in an a<lcqiiale manner. Ur. Ihineriee inoveil the 
following lesolui'.on tui the Land Reviuiue Uomission : ■ 

“Witli a Mew to ]nes(‘nl. in ]‘ro|ier fonn the demands and grievances of the 

0 ] 'pros'S('d and imvo\eiisUed pensanis of Lengnl helore the Ijand Ive^e^ln‘ (\mi- 
mission, this Uouieienco calls noon all pioarcs.suc oipanisations in the Province to 
eo-o]‘erate with UistiicI, Sid)-di\isionul and Ihiinavy Congress ComnnUees in hum- 
clung npon a count rNwhlo campaign. 

'‘dn ouUa- to riditwo tlio peusaiits and remove their grievances this Conferenee 
also urg(;s aliolition of l^crmanent Hcttlenient and all /.emindari systems in the 
l‘rovin<‘c after having paid reasonable com }>onsat ions to parties concerned.” 

Mr. Hmhtnii Ali Bog Rup]>orted the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

JlTTE OllDlNANl'K 

Dr. Sihnaih Baverjee moved a resolution condemning tiic policy of the Bengal 
Oovernmeut in not fixing the nrice of jute and passing the Jute Ordinance whereby 
twenty thousand pcojilo lost jot> and three lakhs suircredloss in income. 

The resolution demandetl that those who had suflered by the Jule Ordinam^o 
should be compensated and also demanded that the price of jute be fixed at Its, 10 
}»or maund and arrangement for sale ]>c made on co-operative basis, dhe restdutioii 
expressed the opinion tliat the 40 hours week anangenumt would mean more 
uncmidoymcnt for workers. Mr AhduL Maleic sceondcu the rcsoluUon whhdi was 
passc<l unanimously. 

Excludko Areas 

S]. Brojcniilra Botto Chouuhnrn moved a rcsoluti{>n urging that excluded and 
backward arca^ in Darjeeling, llUl (.Uiitiagong and Myiuensingh districts be brotight 
umler the same system of Uovernmcul as was obtained under tlio reformed constitution 
in Bengal, 'riio* resolution, seconded by Mangal Buigh Lwma^ Bnttinan ii;>iiig!L 
Lama and Jatibtr Babkata, ^vas i-assed imanimously. 

AasAM OAinxEr 

BJ. Chittaranjan Ikte moved a resolution congeal uhiting the Congre^ss Coalition 
Government in Assam winch was fornu'd frustrating the. lioukonhuU-Baaduna (‘ons- 

1) ir:u‘.y. It congratulate<l the Assam C-ab'met on th(‘ir ri'.lcasing all ]»olitical prisoners 
in the Province and on their ft<rcpting a salary of Its. rjtK) each. 

The resolution t<‘quested the (\)Ugress Ministry to implement the ph^ilge given 
in the Congress eleetion manifesto and to luliil as fur as possible the deummis of 
the people of Bylhct and Oat4iar as formulated by the Assam \Vt)ikers’ Oo-ordlna- 
lion Committee. The resolution further rcKjuested the Assam Ministry to witlidraw 
the Gurkha soldiers stationed in !^huli]ara area and ease the tense situation. The 
resolution was su])ported by Maulvi Bafruddin Ahtnvil and teamed unanimously. 

Bj. Pratap Chandra Mazximdar of llilli moved a xcttolution, urging abolition 
Chandina system of tenancy which was seconded by Bj. Sure$h Laa Gupta of 
Bogra and carried. 

Mr.' Abdul Byat Khan^ addressing the Conference^ expressed tlie opnuon that 
if the proposed rcscri^ation of seats for Muslims to Congress organisations wci*e 
given elFcct to, they would be accepting the harmful principle which they had so 
long been opposing. 
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^ Mr. C. Gibbons^ the Anglo-Tiulian Congress leader, dressed in Khaddar sher- 
wani, addressing the gatlicriiig, said that the Anglo-Indian community was now 
being convinced that its interest lay witii the progress of Mother Imlia rather 
than with that of England. He asked for toleration of the slowness of the progress 
of the Congress movement among the Anglo-Indian community and nelieved 
that if not to-day but, by to-morrow they would be in the first line of defence in 
safeguarding India’s interest by becoming the rank and hie of the Congress. 

Sj. Subhas Bose’s Speech 

Bastrapati Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Conference, said that it had 
been very successful from every point of view. He drew the attention of the 
delegates to the resolution on Federation and national demand adopted at the 
Conference, which, he thought, was moat important. 

He remarked that had the Conference passed only this resolution and nothing 
else, he would still say that they had duly discharged their duties. 

“We want Swaraj for every community and creed”, added Sj. Bose. He em- 
phasised the need of unity in the fight for freedom. He surveyed the politic'al 
situation in India with reference to the International Affairs. To-day, he said, “Im- 
perialism understands that it is on its last legs. If not to-day, in the near future, 
it will collapse.” Bef erring to International Afiaii's, Sj. I^se said that the British 
prestige and glory that they heard of so much in the past were to be fountl no 
more. *Tt goes abegging”, he said, “to Berlin and Borne, to Hitler and Mussolini, for 
solving her problem. We must seize opportunities and rise to a united body 
to claim Inclependeneo,” Continuing, the Congress President said that India was 
not prepared to-day to accept foreign domination because she had come to realise 
her strength, both individually and collectively. 

British Government could not say that India was being ruled to-day according 
to their dictates, whereas Congress could say that Congress had achicvcil that amount 
of strength which was equal to any ruling power. Every European felt to-day that 
Congress in the near future would rule over India. If we demand our lights can 
they in any way stop us ?” he asked. 

Bef erring to the political awakening that had come to the people in the Indian 
States, Sj. Bose said that the fiame of unrest noticeable in the States to-day won hi 
spread to the remotest parts of India and would spread also the world over. He 
could realise the growing influence and strength of the Congress even in the States. 

Sj. Subhas Bose expressed jubilation and said that for the first time in the 
histoiy of the Congress, the members of the Anglo-Indian community are interesting 
themselves in the Congress movement enrolling themselves as Congress mcm})ers. 
The British imperialism in India rested on unstinted support it received from the 
communities like those of the Anglo-Indians, the Gurkhas, the Punjabis and of the 
Sikhs. The last community was no longer regained safe for the maintonanco of the 
British imperialism in India. Tlie enthusiasm and interest shown by the Nepalese 
in attending the Jalpaiguri Oonfci'cnce both as delegates and volunteers showed that 
the Nepalese were no longer to be lulled into ignoring India’s demand. Similar 
was the growing attitude of the Aimio-Indian community. 

He was told that the British Government was going to recruit 40,000 Gurkhas 
in the army. This, he was told, was because the British Government could no 
longer pin their faith in certain sections of the Punjabis who were as restive as any 
other community for upholding the national prestige. If these communities were not 
anxious to lend their support to the British imperialism its end couhl not be in far 
distance. Sj. Bose critically analysed both the international and the national situation 
and said that every Britisher in India was well aware that the days of the British 
imperialism in India were numbered and tlie coimtry was moving rapidly to the 
Oongi'ess fold and the Congress administration was nothing if it was not an admi- 
nistration of the people ana by the people’s representatives. Their resolution em- 
bodying the national demand and the Federation unmistakably showed what they 
wanted and how they wanted to move in order to realise what the resolution expec- 
ted to achieve. Sj. Bose hoped that every Congress worker would prepare himself or 
herself according to the ide^ set by the Congress. 

After the adoption of the resolutions moved from the Chair regarding the 
payment of quota to the B. P. C. 0., urging the Congressmen to learn Hindusthani 
and the necessity for changing the rules regarding the Provincial Conference and tiio 
withdrawal of ban on the Communist party the Conference concluded. 
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si'ssiou ot iho (lluunlx'v at Pniicos met tit Xcw Pelhi on (lie ISlh 
March tM.h under the i.resuleiilship of Jfis Excollmcv tha lYcro)/. In the body of 
the, hull sat Jhejr lliahiiossoa, members of the Uhambor, with their aoruooiis lf<nv- 
lu- lurbiuis while lielund them wore the ncir-Aiiparom. Above tlio' elilloriea, sal 
rnmc MuusUth j\ml oihor ollioiala (>£ Stales. 

^ Over lifly Rnlini*’ Pniiccs aiul Chiefs were present. Tlaeir Mhiistors and oilier 
ollieiiils were aceonunodalod in a Bpcclal gallery, while the visitors’ galleries 
\Yerc ] racked. 

Viceroy's Opening Address 


Opening the acHsion, II is Kxecleney said: ‘"Your Highnesses, I am very glad 
to wclt‘Onie you again to-tlay and to say how great a pleasure it is to mo lo have 
this opportunity (d seeing you aiul of proKidin^i; over your deliberations, 

Siiur we last met, the OJiamhcr has to ‘mourn the loss of many distinguished 
J'lalers; -Ills Highness the i^laharaja of Alwar, His Iliehness the Raja of fc^awaiil- 
wadi. Ills ilighness the Maharaja of De.was (Senior), ‘llis Ilighnesi the Maharaia 
of Ratiala, Ihs Highness the Maliaraja of Kihhengarh, His Highness the iMaliaraia 
of Raroda, all of thorn members of (he Oliambcr, the Maharaja of ^onci)iir, the Ihpa 
of (Tangpur, the ex- Raja of iMudhol and the cx-Tliakore ^ixliah of Diirol. I am 
sure tlial it will Ixi (lie wish of all Your Highnesses that we should plaec on re- 
eord our deei> sympathy with the families of the Rulers w'hoso names I have mcn- 
tioiKHl, and (hat ive slunild wush all iinppiness and ]>rosperi{.y to their successors. 

‘"1 might ijerhaps meniKm among those who arc no longer with us tlic names 
of (w'o ihiiiees in particular His Hialuu'ss the late i\raharaja of Raliala, who hail 
for some ten y<'arH aeiuevoil ,ho ihsliin (loii of lM‘iug made a Lieutenant (General and 
m A. 1). 0. to His hnpeiial Majes(.y the King-10m],eior ; and His Higliness the 
late Maharaja Caokwar of i'aroda. Altlioiigh his Highness the Caekwar had of la(,e 
years been )UTvented, by tb<‘ decline in his health, from taking an active part in the 
proceedings of this Cliamber, or from spending ns long a time as lie coubl have 
wished in his most important Bt ate, ho had, as Your Highnessos are all aware, cn- 
cleuriHl lumself to his people by his <doso attmitiou to their interests, and he had 
had the insight, in thoso tureumstanecH, to select a wise anil able Dewan, and to 
repose full confidence in him. 

'‘Binoc the last meeting of the Chamhen the llaja of Jawar has licen vested 
with Biding powers on the termination of his minority, and 1 have hud the }doasure 
of recognising the successions of His Highness the Maliaraja of Ahvar, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Dewas (Bonior hrauc.h), His Highness the llnja of Siuvaidavatli, 
the Thakore Baheb of Dhrol, the Baja of Miidhol, His Highness iho IV'Iaharaja of 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Boiiepur. I am sure it will he your wish 'that I should 
w'elcome all of them who are present to the Chandler to-day. 

M)ewan Ikihatlur randlt Dliaram Narain, Mr. Mnsaliib Ala (Udaipur Btate) 
and Bir 11. K. Bhanmukluini Ohclty, wore among the represimtativea of India at the 
moci/ings of the League of Nations held in 11H7 and IbbJS respectively. Their reports 
will bo presented at this session of the Chamber by His Highness the C^luineellor, 

‘‘In the international (adsis wiu<*li w'(‘ighe<l so heavily on us all in the autumn 
of last year, the most generous oirors to place the resoiiivos of their Slates ami 
their own services at the disposal of His Imtteiiai ]\Iaj(»sty the King UmpiTor w’lno 
recciveil from very many Slates. Those generous oilers <*onstitii(.c yet another proof, 
if such were nccKlwl of the loyalty ami (h*votion of the Ihincely Ortler lo His Im- 
perial Majesty the King Emperor: and T take this opportunity to express my own 
most warm appreciadon to the 3*rineos in general of tiiosc oilers, wdiich wore, 1 (*an 
assure them, most deeply apmjoiated. 

“When I last had the honour of nddrossing Your Higluu'sscs, I referred to 
the steps which I had taken to assist individual Balers in reaching a doidsion in 
regard to a most important matter—iheir accession to the Federation of India. U 
hiS taken longer tlian I could l^vc hoped to clear the ground and to cxainino the 
nimerops points, points of varying importance, raised by imlivitlual B.ulci's in one 
, ,e<)imectiott or anotlmr with the Federal offer. But that wwk is now completed. 

points advanced for the Ilulers of the rndian Htates have, 

’ been examined, ami the Federal offer, framed in tlic light of a 

' ma objective exammatiau of those points, has now been drawn up and 
States. I do not propose to-day to enlarge on this most 
the interests of Your ilighucsscs and 
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of the 1’iiiu‘oly Order an a •whole and the ro{*roir’eidationH whieli have roaehed me, 
have roreivctl (he fidlewl and most sYmpaihetie. (‘onsid(‘raiiou. 1 am roident now to 
await tiio vcidi(*t of tlu^ Rulers; and I will add only lUiit the decision wliieh Ims 
to ])o taken is one. of su]>iemo importance to Yonr llii;lnicsses, to ytinr dynasties, 
and to India and that I ieel confident that it •will be ap}woachcd with a full sense 
o£ the heavy o))h.Lmtion wliich rests upon yon in this matter. 

^Eor myseit, cdosoly oonnocted as I have bctai with the ]>ro]<aration of the 
F(‘doial scheme, and •with the examination and the olueidation of the various points 
of ohscurny or diniciilty tvhhdi have sn;ip,os<cd thentsclvis to Your lli.uhnesseH in 
the course of your examination of it., I Avill say no more to-day tlian this -titat 
that S{‘hemo, to the devising and the aei*e}>lancu of w'hicli members of Your 
J liglmrsses’ order present liero to-day contributed in so mat^a-ial a de.i;ree, U'jUTsents 
the result of a close and carefrd examination of this most important, ipu'slion by 
the best talent of India and of Uroat Prilain. While in t.he nature of t.his, it may 
have (law’s and iinperfecl.ions of its own, no one has yet siicca'cdtHl in devisine; a 
more satistactoiy mctlunl ot doalinjj, w'lth the ]>roblems which have etaifronted Your 
Jlii;,hucsscs than the scheme of Federation ombodieil in the Act of 133, \ 

A DM I XI S ru ATI VK PRO III OOM S 

“I am not. ianorant that in recent times the Rulers of fndian States liavo 
been ])assin,a through, m many cas(‘s, a juTiod of stress and didi'-nlty. Far i)c 
it from mo to deny^ that tliero have txvn many eases in w'bich States have been 
subjected to attacks which w'ore entirely iinjusliticHl, atinchs in whiih one has been 
unable to trace any^ scnmulous regard for strict a(‘curacy, or any real <lesi!T to 
promote the, w’elfarc of the Slate or of its peojdc. Rut makiu^ all allow’ancc for 
the fact that at.tiu*ks of that nature have frequently been nuule, it is, I am sure, 
us plain to Y"our in.u'hncsses as.it is to me. that it is more than ever essential in 
the present conditions and in this ehanginji; world in wduch wt live tliat the 
authorities of the tndiau Slates should, wdtiiout exception, make it their constant 
earo to watch for and to remedy any lejiRimate jiriovaiices that may exist in tlic 
ad mm is trail VC field. Y'our lliuhncsses will ajxrec with me that it is, equally, as 
clearly in the inteicsis of all Rulers as it is their plain ami manifest duly, to 
ensure by llieir owm close ]>orsonal interest in the nnai»’s of their Btato, fn the 
•work of their o^licials, and in tlie. dally life of their subjects, that those sniqivis 
have cause for content, that they are not allowed to sudVr undue exactions eilluT on 
behalf of the Slate itself or at the call of unworthy othcials, and that all m‘nuino 
irrievance.s receive proinpt and active eousidcratiom It .uocs without sayuif< 'that an 
onective ma’diluory by \yhi<'h the au'Iiorities of the States can s:uis'‘y" thcmst‘lves 
that all sn<‘h complaints can readilv reach the ears of the Ihtrbar is an essential 
not'.essit.y in the luvsejit comlitions; and Yonr irpuhncsses will all npree with me tlmt 
it is etpially essential that (lie pef)pb*s of the Siaies should feci assured that thdr 
wants, their diliicuitie.s and t.luar rcjuvsen tut ions will receive the full(‘st attention and 
the fullest syup'athy, whatever may be the motives or the causes underlain**' erititdsms 
of, or ai.tat'ks on, the. Indian ijiab's, the vulneraldlity of Inirburs w’ill obviouslv he 
iuercasetl^ if any lejitimato i^Tievanees are left unredressed for ajihation to exploit. 

‘‘It is not to be e.xpcctod even if eveiy care is taken in thow^ n'Sj»(»cts that the 
voice of <‘rit.ieism w'ili be stilled. No Govern meni. in tlie. w’orhl can, in these days of 
over inercasin;^ puhliehy, of o.vt‘r inereusirpu; public interwt in tJm eonduet of iidmi- 
nist ration and in the dxs]>osal of the public revenues, hope for this. Ihit the impor- 
tance of staling your cases will not have escaped the attention of Your Ili^hm^sses, 
and there (*an be no more oillvtivc method of <1isposiu'jj of unjustified criticism of 
the administration of a Stale than publicity desipu4 to st‘t <»ut the true facts. 
There lu-o many Slates^ whi(‘h publish admirable administration re]>orts, setlinji: out 
in (hd-ail the true condition of atlUirs in the for all to sec. Tlu^se Slates, in 

which this praetua^ has not yet been adopted, wouKl, 1 do well to consider 

the advisability of followin}^ the example of their ncighboui’s in this matter. 

IlRFORMH m Stati:b 

“Yo'ir Tli.'jlmesscs will have scon the declarations tccontly made in Parliament 
on behalf of IHs IMajt'sty's Government, declarations ■w'hich 1 have myself repeated 
in public, utterances, in ro^^ard to constitutional changes or developments in the 
Tndiau Beales, Those statements will have made clear the attitude, iii this matter, of 
His Majowty’s Government, which is, I may repeat, that the decision as to the cons- 
titution best suited to the needs of his people and his Btato rests with the Kuler 
himself to take, and that no pressure wiu be brought to bear on him in this rosp^ 
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by the PaTamount Power. Nor will any obstruction be placed in his way by; the 
Paramount Power, should he wish to g;ive effect to constitutional advances consistent 
with his treaty obligations. The actual form of such constitutional machinery as a 
Ruler may, in these oircumsiances, decide to establish in his vState must, I readily 
rccognize/vavy according to conditions ; and it is obvious that full consideration 
must be given to local circumstances and conditions, and that the variation in those 
local circumstances and conditions may be reflected in a variation in the form of 
coiistil.iitioival machinery to be devised or adopted in the ease of a particular State. 

•‘But making the fullest allowance for that fact, Your Highnesses will, I am 
quite coriain, agree with me that the more personal the form of rule, the greater 
is the need for personal touch. He who would be the father of his people must 
satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects are given their fair snare in the 
benefits of his rule, and that an undue proimrtion of the revenue of his State is 
not reserved for his own expenditure. And the fact that the normal s])hcro of 
the activities of a Ruler lies within the four corners of his Stale calls for no 
emphasis from me. An absentee Ruler, like an absentee landlord, roiircseiits a 
condition of affairs that has never easily admitted of justification; and that has 
never been more markedly the case than in the conditions of the present day. 
That there may, on occasion, be reasons, over which he has no control, wln<*h 
make it necessary for a Ruler to absent himself for a material period from his 
territory, I, or course, accept. But Your Highnesses, with your long and wide 
experience, will agree with me that, in such an event, it is essential that the 
liiilcr, so obliged to bo absent from the personal direction of affairs in his State, 
should satisfy himself beyond any question that those to whom he entrusts the 
government of his State are fully worthy of his confidence. 

Paramount Power’s Position 

As Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the Paramount Power stands 
ready to support the Princes in the fulfilment of its treaty obligations. That 
does not, I need not say, for a moment moan that the Princes themselves arc not 
the primary custodians of their ancient and illustrious heritage. How often has 
it not been impressed on the Princes of India by those who have had their best 
interests at heart that they should sink their differences and stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the good of their States and for their own happiness and peace of 
mind? Can it honestly be said, looking back as we do to-day over any period of 
years, that much has been achieved in pursuance of that advice? There is no 
class and no community in the world which docs not contain its weaker brethren. 
But, it is, as Your Highnesses well know, the common tendency of mankind to 
genmlise, and one Ruler who ignores the welfare of his subjects is^ only too apt 
to be regarded as an embodiment of all his neighbours. Is it not possible 
that the more far-sighted Princes should combine to point out to such a Ruler, 
by means of friendly advice, the error of his ways, so that discredit may not bo 
brought upon entire Princely order? 

“In no case is the need for co-operation and combination more ])atcnt, 
more pronounced, and more immediate than in the case of the smaller States. 
Those States whose resources are so limited as virtually to preclude them indivi- 
dually fi‘ora providing for the requirements of their people in accordance with 
modern standards, have indeed no other practical alternative before them, I would 
take this opportunity to impress on the Rulers of such States, with all the 
emphasis at. ray command, the wisdom of taking the earliest possible store to 
combine witli their neighbours in the matter of administrative services so far as 
this is practicable. In doing so, they can rely upon receiving all possible assis- 
tance and advice from me and from my advisors. But the need is urgent and 
pressing. It calls for prompt action on the part of those concerned, and it is, in 
my judgment, vital in the interests of the smaller States UicmBelves that no time 
whatever should be lost in taking the necessary steps. 

‘‘Your Highnesses, I have touched in the few remarks I have had the ]>lcasure 
of addressing to you to-day on matters of great significance and great consequence 
to the States and to their Eulers. 

“I feel sure that the significance of what I have said will not be lost u})on 
you at a moment such as the present, of crucial importance in the development 
of the history of India, I do not desire to detain you longer this morning. 
Let me only again thank you for the opportunity of seeing you, and extend my 
best good wishes to you for a profitable session and for the successful discharge 
of the business which lies before us.” (Loud applause.) 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution on REOROAKizATroN 
After H. E. the Viooroy had spoken, His Highness the Chancellor^ The Jam 
Baheh of Nawanaqar moved a resolulioii of condolcneo on the deaths of Their late 
Highnesses tlie hlaharaja of Ratiiila, former Chancellor of the Chamber, the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Ihiroda, the hlaharaja of Kishengarh, the Maharaja of Ahvar, the 
Maharaja of Dewns (Senior) and the Raja of Sa\Yaatwadi. 

The imi^ortant resolution regarding the proposed scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Chamber of rrin<‘cs was moved by the Chancellor. ‘Tt has been regretfully 
noticed for some time ]vast,” said His Highness, “that certain important Stales have 
tended to drift away from this Chamber and this has naturally detracted from its 
importance and utility. It is no use re-e:vamiiung the reasons for this tendency 
of ap]'‘ortioning blame for it. Tlie fact, however, could not bo denied and it 
ealletl for the host cflorts of all Rulers and friends of the Slates to assist in 
bringing all categories of Stales togetlu'r on the joint plank of this Chamiicr.” 
His Highness said that only four States had raised doubts or iliireroncos regard- 
ing the" scheme and these doubts, he was conlident, were duo to genuine misunder- 
standings, Tlie detailed eominunications which lie had sent them would, he was 
sure, help to clear tlie jiosition. 

Seconding the residution, the llaja of Ihlaspur said that the Chamber, as it 
stood to-day, was ]nnvly an advisoiy body and their roc'ominendations were of a 
])urcly advisory cluu actor. Tlie reorganisation scheme would oiverate only for four 
years, whcrcafler its sultaliility would bo re\icwo<l. It was important to secure 
unity among the Princes ami he ro<iiiested the Viceroy to accept the scheme and 
put it into immediate operation. 

His Highness i}\o Baja of il/awjZf, supporting the resolution, a nirmod that, 
speaking as one belonging to the category of smaller States, he considered it as im- 
foumlcd and based on" misunderstandings the apprehensions of certain quarter that 
the present proposals would atlect the sovereignty of some of the Stales. 

The Maharaja of Tripura welcomed the representation given i)y the reorgani- 
sation stdicmo to the Eastern Btutes and expressed the hope that these proposals 
would enable the Princely Order to attain that unity which was essential to it. 

An amendment, emliodying an agreed sottlomcnt of the grouping of the. six 
States of Jind, Ishibha, Kapurihala, Kiiairpur, Benares and Idar, was moved by Ills 
Highness the Maharaja of Fatiala. His Highness explained that apart from the fact 
that relatively speaking, the number of seats at present allottetl to tlie Ihnijab States 
did not ensure for them, both in the regional group ami collectively, their due 
representation on the BtamUng Committee envisaged in the, new s<‘hcme, the amend- 
ment sought merely to implement the dwusion arrivetl at the informal conference 
held in Bombay in November. His lliglmess added that he did not seek to modify 
the reorganisation proposals which had his wholchearteil approval,^ constituting as 
they did a supreme eiVort on the part of tlie members of the Primjcly Order to 
evolve an equitable formula. The resolution and the amendment were put to the 
House and unanimously adopted. 

His HighnoBB the Maharaja of Bikaner moved a vote of ^hearty thanks to 
the Chancellor for his splendid and untiring work for the Chamber.” In his zeal, 
remarked His Highness wilh humour, the Ohancellor had summoned them to meet 
at all sorts of places and in all climates and had kept them at work till unspeak- 
able hours. The Chamber would, he said, gratefully acknowledge the Chancellor’s 
labours. His Excellency then adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day— New Delhi -4th. March 1939 

The Princes Chamber held a short sitting this morning and tlien adjourned 
sine die. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. ^ ^ 

H. H. the Chancellor submitted the reports of Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Naxain and Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti regarding their work as representatives 
of India afc the meetings of the I,»cague of Nations at Geneva in 1037 and 1938* 
and said that he wished to place on rec‘ord the Chamber’s appreciation of the able 
work of these two gentlemen , On the motion of the Chancellor, the resolution 
regarding mail robbery rules was adopted. As a result of the reorganisation 
scheme adopted by the Chamber yesterday, there was no election this year of a 
Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor and Standing Committee* 

Chancellor Explains Princes’ Attitude 

The most important business of the day was His Highnsss the ChanceUcr^s 
address to the Viceroy, thanking His Excellency for presiding over th^ 
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clclibcralious and replying to tlio spcceli wliudi llis Excellency made 
ycBtcrdiiy, 

‘^VVe dcBite nt the outset to express our g:ratitudc for the ^Yck‘omc which 
you have so kindly extended to us” said His Highness *‘and to thank Your 
ExcoUoney for the courtesy with which you have listened to us and presided over 
our deliberations ” 

deferring to the oifors made by the Princes during the September crisis to 
place the resour<',cs of their States and their own services at the disposal of His 
Majesty, the Chancellor said, “These offers were made in no conventional or 
bargaining spirit. They meant to us the fulfilment of our obligations to the Crown, 
which arc onv saorca heritage and which we, on oni* part, are determined to 
maintain.” “Your Excellency,” continued the Chancellor, “made a reference to the 
revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and to the vexed question ot Federation 
as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1035. Y’our Exccllent‘y would not 
expect within a month or so of the receipt by us of the revised draft of the 
Instrument of Accession and the connected papers, with all the intricate, legal 
and other questions involved, any definite indication of our views at this stage. 
Moreover, as exi'JCcted, the Btiites have boon tdlowed a period of six months within 
which to give their replies and the final decision in this matter must, as Your 
Excellency has said, rest with the individual Rulers concerned. We can, however, 
assure Your Excellency that we fully appreciate the importance of our verdict in 
this matter to ourselves, to our dynasties and to India and are approaching it 
with a full sense of the responsibility which rests upon ns. 

“In the examination of this question at this last stage of negotiation is, it is 
our duty, Your Excellency will doubtless a]>prcciaie, to a])ply ourselves dispas- 
sionately to the question as to how far, under the revised Di'aft of the Instrument 
and llic Government of India Act of 1035 and anv fiirtlier amendments to that 
Act, with the cfiwd, in actual working, of the safeguards for the luotcctiou of the 
legitimate rights of the States embodied therein, it will bo possible for us and 
our successors, in the fast changing circumstances of the country, cficctivcly to 
discharge out triple oldigation to the Crown, to our States and to India. 

“Moreover, we have to examine carefully and to ensure that the power of the 
State to develop their natural resources remains unairected, and that the financial 
implications of the scheme leave us sutfieieiife margin to balance our budgets and 
to provide funds for the growing and legitimate need of improvements in, and 
raising the standard of, our administrations and in developing beneficent activities, 
Thereafter, we shall not hesitate to express freely and frankly what wo may 
decide. Your Excellency has referred to the need of certain administrative Reforms 
in the States. We fully endorse tho view that improvements in the administrations 
of’ States should emanate from the Rulers concerned wherever they may be needed. 
We recommend this course, not as a political cxi>cdieiU'y but as a sacred duty 
resting on us as Rulers. We have more than once given sympathetic consideration 
to the various aspects of this question and recognise tliat our greatest asset is the 
happiness and contentment of our peoples, and that no ix>ssiblo effort towards 
this end should be spared by us in ensuring the progress ana prosperity of our 
loyal and devoted subjects. There is a clear disliui-.tion, however, between matters 
relating to improvement in administration and tho question of Constitutional 
Reforms in the States. We claim that the decision with regard to the form 
and extent of Constitutional Reforms in the Slates must rest solely with tlio 
individual Rulers concerned. 

“The Indian Princes are not averse to progress in their States with due 
regard to local conditions and resources, and the record of c1cvelo]micnt of the 
beneficent activities in their States is the best proof of their bona fi ics. We 
deny, however, the right of any party from outsule to dictate to us or to coerce 
us in the matter of Constitutional Reforms within our Stales. Such short-sighted 
attempts cannot but retard the pace of evolution in the States, disturb tho 
traditional good relations between the Rulers and tlicir subjects and create an 
atmosphere of estrangement between tho various regions of this country, which 
is fraught with serious consequences to all concerned. Wo have been reassured 
by the declarations recently made in Parliament on behalf of Ilis Majesty^s 
Government and repeated by Your Excellency, making it clear that 'the decision 
■as to the Constitution best suited to the needs of his people and his State rests 
with the Ruler himself to take and that no pressure will be brought to bear on 
Mm in this respect by the Paramount Power/ 
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‘‘Wc arc equally grateful for the assurance in Your E\ceUcn(‘Y*s address 
which wull be generally welcomed by the Slates, that ‘the J'aramount I'ouer 
stands ready to su]»port the riim-es in the fullilment of ils treaty obligations^ 
We feel confident that no reasonable i^oison or organisation which staiuls for 
the sanctity of ]>ledges w’oiild e:vpei*t of the Grown not to implcnicut its pledges 
to the Princes both in letter and in spuit. 

‘^Yoiir Excellency, we realise, second to none, the importance, at the piesent 
juncture, of protecting Uic good name of the whole J*rinccly Order. It is our 
aim to help to bring* about a state of afiairs in whudi c.ritunsm may find no 
justifiable ground for censiue, for wo realise Unit our usefulness to our subjects 
as well as to India and the Emi-irc is directly dependent u]»on the ability of 
each and every State to discharge the icsponsibiiities w'luOi rest n]*on it. 

“Your Excellency will, howe\er, ap]>rcciato tluit there is no greater impediment 
to good government in a State than the weakening of its lluler s authority. Yet 
such a weakening must inevitably result, if unjnslified attacks arc oitonly made 
against the established Governments of the ti^uues and oven doii]>t is thrown u]-on 
the scope of the Ruler’s BO^crt'iguty. We can assure Yhnir Kxccllciuy that the 
various suggestions of adnunishativc Reforms, where they arc lU'cdcd and to 
which you have referred in the course of your address, are veiy lielpful and have 
been receiving the anxious considoiation of the (Jovermuents of the Stales. 

“Moreover, while w’c do not object to fair and boniifide criticism, it is in(‘on- 
trovertiblc that in many cases, us Your Excellency has remarkoil in your aildress, 
wc have been subjected to attacks which wxre entirely unjustified, attacks in which 
one has been unable to trace any 8crm)uloua regard for strict accuracy, or any 
real desire to promote the wcliare of the vStato or of its people.’ It "is, there- 
fore, not unnatural that the Btates should expect <lue protection against such attacks. 
In some of these attacks, it has been insinuated that the Princes are consigning in 
a body with the Paramount Pow'cr to resort to a deliberate campaign of repression 
and reaction in the States. Y'our Excellency and Your liighnosscs know' that it is 
a baseless insinuation which wc unequivocally repudiate. C)n the other hand, wc 
can emphatically declare that God willing, the Indian Priiu‘e8 shall not l)e found 
wanting in any reasonable contribution which they may be called iqton to make 
in the discharge of their oliligations to the Orow'U and towards the ordered progress 
of their States and their motherland. 

“Your Excellency also referred in your address to the need for the smaller 
States, with limited resources, to coo})eratc ami <*onibino in matters of athninist ra- 
tion so far as it may be ])racticable. This question needs (‘areful cunsidoration from 
all the viewpoints involved, and relying on Y'onr Excellency’s knowledge and res- 
pect for the traditions of tiic Indian Btates, and for the ] 'lodges given to the Blalcs 
—big and small— in successive authoritative proiionnccmcnts, gmiranteoing their in- 
ternal autonomy and integrity, wc take it as understood that Y"our Excellcm^y’s 
suggestion is intended to encourage cooperation, on a voluntary basis and to the 
extent that the Btates find it practicable, having due regard to local conditions, in 
certain services of administration, provided that the integrity and sovereignty of 
tlic Btates conc*crne<l is not impaired. In order to encourage cooperative grouping 
on the aforesaid basis, it is essential that the cominnation should be entirely volun- 
tary and not rigidly limited to the geograplii<*al boumlaries of a group, so that it 
may inspire mutual confidcu<*o and trust which alone can ensure smooth \vorking. 

“Your Excellency has also been plcasetl to emphasise the need for unity 
amongst our Order. Wc gratefully appreciate the 8iiu*erity of that advice and 
fully endrosc it ourselves. In this connection, it is a matter of |i;euuinc gratifica- 
tion that generally the Princes of India— big and small— stand umtc<l to-day behind 
the reorganisation proposals whiclx have boon adoj'tcd by this (Chamber and blessccl 
by Your Excellency. We feci confident that this step will help im to stand united 
as a team in the discharge of our obligations to the Crown, to India and to the 
Btates”. 

Review of Chamber’s Work 

The following is the statement presented by //. JY. the Choncellor reviewing 
the work done by the Chamber of Princes during the last two ycax*s 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses,— The duty of presenting this review of 
work since the last Chamber session should ordinarily have devolved on our 
late lamented and popular Chancellor, His Highness tlxo late Maharaja Saliib 
of Patiala, but his sad and premature demise dcpiived us of his charming and 
courageous leadership at a time when he was most needed. In February, 1931^ 
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lUs late lIid\noRA ctvlltsl ns to m\ informal mcotinji; of the Standing: Committee 
at Delhi, but at th(* last lumnont he was himself niiavoidably detained owinp; to 
indisposition and he <*h:u-^od mo to eonduot those meeting's on his behalf. Soon, 
thereafter, that j-reat and hislorie personality passtnl awav, and it loft mo no option 
but to v^arry on within my limitations, the duties of the Chauecilor. 

* reviewin. 12 : the work done since the last Chamber session, it is my 

painful duty to refer to the great loss which the Empire, India and the States 
have Kuirorod through the tragic, anil untimely demise of His Excellency the late 
Lord Brabournc. During the brief Period that he was the Viceroy and President 
of our Chamber, in Your Excoueney s absence on leave, he gave proof of his 
sympathy ami goodwill for the Slates. The Brabournc Stadium in Bombay will 
remain a fitting Iributc to his interest in sport in India ami for his many qualities 
and his <diarming personality he shall be remembered by his many friends in 
this (Country. Wo shall be grateful if Your Excciloiicy would be pleased to 
convey our ilcepest sym]uvthics t.o I-«a<ly Brabournc in her great loss. 

No formal session of the Chamber of Princes could be held in the year 
10J18. I have, therefore, to make a statement to-day regarding the work done 
during the liist. two years, namely for 1037 and 1938, 

The period under review was marked by spade woik by the various 

committees. The following Ooinmittccs met during the year 1037 and 1038 the 
Military Ollii'ors Committee, the Railway Exports Committee, the Htanding 
Committee of Ministi^rs, the Special CVnnnuttco of Ministers on the question of 
retrocession <d’ juvisiliction over niil\Nay lands, the Si^ecial Committee of Ministers 
on the ipicstiou of soHlcmeiit of boundary dispuios, the Reorganisation Committee, 
the thitiTia Cmnmittoe, the special t'oininittco of Ministers on the question of 
appointment of shares in the proceeds of the sun-luirge on petrol of Indian Btates, 
the Finam*e Comniitteo to delinc the tinancial powius of the C3iam‘ellor and the 
Htaiuling (^unnutteis the Bpi'cial C'ommitiee a]>poinled to senilinisc the linanmal 
]K>si{ion of the Chamber Fund and the Bpeeial t'ommitlee of Minihlers to examine 
the liuliun ^lotiu* V<*hieles (Ameniiment) Bill, 10, “>8. 

Tn these imu^tings, various matters of long-slanding imporlaniHi were examined 
and brought to a stage niNirer siBlemi'ut. Moreover, four informal nieetmjjs of 
the Btamling CinnmitUv were helil in February, November and Dcc.emlier 

of 10tJ8 and mic formal mceling of the Standing Committ<‘.o was also held in 
Det^embcr last. ^ , , , . , 

I shall n<nv re<’apilulute the progv<‘sa made during these two years with 
regaxil to certain important matterB : 

(a) The question of attachment; of British liaison ofUeers to Indian Suites 
forces units in the event of civil tlisturhanecB in the has been satisfactorily 

settled and the amendimmts ]>r<q»osed hy the Standing C’ommittec to the relevant 
mcmoramlum of the Covernment of India have been adopU*d. 

(h) The old pending question of the restrictions imposed by tlio (lovernment 
0 ! India on the ninnufueturc and export of salt by Durbars was also examined. 
Thie examination showed that no restruMions existed wUi(‘h >verc contrary to the 
Bthmlations of a treaty or agreianent with the (‘oncenuHl Hi ate, s and that most of 
the Btates had no grievance on the suhjeet. The question w'tis, therefore, dropped, 

(c) The question was also taken up, that whereas ath^sted copies of judicial 
documents granted by a court in British India were admitted in evidence in Btato 
coatta, attested copies grantc^d by Indlua Htates' courts were, not so ma^epted by 
courts in British Imlia, unless Uu^y were eounUtrsigned by the Folitieal OHicor 
concerned, notwithstanding the fact that the Indian Kvidenec A(^t had been 
a^pted by almost all the Htates. I'hc Political Secretary has inlimalcd that 
authorisation under Botdion 70 of the Indian Evidmiec At‘.t, wliieh had already 
been grantM in suitable eases woubl appear to meet the objwt in view. This 
informadon was ac<‘.ordingly ciJ’calariHml to all the Btates. , , , , , 

(d) The question ot riparian rights of Indian Btates, whu^li had been ponding 
settlement for a number of years, rc<,*etvcd further couHidoration. and it was deddea 
that as Section 130 to R14 of the C4ovenimcat of Imlia Act, 1035, <l(»aling cx<duaively 
with water disputes offered a reasonable compromise, it was not necosKary to 
proceed with the matter any further- This question was accordingly droj^j-jcd ^ 

(e) A safeishictory settlement was also reached over the question of oxtramtiou 
fo criminals between me Indian Stiit<» and Britifth India of whieli the details 

notified to the States through a circular on die subject issued in July, 1938* 

; to -The quwtion of appointment of tho^s^^ States in the pra- 

sm^charge on petrol was originally decided alter negotiations between 
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the Government of India and the Chamber of Princes. Complaints were, however, 
received from a large number of States, against the revised formula of distributions 
of surcharge among the Indian States, whose ]ietrol consumption dining the year 
was below one lakh gallons. The matter was carefully examined ami it appeared 
that certain difliculties suggested by the States concerned were really genuine 
and deserved to be removed. The matter was accordingly taken up at the last 
formal meeting of the Standing Committee, when the Political Se(*retary intimated 
that the suggestions made would be cxamineil with llie helj) of the Covernmeut 
of India Department concerned. Let us hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
difhculties of the States will bo found as early as possible. 

(g) The extiadition arrangements between the States and Burma, after its 
separation from India, were settled on the basis of status quo^ through an 
Order-in -Council under the Fugitive OiTcndcis Acts of Ibbl and 1015. 

(h) The question of the reorganisation of the Tiuliiui Slates Forces was 
thoroughly examined by a Committee of Mijust.ors under the resourceful chaii'maii- 
ship of Nawab Saniad Yar Jung, Army Sem‘otary to 11. E. 11. tlie Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. The report of tiiis Committ (‘0 was latiT considcied l>y 
the Standing Committee. In the meantime, the Chat held Commit tee enme to India 
to consider the Indian Defence Reorganisation Plan, and to investigate into the 
military and financial asi^ects of tlie problem of Indian Defence. 

Wc were invited to meet the Chatfichl Comniitloe in order to api»rise 
them of the general viewpoint of the vStates on matters witiiin the terms of rcfereiu'c 
of the Committee, The Standing Committee appointed a sub-<‘omniiUoe consisting 
of Their Highnesses of Bikaner, Patiala and myself to meet the Chatlicld Cbmmittcc. 
We met them in January last and frankly urged the v'^tatos’ point of view. The 
Chairman and members of the CommiUee seemed to np]>reciate fully tlie importance 
of the States in any scheme of Indian Defence and sympathetically listened to all 
we had to tell them. Let us hope that the rccommenuations of this Committoc will 
soon ho]:i> to place the defence services of India and the States on a proper footing. 

(i) A reservation was made in 1936, excluding the States from the internatio- 
nal obligations undertaken under the Slavery Convention. Kjiquiries made, from the 
States, however, went to show thali no slavery existed in Indian Htnics and tliat. the 
position in regard to forced labour did not compare unfavourably with that of 
British India. The reservation of 1920 was a(*cordingly eliminaied. 

(5) Uiie iiosition as regards retrocession of juiisiliction over railway lands 
together witli allied matters, was also ]mrsiied furtluT. i^onm of the pending ques- 
tions have satisfactorily licon settled and rdevant notificjuions and (‘iivulaVs have 
already been issued to the States. A fe\v important questions are still under active 
negotiations and it is hoped that they will, before long, be settled with duo regard 
to the reasonable viewpoint of the Ht ates. 

(k) The important question of the reorganisation of the Chamber of IMnccs 
so as to make it fully representative of the big and small t^tates was aho taken up ; 
and it is gratifying to note that the proposed 8(*lieme was avloptcd, without any 
dissentient, by a ven^ representative conference of Kulcrs and representatives of 
btates held in Bombay in November, 1938. 

I shall refer to tlie scheme in detail when the draft resolutions regarding the 
proi> 08 C(l reorganisation of the Ohamlier of Princes come up for cousivleration. 
r^t . Committee resolved to commemorate the eminent servh-eB of 

Tjieir late Highnesses the Maharaja bcindia of Gwalior and the Maharaja Jam Boiiib 
of Nawanagar, by }/utting up their portraits or busts in the hall of tlic Chamber of 
Princes. In this connection, Their Highnesses of Bachin, Mandi. Bilaspur and 
Dungarpur issued a joint appeal inviting a donation of Ps. 200 each from the 
members and reprcsenl,aiiyc members to meet tlic cost of tlicsc memorials. As 
expected, the response to this appeal has been very encouraging and within a couple 
of months, a sum of Rs. 9,2tX) has already been received from the various Btates. 
Wc arc graloful to Yoiir Excellenc^ for approving the proposal to set up busts of 
Jheir late Highnesses, which was our preference also, and we shall be further grate- 
ful II Your Excellency will be pleased to issue the necessary directions for the 
structural changes ncctessaiY for this imrimsc. I feel confident that the proposal will 
meet with unanimous approval. 

The proposed enlargement of the Chamber of Princes, through the inclusion of 
new members in their own right, who arc entitled to it on welT-dohned tests, has 
also r^hed ihe final stages of negotiations. In the review of work at the last 
Ohamber session by His Highness the then Ohancdlor it was pointed out with 
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to tliis question, that the Government of India ’W’crc awaiting unanimous 
expression of opinion from the rrineoa. Wo have fortunately siiceoeded in making 
recommendations at our Boml^ay Conference without any dissentients. 

We ho}tc and request that a sympathetic and satisfactory settlement of tliis 
long pending ]u*oblem may now be made as early as ]K)ssiblc. Last but not the 
least, this period has involval very heavy flow of correspondence, in which 
advice sought had to be given to various States on many pressing problems. 

This concludes the review of the main work done during those two years. The 
results achieved arc the fruits of joint effort on which I wish to offer my grateful 
thanks to Your Excellency as our President and to my colleagues of the Standing 
Committee, I am also obliged to my friend, the Hon. Sir Bertrand Glancy, his 
Joint Secretary and to his JL)e]')artmcnt for their valuable assistance and advice. 
Moreover, I wish to record my genuine appreciation of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers, of the various other Special Committees and of the Chancellor’s Sccrctai-y 
and his staff who have all made substantial contributions towards achieving these 
results. 


Joint Conference of Princes & Ministers 

The importance of the joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in 
r^ard to Federation and constitutional and other reforms in the States, was stress- 
ed by His Highness the Jam Saheh of Naivanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding at a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of certain 
Eulers and States’ Ministers at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the 10th. June 1939. 

The conference was atteiidccl by 50 Princes, about 50 representatives of States 
authorized to represent their Rulers and about ten other Ministers and secretaries. 
A message from His Exalted Highness the Nizam wishing success to the meeting 
was read at the conference. 

After His Higlmess the Chancellor had spoken, Their Highnesses of Bikaner. 
Dewas (Junior Branch), and Panna addressed the conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Mr, Madhav Rao of Mysore, Mr. Mdi of Rampiir and Mr. Zutshi of Rowa ex- 
pressed their views with regard to the general and political aspects of the revised 
draft of the Instrument of Acccession. 

In his speech His Highness the Chancellor said : “The rc])rcscntativc 
nature of our gathering* is a clear proof that >vc are fully alive to the im{)ort- 
ance of the issues which await our decision. We meet at a critical time. The main 
item for our consideration is the revised draft of the Instrument of Aciccssioa and 
connected papers. For years our representatives have collaborated with the rci>re- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government and of British India to evolve a satisfac- 
tory* scheme for an All-India Federation. Throughout those discussions we made 
it clear that our willingness to consider entering such a scheme would depend on 
the effective inclusion, in the final picture, of the essential safeguards and conditions 
which we have consistently urged. 

“The final picture of the federal scheme under the Government of India A(‘.t, 
1935 is now before us and within the next two months we arc called upon to signi- 
fy our willingness to accede or not to accede to Federation on the basis offered 
under the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession. The iniportance of our 
decision in this matter to the Slates, to India and to the Empire cannot be over- 
emphasized, and therefore any decision that we may reach here must be based on 
the fullest possible appreciation of our grave resiionsibiiity in the matter, 

“The examination of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers was in the first instance, referred to the llydari Committee, This 
committee included on it some of the most experienced and truslc<l Ministers of 
the States and it had the privilege of having a distinguished chairman in tliafc 
veteran statesman, the Bt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, whom I am glad to welcome 
here in our midst. I feci confident that you will all join me in expressing our 
grateful appreciation of the signal service which this committee has rendered to the 
States, to India and to the Empire by its constructive, courageous and far-sighted 
report on this very delicate question. 

“An important conference of Ministers met recently in Gwalior under the 
chairmanship of Sirdar 0. S. Angre to examine the revised draft instrument and 
they forwarded their report to me, as the Chancellor, for circulation to States so 
that it may be recognised that the Chamber is the tiibune of all States, big and 
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small, whatever their rc^i!;ions or views. The Gwalior Report has been a helpful 
contribution, for which bur ap]>reciation is due to the chairman and inombcrs of 
this conference. Tt is p:ratifyinji: to note that on the main issues involved, the 
Ilydari Committ,cc and the Gwalior Confcrcnco, shorn of the luidilinfi; of confusing; and 
changeable legal opinions, have independently reached almost identical conclusions. 

“You will be glad to learn tliat yesterday afternoon the Prinecs assembled in 
Bombay met among tlicmselves and came to the unanimous conclusion that they 
regard a generally agreed line of action amongst the States essential to the ctllcacy 
of any decision which may be reached by this 'conference. 

“It should be the endeavour of this conference to bring the States to a com- 
mon formula w’ith regard to their line of rejdy, so that the future policy 
assures the integrity of units, the unity of India and the ortlorcd ])rogrcss of the 
country as a self-governing and autonomous Dominion of the Riitisli Common wealth. 

“T w'Oiild be failing in my duty at this eiUiference, if 1 ilid not refer to certain 
important questions which arc of general intcicsts to the States. 9'hc first point to 
which I widk to refer is the question of internal rofoiins in the States. 

“It is gratifying to note that the Rulers and (<ovornments of various States 
have already anuoiinccd constructive refoims and programnus of hencfi<*ient activi- 
ties for their Stales, wdiilc in various other cases, the i>rotuwcd reforms are actively 
receiving the consuLwation of the States’ aulliorities eon(‘erned, with due regard to 
loc.al conditions and rcsouivcs. It is obvious that no genmno well-wisher of the 
Stales can reasonably advocate any oxatd pattern of constitutional or administrative 
reforms or a nnifoiin ]>a»*c of progress for one ami all the Sialcs. Ilie course of human 
events cannot, very well be shaped to an exact modfd of the articles manufactured 
in a factory. lean, however, state with confidence and authority that God willing, the 
Indian Rulers will not l^e found wanting in any rcavsonable and generous contribu- 
tion whioli they may be called upon to make towards the orderctl progress of the 
States, and of their motherland. 

“In this connexion, though the question of reforms wdthin individual States 
rests ])rimarily with the Rulers and Governments of the vSt-ales concerned, tlio 
Rulers in their meeting yesterday have unanimously desired to rccommciul to the 
individual States the desirability of testing their atlminiBlralions, where needed, 
with the following basic tests : — 

(A) lliat special efforts should be made to have (T) clear and codified laws 
ensuring a reign of law for the States; (II) judiciary propcily manned hy qualihed 
law graduates or by persons with re(‘Ogiiized judicial training and integrity : and 
(III) eiTicient and adequate police force Buper\isc<l by competent ollicors with etlec- 
tivc modern arms and equipment. 

(B) Tlmt, unless already done, there should be a clear demarcation between 
the ]>ersonal expenditure of the Ruler and the Stale expenditure, and the former 
should bo fixed on a reasonable basis as resolved by the Obamber of I’nuecs. 

(0) That five or ten years programme on a clear cut plan should ho prepared 
for the l)cneficont activities in the Stales, such as education, metlical relief, agricul- 
ture, health, road devolopmenl, et<*. 

(D) That the States Government should kco]) in close touch with the latest 
ameliorative legislation in British India and the Indian States, which may be 
sxiitablc to their local conditions, such as imiebteduess relief and give it prompt 
consideration. 

(E) That the advisability may be considered of issuing a standing order 
within our Btates to the (‘effect that any bonafidc complaint su'pporlcd on tiersanal 
knowledge by certain prcseribcnl number of disinterested local Stale subjects of 
good repute resident in tlic area concerned alleging corruption or undue harassment 
against any Blalo oflicial, shall be duly inquirm into. 

“Let it not be understood,^ however, tiuit I regard Uie criticisms generally level- 
led with regard to the aforesaid ])oinls, against the States atlministrations often 
without adequate enquiries as- justified. On the other hand, 1 emphatically support 
the remarks of Ilis Kxi^cilency the Viceroy in his opening address at the last 
Ohamber session to the cfflvt that it can not be denied ^thexe have been many eases in 
wli^ch the States have been subjected to attacks which w'erc ei^tircly unfounded’ 
NevcrjhclcRS, a Ruler, according to our traditions, is great not by what he gives. 
With due regard to tlxe genius of his people, and no false notion of prestige need 
dissuade us from removing the legitimate grievances of any of our people, and 
from making our fullest possible contribution to maintain the reign of law and 
ordered progress withm our States. 
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“rt mnM, however, l>e r<voi>-ni/Aul hy nil true friciuls of the States that there 
IS no e:roiit,H' iiupeilimeiit lo ^ooU (lovmuueut. and mjz:u of law in a State than 
tluMvoakoiuiio; of its RuUv’s authority ; and furthermore, that in tlie sphere of 
roforms, |>rud<‘iu'o and tarsmht often enjoin oven on rhe most enthusiastic and liberal 
admuusirator the duty of duo re^o:anl to loonl conditions and resources. 

‘'Your Hi;duu'sses and :;ontU*men, the orj^anizalion which deserves our* consi-- 
deration is ihiu. of subversive movemeats organized by a section of British Indians 
against eertain States. This reeent im fortunate and unwise tendency, if allowed to 
devt‘hip, must imwltahly result in engcudoring bitterness and hostility, and prove 
detrimental to the unity and ordered progress of India. I have no <lcsire to be 
involved in purely British Indui questions or controversies, but I feel that Mr 
(itandhds reeent statmnent rceommeuding suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
the States and the rc(*cnt. public iittcran(*cs of Sir Sikandar Ilyat Khan emphasizing’ 
the need of rospeeding the integrity of the States, arc stops in the right direction 
which, if acted upon in a genuine spirit, should assist in improving the relations of 
States and lUdiish India, which must ]>e the desire of every patriotic Indian. 

“In this connexion, the responsibility of the Paramount Power is particularly 
groat, and the eyes of the States, and of law-abiding sections of British India are 
critically set on Simla, to sec how far they would permit the territories of States, 
guaranteed undiw solemn pledges of the British Crown, to be invaded by subversive 
elements from British India.” 

^ lleferriug to the question of cooperative groipnng of States for certain adminis- 
trative jmrposcs, the dam Saheb after stating tliat the matter liad already been 
dis<*iisseil said, “.Vs the question is of an All-Tiidia iinportanco, the Standing Com- 
mittee of Princes liavo ap}hUu{(Hl a s]>ecial comiiuitet! of Rulers, witli majority of 
those su'imarily (*onc(‘rnrd witli this (picstlou, in ordi'u lo see how far the various 
proposals now mtulo arc recoiiciluldo with the sovereignty and the autonomy of the 
Stales coiu’crned in accord una' with the position lakiui up by the Princes in their 
reply to Ills Ex(‘ellcuv*y tue Viceroy’s opening address to the last C-luimbcv session.” 

KUROI.UTlONrt 

The Conference was held for three tlavs and concluded on the 12th. June after 
passing a resolution virtually rejecting the preseut. Federal sidienic as envisaged in the 
roviscnl draft Inatnimout of Ac<‘<‘Ssion, circ.ula<.ed among the Princes a fe\v months 
ago. The following tdm text of the resolution adopted by the Conference 

‘^Phe Conference of Ih'inces and Ministers assembled at Bombay, having 
considered the revised draft Instrument of Atteossiou and connected papers resolves 
that the terms, on tiro basis of which a<^ccssion is ofTored, arc fundament, ally 
unsatisfactory in the direcdous indicated in the report of the Jlydari Oommittee 
of Ministers and confirmed by tl e recommendations of the Gwalior Conference 
and are therefore iinacceptaido. 

“At the same time, the Conference records its belief that it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty's Government to close the door *on an All-India 
Federation.*” 

The Hydari Committee Report 

The Hydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay in April 1939 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State, came to 
the conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Ac(‘.cssiou wore unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of treaty rights, rights^ of internal administration and the 
economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications in the 
draft on these three points, 

The Committee in its report reiterated its conviction that ‘There is in fact no 
alternative ideal for India except that of an All-India Federation, provid^ it ensures 
all the essential safeguards advocated by the Committee and ohers efFectivc assurance 
of continued autonomy and int^rity of the States.” 

The report added : “The Committee comes to the unanimous conclusion tlxat 
the draft Instrument of Accession and other drafts circulated on the basis of which 
accession is offered are fundamentally unsatisfactory in the directions noted by it. 
The Committee ffnds it dithcult to believe that it is the intention either of His 
Majesty's Government or the Government of India to close the door on Federation. 
If the vital matters, to which the Oommittee has drawn attention, can be satisfac^- 
torily adjusted, the Committee is of the opinion that there would then exist a satis- 
factoiy basis on which accession could be concluded by individual States with due 
regard to the particular interests of each.” 
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Eeferring to the general clauses of the Instniincufc of Accession, the llydari 
Committee points out that while in the former (Iraft iiistruuK'nis, there was «a limi- 
tation on the exercise of the cxec.ulive authority of the Federation in the Stale, 
tliat limitation has^ now bcv'n omittoil in the reviseil drafts, d'lio Oonimittce mu- 
phasizes that the limitation referred to correctly stated the position hitherto under- 
stood by His Majesty’s (Toveniment and the States and that as a matter of form, 
it was correct and was based on a relevant section of the Cioveruinent of India 
Act, 1935. 

The Committee states that in the course of its discussions, it was pointed out 
that some States strongly lavoured the further inclusion in the instrument of 
the two clauses dealing with the scparalion of i>a amouiitcy from the Fcd(‘ral sphere 
and Vice veraa. 

With regard to the ipieslioii of defence, the Oommittoc is of the opinion that 
the position has not bct‘u made as (dear as it should have been in such a vihd 
matter. The Committee does not feel eiiliroly salisiied that tliis obliaalion of ihe 
crown to the States ami lelalionslup r(*garding paramouutcy Avill remain utcaireelcMl 
by accession without ai)pri)i*ri,ilc limiUition. 

Dealing with customs, the Committee considers that any limiiatiou on llio 
power to alter the oxistii'g rate caniu'Jt he accepted by the States eoneernod, wliile 
the amendments now ]>rotiost‘d are a reversal of })ast, ilocisions of a vital cluiraeter 
and had been proposed without giving the tStatos likely to be etici‘ted even an 
op[>ortunity of stating their objections thereto. 

As rcgtirds railways, the Committee states that dcs]>itc the im?>rovcmcnt eiroidcd 
in the present position through the provision of the itaihvay Trif>unal, the sugges- 
tion of uiiqualitiod acitession to that item in the Federal list goes far beyond any- 
thing which the States have ever contemplated. 

Under the item “Excise duties” the Committee stales that in the matter of 
finance, its views are well-known. It was pointed out that the date iLxed, namely March 
31, 1937, for deciding whether a State should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue must operate harshly upon its financial resources. That date should l)e the 
date of the inauguration of Federation and if and when the distribution of excise duty 
among the federating units takes place by federal legislation, the States eonc‘crnod 
shall not receive loss than what at the advent of B'edcration, they will be cntitleil to. 

The Committee considers that the proposed administration agreement falls 
far short of what jiad been contemplated throughout the discussione, The present 
draft docs not ensure that administration of federal laws will bo reserved to the 
States. 

The Committee views with great concern the proposed amimdmcnis to entries 
relating to customs and the proposal to insert a new action in the Covernmont of 
India Act. 

Kcfcriing to treaty righ a, the committee slates that at present a treaty right 
cannot bo extinguished by the unilateral action of one I'lirly. It locis that it will 
be a very serious i^hange in the status of treiity rigiits, if, through accession, they 
arc to be so extinguished, and the fact that the (Tovcrnor-Cenonil in ids iudivhlual 
judgment will determine whether it is proper in the circiimslaaces tiuit the Fctleral 
Legislature should be permitted to do so is not a suilicieut safcgiumL 

The Committee also feels that States which have important treaty rights, re- 
lating to matters to winch they luul been asked to nc»*o<le and not being rights whh^li 
they are prepared to waive on accession, migiit rmd great dilllcuity in acceding on 
the basis at present offered. The Ooiuniittco aiUieipatcs that in many cases it will 
not be found to be tlio^ intention of the (/rowu Jtepi’csoutalivc that treaty rights 
should be waived, and it ought not to bo dilU(udt to uoviseby umemliucnt, if neces- 
sary, of the provisions of the Act, at a moment when many ameudments* some of 
them of substance, are being introduced l)y JLlis Majesty’s CJovcrnmcnt, a suitable 
method of suitably safeguavuiug such rights. 
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• A Survey of Reforms in the States 

Follo\YiiK:? is a survey of tlio events in the Indinn States in the year 1038 issued 
by Di\ Patfahhi Sitarammjit-, rresuient of the All- India States’ People’s Oonfer- 
eiK ‘0 and mombers of the Working Oommittce of the Imliau National Congress 

The wide gulf that has for over a century separted the Indian States is being 
rapidly bridged up. It may not take long for the two ends to meet and the bridge 
declared open for tratlie. Then India shall have become one and indivisible. As 
the year 1038 closes, it is but meet that we should rapidly survey our achievements 
during the past twelve months notably during the past few weeks, during which 
the labours of the year have become single-pointed and begun to bear fruit. 

The Jammhch of Nawauagar has recently granted revenue relief to his sub- 
jects to the tunc of three lakhs and has made Nawanagar Municipality into a 
public body. It is stated that the popular discontent has not nevertheless subsided 
and that the agitation continues to be in existence in one form or other. 

In Dhrangadhra^ the State has declared the Municipality a pubic body. Yet 
wo are told that there is discontent amongst the pcoj^le on the ground that the 
body is not invested with all the powers due to it, lu the day-to-day woik. 

The movement in Rajkot stands as the most outstanding movement in the 
Biases in rofcnt years. For the intensity of feeling within the State as well as the 
extensive su}>port that tlio movement secured from outside, for the virtual identifica- 
tion of the Congress with the movement, for the orderliness and discipline with 
which the movcine.nt has been conducted based npon the twin nrincdplcs of Truth 
and Non-violence, for the efioetive support of Mahatma Ctandhi in bringing the 
movement to a close through the dynamlit leadership of Banlar Vallabhbhai, 'there 
is nothing to compare with the recent events in the Itajkot State. The Bajkot Btatc 
has a revenue of only six lakhs, while Bhavnagar’s revenue a]>proaches 3 crore, 
and that of Nawauagar’s ranges alioiit soveuty lakhs. Yet llajkot is made the 
hciwlfiaartcrs of the Kathiawar Btjites and thorciorc it leads them all. That is the 
reason the Itajkot movement has ])cen assigned the great importance which has been 
associated with it these Bcveral weeks. The eouatrj’s thanks are due to Bardar 
S/'allabhbhai Patel for this victory. 

A Conference of the peoples of the States of Outch, Uajpi[)la and Bhavnagar 
and Nawanagar is about to be held at mi early date and wc learn that the Nawab 
of Juna^adh seems to have conscuted to give to the people of his Stale a voice in 
the administration of the State. 

The Bajpipla Euler appears to be interested in rural uplift activities and has 
sent his Dewan to see for himself some of tiiem. lie has been pleased to recognise 
the Praja Seva Mandal and sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 2,UUU to the puldic 
library. His Highness is interesting himself in the Wardlui scheme of education 
and has announced that six State schools for boys and girls will be given over to 
the Seva jMandal for the proposed oxperimonl. 

The Rajkot struggle has influenced tlic PaHtana people, who^ hold the first 
session of the SttUo’s Peoples’ Conforcmjc on the Tth January, 1039, in the Palitana 
Diubor hall. Some revenue reforms seem to have been mtroduciHl by the Eaja 
Saheb in three Mahalas of his State and the rebate tiiat. has been given in laud 
revenue assessment in cash to all Mahalas in the Palitana, aggregate to one lakh of 
a total of 1,80,000 of rupees. 

In the small Slate of Hindol certain eoucessions have been granted by the 
Eaja Baheb in response to the petitions from the })cojtlc of the State abolishing 
bethi, basad, megan (forced gifts given at the time of royal ccronionies) and granting 
full civil liberties and facilities for the people of the State to get wood without 
extra tax from the forest for fuel and for biuUiiug purposes and for making agri- 
cultural implements. The Raja has announced the abolition of taxes on salt and 
kerosene. Besides the Eaja Saheb has consented to reconsider tlio various forest 
laws, and grazing fees, bethi and other taxes. 

The Mamdutg Durbar has announced responsible government for the people of 
the State. It was stated tlxat it was lire policy of tiie State to establish resjx)nsiblo 
government in the State for the benefit of the subjects and for the greater associa- 
^ tipn of the people, with the administration of the State. The announcement will 
soon be followM up by the formulation of a constitution for responsible govem- 
m^t and the appomtment of a popular Minister* 
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A STJIRVEY OF EEFOr.MS IN THE STATES 

Kolhapur is Ihc leading State in South ]\Iaharashira. When Kolliapnr moves, 
it may be exj^ectoil that the rest o£ the States of Southern ]\Iaharashtra ^^ill make a 
move. Some time a;^o a beuiiuiiini: was made in the direction o£ rc]>roscnt alive 
government by the introduction of local self-governing bodies and the grant of eight 
laklis of rupees lor the same. Kow the Prime Minister has bceii^ direeted to report 
upon the best manner in whiidi siuh addiiional associations of tire people of the 
State with its administration can i>e lirought about. To this end the hlaharaja has 
started a Legislative Assemiily vith lefoivnce to the entire priuci}'alily. ^ Tliere is no 
doubt that the reforms 'will not go beyond the I\Iinio-Morlcy reforms^ iudging from 
the character of the announceineut and the thecks and balances with which they 
have been hedged. 

The State Congress agitation has cropped up in Eajiumlgaon Slate in a vigo- 
rous form in the Central India. Peforc the Satyagraha was starlctl in right earnest, 
the Durbar has made an annonuccnicnt indicating its d(H*isiou to shut advisory 
councils for each of tlie seven purganas called Praja Sabhas with two-thirds nicinber- 
ship elected and the rest, lo in* nominated by the Durbar us ^\ell as the Ihosidcnt, 
This scheme of reforms is conshh'rcd by the people to }>o oxtiemcly iinsiitisfactory. 
The absence of a Centud Assembly based on elected lepicsenhitives of the subjects 
at the Ccntic is giound enough for a ccnnplaint liy the State Congress people to 
whom the scheme is obviously uiiaeeop table, and Llaliatnmji is being consulted by 
Mr. iUiikar on the suldeet. 

In Mcivar whicli is an ancient Btatc, the discontent of the pooplc has been 
iiitonsiriccl by the fact that the Government of India has trail sferrtHl a portion of 
the British Indian territory of Ajmcrc-Mcrwara in S)>itc of the o)>posiiiou of the 
inhabitants of the area couccriicd. The satyagraha campaign at Udaipur and Nabha- 
dwar covered nearly 111 prisoners. 

In the midst of this confusion and chaos throughout, it is ji^laddcning to note 
some cosmos is being evolved in the various Btates in India. The quiet ami 
unostentatious manner in which the itaja Babel) of Au/tdh has eclcbratc<l his seven- 
tieth birthday by announcing the conferment of responsible government upon his 
subjects comes us a great relief. 

While large Btates like Hyderabad, Udaipur, and Pxikaner have made themselves 
well known for the restriction of civil liberties which have been im|H)sed upon the 
people of the Biato, it is a matter for congratulation that the Holkar of Indore has, 
in response to the i)ublic. demand, admitted his subjects lo a greater measure of 
civil liberties, by removing the restrictions upon holding public meetings within 
the Indore municipal boundaries. 

Benares, it may be remembered, was only a zamindaii till 25 years ago when 
it was made a Btatc The report of the Committee appointed by the Slaharaja 
of Benares in March 1038 to investigate the (picstion of creating a Legislative 
Council for the State has been submitted to His Highness by the Chief 
Secretary of the State, The report is signed by four out of the live members. 
The remaining member, ]\Ir. iiarishaukar Dube, proposes to submit a se]>aratc 
report shortly. 

It is a matter for gratification that tlie State C’ongress of Travancore has 
withdrawn that portion of the memorandum relating to personal nuitlers and it is to 
be hoped that likewise it may suspend the civil diBohedien<‘.c movement in rcsjiousc 
to Mahatmaji’s directions. The whole burden of direction of the movonicnt in its 
further stages will then naturally fall on Mahatmuji himsdf. Judging from the 
events in Travancore, namely, the deputation of the Kairs for the reform of tlie 
voting system and reorganisation of the mtunigemcnt, as well as rcprt^sentaiioa of 
Dewasom, it looks as though the Btate is preparing itself for the inevitable next 
step in the polity of the Btatc. 

Finally, the Hyderabad State CongresB is to be congratulated on the prompt 
and decisive manner in which it has carried out the behests of Mahatnmji. There 
is a destiny that truly shapes our ends and Mahatmji stands at Bhegaon as the 
one advisor of the whole of India in matters not only relating to provinces but 
also to the States. He has been now drawn into the fray, for Mahatmaji is 
always the first person to recognise movements based upon self-help. Those who 
have been accustomed to his ways during the last 18 years in regard to political 
affairs of British India so called would find nothing strange in nis stopping the 
satyagraha movement in Hydei'abad, so far as it it is concerned with the political 
aspect of the matter. The affairs of Hyderabad have been unfortunately complica- 
ted by the incoming of the Hindu Oivu liberties^ Union on the one hand, which 
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niij^hfc ciisily ha\o tItop]'eJ iho prefix Jliiulu iind joined the movement for political 
reform aiul the Arya Samaj aetivitioa. The ialter body haB real grievances relating 
to rights of ^voi•Blll|) and cv)ng regal ions. But of all moments that it should have 
chosen tliis m,)ment for slaging its liattle can quly^ be regretted from this one 
stand-point, namely, that it lias come as a complication in the ])olitical movement 
which itself is being diihhciL as communal organisation. Its association with the 
satyagralia movement would not tnablc the latter movement to outlive the bad 
name that %vas given to it before it was hangoil. AVe are, however, glad to learn 
that the Aryan leaders are meeting CJaudhiji. Four hundred men have gone to jail 
under the banner of the Hyderabad State Congress clieerfully and wholcheartcdiy. 
The fact that tlie list of prisoners included the names of men like Sri Kashinath 
Rao Vaidya speaks volumes of the dignity and sense of responsibility which have 
been brought to bear upon the movement. For, it is well known that Kasinath- 
raoji was a member of the lyenger Committee on Reforms. The cessation of the 
movement in Uytlorabml is calculated to strengthen tlic political crop in that 
State, just as the transplantation of paddy Bccdiings would considerably help the 
yield of a bumper crop of paddy. 

Affairs in Kashmir have reached a lull but cannot continue so for long. 
Baroda is likely to be the storm centre ere long. Mysore is still in the throes of 
delivery and an ex]>cctant world is awaiting the new birth with bated breath. 
The States in the Punjab have gone through llie mill notably Kalsia. Patiala has 
come under a new regime and while broad visioned speeches are being delivered 
by the Ruler, we arc yet to hear of a tangible scliemc of political reform in this 
State. Bikaner continues to be as backw’ard as ever before. Alwar, Gwalior and 
Nabha are under British Administration and there is no excuse for these States 
lagging behind those subject to absolute and personal rule of a prince, Jeyporo 
has just emerged from an inlernecinc quaricl and must now turn its attention to 
the civic liberties and political lights of its own people. Jodhpur is under the 
Dewanship of Ool. Field and the extci*nmcnt orders against friends like Jainaiain 
Vyas have to be rcBcindcd. 

In tlio Punjab, Alulerkotla and Bhawalpur have seen their worst days and the 
Princes have to toe Hie line with their progressive compeers if the disturbances of 
two years ago have had any lesson for them. In tlio Bhulkan States of the 
Punjab, leaving alone Nabha and Patiala, there remains the third State of Kajnir- 
thala and the Maharaja has just announced his decision to ai>polnt without delay 
a Committee to report on the mistion of reconstituting the State Assembly establi- 
shed in 1016 but not summoned fox many years and it is gratifying to hear the 
Maharaja say Uiat alUiough his people have for long been accustomed to and 
remained contented with a benevolent personal form of government, yet modern 
political tendencies cannot be ignored. 

Cochin’s examulc of Diarchy has been followed by the enlightened Prince of 
Sangli who has evolved a fine scheme of partial responsibility in respect of which 
Sj. Shanker Rao Deo slates that though it involves Dianhy, yet the obnoxious 
features of dual rule of which the British arc one of the two parties may not be 
noticeable in a scheme worked out in a Btatc. 

A Communique has been issued by tlic Jodhpur State autlioritics introducing 
Village Panehayats and a Central Advisory Board and District Boards while in 
Jaipur the changes have not advanced any father. 

Even in Dhenkanal a constitution has been promiscil with effect from the 
next financial year. One does not know' what is brewing in Talchcr. 



The All-India States’ People’s Conference 

Annual Session — Ludhiana — 15th. & 16th. February 1939 

Presidential Address 

The compound of the Kundan Wood Factory was filled to capacity when 
the open session of the All-India Slates’ rcople’s CoiiferoiK'e commenced at Ludhiana 
on the 15 lh. February lOJiO. After tlie sinj;in}>: of the ‘Bandc Idataram’ son^ 
by a batch of girls, the address of the Gliairman of the JJet‘ 0 })tion Comniittoe 
was read. Thereafter, ]\Ir. Jinoaharlal Nehru, aHcendiiig the lostriim, ddivered 
his address extempore in Hindustani. Following is the full le\t ol Mr. Nehru’s 
address :~ 

Year after year this Conference of the people of the Indian Rtates has met 
in session and discussed the problems of the Rtates. Year af(er year it has raised 
its voice in (*.ondomnation of the autocrac-y and misrule, the corruption and the 
degradation that has prevailed in many of these Rtates. The labours of this 
Conference, and far more so of the National Congress have borne fruit, and to-day 
there is a mighty awakening among the people of the States. When in after 
years, the history of India comes to be written, the year 1938 will stand out as 
the year of this awakening. The historian of that distant future will not wonder 
at this awakening ; but he will marvel that the millions who inhabit the Indian 
States submitted tor generations to intolerable and aj^palling conditions, and that 
a system of government which had long vanished m other parts of the world still 
continued in India. 

The year 1938 has become history and wc stand on the threshold of 1939. 
The movement for freedom gathers pace and the whole of India looks with 
sympathy and understanding on this great struggle in the Stales. At this vital 
moment you have summoned me to tliis Conference and I have ghuUy come at 
your bidding. I come to you not only because I am intensely interested in the 
freedom of the people of the States, but as the bearer of the goodwill ol the rest 
of India and as a pledge of our solidarity. 

OONOKKSS UuSBANDIK(t Energy 

l\Iany people have, in past years, criticised the attitude of the National 
Congress towards the States and heated argument has taken place about intervention 
and non-intervention. That criticism an<l argument have perished with the yesterday 
that has gone and arc mcardnglcss lo-duy. Yet it is worthwhile to consider briefly 
the development of Congress policy in regard to the States. I have not always 
approved of all the expresHious of this policy or liked the cmpliasis on certain 
aspects of the problem. But I am convinced that this fundamental policy was 
correct one under the circumstances, and, indeed, subsequent events have juBtihed 
it com]»lctcly. A polhjy, aiming at vifal change or xevoiution, must keep in tou<*h 
with reality and the conditions that juHwaii. As these conditions clumgc, that 
|volicy changes. Brave words and gestures or strongly-w'Orded resolutions, out of 
touch with objective conditions do not bring about that pregnant atmosphere out 
of which revolutionary change is born Nor can that conaition he created artificially 
or mass movements launched niilcss tlie masses themselves arc ready and prcparca. 
The Congress realised this and knew of tlie unpreparedness of the people in the 
States ; it husbanded its energy in die strup^gle outside, well realising that this 
was the most effective method of influencing the States’ people and mafing them 
ready for their own struggle. 

No Qijestioh of Ixteryentioh 

The Haripura resolution w’as a landmark in the evolution of Congress policy 
and it enunciated this clear language- The integrity and unity of India was an 
essential part of the independence w'e worked for, and the same full measure of 
political, social and economic freedom was to come to the States as to the rest of 
India. There could be no compromise on this, and the Congi-ess declared afresh 
in favour of full Responsible Government and the guarantee of civil liberty in the 
States. Furthert it declared to be its right and privilege to work for the attainment 
Qf these objectives in the States. Ihei'e was no question of non-intcawention ; the 
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Con^^ress, as represent in:j, the will of the Tndiau })eople, recognises no bars wliich 
limit its freedom of activity in any matter portaininji; to India and her people. It 
is its rii;ht and privile{;c and its duty to intervene in any such matter whenever 
the interests of India demand it. Not to do so would be to deny its own function 
and to betray the cause wliich it seeks to represent. 

But it is for the ConjL!:rcss and the people of India to determine when and 
where they will intervene and what policy they must pursue, so that their 
mtcrvention mi^ht be etlecu\c and fniiiful of results. The limitation, if any is 
of its own making, or is causeil by external cirounislances which it is wi -e enough 
to rcv'Ognise. No outside aulhonty can limit tln^ function of the Congress, just 
as no power or authority can set bounds to the aspirations or advanccnieiit of the 
Indian people. 

'The Congress knew well that the backwardness of the States hindered our 
national progress and tliat there could be no freoiiom for India unless the States 
ceased to be what they were, dlie Congress was eager to biing about this essential 
and vital change, and yet it knew that the change could only come about from 
below, when the people of the States grew self-reliant and organised and capable 
of shouldering the burden of their struggle. It emphasised this. Not to have 
done ^ so would have boon to mislead and encourage vain delusion, and delay the 
building up in the States themselves of organisations which would represent the 
strength and will of the people. 

One Mighty Struggle 

The wisdom of the Congress stands amply justified to-day when we see 
the developments that have taken place since Haripura. All the States are astir 
and in many of them powerful mass movements arc functioning. The people of 
the States are ranidly coming iiiio line with the rest of India ; they are no longer 
a burden and a dead-weight keeping ns ba<‘,k. They arc setting the pace for India 
to-day and our national politics are domiiuitcd by their struggle. The time has 
come, therefore, for iho integration of these various struggles ‘I'u the States inter se 
and with the major strtigglo against British Imperialism. There are no longer 
many dift'eront struggles going on for independence ; there is only one mighty 
struggle for Indians frccilom. tliougli its aspects may vary and though its battle- 
grounds may be many. As Gandliiji has said, the struggle for liberty, whenever 
it takes place, is a struggle for all-Tiidia. 

It IB in the litneas of things that at this moment of vital crisis for the States, 
India’s loader, ever thinking of her freedom and jealous of her honour, shouhl step 
out and iu his ringing voice of old. that we remember so well, give faith and 
courage to our people- Gandhiji’s lead has finally settled all the old arguments 
that obscured the issue, and that issue stands out now clear and definite. 

Out op Date Bystem 

There are about six hundred Btates in India— big ones and small ones and 
tiny ones, which one cannot even pla(‘e on the map. They dillbr greatly among 
themselves and some have advanced iiulustriully and educationally, and some have 
had comjKjtent Rulers or Ministers. Ilie majority of them, liowcver, arc sinks of 
reaction and incompetence and iiurcHtrained autocratic ]>ower, sometimes 
exercised by vicious and degraded individuals, ihit wheUier tlie Ruler 
happens to be good or bad, or his Ministers comi)eteut or iuconipeteni, 
the evil lies in the system. This system has vanished from the rest of the 
world and, loft to itself, it wouhl have vanished from India also Jong 
ago. But iu spite of its manifest dt‘cay and stagnation, it lias liecn propjicd uj) 
and artificially maintainetl by British Imperialism* Offspring of tlio Ihitisli ])owor 
in India, suckled by Imperialism, for its own purp.oses, it has survived till to-day, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the world and changed it, empires have 
collapsed and crowds of J’rinccs and petty Rulers have faded aw'ay. That svstem 
has no inherent importance or strength, it is Uic strength of British Imperialism 
that counts.^ For us in India, that system has in reality been one of the faces 
of imperi^ism# Therefore, when conflict comes, w'o must recognise who our 
opponent is^ 

Those Treaties 

We are told now of the so-called independence of the State and of their 
treaties with the Paramount Power, which are sacrosanct and inviolable and a])par- 
entjy must go on for ever and ever. We have recently seen what happens to 
i^ta^mational treaties and the most sacrod of covenants when they do not suit the 
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purposes o£ imperialism. We have sccii there treaties torn up, friends and allies 
basely deserted and betrayed and the pledged word i)rokon by England and France. 
Democracy and freedom were the sulTorerB^ and so it did hot matter. But when 
rea<dion and autocrav'y and imperialism stand to lose, it docs matter, and treaties, 
however moth-eaten and liarmCiil to the people they miglit be, have to be preserved. 
It is a monstrous imposition to bo asked to put up with these treaties of a century 
and a quarter ago, in the making of which the people had no voice or say. It is 
fantastic to expect the pcot>le to' keep on their chains of slavery, imiiosed upon 
them by force and iraud, and to submit to a system which crushes tlie lifG-bloo<l 
out of them. We recognise no such treaties and we shall in no event aecei^t 
them. The only liniil autJiority and paramount power that we recognise is 
the will of the people, and the only thing ihat counts ultimately is the good of 
the people. 

lNDErE^ri)J5NCE OF STATES 

A new theory of the independence of the States has been advanced in rcc‘eut 
years, and it has been advanced by the very i'ower that holds them in an iron 
grip and kee]»s them in subjiVtion. Ntuthcr history nor constitutional law give 
any iustification for this, and if we examine tlie origins of these h>tates, most ' of 
their Rulers would be rodiuaHl to the status of fenilal haions. Rut wo need not 
trouble ourselves with legal research, as the practFe and fads are plain enough. 
This ]»ra<‘iu‘e has been lor tiie British I'ower to dominate these states t*om[detely 
and its slighcst gesture is a command to them, which they disobey at their peril. 
The rolituMil Department ot the (Tovernment of India pulls the strings and the 
pu]>pets dance to its tune; the local Reshlent is the master of the situation; and 
latterly the iiracticc has grown of British ollicials being imposctl as ^linisters of 
the Rulers of the States. If this is iudepondenec, then it will be interesting to 
learn how it ditlbrs from the most abject subjection, llierc is no independence in 
the l^taies, and there is going to bo none, lor it is hartliy }iossible geographically 
and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a united frtH) India, It is concei- 
vable and desirable in the case of the larger Bhitc for them to have a great deal of 
autonomy within the framework of an Indian Federation. But tlicy will have to 
remain integral parts of India ami the major mattei’S of common concern must 
be controlli*d by a democratic Federal Centre, intcinally. they will have ilesponsi- 
blc Government. 

Aundh Rxjper’s Example 

It is clear that the problem of the fc^tates would be easy of solution if the c.on- 
diet was confined to the poo'plo and the Ruler. iMany of the Rulers, left to them- 
selves, would ultimately line themselves with the people and if they hesitated to do 
so, the iircssnre from ))clow would s»x)n indm*e tJicm to change their mimls. Not to 
do so would imperil their position and the only allcrnative would be complete re- 
moval. The Congress and the various Braja ]Mauilals have so far niatio every effort 
to induce the Rulers to side with, their peoi>le and establish Rosponsiblo (tovern- 
ment. They must, realise that for them not to agree to do so will not stop the 
coming of freedom to their ]U'oplc ; their opposition will only place an insurmonnt- 
abhj barrier between them and tlicir people, and an arrangement between the two 
will then become excei‘dlngly dillDult. The map of tiio world has clmngcd many 
times during the last hundrctl years ; emi^ircs have ceased to ho and new countries 
have arisen. Even now, i>eforc our very eyes, we see this map ciianging. It re- 
quires no prophet to say with coiUidonoc that the Indian Htates system is doomed 
even as the British Empii\*, which lias so long protected it, is doomed. It is the path 
of prudence as well as of wisdom for the Rulers to lino themselves with their people and 
share with them in the new frocilom, and instcinl of being despotic ami disliked 
Rulers, with a precarious tenure, to be proud and equal citizens of a great common- 
wealth, A few of the Rulers of the fc^tates have realised this and have taken some 
steps in the right direcliou. One of them, the Raja of Aimdh, tlic Chief of a small 
State, has distinguished himself hy his wisdom in granting Itesponsiblo Government 
to his people, and in doing so with grace and good-will. 

iNTEttVENTlOH OF COKCIEKSS 

But, unhappily, most of them slick to Iheir old ways and show no signs of 
change. They demonstrate afresh the lesson of histoij that when a class has ful- 
ailed its purpose and the world has no need of it, it decays and loses wisdom and 
all capacity. It cannot atlajit itself to changing conditions. In a vain attempt to 
hold on to what is fading away, it loses even what little it mi^t have ret^ed> 
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Tlie British ruling classes have had a long and brilliant career and tliroiighout the 
Nineteenth Cuntury and after, they dominated the world. Yet to-day we see them 
nerveless, witless, ineaixiblo o£ consecutive thought or aclion, and in a frantic atteiui)t 
to hold on to some vested intciests, ruining their great position in the world and 
shattering tiie proud edifice of their Empire. It is even so witli classes that have 
fulfilled ' the.Ir function and outlined their utility. If the British ruling classes are 
Tnanifostly failing, in spite of their prestige and tradition and training, what shall 
we say of our Indian Ih-inccs, who for generations ]>ast have grown uj) in 
docadeiice and irresponsibility ? T'ho problems of Government require something 
more than a knowledge of how to manage polo-ponies, or recognise the breeds of 
dogs, or have the skill to kill large numbers of inoliensive animals. 

But even if the Rulers of the States were willing, Uieir willingness would 
not take them far. For the master of their immediate destiny is the agent ot 
the British Government and they dare not offend him. We nave seen in the case 
of Rajkot, how a Ruler, who was inclined to come to terms with his people was 
threatened with deposition, and how later he was made to break his words under 
pressure from British agents. Thus the conflict in the States is only incidentally 
with the Rulers. In ellect, it is with British Imperialism. That is the issue, clear 
and dolnite. And that is why the interference of the British Power in the States 
against the peoide has a special significance. We sec this on an increasing scale, 
not only by the Political Department of the Government of India and its many 
agents and Residents, but through its armed forces, as in Orissa. This interference 
in order to crusii the po])ular mo\omcut is no longer going to be tolerated by us. 
The National Coiigicss will certainly intervene with full vigour if the Government 
of India intervene to crush the people. Our methods aic dilTcrent ; they are 
peaceful, but tiiey have been shown in the past to be etiective. 

Gandhi’s Warning 

Gandhiji has repeatedly warned tlie British Government and its agents in 
India of the far-reaching coiiseciuonccs of this contlict. It is manifestly imposiblo 
for the conflict to be confined to particular States and for the Congress, at the 
same time, to carry on Provincial Administrations, involving a measure of co- 
o-peratiou with the British aiithodtioB. If tliero is this major con diet then its 
effects will spread to the remotest corners of India, and the question will no 
lougcr bo a limited one of this Slate or that, but of the complete elimination of 
Bntisli Power. 

CuOIOB BEPOEB TIIE PKOPLB 

Whali is the nature of the conflict to-day ? This must be clearly understood. 
It varies slightly from State to State, ])ut the demand everywhere is for full 
responsible government. Yet the conflict is not at i>rescnt to enforce that demand, 
bat to establish the right of organising ^Msople for that demand. When this right 
is denied and civil liberties arc crusiied, no w’uy is left open to the pcoi)lo to carry 
on what are (‘ailed <‘.oustitntional niothods of agitation. Thcir^ choiso then is either 
to submit and give up all political and even public activity, and to suffer a 
degradation on tiie spirit and a continuation of the tyranny that oppresses them, 
or to resort to direct aclion. Tliis direct action, according to our code, is 
perfectly peaceful Satyagralia and a refusal to submit to violence and evil, what- 
ever the consequences. Tlie immediate issue to-day is, tlius, one of civil liberties in 
most of the States, though tlie objective everywhere is responsible government. 
In Jaipur the issue is in a sense still more limited, for the State Government 
objects to the Praja Mandal organising famine relief. 

Members of the British Government, in justifying their international policy, 
tell us frequently of their love of peace and their horror of the methods of force 
and violence in the solution of international or national problems. In the 
name of peace and appeasement, they have helped and encouraged international 
blackmail and gangsterism of the worst type and done moral in j 1117 to democracy 
and freedom in Europe. By their policy they have enthroned the rule of unabashed 
-violence in Europe and been parties to the greatest tragedy of our time— the defeat 
of the Republic of Spain, whieh has fought so magnificently and so long against 
overwhelming odds. Yet these statesmen of Britain talk of the virtues of peaceful 
settlement and of the wickedness of force and violence. These pious sentiments are 
applied by them in Europe so that the forces of reaction and violence might have a 
free field and an ample opportunity to crush freedom* 
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Civil Liberties 

What do we sec in India and especially in the States? All attempts by us 
at peaceful propaganda, i>oaceful organisation, peaceful settlement are met by the 
brutal violence oL the State authorities, backed by the armed might and j’>olitical 
intiueiice of the Brit^h Bower. Thus, where changes arc sought, howsoever legitima- 
tely and peacefully, in the direction of democracy and fi'cedom, all such attempts 
must be put down ruthlessly and with violence. But where changes are desired by 
fascism and Imperialism in their own interests and in order to crush democracy 
ajid freedom, then violence and force are allowed full play, and the policy of peace 
IS only meant to obstruct and hinder those who want to preserve their liiierties. 
Does any one still hold that tyranny and autocracy and corrupt administration 
raust continue in the States? Does any one deny that all these must go and 
give place to free institutions? If so, how is this change to be brought about 
normally unless full op]>ortunities are given for peaceful organisation and the 
development of an intelligent and self-reliant public opinion? The full establish- 
ment of civil liberties is an essential preliminary to any progress, ft is an insult 
to India to ask her to tolerate in the States* ordinance rule and the suppression 
of organisations and the prevention of public gatherings and methods, usually 
associated with the gangster. Are the States to remain vast X'l'tsons, where the 
human spirit is sought to be extinguished and tiie resource of the people are 
to be used for the pageantry and luxury of courts, while the masses starve and 
remain illiterate and backward? Are the Middle Ages to continue in India under 
the protection of British Imperialism? 

Indian State’s Prorlems 

In an important State in Rajputana, even iyiiewriters are discouraged and 
there is an oidinancc dealing with them and requiring their registration. In 
Kashmir, a monstrous ordinance, framed on the lines of the ordinance promulgated 
for the Bunna reliellion some years ago, is the permanent law of the State. In the 
premier State of Hyderabad, (dvil liberty has long been non-existent and latterly 
accounts of brutal ill-treatment of ]>eaceful satyagraius have seen the light of day. 
The recent ex].)ulsion of liuudreds of students from the Osmania University for the 
offence of singing ‘‘Bando Mataram” privately is an astoumling instance of the reac- 
tionary mentality which prevails in the governing circles of Hyderabad. In Travan- 
core, the memory of the outrages of last summer is still fresh in our minds. But I 
do not wish to make a list of these States and their misdeeds, nor do I wish to 
discuss the problems of individual Htates. If I attempted to do so, this address of 
mine would never end. Here, where we meet, the Punjab States lie close to us and 
many of them have long had an unsavoury reputation. Their tale of misgovern meat, 
if we heard it fully, would hil our times. But, apart from tlie difficulties of time 
and space, I wouhl prefer that you (‘.oncentrated your attention on the wider problem 
which embraces all the vStates, which is in effect the Indian States problem, rather 
than lose ourselves in the maze of ea(*h separate ]>roblem. We must sec the wood 
and not get lost in the trees. We must realise, and we must make others realise, 
that it is no longer possible to deal piecemeal with this great problem, for the free- 
dom of India is one and indivisible. 

Rajkot and Jaipur 

But some States are in the forefront to-day in the struggle and they must be 
referred to. Borne are peculiarly situated and rc<juire consideration, liajkot and 
Jaipur occupy tlic stage to-day and both of them raise issues of all-India importance. 
Many of our comrades arc there engaged in the heat of the struggle, and have been 
unable to join us in this Oouference because of that more important engagement. 
Rajkot has many lessons to teach us. After some months of eontlict, it seemed that 
the people had won and we rejoiced. We saw how effectively the technique of our 
struggle and the peaceful and heroic attitude of the people brought success to us. But 
we had rejoiced too soon, and the ]>ligiited word of the Ruler was broken and the 
struggle had to begin afresh. All India knows how this happened ami how British 
authority by pressure and threats came in the way of a settlement. From this we 
learn that we must never be misled by temporary success, we can never be sure of 
the triumph of our cause, till achievement has come* Promises md assurances will 
not be kept, for the real power does not rest with those who make the promise. It 
rests with British Imperialism. In Jaipur there is an English official wno, though 
appointed Prime Minister by the Maharaja, is the real ruler of the State and rules 
on behalf of, and probably under the inatruetions of, the Political Department of 
56 
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the Govcmmoat of India. No one imai^ines that the youthful Maharaja has any 
important say in vital matters. No one supposes that the En;j;lisli Prime Minister 
could function as such for a day without the ji;ood\vill anti su])port of the Govern- 
ment of India. The srci,hteBt disapproval of his policy by the Political Department 
would result in the immediate clianyje of that policy or in his removal from his 
office. 

British Intervrntiojt m Orissa States 

In Orissa, the regrettable murder of the British Agent, Major Bazalgette, 
has led, as such acts, even when committed in a moment of folly always lead, 
to unfortunate consequences. The people of the Orissa States arc backward and 
have to suffer for their lack of mulorstanding of our basic princi])les. This act 
is a warning to us to conduct our movement in such a manner that the people 
realise its significance and adhere strictly to its ])olicy of non-violence. For them 
to forget this is to injure their own cause. The rcaidlvui of the British Power to 
the tragedy of Kanpur was significant. Armed forces were brought from distant 
parts of India and a large concentration of troo'ps in Orissa proidaimed the might 
of the Paramount Power. What were these troops supposed to do ? There was 
no rebellion, no violent aggression. The starving peasantry fled at their approach 
and the State of Kanpur became an uninhabited wilderness. It is said that some 
trouble was feared from the backward jungle tribes the Gonds. Was the British 
Army in such numbers required to face the bows and arrows of these poor 
backward countrymen of ours ? But the Gonds have done nothing and will not 
do anything aggressive unless they are goaded by intolerable misery. They have 
to be met gently and their grievances removed. But the way of imperialism is 
different. It was not the possibility of any act-ion by Gonds that brought the 
armed hosts to Orissa. The troops came (o overawe the ]'>casaiitry of the States 
and to strengthen the Kulers in opposing their demands. They were utilised to 
suppress the movement for freedom. This was an intervcniion of the most flagrant 
kina on behalf of the Paramount Power on the side of tyranny and corrupt 
administrations. Every one knows that some of the States in Orissa are the worst 
and most degraded of their kind in India, 

Quite apart from Kanpur and long before the murder of Major Bazalgotte. 
there, tyrannical administrations of Dhcnkanal and 'J''alc.hcr had ojiprcssed their 
people to such an extent that a groat exodus had taken pla(‘e from those States. 
From twenty to thirty thousand persons had crossed the boundaries of the States 
and entered the Ihrovincc of Orissa. A demand came from the Kulers for the 
extradition from the Province to the States of the leaders of this exodus, so that 
they might be made to suffer for their opposition to tlic State administration. This 
demand was support.ed by the British authority. It w^as a demand, wliich no 
Congress Ministry could agree to without losing honour and betraying our comrades 
in the States and being false to our principles. We do not wish to shield any 
one who is guilty. We are perfectly prepared for a full enquiry. But the enquiry 
that is needed is an enquiry into offences and maladministration and oppression 
of the Dhenkanal and Taloher State Govern men t.s. It is these State authorities 
that should be tried for the sorrow and misery that they have brought on their 
people. 

The Major States 

The Governments of the major States have been apt pupils in some ways 
of British Imperialism. Among other things they have learnt the art of utilising 
communal differences to chock j Popular movements, fn Travail core, a powerful 
people’s movement is opposed and sought to be iliscmlitcd on the pica that it is 
a communal movement, consisting mainly of Christians ; in Kashmir, tiie popular 
movement is called communal because it is largely Muslim in composition ; in 
Hyderabad, it is said to be communal because it is predominantly Hindu. The 
demands put forward on behalf of these several movements might be, as they 
indeed are, wholly national with no communal tinge or bias in them but some 
excuse has to be found to discredit and oppose them and the plea of communalism 
is a useful one. 

Hyderabad and Kashmir are the two premier States in In<lia and we might 
have hoped that they would set an example to the other States by introducting n*ee 
institutions and Kesponsible Government. Unhappily both are exceedingly back- 
ward, politically and socially. Hyderabad is a predominantly Hindu State with a 
Muslim ruling class ; Kashmir is predominantly a Muslim State with a Hindu 
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ruling' class. Both thus lUTseat the sumo <ype of problems aucl both have the same 
background of extreme ]'Overly amoiui; the masses, illiteracy, indiisirial backward- 
ness and undevclo]aHl resources. In painful contiast ^ith ibis ^oiuu'al ]'ov(*rly and 
wretehednesv'*, the Uuleis uf ))t>th are probably the two richest individuals in India. 
Kashmir is more advanced politically as it has a kind of Legislative Assem- 

bly, but this has little power, and the ouliirances that olitain there are monstrous 
in their severity. In Hyderabad, we have probably the lowest level of civil Ii])er1y 
in India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prohiliition of even <*ertain 
religious ceremonies. This low level in Hyderabad is not the reaction to any aggres- 
sive movement but has been for long the normal state of allairs. 

OlIAlUiK OF COMMUNALIWM 

It is distressing tliat in these two great States sindi conditions shouhl 

prevail. It was natural that in both of them jiopnlar movcmcnis slioiilcl 

grow un and spread ^ to the masses. This took place In Kashmir first ami later in 
Hyderabad. It was inevitable that sindi movements should allcid. the great majority 
of the population —tlie Muslims in Kashmir and the Hindus in H\derabad. if, 
under the circumstances, they showed a certain communal tinge to bciiin with, it 
was not surprising. Even so they did not cease to be i>opulur movements represent- 
ing the iirge of the masses amf their objective was a national one, which would 
bring reliel and jwogn'ss to all. To condemn them ns communal movements was 
to blind one-self deliberately to the facts, and for the minority groups in either 

State to lend colour to this eomlemnatiou was to injure tlieir own <‘nuae. Kor this 

meant that the minority \vas opposed to fnxHloni and progr(‘ss and (dung in to 
some petty spccdal privileges wdiicli it was tliought that the ]>rosent regime gave it. 

As a -matter of^ fact tlie two movements progressively developed on national 
lines, and in Kashmir, I am glad to say, a numher of wise and far-seeing Ifindus 
and Biklis threw their weight on the side of the popular movement and supported 
the ‘National Demand’ which asked for Responsible Government. I am sure that 
in Hyderabad many far-seeing Muslims will do like-wise, 'llio leaders of these 
movements in both the Btates realise the extreme importance of steering clear of 
copamunalism and have tried to do so. ITiey must not weabm at any moment in 
this, or else they will injure their cause. The minorities must also realise that it 
is inevitable that Resiionsible Government will come to the Btates, and froedom 
will bring rich gifts for them as much as for tlie others. To op])osc this struggle 
of the people or to be luissivc spectators in it is to prove unworthy of aiul false to 
the future that beckons to us all. Because Hyderabad and Kaslimir have esseniially 
the same problem, lliough it Ims a diffcicnt eompIf‘\ion in each, it should not be 
difficult to consider tlic two togetlicr and to oiler the stnno solution, in so far as 
minority rights arc concerned. That solution should bo in keeping with the broiul 
principles laid down by the Congress and must lit in with Responsible Cro^’ernnlelJt. 

IlypEUAnAD SATyA<iuAUA Suspension 

In Hyderabad a peculiar situation arose some time back which resulted in 
producing a certain confusiou in the public mind. The State Congress w^as deelare<l 
an illegal organisation although its activity was the ])erl‘ectly penc(*ful and constitu- 
tional one of enrolling members and strengthening its organisution. But the Slate 
has been nurtured in the traditions of the metliucval nge and oven this was objetded 
to and stopped. The Btatc Congress thereupon justifiably rofusiHl to agree to this 
ban and attcm})ted lo cany on their aidivitics. ‘i'liis involved pcai-cfnl Batyagrolia 
and hundreds suffiered under it. About the same time or a lililo later, a religious 
organisation and a commuiml organisation also startinl some kind of Hatyagraha. 
In the case of the religious organisation the reason was the liamung by Uxo Stato 
authorities of certain religious coremoiiics and forms of vvorship which are com- 
monly practised all over India. It is astonishing that the authorities should have 
taken this step, which strikes at the root of religious liberty in India and goes 
counter to the professed iiriiieiples of every one. It was natural that this should 
cause resentment. But it was unfortunate that Hatyagraha should have bectx start^ 
on this basis^ at that time. Tins confused the issue and gave an excuse to the 
State authoriiies to put the demand for political freedom in the background. After 
careful consideration of all the aspei^ts of the situation, the State Congress was ad- 
vis^ to suspend its Batyagraha so that the political issue might not be mixed up 
with communal and religious ones. The State Congress thereupon susjxended their 
satyagraha. In spite of this, the Hyderabad authorities had not the wisdom or 
the grace to release the BatyagreM prisoners or to remove thek extra-ordinary ban 
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on the organisation. Unfortunately the communal and religious Satyagralia was 
continued by the other organisations and the communal aspect of the question be- 
came intensified and conflicts took place in the distant parts of India. Those responsi- 
ble for it paid little heed to the consequence of their action, nor did they realise 
that a popular movement is an organic growth from below and cannot be artificially 
imposed from above. As a result of this, the political movement for freedom has 
received a setback and the communal issue dominates the scene. 

In Kashmir also, the civil disobedience campaign was suspended last year to 
give a chance to the State authorities to retrace their steps and remedy some of the 
evils they had done. But they lack wisdom and grace also and in spite of this 
suspension, hundreds of civil disobedience prisoners, including the leader of the 
movement, Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah, continued in prison, and the infamous 
ordinance known as Notification. 19-L, as well as the Seditious Meeting Act of 
1914, still functions. 

It is obvious that both in Kashmir and Hyderabad, existing conditions cannot 
be put up with and if the State authorities continue to act in the manner they 
have so far done, a resumption of civil disobedience will become inevitable. 

A Geeat Cause 

None of us wants conflict, but in this dissolving age conflict surrounds us at 
every step and the world rattles back to chaos and the rule of brutal violence. 
None of us wants this chaos in India, for that is no prelude to freedom. 
Yet while we recognise that our strength grows, the forces of disruption 
and disintegration, of communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and narrow- 
mindedness also grow. We have to remember that British Imperialism, though 
weakening at its centre, is still a formidable opponent, and freedom will have to he 
purchased by many a struggle. Neither we nor any one else in the world can view 
the future light-heartedly, for the present is full of soitow aiul disaster, and the 
immediate future of the world is wrapped in gloom. Yet m India there are gleams 
of hope though dark clouds assail us. And the brightest of these rays comes from 
the newly awakened people of the States. We, who presume to shoulder the burden 
of their struggle, have a heavy responsibility and it will require all our courage and 
our wisdom to discharge that faithfully. Strong language will not help us ; it is 
often a sign of weakness and a substitute for action. It is action that is demanded 
to-day, wise and effective action, which takes us speedily to our goal, controls the 
forces of disruption, and builds up^ the united India of our dreams. l*etty gains 
and advantages may lure us from time to time, but if they come in the way of tlie 
larger objective, they must be rejected and swept away. Jn the excitement oi the 
moment we may feel inclined to forget our principles ; if we surrender to this incli- 
nation, we do so at oui* peril Our cause is a great one, so must our means be 
above reproach. We play for high stakes, let us be worthy of them. Great causes 
and little men go ill together. 

Constituent Assembly of All-Inuia People 

The freedom of the people of the States is a big enough thing, yet it is part 
of the larger freedom of India, and till we gain that larger freedom, it is struggle 
for us. If the Federation is im})osed upon us, wc shall fight it and sweep it away. 
Wherever the British Power intervenes against the people in the Stales, we shall 
have to face it. The time approaches when the final solution has to come— a Cons- 
tituent Assembly of all the Indian people, framing the constitution of a free and 
democratic India. The States’ People's Conference has done good work in the past 
but this has been only a fraction of the work it might have douo. It must turn to 
Uie efiicient organisation of all its activities, so tliat it might become a clearing 
house for all that pertains to the States, and a source of help and inspiration to all 
our comrades in the struggle. It must help in building up Prnja Mandals or 
people’s organisations in the Stales. It must take care to steer clear of all commu- 
nalism, and it must, above all, remember, and make others remember, that non- 
Tiolence is the basis of this struggle, 

It is our great good fortune that in this struggle wc have the ba(»,king of the 
National Congi*es8 and the support of its loaders. Most cheering of all is the 
thought that we have Gandhiji to guide and inspire us. 

Resolntioxis--Second Bay— Ludhiana— 16th. February lOBd 

Bajkot, Jaipur and Kashmir figured prominently in to-day’s speeches at the 
open session of the Conference which, despite a persistent sanostorm, atti^acted a 
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larger gathering than yesterday. Most of the resolutions whidi emerged from tlie 
Subjects Committee '\\ere disposed of lo-day, leaving the Hyderabad resolution and 
another on civil liberties for to-morrow^s session. 

Prominent Icadeis were ]n*csent, including Dr. Kitclilow and several Punjab 
M. L. a’s, while among those who moved, and si)oke on important, resolutions were 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Chudgar, Dr. Lohia, Mr. Sirajul ilassan, Mr. 
Jailalji Kilam, and Mr. Saangdar Das. 

Messages, wishing the Conference success, were received from ]\Ir. Bh anker 
Eao Deo, Mr. Purshottamdas Taiidon, Mr. S. Satyamurthi, tlie lion. Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit and Brimati Kamaladevi. 

Apart from a dozen delegates from Hyderabad (Deccan) who were ])artlcii)aiing 
in the Btates' People^s Conference, other Muslim leaders from the same Btate who 
arrived in Ludhiana to participate in the ])roceedings as Hyderal)ad delegates were 
not allowed l)y the President to join the deliberations, as they were not bona fide 
delegates. He, however, permitted them to place their case before the Conference 
as independent members. To this, they declined to agree and withdrew. 

The Conference congratulated the people of Eajkot “on their struggle and con- 
demned the breach by the Thakore Saheb of his agreement with Sardar Vallahhi)hai 
Patel”. The conferen(*e wished success to the people of Ihijkot in their attempt 
to achieve Eesponsiblo C4overiiment in the State and condemned “the ninvarrautc{i 
interference by the Paramount Power in the internal afiairs of States” and warned 
the Paramount Power of “the grave consequences”. 

Two other resolutions, passed by the Conference, protested against the arrest 
of Maneklal Varma, Leader of the Praja Mandal in Deoli, by the Mewor police in 
the jurisdicton of Ajmer-Merwara, and against the ban placed on Beth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s ent^ into Jaipur and congi'atulated Beth Jamnalal Bajaj on his vindicutiou 
“of the civil liberties of the people of Jaipur”. 

The resolution on Ti’avancore affairs, as passed by the Working Committee at 
Delhi, was adopted without any change. 

Proposing the Kajkot resolution, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya drew attention to 
the significance of the Eajkot agitation, which was enhanced by the arrest of Brimati 
Kasturibai Gandhi, and declared tliat what was happening in Eajkot to-day would 
happen in some other Btate to-morrow. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Chudgar described the course of negotiations 
between Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sir Patrick Cadell and felt that the Para- 
mount Power was now measuring swords with the Congress indirectly through tlie 
Btates for testing its strength to reject the Federation. 

Dr. Lohia proposed the Jaipur resolution, which, in the modified form, protest- 
ed against the lines of administration in the Btates and llie ban on Beth Jamnalal 
Bajaps entry, appreciated the resolve of the Praja Mandal for conducting BatyagrMia 
till it obtained civil liberty. 

This resolution was adopted with one dissentient. 

The Conference adopted, all standing, a <‘.ondolcnco resolution on the death of 
various Btate workers, including Messrs. Mani Bhanker Trivedi, General Becretary 
of the All-India Btates* People’s Conference, IVlanihil Kothari, a idoncer worker, 
A. Y. Patwardhan, Provincial Bet^rclary for Maharashtra, and others. 

Mr. Sirajul Ilassan dealt with the various grievan(‘C8 of the Kashmir subje<*ts. 
Mr, Jailalji Khilarn, supporting tlie resolution on the subje(*t, cxi»lained the nation- 
al demands put forward by his Kational 3 ’arty to the (iovernment and urged the 
need for responsible Government to the Btata 

The Conference passed a resolution appreciating the ivolhical aw'akening in the 
various Btates all over India and the efibrts of ail i^ublic wxyrkei-s in tliose 
States to rouse in the masses a sense of their political ancT economic ri^ts, urged 
those workers to organise constructive work such as khadi, prohibition, communal 
unity and the establishment of mass contact 

By another resolution, the Conference congratulated the Eaja Saheb of Aundli, 
who recently had introduced Eeforms in hit State, and urged the other smaller 
States in the country to follow suit 

Resolutions— Third Day— Ludhiana— 17th, February 1939 

The opinion that the Satya^aha campaign in Hyderabad was inopportune was 
expressed at the Conference, wMch concluded to-oay after passing a number of 
resolutions relating to the various States, 
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The resolution on Hyderabad was adopted, incorporating Mr. Munshi Ahmed 
Din’s amendment, stating that the Conference was of tlie opitiion that the Satyagraha 
in Hyderabad, started with the object of getting religious disabilities removed, was 
inopportune as it tended to have communal repercussions and gave a pretext to the 
State to suppress the movement for Besponsible Government under cover of 
communalism. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulvi Mahomed Sayyed and Mr. Govind Eao 
described at length the state of affairs in the Hyderabad State and the efforts of the 
State Congress to bring about reforms in the State administration. 

Speakers from several States ventilated their grievances in the course of dis- 
cussion on the omnibus resolution, relating to the Punjab States. The resolution 
deplored the backward conditions prevailing in the Punjab States, condemned the 
“repression” there and^ the restrictions imposed on the people’s activities and appealed 
to the people to organise themselves for the vindication of their rights. The Con- 
ference further held that the personnel and terms of reference of the committees 
appointed by the States of Patiala and Kapurthala were unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate and urged that in order to make the reform schemes acceptable, they should 
be framed by comnodttees having adequate representation from the local Praja 
Mandals. 

Proposing the resolution on treaties, Mr, Chudgar quoted from a number of 
documents and said that they proved that some of them only provided for mutual 
consultation. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr, Jawaharlal Nehru announced the personnel 
of the Standing Committee and declared that, now that they had the Committee, 
they would be able to carry on their activities with added vigour. He appealed for 
financial assistance so as to make the organisation self-supporting. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

Twentysixth Session — Lahore— 2ncl. January 1939 

Presidential Address 

The twentysixth session of the Indian Science Gongi'ess met at Lahore 
on the 2nd. January 1939 under the presidentship o£ Dr. J. C, Ghosh of Dacca. 
In the course of his address, Prof. Ghosh said : 

‘‘Eleven years ago, Professor Simonsen was called to this office, and in the course 
of his address, he suggested that the chemists of India should study more intensively 
the wealth of natural materials that lay at their doors, and devote less time to 
the study of problems of only theoretical interest. In the decade that has passed 
since Professor Simonsen made this eloquent appeal, the organic chemists of India 
have made many important contributions to our knowledge in this field.” 

After referring to the work of Indian scientists in various branches of 
chemisti7. Prof. Ghosh proceeded 

“I must confess that the section of physics and mathematics has to its credit 
more far-reaching discoveries than the section of chemistry. I need only mention 
the Raman Effect, the Saha theory of thermal ionization in stellar systems and 
the Bose Statistics. I should like to stress here one great obstacle to progress, 
which the chemists of India have not yet been able to remove. Chemists are apt 
to describe themselves as the most paiiislakirig of all animals — not even the ass 
excepted. It is more true of their science than that of any other, that innumerable 
experiments must be performed, innumerable facts observed, catalogued, correlated 
and classified before an important generalization can be made or the structure of 
a new conception of the phenomenal world can bo raised. But life is short and 
science is long. Hence it is, that we find that outstanding discoveries in chemistry 
have in recent years been made in laboratories, whore inspiring leadership has 
been associatea with large-scale team work. The paper on the synthesis and 
constitution of vitamin 0 appeared from the Birmingham laboratories under the 
loint authorshit) of a team of seven workers. Such t.cam-work is, however, yet 
comparatively unknown in India. It is to be deplored that the idea of close 
co-ooeration among the scientific workers has not taken a firm root in the Indian 
soil ^ Is it due to the fact, that the traditional religious at.mosi)here of India 
teaches a child to be self-centred, to be complete within iiimsclf and to work out 
his own salvation, unaided and in isolation ? 

“Then c^ain, I am told, that a tradition has grown up in some institutions, 
that the senior member of the staff is given credit for senior authoj’ship in a 
loint publication, independent of any consideration of the share he may have 
in the planning and execution of the work. This, if true, is unfortunate, for 
the highest spirit of co-operation, loyalty and devotion can only be evoked in an 
atmosphere of impartial justice anci deepest sympathy and gwlwill. Notwithstanding 
these handicaps, there are pointers to the road of success. In the palmy days 
when Sir C, V. Raman was Professor in Calcutta one could easily feel that in 
his laboratory, the researcher had become forgetful of self and mindful only of 
the work ahead. One also notes with pleasure the observation of Sir John Russel 
that Professor Mukhcijec is fortunate in having secured the help of a band of 
skilled and devoted workers in his researches on soil colloids. Any casual reader 
of Indian publications in chemistry will not fail to see that work of considerable 
value has been done during the last decade. He will observe, however, that it is 
the individual enterprise in research, rather than a magnificent team work to solve 
a fundamental problem, which has been up till now, the keynote of our activities. 
But for greater efforts and higher achievements we should all endeavour to 
inaugurate an era of co-operation in all our endeavours. 

“Within the precincts of this university, it is not necessary that I should 
have to make a special pleading for the theses that scientific knowledge and 
industrial activities should be co-ordinated or that our academic laboratories should 
not be divorced from practical affairs. We have here a fioorishing Honours School 
of technical chemiatiy ; and the genius of Professor Bhatnagar has provided a 
bridge of communication between scientists and industrialists. Nowhere is the 
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beneficial cTocts of contact between universities ami industry better exemplified 
than in the programme of researches on oil technology, now carried out umler 
the supervision of Professor Uhatnagar, with the aid ot funds providtHl by alessis. 
Steel Piothers. In pre-war days, smdi close intinnu'y existed in (rcrmany alone 
with the result that she lapidly outstripped her rivals in industriiu enterprise. Init 
a new epoch of industrial researt^i in Europe and America has begun with the 
end of the Great War. Jjust year in the Presidential Adtlress of Lord Uutherfonl 
WG had a very clear exposition of the extensive activities of the Department ol 
Scientific and Industiial Itescaivh in Great Britain,^ lie stated^ with cvnlent 
satisfaction that this bold experiment in the co-o])crative organisation ol rosoarcji, 
which is unique in tlie world, had undoubtedly proved a great suci'Css. 

‘‘The Government of India have, in recent years, done a good deal in 
promoting researches relating to plant industries, 'fhe Roval Oomnussioii on 
Agriculture has ardently lookcil forward to n. state of anairs in which the 
universities will not only initiate agricultural research but will also undertake 
schemes of research, the importance of which is brought to their notice by the 
departments of agriculture. This end has been steadily kept in view by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Rcseandi. We have already rol erred to the 
researches of Professors Dhar and Mukherjee. With the aid oi funds ]>rovuled by 
this council, long-range schemes of research arc in progress in the slatistu^al 
laboratory of Professor JMahalauobis at Calcutta, in the chemical iaboratones at 
Dacca, and in the botanical laboratories of Agra, Madras and Benares. The 
cotton tec‘hnoiogical laboratory at Bombay, the Institute of Cotton Breeding at 
Indore, the Imperial Institute of Bugar Technology at Cawnporc, the canc breeding 
station at Coimbatore, the jute technological iaboratoiy at Calcutta and the 
agricultural research laboratory for jute at Dacca are notable examples of the 
solicitude of the Central Government for meeting the research rcfiuircments of 
valuable money crops. Researches on forest prodiuds have been organised xn 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun and the Lac Jicsearch Institute at Ranchx. 
The work that is being done in these institutions has gone far to refute the 
allegation that Indian chemists are doing little to help industry. Take, for instance, 
the lac industry. Researches are in progress under Dr. H. k. bon, relating*, (a) 
to better methods of washing stick-lac to produce ^ high grade seed-lac, (b) separatiou 
of pure lac resin from ordinary shellac, (c) bleaching of la(*, 01) recovery of refuse 
lac, an(l (e) production of moulded articles for electrical industry and houHchoul 
use. With synthetic resins, like bakolite, having entered the iichl, it is certain 
that severe competition is ahead. But now that science lias been baked to tins 
industry, we may ho[)C with greater conlidcuco, that the lac.^ industry of Oiiotu 
Nagpur will not meet with the same fate as the indigo cultivation of lUliar. 

“At Dehra Dun, the ‘Ascii’ process of Mr. .Kainesam which fixes arsenic and 
cop]>cr in wood througii the agency of chromium salts has given rise to a wood 
preservation industry. The researches of Dr. H. Krishna on Ephedra iiavc helped 
Baluchistan in organizing the trade in this drug. Of ]>articuhii\ interest is the 
work that is now being done there on vegetable talloNvs. The I'hysiciu and chemical 
properties of mowra tallow and sal butter have been studied, and they are 

recommended as admirably suited for yarn sizing. It is estimated that about 
400,000 maunds of those tallows can bo put in the market ; and owing to their 
cheaper cost of production, they arc exjiectctl to displace tuumal tallows for various 
industrial purposes. Nor should we forget to mention that researches conducted 
on proper utilization of such forest products as bamboo and grass, have resulted 
in the establishment of several paper factories ; and the time is not far otT when the 
country will be producing enough pulp from these raw materials to meet the 

overgrowing demand for i)apcr. Dr. Cliaudhury and co-workers at Dacca 
have made extensive studies on tlic properties of the^ jute fibiu They have 
found that colour can be improved considoriibly by the action of chlorine iieroxide, 
the tensile strength and resistance against rot by the action of formaldehyde, that 
jute nitrocellulose can be made as stable as cotton nitrocellulose, and that owing to 
its lower viscosity and high solubility, it w*ould bo more useful for the lacquer 
industry. It has been found that the jute plant docs not ret in tanks of galvanized 

iron, and Dr. Barkar, in his recent review of jute indust^ in India, has drawn 

pointed attention to this observation, as indicating the possibility of controlled ret- 
ting in central stations for the production of high grade fibres. 

“I have dwelt in some detail on these resmehes on money crops which have 
received generous assistance from public funds, in accordance with the recommend- 
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ation of the Af^ricultural Coinmiasion, with a view to bringing out in bolder relief 
the cold indlftbrence with which the iTcommeiulationB o£ the Indian Industrial 
Commission have been received by the Central (hwernmeut. Much was cxce})tcd of 
the policy laid down by the Government of India in 1015, under the stress of war, 
that India would consider herself entitled to demand the utmost help which 
her Government could afford to enable her to make her proper place in 
the world as a manufacturing country. But these lessons or the >var were 
soon forgotten, and all that has been achieved is the setting up of an 
Industrial Research Bureau, controlling wdth the aid of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, a small research laboratory attached to the Test House at Alipore. The 
report of this Bureau for 1037-38 is a miserable document compared with the 
conesponding report of the Imperial Council of AgricmUural Research. I should 
not be misunderstood. I have no complaint against the personnel, but only 
against the stepmotherly treatment meted out to industrial research in the 
country. 

“Nor should we forget that many great leaders of jnibllc opinion have been 
80 impressed by the evils of^ the modem capitalistic world that they have not 
hesitated to declare that the introduction into India of the scientific and technical 

methods of the west should be resisted ; that it is no business of government to 

subsidize higher scientific research; those who employ scientific men or exploit 
their researches should pay for their training and provide them with facilities for 
work. The forces of public opinion and of Government rarely join hands in this 

country, but men of science found to their dismay, that this miracle was going 

to hajjpen in this instance. It was feared tliat human society in India woiud in 
the end crystallize into a community of artisans and peasants. It is therefore with 
great relief and thanksgiving that we welcome the resolution passed at the con- 
ference of the provincial Ministers of Industries recently held at Delhi that the 
problems of poverty and unemployment, of national defence and economic regenera- 
tion in general, cannot be solved without industrhalization; and as a step to such 
industrialisation, a national planning committee should be sot u]) which will 
formulate comprehensive schemes for the development of industries in India. 

“As an indispensable adjunct to this planning commission there should be 
set up an All-India Council of Scientific and Industrial Research with functions 
and powers similar to those entrusted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Eeseaxch in Great Britain. In India, however, men ami things get, so easily and 
without questioning, under olficial control that it would bo apt to quote here 
the following observations of Lord Rutherford ‘In Great Britain the responsi- 
bility for planning the programme of research even when the cost is directly 

borne by the Government rests with research councils and committees who are 

not ^emselves State servants, but distinguished representatives of ))ure science 
and industry. It is to be hoped that if any comparable organization were set 
up in India, there will be a proper representation of scientific men from the univer- 
sities and also of the industries concerncd^ 

“Indeed for any one who has followed the recent hapi)cningfi in this world, 
with any attention, this industrial planning for India would seem to be long 

overdue. Now, more than ever, a planning on all fronts would seem an urgent 

and immediate necessity. The lesson of the crumbling empires, and the rapid 
rise of countries organized in deadly earnest is patent to all but the oblivious 
utopian. If an industrial and jwogressivo India a])pearctl a desirable necessity 
in 1915, how much more urgent and imperative would such a task of (‘onsolida- 
tion of her intellectual and material resources appear to all in 1938. But wo 
Orientals often forget realities, in our search for the ideal; ■with the furious 
tempo of development and consolidation all round, the least d(*lay, however, in 
this urgent task may prove fatal and irreparabhi in the end. Already wo are 
regrettably late in putting forth our best efforts in this direction,— hut now tliat 
events have rudely awakened us to the dangers tJiat our slackness exposes us to, 
we should try to make up for lost time by forced marches in tlie path of ])rogres8, 
and by a resolute determination to pool all our material and intellectual resources 
to solve our own problems. It is obvious that such a tremendous task cannot bo 
achieved by isolated efforts of industrialists, and by private enterprise. 9'hc utmost 
co-opnration of the individual with the States will be necessary if real success is 
to be achieved. 

“The stupendous task need not make us despair. The very creditable per- 
feimancea of her sons in the different spheres of scientific and intellectual activi^ 
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havG amply demonstrated that with proper guidance and plan. India is quite 
capable ot solving her own problems, and of maintaining her position and ideal 
with dignity and prestige. What is only wanted is })ra(lcnce and foresight, 
liberal statesmanship, resolute eo-operation and efficient leadership. 

“The universities of India liave a great responsibility to discharge at this 
juncture, If the process of industrialisation is going to be a forced march in 
this country it will not do for them to take uii an attitude of latsaez fatre,^ The 
forces of nature arc the enduring ^vealth of mankind, but for the solution of 
India’s economic problems and tlie prosperity of her 380 millions, it is necessary 
that brilliant young men should be trained up in ever-increasing numbers, who 
are capable of tapping these sources of wealth. The modern young student of 
science must realize that while fundamental theoretical work must continue to be 
the basis of all scientific advance, his siibjci'.t would lose niucdi of its importance, 
if this training did not fit him for tackling large-scale problems which arise in 
industries. Simultaneously with the development of industries, there^ arises in 
every country a great demand for a well-trained uersonnel to man these industries. 
Prof. Philips recently estimated that 12,000 graduates in chemistry^ arc employed 
in industrial pursuits in Englaml. Lord Eutherford even complained that the 
demand in England for well-trained researchers in physb^s liad outrun the supply. 
Dr. Hamor, assistant Director of the Mellon Institute for Industrial Ecscarch, lias 
estimated that in 1937, America spent about 100 million dollars in scientific and 
industrial research; and though the expenditure is high, the results have more 
than fulfilled expectations, even if for a time, some of them may be kept secret. 
Such a consummation may be long in coming to India, but every effort should 
be made to prepare the ground in advance. A very good example of what the 
Indian universities can do in this direction has been shown by Bombay, where 
under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Ghaiularvarkar and the able guidance of 
Dr. Forster, an Institute of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering has been 
established, which in equipment has few equals. Already successful students have 
so proved their worth, that, 1 am told, there is an advance booking from the 
millowneri for the products of this institution. 

*Tt is a welcome sign of the times that the Indian industrialists arc not all 
blind to the value of research as a means of improving production, and in conse- 
quence, of increasing the demand. The Tate Iron and 8teel Works have led the 
way by the foundation of a magnificent laboratory at Jamshedpur for the study of 
alloys of iron and steel. The Lala Hriram Trust contemplates establishing soon at 
Delhi an Institute on the model of the Mellon Institute of America. The Luxminara* 
yan Bequest at Nagpur may soon begin to yield the beneficial results which the 
donor so ardently cherishc<l. But when one recalls tliafc most of the industries in 
India are now sheltered by a tariff wall — call it ^ revenue tariff or protective 
tariff as you like,— and that a substantial part of the income of the Indian business 
magnates accrues to them because of this tariff one has a right to expect a much 
wider recognition on their ])art of the need for co-operation between science and 
industi-y, and a greater readiness to endow industrial research with a view to 
cheapening production. Such research is oouBidcred, in all enlightened countries, 
as an insurance against the dark days; and to-day when the world seems so 
much out of joint, the enlightened industrialists should do well to consider themse- 
lves only as servants of society— essentially moral hetugs whose main dividends are 
the benefits, which they confer by providing employment, and by manufacturing 
commodities essential for the national well-being. 

“But the world will not be sot right if this change in outlook wore confined 
to one class of men only. Every intelligent man and woman have now got to 
ponder dee]>ly over the problem that the scientific search for truth has not assured 
the advance of civilisation. Inveutions intended to relieve toil, and to control the 
forces of nature, which should have given to all a fuller and more satisfying life, 
have been prevented into forging instruments of destruction. The paradox ot 
poverty amidst plenty mocks us in the face. In one ■ part of the world wheat 
and cotton are being burnt and milk thrown into streams, while in another part 
half-naked people are starving. It is not difficult to get at the root of this evil. 
In respect of scientific knowledge and its applications to the problems of the life, 
each generation stands on the shoulders ox the preceding one, but in respect of 
social, cultural and spiritural qualities, no comparable development is notice- 
able— perhaps there has been a retrogression since the days of Asoka and 
Christ. Modern science has indeed become a menace to mvilisaUon, because 
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we have refused to work for social justu'C, because the interests of indivi- 
duals and communities have not been subordinated to those of the countiw, and 
because considerations of patriotism and the ])rcjudu*cs of race, creed and "colour, 
have been allowed to ovenide the wider considerations of humanit.y. Thereupon 
lies the tragedy of the modoru world— -the tragedy that we witness in the ilaming 
cities of Spain and Ohina, in the mountain homes of Abyssinia, and in the con- 
centrated hatred in the armed camps of Europe. 

‘‘It is nob enough that mankind should be provided with tools of progess. It 
is a much bigger task to iea(‘h them how to use these tools. ]\Icn of science can- 
not escape moral responsibility even for the evil fruits of their labours.^ The chaos 
of modern world is calling out to every man of goodwill and understanding to join in 
a educative effort, with a view to making the minds of men more flexible and 
adoptable, with a view to repaoving those narrow prejudices which are choking the 
paths of^ progress. These prejudices did not matter much in olden days, when com- 
munications were difficult—in fact, they were born because of such inaccessibility. 
But to-day when increasing rapidity of communications is causing the world to 
shrink with a disconcerting rapidity, these prejudices spell disaster for mankind. We, 
on this occasion, therefore welcome the efforts of the British Association and the 
American Association for the advancement of Science to mobilise the moral forces 
of the world for promoting better relations between men and nations, and we offer 
them our willing co-operation,’^ 


The Inter-Universities Conference 

4th. Quinquennial Session — Bombay — Isl, to 3rd. March 1939 

Inaugurating the 4th. Quinquennial session of the Inter-Universities Conference 
at Bombay on the tst March 1939 His Excellency Sir Roger Lzimley^ Governor 
of Bombay emphasised “the important and decisive part’^ which Indian Universities 
would have to play at this “most interesting and vital period of Indian history.” 

The rapid development of University education in India in the last quarter 
of a century, smd His Excellency, had created many problems and the -world-shak- 
ing events in the same period had made those problems more diflicult and comjdi- 
cated. There was, therefore, to-day greater need than ever for (dear thinking and 
for calm and cool courage in the direction of University iX)Iicy, if what was best 
in the public aspirations of the present age and of the coming generation was 
to be realised. 

Dealing with the function of the University, the Governor expressed the opinion 
that it should primarily be a school of character, from which benefits flowed freely 
to the community and to the world at large. Witli such a leavening of character, 
the knowledge and the learning which a University existed to disseminate, achieved 
their best and fullest purpose. “In these changing conditions”, continued Hig 
lExcellency, “let us be sure what a University should bo and for what it should 
exist. It must, I would say, remain a scat of learning and culture, a centre for 
co-ordinating knowledge and the results of learning in its broadest sense,” 

(Continuing, His Excellency said that the University was a bulwark that pre-. 
served what had been done and sought to adapt easily and without too much 
violence, what was most beneficial in the doctrines that came from the world of 
action, “The modem world, whether or not it escjapcs the more violent catastrophes, 
has to face continuously the no less formidable threat of the sjiccd and bustle and 
helplessness of life. All the more essential, therefore, to guard Universities as re- 
fugees of broad and independent thought”, His Excellency added. 

Bearing the above in mind, he would emphasise the dangers of parocihialism 
in any future University develo]>mont or the encouragement of purely local interest, 
where that was likely to interfere with a broader and more generous ideal of the 
cultural importance of scholarship and learning. The Governor reiterated his belief 
that the University must remain as it is in all fi'oe countries, the seat where free- 
dom of thought and freedom of ^cech were enthroned. 
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Concliuling, ITis Excellency referred to tlic rapid progrofis in ilio education o£ 
the masses which was likely to result from the policy now earnestly i)ursuc(l by 
many Provincial Crovenimcnls and thought that under these cir(Mimstnnces, a de- 
mand for the cheapening of University education and the closer association of the 
Universities with commercial and indiislrial world would arise, lie believed him- 
self that the University’s aim should be hrsfc and foremost, never to sacrifice 
scholarship to the exigencies of the (*ommcroial and indusirial world. “The need 
to preserve tlie standard ot University degrees and to increase the con taibii lion 
which the Universities can make to scientilic research and discovery seems to me, 
a consideration of the first importance.” 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions wore passed at the last day of the Conference, on the 3rd. 
March 1939. It was resolved that the medium of instruction at the ditlercnt stages of 
education upto and including the Degree course, as far as possible, he the mother- 
tongue of tne student : but where this was not possible, owing to the existence of 
dijBTerent mother-tongues in the same school or for other soci-ial reasons, the medium 
of instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language, Mhe litera- 
ture of the respective Indian languages should be sni alily enruhed. Instruction 
and work in all research institutions should be in English, cxccj^t where modern 
Indian languages had been used for a special purpose. 

Another resolution allowed special subjects of study suitable for women as an 
alternative at the Intermediate and Degree stages, provided they did not cover 
more than one-third of the course ; and that each University should have an ad- 
visory body for women’s education. 

Military science and training as optional subjects for the Degree course was 
thought desirable ; the conference requested the Government of India to provide 
greater facilities for such military training by oficring the services of Military 
Officers for the U. T. 0,, which should be extended to colleges and Universities. 

It was further resolved that B. Com. Degrees should be recognised as one of 
the qualifications for the B. L. and LL. B, course in Indian Universities as well 
as for L. B. T. or B. Ed. courses. 

It was recommended that political scionco should be given greater im])ortancc 
in the I. C. S. examination and should be given a place in competitive examina- 
tions for the Accountants, Police and Customs services. 

The conference considered tlic question of the parity of University examination 
to facilitate the migration of pupils from one University to another. It was 
resolved that, as the Wardha scheme had not so far taken a definite and final 
shape, it was not possible fo pronounce an opinion as to how it should be 
correlated to Univcisity courses of study. 

To make the technology courses a success, there should he planned schemes 
of economic development and the Universities should establish close contacts with 
the commercial and industrial organisations in this country. 

It was resolved that it be represented to the Government of India that 
recruitment to the Indian Medical Service should be only by competitive test and 
Indian Medical degrees should be given the same Btatus and recognition as degrees 
of British Universities. 


The S. I. Adult Education Conference 

Annual Session— Madras — 12th, lo 14th. January 1938 

The Welcoxno Address 

The South Indian Adult Education Conference commenced its session on the 
12th. January 1939 at tho University Examination Hall, Triplicanc, Madras. Mr. iV, 
Bajagopalan^ Deputy Mayor of the Madras Corporation, presided. 

Dewan Bahadur 8. E* Bungmadham^ Vice-Chancellor of the University, in 
welcoming the delegates on behalf of the University, said Adalt Education in 
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Western countries was largely concerned with the provision of educational 
facilities through extension ieoturcs an<l tutorial classes for literate adults who had 
not gone through a regular course of University study, in order to enable them to 
improve themselves either professionally or culturally. In India, however, whore 
over 90 per cent of the population was illiterate, the conception of adult education* 
must necessarily be wider and cover a more varied programme than that followed 
in the West. “My own view” Mr* Kunganatham saitl, “is that the liquidation of 
adrdt illiteracy should occupy a very prominent place in any programme of adult 
education in India. Literacy, it is true, is not cilucation, but it is a means to an 
evercontinuing process of sclf-education and would provide a sound foundation for 
the success of all our schemes of rural reconstruction. I was much impressed with 
the methods of teaching adult illiterates advocated by Dr. Laubach, who has achieved 
remarkable results in his literacy work in the Philipinnes. Some such simple and 
effective method of teaching adults to read and write has to be devised if we arc to 
achieve any large measure of success in the near future. Suc(‘,essful experiments 
have been made by some in regard to the teaching of Tamil* and I would appeal to 
teachers and others to carry on further research in this direction. But in addition 
to some easy method of teaching illiterates, the great need of the hour is a large 
body of voluntary helpers. The need for adult education has long existed in our 
country, but it is* only now that it is seen to constitute an urgent and pressing 
appeal. The next step is for groups of persons kindled by the desire for service, to 
respond to the call and embark on this great social effort”. 

“I would therefore urge the formation in our schools and colleges of Associa- 
tions of students and teachers who are imbued with the desire to undertake the 
work of adult literacy. In urban areas, the work could be started at once among 
labourers and industrial workers. Night schools or schools during the holidays may 
be started in which the members of the Association may undertake to teach adult 
illiterates. Short courses of lectures on subjects of general interest could also be 
given from time to time. 

“In rural areas, it would be necessary to arrange for excursions during holidays 
for establishing educational or social centres for the benefit of the villager. 

“Adult educational work in India, must necessarily be m any-skied, and in rural 
areas, particularly, it should embrace all aspects of the life and work of the villagers. 
It should offa' not only opportunities for general culture, but aim also at improving 
Sie practical efficiency of the villai;»e worker. There is need therefore for co-ordina- 
ting the work of all welfare associations and agencies which have for their object 
the uplift of the masses* In this great task of assisting in the spread of lit’cra(*,y 
among adults and in stimulating and oi^anising educational and social work for 
the benefit of the rural and urban masses, there is room for amateur efforts in social 
service as well as for work by trained experts. The University would be willing to 
oo-opei‘ate both with Government and with other voluntary organisaiioiis in this 
national effort to improve the well-being of the common man. It has already issued 
an app^ to the colleges to form social service leagues of teachers and students for 
the purpose of liquidating adult illiteracy in their immediate neighbourhood. It 
would be glad to institute vaoatiou lectures in approved adult literacy nictliods for 
the benefit of students and teachers. 

“It would also be prepared, in consultation with Government, to institute a course 
of social study and training for those who wish to equip themselves for welfare 
work among the masses. It would be willing, I am sure, to encourage schemes for 
the production of suitable literature for new literates and for the expansion of the 
library movement in imral areas. 

“This Conference will, I am glad to find, discuss many important aspects of 
the problem of adult education. In such a wide and many-sided movement as that 
of adult education, it is necessary that we should bo clear in regard to our aims, 
and the methods to be adopted to suit our varying pim^oses. It is also necessary to 
have suitable organisations for carrying out tho woi^ and a certain measure of 
financial support. But more important than all these is an ardent spirit of service 
in all those wno will engage in this great work. A real missionary zeal is necessary 
if the Adult Education movement is to spread and meet with a large measure of 
success. I hope our educated young men and women will respond to this call for 
national service. Mass education is the ipeatest and most urgent need in our coun- 
try to-day. Adult education is the chic! means by which wo can raise the social, 
moral and intellectual level of the masses, improve national efficiency and build up 
citizmshipk 1 may be permitted to point out to our young men that in rosixmdbg 
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to tMs call, the benefit will not all be on the side of their less fortunate brethren. 
No man can truly fuUil his citizenship without a knowledge of other men and 
their conditions gained by personal contacts with them. Adult Education work will 
bring them into such living contact with their under-privileged brethren, that tliey 
will gain in citizenship as much as they give in service "to otliers, I wish this 
Conference all success.” 


The Inaugural Address 

Dr. George 8. Arundalc, President of the Theosophical vSociety, in the course 
of his inaugural address, said that adult education was of the first importance to the 
progress of the country. One of the fundamentals of adult education was that they 
must go to the i)eoi)le and take them iu Uie conditions in which they lived and try 
to help to live liap]uer and more iirosperous lives. If this was done, it did not 
matter what kind of education they imparted from the standpoint of actual literacy. 
There was a feeling that the three IPs, reading, writing and arithmetic, were the 
essential ingredients of a real system of education. For his own ])art, he had not 
that tremendous faith in these, lie felt that the spirit of service was the first 
ingredient of a true national syst,cm of education. The inculcation of the spirit 
of simplicity in life was the second ingredient. If they could stimulate these two 
principles in their educational institutions, then the spirit of learning would come 
and the students would be able to do constructive work. 

Dr. Arundalc, })roceeding, said that he very much appreciated the remarks of 
the Vice-Chancellor that students of schools and colleges should be behind such 
work. ‘‘I feel,” he said, ‘Hhat in every school, part of the cuiTiculum should be to 
inculcate this spirit of service so that the students may loam to become good 
citizens and have a sense of responsibility to those round him. Whatever we do, we 
must do for service. 1 always feel irritated when some of our great educationists 
tell us that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of knowledge. I entirely deny 
that. I believe that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of sendee. Knowledge 

is only a means to an end and not an end in itself. I would like to see very 

much that the whole system was entirely remodelled, so that while from one point 
of view we may stress a happy and efficient individuality and from the other stress 
the urgent need of good citizenship. 

“It is a good thing to have schemes of education like the Wardha Scheme, 

but it is better thing”, Dr. Arundalc proceeded, “to have movements in 

education. I should like to see the Government not hesitate to do things that 
Governments generally do not do. I want the Government to lead move- 
ments of students and tcaclicrs and of those interested, to spread the know- 
ledge they have. I think, the hon. Mr. Verkey, our new Education Minister, 
might well become an apostle here in Madras of a groat movement to lift up the 
population to a higher status. The Govenimcnt should lead, and the Government 
should inspire. It is not enough for a Government to bo merely efficient, pass 
Atits and perform ordinary functions. We must strike out in this country a new 
spirit in Government, a spirit whei'cby every Minister is far less an official and far 
more a non-official and gatlier round him those who are substantially helping the 
}ieople to live more happily and lead more prosperous lives. Poor people must 
feel that we are thinking of them and that we are placing at ihdx disposal tiie 
knowledge that w'^e have. 

“I iiould like to have a national Students* Service Crops and to make that 
corps responsible for adult cducatiou throughout the province. It could be done. 
The question is whether we feel tliat it is resi>ectable for us to have enthusiasm to 
do it. People are afraid of enthusiasm, of emotions and of feelings. There is no 
education of emotions as far as I know at the present day in India. A movement 
like this really develops the emotions and feelings and enthusiasm. We can have 
heart to heart meetings with the masses,” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. AT. Bajagopalan tlien delivered his presidential address. He said that 
nearly 86 percent of the wpulation in India was illiterate. Tlie chief contributory 
cau^ was the failure to have an effective system of elementary education. ]^en 
the elementary education that was now given was not satisfactory as it was not 
carried to the end of the 8th standard. 

The problem of adult education was how to help the adult to get over his de- 
jection, and to create in him an interest in life. Next, there was ihe question of 
giving him such an education as would induce him to provide himself with the 
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amenties of life. In the programme that might be considered shoxdd be included 
the establialunent of adult classes on a nation-wide scale, the expansion of elemen- 
tary education up to the 8th standard, the training of what might be called an 
‘‘Aault Education Board’’ to co-ordinate work done in the province and the pro- 
vision of suitable text-books. , , , 

The President, proceeding, said that adult schools must be established all over 
the country and it should be the aim within their iulluence. The classes could be 
held in the evenings. Ee pleaded for special provision for the tardy or the defective 
adults. The question of accommodation was not a serious one. The existing school 
buildings could be utilised for teaching the adults. No serious objection would b« 
raised so long as it would not interfere with regular working of the schools. School 
buildings could also be used for meetings of the local improvement leagues, parents’ 
associations, civic welfare associations and debating societies. There should also be 
a movement to make these school buildings available as a social centre for the 
locality in which they were situated. The President said that local bodies and muni- 
cipalities could help a great deal in this work. They were agents of the State and 
they should devote considerable attention to this problem. 

In conclusion, the President said that though there wore many defects in the 
present-day education, they had made great strides. They had men and women at 
present able to tackle the problem of education, men and women who had special 
training and who could deal with it effectively. “The adult education movement 
needs Sie best machinery”, he said, “that can be found, the best tools that can be 
discovered— and the best tool that the world has ever yet produced is a specially 
trained human brain”. Mr. Rajagopalan hoped that as a result of the Conference, 
definite measures would be formulated for the early attainment of their ideal. 


Resolutions — Second Day — ^Madras— 14th. January 1939 


The Conference adopted several resolutions touching the work ahead. The 
Conference asked the Ooveruinent to “so amend the Madras Elementary Education 
Act as to bring within its ambit the education of illiterate adults” and to “so 
amend the Madras Factories Act as to make provision therein for imparting 
education to adults, the employer being called upon to bear his share of the 
expenditure”. The conference also asked the Government to direct their village and 
district officers to afford every facility in their power to those who were 
engaged in adult education work, and to authorise District Boards, municipalities 
and panchayats for the spread of adult education. . ^ , 

The Conference “issued a challenge to every literate man and woman m India 
to make two people literate in the great entcx*prise of making this great land fully 


By" other resolutions, the Conference asked local bodies to take suitable steps 
to further the cause of adult education both of men and women, and the libraries 
in the country “to" take up the removal of adult illiteracy as an intcsral part of 
tHflir activities”. It asked all library organisations, provincial and others, to collect 
proposals and send them to the Committee of tho South Indian Adult Education 
A,8Bociation. 

The Conference asked the I^Iayor of Madras “to call at an early date a con- 
ference of all organisations interested in social work and to take measures in con- 
sultation with them to start a literacy campaign in the City of Madras.” 

The Conferenoo “earnestly requested the Syndicates (of the UniverHities) to 
institute extension boards that will carry on research on tho best methods of 
spr^ing adult literacy, and produce suitable literature for adults, ‘to enlist volun- 
t^rs in every college for adult education sorvic.o during vacations, and to train 
literacy workers, by vacation and extension lectures, on the best methods of teach- 
ing illiterates to read’*, , , . , 

The Conference asked the (^vernment to “encourage tho production and pro- 
pagation of educational films especially in rural areas, by fixing a quota of educa- 
tional films in every exhibition”- 



The Madras Prov. Educational Conference 


Thirteenth Session — Madras — 8th# May 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The thitcenih session of the Madras Provincial Educational Conference commen- 
ced at IiJadras on the 8th May 19S9 under tlie presidency of Mr. F. P. Adiseshiah , who 
ill the couise of his address, said that as one ^ who^ has spent over 30 years in the 
profession it gave him great ioy to be in their midst. During^ tlie last 25 y^rs he 
had only handled college classes and as such he had not been iii direct touch with 
secondary and elementary education. But he was sure that they were^ all conncc.ted 
togctlier and formed parts of a unitary whole and men engaged in diireront grades 
of teaching ought to regard one another as colleagues in a common enterprise 
and in the building up a nation. , , ^ -j 

IteCerring to recent tendencies in the educational ouuook, the President said 
that Education had been a burning topic during the last two decades. In a 
sense it had always been a topic ot peieuiiial interest. But the tendoncy during 
tlie last 25 years had been to rc-tliink, restate, the implications of sound education, 
to examine, sift and analyse the system of education in all its various aspects 
and stages, and to recast, modify and adjust in such a way as to meet the social, 
economic, cultural and practical needs of the present time. Such a complex, 
harmonious, well-balanced system of education was not easy to achieve at one 
stroke. It must be evolved gradually in the light of experience at the result of 
patient thought and strenuous endeavour. That was exactly what had been going 
on for some years. All along there had been a sense of inadeq^uacy which led to 
such tremendous changes. Now the emphasis was placed more ^ on the pi*actical 
and human side. In short, education should he in close touch with the realiUcs of 
life and environment A great deal of constructive and critical thought had been 
bestowed upon the subject resulting in Ihe evolution of certain methods and scheme 
which might themselves could not be said to be final, 

**Thc most recent of such methods, the President said, is the Wardha scheme 
and it is an instance in point. It combines, it is claimcil, the salient fcaiures of 
the pevious systems in addition to being craft-ccntrcd, ^ and hence pre-eminently 
practical. The pros and cons have been critically examined, some extolling it as 
tlie most satisfactory scheme while others condemning it out-right Among those 
that sup])ort the scheme ardently is the hon. the Education Minister who has 
w*ritten an informing book about the scheme bringing out its merits. The author 
of the s(‘.hcme is the first citf/en of India, a ,sage^ and a saint who commands 
our unbounded reverence and admiration and it is quite j^ssible that our psycholo- 
gical attitude may unconsciously regard this product of his great mind as almost 
infallible. The scheme is still to be tried. Time and experience alone will show 
its real value in liquidating illiteracy and laying the foundation for the choice 
of a proper vocation for the pupils in after life. 

“Among other things underlying the conception of the scheme seems to 
be its aim to achieve economic efficiency of the future generations but the most 
recent criticism of the system is that it lays ovcr-emphasis on crafts and eliminates 
all cultural education. Further it is said that it neglects English entirely without 
which for a long time to come we can ill-afford to live nor carry on our business 
and m^otiations. Again too much time spent on crafts will result in pupils forgetting 
the three B's when they left the school. Moreover, psychologically it is regard^ 
as an unsound system, because intensive work at crafts at au early stage would 
have a deleterious effect on the mental training of the pupils. The result will ba 
it is fear^, that at the end of the seven years course the pupil would be stunted 
mentally and would be fit only to bo a wage slave. Thus, the children of the 
poorer classes would suffer and the richer classes would completely hold them 
xn their grip. These are some of the features that are supposed to vii^te the 
scheme completely. The picture is rather overdrawn. Without claiming infalability 
for the scheme it may be tried, and if the result proves unsatisfactory, it may be 
discarded. This criticism has, at the back of it, communal bias, and eommunalism 

58 
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should not be allowed to encroach upon educational sphere. In this sphere at 
least, we must be free from it. The two systians <*itcd above, and fairly scwutiuised 
distinctly mark recent tendencies in the educational oiilhH^k. 

‘"The question of re-organisation of toondary Education is on the aaivil. 
It is vei’y strongly urged in some quarters that there should be a radical change 
resulting in better co-ordination and less rigidity of examinations. The real defect 
is that Bie system has become out of date, and requires to bo adjusted and alterc<l 
in collaboration with educational experts.’’ 

On the subject of co-education, the President said : It has been carried on 
for more than thirty years in a very limited S(‘alc in the lower stages ; but recently, 
it has increased by leaps and bounds cs])cciaUy in the University classes. It 
augurs well for the nation that the women of the country are taking advantage 
of the Opportunities given to them and are endeavouring to measure xip to the 
standard of western women, Indian women should be increasingly educated not 
to compete with men, but to contribute their share to the advancement of the 
nation so that our counti^ may take her legitimate place as a free nation in the 
world. ^ Women have a very important part to play along with men in tlic social, 
economic and political life of the country. Moreover, an wlucatcd and cultured 
mother’s children have a distinct advantage in their upbringing. Women with a 
sound education are unquestionably a social and moral asset and a potent influence 
for good in the domestic life. Under the present circumstances girls may be 
educated side by side with boys until they reach ten years of age and in the 
college classes co-education may go on as at iwcscnt. 

Dealing with the question of relationship between the teacher and the pupils, 
Mr. Adiseshiah said : 

‘‘It has been said that the I’clationship nowadays between the teacher and 
the pupil is not what it was in the ^“ood old days. 'The tca(‘hcr is helpless when 
he is confronted with ])rcuchcs of disci])lino iind disorderly behaviour on the ]>art 
of the pupils. They say tliat it is all the manifehl-ation of the spirit of the limes 
and shoiild be dealt with tactfully and sympathetically. Wc have been reading 
recently in the newspapers about strikes, revolts against sc.hool authorities, picketing, 
Bt^ng walk-outs etc. Surely, sound judgment and critical thought, acquisition 
of solid knowledge, diligent application to studies cannot nourish in an atmosphere 
of tension and turmoil. No efforts on the part of the teacher will be adequate in 
putting down such indiscipline unless the parents co-operate. 'Ilie educated 
parents can render a valuable help in this matter. T'he i)upiis arc sometimes 
under unhealthy influences aiid .political exploitation of the studentry has been 
responsible in a great measure for this state of indiscipline. Immature minds 
easily fall victims to flattery and cajolery of the irresponsible politi(*ians. The 
teacher’s task becomes extremely diSicuIt in such a plight ; but ho must rise to 
the demand made on him by sut*h a situation and use his moral force or soul 
force in weaning the immature minds to the path of rectitude and dignifled 
behaviour. The capacity of the teacher to copii with such a disc^oncerting 
situation will be in proportion to the corifidcnco he is able to infuse in the 
pupils by his good work, e.xemplary conduct and the love and respect lie is 
able to command and the sympathy he shows to the aspirations of his 

pupils. Such a talented teacher is sure to earn the lasting gratitmlc of liis pupils 
and of the parents. This implies that such a teacher is a concrete cmliodimcnt of 
all that is lovely, comely and honourable.” 

University education, the President (*on(inucd, had undergone tremendous 
changes during the last 25 years both in the cunlcula of studies and extra-curricular 
activities. The opportunities affordwl to the students were as numerous as they wore 
valuable, in spite of the acute unemployment probhuu which had a dopressing effect 
on the students and chilled their enthusiasm. It was all very w^ell ttj> spoak of the 
necessity of pursuing knowledge for its own sake, for the sake of its intrinsic value ; 
plain living and high thinking was a sublime ideal, but they must fa<ro hard facta 
In this work-a-day world. Maxims, however elevating they might he. could not feed 
and (slothe them, and a solution must bo found. If it was conceded that in any 
waih educated man was more cfllcicnt than one who was less fortunate, 

more resourceful, more capable of adjusting himself to a given situation by dint ox 
his academic training, then certainly, a university man should be able to cope with 
tW realities of life and get on well ; but he must ))e given an opportunity and a 
start. In this connection we should say that the insistence on the practical 
liiaa st every stage of his education would become i>erfeotly rdevant 
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and imperative. One of tlie suggestions made to allay this grim spectre of unem- 
ployment was that instead of scrambling for Government posts, and be(‘oming dis- 
gruntled when unsuccessful, the varsity young men should enter into enterprises of 
various kinds, rural uplift work, etc., to keep them busy. It was a well known fa(*.t 
that the earning (‘apadty was rarely in proportion to the amount of knowledge or 
high degrees and titles, 

“It is a mockery to call u])on these ambitious young men, he went on to say, 
W’ho are at the threshold of life with rosy visions of their future to do honorary 
work or set them adrift on society to take their chance in such large numbers to 
shift for themselves. The University and the Government arc endeavonring to devise 
ways and means to help these young men. There are some private bodies who arc 
working towards the same object ; but nothing very substantial has been done till 
now, or rather their ellbrls have not touched even the fringe of the }U’oblem. The 
problem ought to be solved and the tense situation cased. The sooner it is done, 
the better. It should be taken up and tackled seriously by the Government, business 
firms and other private employing liodies.” 

Dealing with the condition of the teachers, ISlv. Adlseshiah said that the handi- 
caps under which they w’cro suffering must in season and out of season, be brought 
to the notice of the authorities. The Booth India Teachers’ Union had been 
engaging itself in examining such questions on the teachers’ security and tenure of 
ofiicc, ]>ay and ])ros]^ects and other kindred questions but nothing very aiq>rcciable 
had been done to improve their lot. There could be 3to two opinions on tlio fact 
that the Grant-in-Aid Code shonld be revised, tlic grant should be given more 
liberally, and cqniimient grant shoxild not for any reason he curtailed or stoppctl as 
it was suggested some months ago by the Premier, It might be true that in his 
days, they -were getting on fairly well without costly cqui]^mcnt. Now the clays 
w^erc different. These were tlic days of tremendous improvements in all directions. 
Education had become more realistic and knowledge was not built upon mere 
imagination. Gu the other hand, it was based upon the pu} til’s living contact with 
concrete ^ elements and environments, ifence, the necessity for fairly decent equip- 
ment vvhich ^ would be helpful in making the child’s education and experimentation 
of the scientists really concrete and convincing. The inclusion of experienced edu- 
cational exponents shonld be insisted on in the proposed advisory council when it 
was created and in the pre])aration of any scheme to modify the present system, and 
the educational policy and programme in general. 

In conclusion, the PreBulent said that he was sure that they were influenced by 
the sublime ideal of *Nuhk(ma karma unconsciously. He would appeal to thm to 
make it a conscious and explicit living principle, guiding, controlling and energising 
their life and work. 


The All-India Students’ Conference 

Fourth Session—CalcttUa— Ist. & 2nd. January 1939 

The Opening Address 

. The Fourth Session of the All-India Students’ Conference commenced in 
Calcutta on the 1st. January iaS9. Sj. Sarat Ghandra Boae^ leader of the Bengal 
Congress I’aity, in opening the Conference said 

*^1 haye summoned here to open this Conference. I do so with the 
greatest readiness and enthusiasm, but t am not ashamed to confess dxat I do it 
filing all. the time like the fifth wheel of a coach, whose utility is *‘nU” and decor- 
atiye value questionable. 

^In hxy young days and ev^ down to more recent times, one President and 
one Chairman of the Reception Committee were considered evils enough connected 
with a Conference. It was as much as one could do to rope in one lion to act as 
President. The hunt has certainly not become e^ier of late. Why then dupU^ 
cate your worries by adding a second figure-head ? It may be the introduction ^ 
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co-cducation has given you new powers of persuasion, which are particularly 
effective in extorting ‘‘chauth” from pcojdc who arc not given to frittering aw^ay 
their bank balances in the form of Bubscriptions. But in peace as in war, the defen- 
sive soon overtakes the offensive, so that in the end wc stand w'here we always did. 
In fact, from what I have seen and heard, it seems in the rrcsident-hiint, the 
experiences of my young comrades who have organised this Conference have not been 
less exasperating than they wci’e expected to- be. Therefore, my advice to you is 

Always shun and shed unnecessary appendages. Be simple, be sim])lcr, and 
be more simple still. Missing and hitting a senes of disillusioned oldish celebrities 
and pseudo-celebrities is not as exhilarating a game as missing and hitting cricket, 
football, and tennis balls. Leave old men to tiicir unimaginative ways. Act up to 
the secret conviction of youth that they are a lot of useless fogeys. I know what 
your candid views are. You say among yourselves tliat their insides are always as 
bald as their pates sometimes are. Bo, do not pretend to seek inspiration from 
^em, but x>urBue your ovm headlong course. If that leads you to wisdom so much 
the better ; if that leads you to mistakes even that is not as bad as it might seem ; 
but do not, if you prize the spring-time of your life, •stand waiting for limping 
mentor^ which would have your sparkle ana fire “sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought”. 

“I find I am lapsing into the incorrigible weakness of age, which is to preach 
at youth. Before coming down to this Conference, I had decided that I should 
leave this as the sole privilege of your distinguished President. But it is difficult 
for a man of my age to see so many young faces before him and check the flow 
of didacticism. A wise, if cynical, sphoiist has said that men give nothing more 
liberally than advice. This is truer still of the relations between old and young 
people ; for, there is nothing old men desire more ardently than that the coming 
generation should be made in their own image. Youth, ^ on the contrary, would 
not be youth if it did not rise as one man against this imposition. So the sons 
rub the fathers against the grain and do things which set the latter's teeth on 
edge. On a winter morning they sleep under the coverlid when tlie senior rush 
to the “Maidan” in virtuous and voluntary search, as they pretend, of physical 
fitness but in reality goaded by the tortures of insomnia. They romp and rush 
without fear for their hearts and blood-vessels. They smile at and are smiled at 
by young beauties with as little danger to their heart and blood-vessels in the 
figurative sense. All this sets up a tension— a real tension, invisible and uncon- 
fessed though it might be-^etween x age and youth. I believe there are 
mauy fiery communists among my young friends here. Have they ever 
given thought to this aspect of the inevitable class-struggle ? On the assum]->tiou 
Shat they have, I would humbly inquire how th^ propose to go about to create 
a class-less society in this respect. Perhaps I could help them witli a Bnggestion, 
As a lawyer believing in precedents, I would put before tliem the example of 
certain primitive tribes whose young men spear their parents to death as soon 
as they have reached man's estate I 

*^My young communist friends are firm believers in a drastic resolution of 
the class-struggle. So the idea of putting an end to the eternal ‘dialectic' between 
youth and age in this manner might not be unwelcome to them ; on the contrary, 
if we are to bSieve Plato, Democracy proceeds on a subtler plan. It demoralises 
the old men. Let me quote the actual words of the great philosopher. As a 
consequence of democratic liberty, Plato says, ‘die father accustoms Jiimself to 
become like his child and to fear his sons, and the son in his desire for freedom 
becomes like his father and has no fear or reverence for his parent... .The School- 
master fears and flatters his pupils, and the pupils despise both their schoolmasters 
and their tutors. And altogether, the young act like their seniors and compete 
with them in speech and in action ; while the old men condescend to the young 
and become triumps of va*satility and wit, imitating their juniors in order to 
avoid the appearance of being sour or dcsi)otic.' You thus have two alternative 
methods of dealing with your elders— the communistic and the democratic. 
Which of them you will choose will dejiend entirely on whether you have faith 
or have no faith in the principle of *‘Ahimsa.” As for us, the choice will make 
no difference whatever in substance. Either wo are put up against the wall and 
face the firing squad, or we march chained to the wheels of your triumphal chariot 

‘‘But is there really no third way— which is neither destruction nor corruption— 
for ^nciling not only the antithesis between youth and age but every siwies 
of difference in outlook t The modem world has come dangerously neat to believing 
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tliat there is not. Servitude and intolerance are spreading; at an appalling; rate 
among us. Europe which from the end of the ISth. Century made a goddess of 
liberty, is recanting her faith. How far this recantation has gone will become 
disconcertingly plain if we take the example not of Germany or Italy where free 
institutioiis had never taken deep root, but of England herself, whose boast used 
to be that she was the ‘Mother of Parliaments.' I have been looking through a 
recently published book, written by an Englishman, whose theme is tliat 
Parliamentary Democracy must bo thrown overboard in order to enable Great 
Britain to live in peace with the totalitarian regimes. ‘‘Attachment to Parliamentary 

Democracy,” this writer says, “ threatens us with economic disaster and 

prevents our sound defence against military defeat and destruction. If wo are to 
avoid these dooms the system must either be drastically amended or completely 
abandoned in fpour of some other system.” 

^ “Wero^ this the view of a solitary crank, there would have been little cause for 
anxiety in its expression. The most significant fact about such ideas, is, however, 
that they are gaining in strength among a very influential section of the people of 
England. Many Englishmen are inclining to the opinion that Democracy will always be 
behind ‘Dictatorship' in respect of progress and that, therefore, it had better go. 
Among those who have sympathy for such views arc included men who control 
some of the great newspapers of Great Britain. The i^rescnt Prime Minister of 
England and some at least of his colleagues are also perhaps of the same way of 
thinking. 

“Yet what strikes me as the queerest part of this business is not the admira- 
tion of the unconscious Fascists for the^ proclaimed ones, but the inability of those 
who dislike Fascist tyranny most to think of a more effective means of counteract- 
ing it than the adoption of a different kind of regimentation. This, to my mind, is a 
grievous^ error of method, for if history teaches us anything it teaches us that really 
progressive ideas stand in no need of the compulsion of force. Take the case of 
Christianitv for example. It made its way into the world by sheer moral attrac- 
tiveness. So will, in my belief, all ideas which contain the seed of future develop- 
ment and ^ are based on the innate creativenesss of man. Self-propagation is the 
law of their being and becoming. They will certainly need organisation and dis- 
cipline— and organisation and discipline of a higher order than can ])c conceived of 
the martinets of collective goose-step— but they will not require bloodshed, nor be 
'suppressed by bloodshed. 

“To my thinking, Socialism or Communism or whatever you may call it— the 
label is of little significance as long as we arc agreed a])out the substance of the 
thing— is such an idea, Its fundamental note is love and not, as has many times 
been asserted, hatred. The ceaseless insistence on class-war does, however, tend to 
throw the sunnier, the more altruistic, and the more messianic aspect of socialism 
soijiewhat into the shade. This has undoubtedly lessened the moral appeal of 
Botualisnx for men and nations^ who by tradition and temperament are not drawn 
to the idea of intolerant conflict. On a recent occasion, I tried to bring out this 
idea and, while declaring myself a socialist, voiced my dis-inclination for class-conflict. 
This has naturally provoked criticism. The orthodox Communist would no more 
hear of the disentangling of his creed from tlio idea of class-war than the orthdox 
geometricians would hear of squaring the circle. But this, I submit, is love of 
dogma, not of truth. I cannot understand why Marxists of all people should object to 
any m^ification and adaptation of their master’s doctrine, when he himself had said 
that changes in human thought were determined by the material conditions of life 
taken as a whole. This sound doctrine, I presume, entitles us to reshape Socialist 
doctnne xn conformity with the conditions in which it is to be applied. Marx took 
a simito line with his master Hegel’s doctrine and re-orientea it in a manner 
which the latter would have been the first to repudiate. Yet Marx is no less of a 
Hegelian for that. 

/I enter this plea for greater openness of mind and fredoom from dogmatism 
not m respect of Socialism alone but for the whole circle of human thought. We 
not forget that political freedom, with all its urgency for us, is only a part 
ox xreedOim It must be, completed as well as made possible by freedom in other 
spheres. I ^nsider the maintenance of intellectual freedom— freedom of thefught— to 
be one of the highest duties of youth. In the modern world, intellectual freedom is 
thr^tened, bom externally and internally. Authoritarianism is attacking it from 
inside, the second danger is not a whit less serious than the first. Ilie age 

live m is often called the machine-age. I think it can with as much propriety^ 
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called tlie “age of slogans.” Their deadly blight is si^reading like locusts lo destroy 
the hard-earned intellectual harvest of mankiiub Under their hypnotic sway we 
are very near forgetting that Truth has to be upheld and discovered afresh by every 
age if the fountain-head of human endeavour is not to run dry. It should be the 
mission of youth to free us from tins bondage. They must liberate Truth from 
the many shackles of self-interest, obscuratitism, and nicutal inertia. 

“My call is then for freedom frecd<»m, no less in the things of the mind 
than in the social and politi(‘al order. But in order to give freedom its chance, 
it must have its necessary eom^dement— discipline. By discipliuc I do not mean 
discipline induced by csternal power, which is best exemplified by the regimentation 
prevalent in the totalitarian states. This kind of discipline and this use of ]>ower 
has been brilliantly analysed by Bertrand Russell in his new book on “Power,” 
from which I would read out to you the following passage 

“These forms of power arc most nakedly and simply displayed in our dealings 
with animals, where disguises and pretences are not thought necessary. Wlien 
a pig with a rope round its middle is hoisted squealing into a ship, it is subject 
to direct physical power over its body. On the other hand, when the provoihial 
donkey follows the proverbial carrot, we induce .him to act as wo wish by 
persuading him that it is to his interest to do so. Intermediate between these 
two cases is that of performing animals, in whom habits have been formed by 
rewards and punishments also, in a different way, that of sheep induced to embark 
on a ship, when the leader has to bo dragged across the gangway by force, and 
the rest then follow ivillingly. 

“All these forms of ])ower are exemplified among human beings, 

“The case of the pig illustrates military and police power, 

“The donkey wdth the carrot typifies the power of ]u*opaganda. 

“Performing animals sho.v the power of ‘^education.” 

“The sheep following their un willing leader are illustrative of party politics, 
whenever, as is usual, a revered leader is in bondage lo a clique or to jiarty bosses. 

“Let us apply these Aesopian analogies to the rise of Hitler. The carrot was 
the Nazi programme (involving, e.g., the abolition of interest) ; the donkey was 
the lower middle class. The sheep and tlieir leader wore die Social Democrats 
and Hindenburg. The pigs (only so far as their misfortunes arc conccrnctl) were 
the victims in concentration camps, and tlie performing animals are the millions 
who make the Nazi salute.’’ 

“Well, tha*e are many even amongst us whose conception of diS(‘,iplinc does 
not go beyond wearing the badge and giving the salute. I have very little respect 
for thi.s kind of discipline, although I admit it might be an instrument of power 
for those who covet dictatorship. When I speak of dis<*ipline 1 have in view a 
totally different state of the mind. That discipline comes from freedom from 
those archaic impulses within us, which make it diflicult for us to rccoiudie the 
pursuit of individuality with collective good. “Life is a pure fianio ; wo live by an 
invisible sun within us,” said Sir Thomas Browne. But not to all is given the 
perception of this invisible sun in all its nndimmed glory ; nor docs lifers flame 
bum at its purest at all moments. When the <lust of daily life or the dross of 
earthly aims lie thick on us, egotism gains tlie mastery and makes us forget that 
freedom is not a single individuaPs privilege but the birth-right of all It is in this 
forgetfulness that lies the greatest danger to freedom. Wc must guard against this 
danger by remembering that on the highest plane Self-discipline merges witli Freedom, 

‘‘Comrades, I welcome you all to your spiritual home. It is not a city of 
“dreaming spires” ; nevertheless, it is your spiritual home, for it is hero that the 
students movement had its birth about three decades ago. The site on which you 
and I have assembled to-day is almost classic ground. It is hallowed by the 
memories of Lai Mohan Ghose and Burendra Nath Bunerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose 
Abdul Rasul, Aurobindo Ghose and Bipin Chandra Pal, Deshbandliu Ohittaranja* 
Das and Deihpriya JTatindra Mohan Sen Gupta. Bear proudly the torch of freedom 
which they have handed over to you and hand it over in your turn, pure and un-* 
sullied to those who are coming after you. With these words I declare this con- 
fereaoe open'^ 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his IhresideutisI address, Dr. K. It Askraf said 

frankly confess to a sense of extreme hesitation and ombarassment when 1 
a^ldrees you on this occasion.. Ten or twenty years ago the task ol the 
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president of the All-India Students’ Federation, if there was one, was comparatively 
simple and even pleasant, lie was expected to deliver a brig;ht sermon to the youth 
with apt quotations from classical writers and with an anecdote or two to relieve 
you from the strain of exhaustion. They do that successfully even now in the 
liberal federation and you get some of that atmosphere wlien you visit a well-pro- 
vided lawyer or doctor of so-called liberal opinion. I am afraid you are no more 
satisfied with th«t sort of stuff. You are faced with a concrete situation and living 
problems and you want straight and clear answers to the various issues that face 
you. Comparatively young in years, yours is a privileged class which brings fresh- 
ness and vigour in every x)roblcm it analyses. Like older people you are not 

obeesae<l with inherent and acquired inhibitions and you look to the future with 
confidence. It is not surprising tliat the old guard has been mercilessly treated by 
younger elements in some countries, and from what I sec I feel it richly deserves 
the fate.” 

‘^Our country,” Dr. Ashraf observed, *‘has gone through two whole de- 
cades of naiional mass struggle and during the course of the experience we have 
developed a bigger and broader outlook until finally wo have begun to realise that 
our national struggle is a part of the world struggle for a better order of society. 
We have clefinitefy allied ourselves with dcmociaiic forces of the world against 

Fascism. The Indian National Congress has now formulated a more or less clear 
foreign policy of its own as against our imperialist rulers and it is a fact that 

at the same time wlien the ConBcrvativc British Premier was secretly helping 

Franco to win the war ofFaseism in ht]min, Pandit Jawaharlal, a distinguished cx- 
])residcnt of the Congress was openly fraternising with Rcpulilican Bpaiu of workers 
and ]>easant8. In fa(*.t valiant Indian comrades were actually fighting with the 
International Briga<lc, which built up a glorious defence of Madrid and gave a 
concrete example of the international solidarity of the W04ik and exhibited humani- 
ty agminst imperialism and fas<*ism. I take this op])ortuuit-y to congratulate comrade 
Huddar who has just returned to India and comrade Anand who is with us. It 
is the same with Cliina. The Indian National Congress has sent a medical deputa- 
tion as a mark of its solidarity with the Chinese as against Japanese imperialists. 
The Indian national movement is no more an isolated phenomenen. It* has been 
lined up witli the world forces of democracy, peace and progress as against fascism 
and war. 

Rcfening to the student movement in India, l>r. Ashraf said essentially de- 
mocratic and anti-imperialist in its nature it has allied itself with the progressive 
youth of other countnes. and it is a matter of some satisfaction to all of us that 
the All-liulia vStmlcnts’ Fed(a’ation has already been representtd at the World Peace 
Conference and the World Youth Congress. I will not detaid you with a long 
analysis of the world situation for it has alrmly been realised in }>ractico. I will 
not even tax your patien<‘c by examining the international crisis of capitalism. I 
am here concerned with the general lessons of this world struggle which I am 
afraid, has not been fully realised in this country and -we have to take very good 
care that wo don’t commit the mistakes which have cost so much to the people of 
other (lemo^'ra(i<^ countries. You remember that international caf>italism suffered a 
complete collapse aftm* tFc last World War, but except for the communist party of 
Russia other demo(*rati(*. movements failwl to utilise the opportunity and captitulated 
before the onslaught of capitalism under the j^uise of fascism in various ways until 
finally at Muuicli capitalism succeeded in Iniilding up an 0 |>cn united front By 
the very logits of the sitnatiou we too have to buihl up a united front of all demo- 
cratic and progressive forces in India, and let us be clear as to the direction it takes 
on the national and international iilaces. 

“When one hears politicians talking against Russia” he continued, **and the com- 
munist party, one very much suspects that the hysons of the intomatlonal struggle 
have not been imbibed by many of us in this country. The situation in India is 
undergoing a revolutionary change aud the relationship of forces as between the 
various, class groupings in society is shifting from day to day. The political parties 
and programmes are therefore without exception in a state of constant fiux. As 
students of practical politics we must understand the process of history in tlie 
making and the exact nature of soidal science to understand the laws or motions 
underlying those changes, and to grasp^ the fundamentals of the Indian situation. 
Do not forget that the social forces wiiich cease to be progressive do not die out. 
They too change in reverse. Hence the growing conflict of ideology and its decisive 
in our national struggle. Speaking Broadly, all our national struggles de- 
velc^ on the bfps of a united front of all anti-imperialist forces in our motherland. 
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wo have to determine from time to time what exactly is the role of a particular 
social group in a given situation in our anti-imperialist struggle. It is not very 
long when oven political mass consciousness on a communal scale was progressive, 
even revolutionary and the Hindu revivalist movement, the Tan-Islamic and the 
IChilafat movements materially contributed to our national struggle. But can 
we say the same thing to-day about the i>rescnt forms of communalism ? The 
message of Mahatma Gandhi was certainly of the utmost revolutionary importance 
in 1910 and even later, but can we say the same at the time when even according to 
him constitutionalism has come to stay. During tlie course of two decades our 
national struggle has released new social forces and one witnesses millions of 
peasants and workers joining our national struggle. The people of Indian fcJtates 
are now coming in with a revolutionary fervour which was didicult to visualise 
even five years ago. Tlie present leadership, developed under very different 

circumstances, finds itself more or less helpless in the situation, and one gathers 
the impre-ssion as if like King Canute we are trying to control the social forces 
inspitc of consciously developing them. This situation has given rise to the problem 
of new leadership to correspond with the new social conditions, and it is here 
that comrades like you are called upon to build up the new front of anti-imperialist 
forces and an appropriate leadership to suit the present situation. We are suffering 
from a deadlock in our national movement and it is difficult to visualise how 

we shall develop an allernative leadership and an adequate programme of struggle 
excc])t on the basis of the working class, the greatest and the most consistent 
revolutionary force in the modern society. 

“I have given some consideration to the national movement and international 
situation to pose before you the majority ])roblem8 of the situation. In your own 
way you have got to face them also. After all why have you come to organise a 
student’s movement in this country on an all-India scale. The answer is simple. 
What you seek is simple and shouhl belong to you as a matter of right. You 
seek education, you want employment, you wish to live a happy and fruitful life. 
In short you stand for liberty, peace and jirogress both individually and as a 

group. These demands are by no means unreasonable. Oiir country is potentially 
one of 4he richest in the world. It should have more thau enough to allow for 
youngmon and women a chance to work and study to make tlic best of his or 
her creative capacity.' The question uppermost in your mind is who is responsible 

for the wreckage of you hopes, for the wast^e of your lives. And the answers 
bring you in oonfiict with the present social system, in the first instance, against 
British imperialism and its allies. This incidentally solves the question whether 
students snould take part in politics. I do not think how you can keep out.” 

In this connecton he mentioned of unemployment now prevalent in this 
country and said, “It is common knowledge that huiulreds of educated young- 
men all over India, and particularly of Bengal, have been driven to <lc8piur 
through unemployment and misery and have committed suichlo. ihit lias Govern- 
ment done anything to relieve them beyond preaching sermons on the dignity of 
manual labour? Before the Congress came in, the U. P. Government at the 
instigation of the Imiierial Government apix>inled what is now known as the 
Sapru Committee to consider the problem of educated unemployment. The Congress 
has now come out with the plan of national hidustrialisation, but other fmjtors apart, 
has this plan any thing in the way to offer in the way of immediate relief? Kci^onfcly 
there has been so much talk about villgo rocoustruction and cottage industries. I 
need hardly say that these plans of village re<‘on8triictioa offer no solution on a 
national scale within the present political framework and arc not ix practical 
proposition for us to consider. Again, take the question of education. After fifty 
years and more British imperialism lias succce<lcd in giving ruclimcnfes of cxluca- 
tion to just more than eight per cent of the population and we know it to our 
cost how our parents have sacrificed themselves to give us the benefit of st‘hool 
and college education; and yet at tlio en<l of it their hearth as well as ours 
arc heavy because the demon tary needs of life arc being denied to most of us 
by the present social order. I know that the Congress is committed to tixe princi- 
ple of universal education free, primary and secondary.” 

He pointed out the Wardha scheme of education and said : "The Zakariah 
Hussain Committee has in fact prepared a now and progressive syllabus but this 
is just one item of our social pre^ramme and if the Congress seriously takes it 
,up the whole of the pr<»ent provincial budget will be exhausted by putting it 
into operation I dp not know how we can get through our national pre^amme 
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reconstructioa without a revolutionary capture of power. I do admit that under the 
Oon^rCiis Govern men (a, the attitude o£ authorities towards students has sli{»htly 
improved, but I may he no inoic sure that the sl.udents can rise to their full 
stature even under the Congress Governments. We have to function through 
the old burcaurratic miudxinory and it is vci*y ditiicult to make the present instru- 
ments of Ciovcrnments to suit our needs. 

In connexion with hardships oncountcred by students. Dr. Ashraf stated : 
“Only the other day we read of hundreils of students being expelled from the 
Ilyderaba<l College for singing the ‘Bandeniataram’ song. You can appreciate 
from this incident how much wo have yet to struggle to establish our elementary 
rights. Of course the censorship of the imperialist government and the ban on 
progressive literat.ure still remain and our chances of cultural development are 
very meagre indeed. 

“Among ])n>blonis the student movement like the national movement is 
face<l with the disrup4ive forces of commnnalism,” proceeded Dr. Ashraf, while 
speaking ou communalisin. “Attempts are being made by both liiiulus and 
Muslim communal politicians to ilisriipt the national front ot the student move- 
ment. 1 will not lake your time by discussing communalism in any details 
on this occasion. Jr^ulUcc it to say that etmimunalism as a whole is nothing more 
or less than imperialist conspiracy to disrupt our democratic and national 
movement. Internationally, communalism is allied to-day with fascism. Gnly 
recently the reprosontative of the Muslim league met General Franco and gave 
him his hlossings. We know only too well that t5avarkar and Bhai Permanand are 
working in India in tlie interest of Japanese imperialism. 

lie observed, “Again in our <*la8s organisation of the peasants and workers, 
comnmnalism supports vested interests, it is committed to ij'cderalion, the Status 
Quo of tlie fcJlates and in its methods and programmes it stands for constitutionalism 
as against mass struggle. To elucidate this disruptive role of communalism I can 
only cite the example of Bengal, which has tlie good or bad fortune of having a 
government by a Muslim League Ministry, Be it recorded to the shame of the pre- 
sent Miniati 7 that our detenus have not yet been released in spite of agitation ail 
over India, 

Criticising the action of the Iluq Ministry of Bengal in this connexon, he said, 
“Instead of relieving the julo growers, the iluq Government have enforced the 
Ordinance and tiie way strikers are being treatcil is only too familiar to you. The 
present Government has actually gone a step further ami has encouraged communa- 
lism in the ranks of labour. As to the general atmosphere in Bengal, I can only 
say that our lone and behaviour has been <leterioratcd and that the city of Calcutta 
has witnessed ugly and shameful demonstrations on more than one occasion. Only 
on the last ocMuisiou when the vote of uo-eonlidcncc was being discussed on tlie floor 
of the Bengal Assembly shameful scenes were witnessed in Calcutta and I am not 
sure they \Yill not bo roiieated again.” 

Passing on to the organisation of students, Dr. Ashraf said : During the last 
three years there has been a development in our country. This reflects on the grow- 
ing strength of the All-Iudia Students Federation. By now all the provinces have 
functioning provincial branches in them> and the ranjab which is not formally 
represented this year in our Oonforence is reorganising itself on healthy lines and 
will soon be with you. Some of you branches have started social work of an 
cative nature and in Godiwalia Memorandum has given an appropriate lead in this 
direction. In many places members of your Federation have joinol in the literacy 
campaign now being started by the Congress Governments. In the political field a 
number of students are now engaged in working among peasants with a view to 
organising peasants and workers. Two of your members are actually in prison 
to-day. In short, the record of the Btudenis Federation is a very satisfactory One 
and I take this oiH>orfc«nity to congratulate all for the good work the Federation has 
done. Above all, I must congratulate you on the solidarity which you have shown 
by unifying your ranks here in Calcutta. I hope and pray that this unity will develop 
and grow as years pass by. I have a few observations hei'e to make in connection 
with the organisational work of the Federation, 8o far the Federation is primarily 
urban in its character and your mmbers are poainly enrolled ,from among eoll^e 
students. This is a serious Umitatiou. For, in India, if the anU-imperialist move- 
ment specially in these days pf mass struggle everywhere, keep on- functioning 
within these iimits, I am afiraid, we will be heset with seiious problems of outlook 
and ahpthods of work, ‘‘I find, moreover,” he concluded, **that we have so far done 
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nothing to organise social and re<ireafeional activities among stndenta. We should orga- 
nise our holioiiys and in a word the i)rogriiinme of our Federation should embody 
within it the demands and wants of students. I am sure you will atlopt concrete 

E roposals towards tliis end in this conference. In conclusion, I thank you for the 
onour you have done me by inviting me to preside over this occasion.” 

Resolutions— Second Day — Calcutta— 2iid. January 1939 
The Fundamental Demands 

The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference on the 2ud. January 1939 

1. This Conference resolves that immediate steps be taken to realise, as soon 
as possible, the following fundamental demands of the students : 

1. That legislation for the compulsory recognition of only the non-communal 
and non-sectarian Students’ Unions by universities as well as by other educational 
auliiorities be enacted, and that representatives of the students from such organisa- 
tions be authorised to submit their demands and grievances from time to time, or 
as they arise and that the schools and colleges which foster communal or 
sectarian spirit shall not be recognised, and all institutions run for commercial 
ends be municipalised. 

2. That there shall be complete freedom of speech and organisation of the 
students in schools and colleges. 

3. That free and compulsory primary education shall be provided for all on 
the basis of one school for every unit of 500 souls. 

4. That compulsory physical training in schools and compulsory military 
training in colleges, without any obligation to servo in any imperialist war, be im- 
mediately introduced. 

5. That productive vocational education based on modern methods of 
production shall be immediately provided in all schools and colleges. 

6. That the Municipalities, local bodies or other statutory bodies be authorised 
to take over such private schools as arc run for profit only to the proprietors. 

7* That secondary education shall be free from unnecessary departmental 
interference, and that the control and supervision over these institutions concerned 
with Question be entrusted to a statutory body organised on a democratic basis 
and functioning as a responsible authority. 

8. That the constitution of the Universities in India be remodelled, freeing 
the Universities from needless Government interference, democratising the consti- 
tution of thrir legislative authority, including thereon representative of the Universi- 
ty students and providing for elected and responsible Chancellor, vice-Ohancellor 
and executive. 

9. That the University he required, if necessary by legislation, immediately 
to put in practice the following demands, viz., (a) that the general cost of educational 
and particularly examination fees be reduced by at least 50 per cent, (b) that books 
and other requirements of University education should be so selected, produced and 
supplied so as to’ preclude anti-national or anti-democratic ideas, and excessive cost, 
(c) that instruction shall be provided through the medium of an Indian language, and 
every encouragement shall be given to the development of indigenous culture, 
(d) that foreign missionary organisations bo com]>letcly excluded from any 
concern with higher education, and that no grant from public funds be made to 
such organisations, (e) no discrimination bo made, either on oommuufd or sex basis 
in any educational institution. ’ 

10. That the department of Public Education be completely overhauled and 
the administration ana control of educational institutions be entrusted to this depart- 
ment reconstituted on a national basis. 


Immediate Requirements 

This Conference considers the following to be the immediate requirements of the 
students of this country, which can and should be immediately granted by adminis- 
trative action, which would offer a wider scope to students in the pursuit of their 
academic activities. It, therefore/ calls upon the i)rovincial govcnimonts and all 
authorities concerned forthwith to: (a) amend the circulars issue<l by the Govern- 
meats of Madras, Orissa, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., and Mysore as to give 
wider latitude to students and teachers to take part in any political activity or Wn 
any. organisation ; (b) abolish all degrading or humiliating forms of 

pumtoent; (c), discontinue any grants from public funds to any educational 
making rdigious instruction of a given sect compulsory; ^ve 
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facilities to all post-graduate students to have a free access to all public and 
college libraries; (c) supplementary and compartmental examinations; and (f) subs- 
titute percentage system by tutoiial one, 

Spain and China 

History has never witnessed such barbaric and wholesale destruction of human 
life and property, art and culture as is being carried out by fascist and imperialist 
aggressors in Spain and China to-day. This Conference looks up with pride and 
respect at the wonderful achievements of the students in these countries, united 
under a peoples’ government. Wliile appreciating the efforts made in the past by our 
students to help these co-fighters abroad, this Conference calls upon them to make 
greater efforts to ensure the victory of the ])eoples’ government towards this end. It 
suggests active co-operation in die despatch of the food ship to Spain as 
suggested by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the vigorous boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

3. Events in Spain and China have revealed the barbaric character of 
modem wars which are forced on the peace loving of the world by the empire 
lust of a handful. Wars of the future will be many times more barbaric in 
their destruction of all that progressive humanity stands for— freedom, peace, 
culture, sanctity of human life, etc. Students standing for their ideals have in 
other countries shown that anti-war role they could ]>lay under an effective 
organisation. This Conference, therefore, urged upon the student workers and 
unions in this country to immediately organise with the active co-operation of all 
progressive forces, anti-war committees, with a diverse programme to educate the 
people to actively resist Britain’s plans to drag our country (Army Recruitment 
Act) into her wai*s— not a man, not a rupee for imperialist wars. 


Palbstinb Affairs 


4. This Conference exi^resses its solidarity with the Arabs in Palestine who 
are fighting with heroic persistence the massed forces of British imi)erialism which 
is intent, as ever, on thriving on the imaginaty conflict of interests which it has 
sedulously cultivated between Arabs and Jews and is pursuing^ its nefarious policy 
of permanently antagonising the two communities by alternative promises to either 
party and thereby consolidating its hold on one of the world’s most strategie 
positions: 


The Conference is convinced that the Arabs are fighting bravely the same 
forces that are keeping India down in servitude and misery and assure the anti- 
imperialists in l^alcstinc of their whole-hearted supiwt, 

5. The students of India through their representatives assembled hero appeals 
to the delegates to the next session of the Indian National Congress that in view 
of the imi^ending danger of the imposition of the unwanted federation as embodied 
in the Government of India Act 1935 and the bold stand that President Bose has 
taken to combat and kill it, he ])C re-elet^ted as jvresident of the Congress. 

6. The All-India Students Conforenco looks up with pride to the World 
Students Asso<uation and declares its whole hearted support to its programme against 
fascism and warmly appreciates its work for the solidarity of the progressive 
students of the woriu. 

7. This Conference warns the students of Bm-ma against falling prey to the 
misleading slogan “Burma for Burmese” and requests Indians in Burma to settle 
matters amicaoly with the Burmese and unite in a common fight against Briti^ 
imperialism. 

Further^ it condemns the imperialist repression against the students of 
Burma which has resulted in the deaths among others, of the Vice-President, 
the All-Burma Students Union and express its sympathy and solidarity with them. 

8. Thh Conference appreciates the work done by the Indian Delegation to 
the World Youth Congress at New York under the leadership of comrade Yusuf 
Meherally and supports the Wassor peace pact 

9. This Conference resolves to invite the next World Students Conference 
to India. 


10. Hds Conference condemns the repressive policy of the Govt of Bengal 
agsdnst student movement as visualised xn the arrest of active student workers 
like Com* V. Dubey, Promode Ben, Dharitri Ganguly and others and demands 
the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the prosecution Instituted against 
Cbmxade Dharitri Ganguly* 
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11. The conference demands the immediate and unconditional release oC Bani 
Guidalicu of the Na^a Hills, who is incarcerated for her s(ru‘;‘»le for country's 
freedom and whose release is being unjustifiably delayed l)y the Central Government. 

The States 


12. ^rhe emergency of Congress Ministries in provinces, the consequent 
widening of civil liberitics therein, the struggle of the states’ iieople for responsible 
Government against the autocratic rule of the native princes has assumed a dyna- 
mic form. The brutal repressive measure adopted by their rulers with the connivance 
and support of the Paramount Power, the elephant charges at Kashmir, indiscrimi- 
nate lathi charges and bannings of public institutions at Hyderabad, Baipur, 
Mysore and Travancore and firing at Yidurashawatham and Dhenkanal have failed 
the will of the people to be free. , , ^ , 

This Conference congratulates the States people on their heroic stand and feels 
proud that students are taking part in this struggle. It feels happy that the people 
in Bajkot have won their struggle and congratulates them on the same. 

This Conference further assures its full 6up})Ort to the struggle of the States 
people for the Intimate cause and appeals to the Indian National Congress to 
abandon its policy of non-interference and to actively support the movement in the 
States for responsible Government and Civil Liberties since it forms a vital part of 
the struggle against the Federation. 

Pt. Nehm’s Speech 


“You must come to this clear decision that the students' movement must be 
broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian", said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in disapproval of ideological dispute among students, addressing the 
conference on the 2nd. January. There was no reason, he observed, why they 
should not harbour in the Federation people holding different political views and 
that it must be highly improper for the Students* Federation to become an injudi- 
cious sectarian bony, for in that way it would not lead to progress but to weakness 
and disintegration. He strongly criticised the extreme facility with which students 
in India resorted frequently to strikes and Satyagrahas. , , 

Giving his impressions of his recent tour of Europe, Pandit Nehru said that 
he had found an extraordinary intellectual paralysis in the democratic countries and 
that most people there felt that some changes must come. Concluding, PaiKlit 
Nehru was sure that ‘‘British Imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in our way.” 


“Ever since I returned to India about six weeks ago I have received requests 
and demands from the Students Federation to come and attend this conference. 
First of all, the demand was to preside over it and later on it was reduced to at 
least to attend it. I tried to avoid it for many reasons. First, because I was not sure 
of my ability to come to Calcutta during this week. More important, however, was the 
reason that I was not quite sure of the desirability of ray })rcsiding over it, because 
I find this habit of importing presidents from outside, ])oIiticianfl, well- 
known men and women, is not a good habit for any live organisation, least of all 
for a students' organisation. If you want to grow self-reliance, you have to stand 
up on your feet and legs. 


“I have extreme dislike,” proceeded Punditji, “for pco]>lc travelling long dis- 
tances to preside over conferences. About 15 or 30 years ago in ray own province, 
United Provinces, we made it a rule in our Congress organisations not to bring 
presidents for provincial organisations from outside. We would iwcl(*.ome prominent 
people as visitors, but not as presidents. A similar rule was *ma(lo with regard to 
district conferences, though it was more honoured in the breach than in observance. 
This was because we wanted people to assume responsibility and get used to it, 
because we did not want to make these conferences gala occasions for prominent 

S oliticians for adorning the platform but occasions where wo were to arrive at (dear 
ecisions and give shape to them in the shape of resolutions. When prominent 
people came, large crowds came to listen and to apidaud, while the main problem 
before the conference faded into backgi'ound and the conference became a big 
demonstration. A conference should be more than what wc have in a public 
meeting and demonstration. When we convert our conference into a pure demons- 
tration, that conference fails to achieve its purpose, more specially students' confe- 
rences, where we should consider intellectually the very many problems that 
the Therefore!, I imitated to come,” 
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Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that he was not quite clear as to the subject on 
which he would address the gathering. Not that he was lacking in ideas, because 
there were too many ideas on which he would like to speak. There were too many 
problems, national and international—thai demanded answer. They had to find out 
what the answers were. In their attempt to find the answer to a problem, they had 
to define the problem itself first of all. It was an extraordinary thing to find in 
many cases people attempting to find an answer to a question when the question 
had not been framed at all. When one came to an answer before the problem 
itself, it was an absurdity. In other words, they came to a sentimental conclusion. 
To some extent, it was natural, because the average human being w^as not a very 
logical, rational and reasonai)le thinking individual. He or she acted under certain 
urges and then, later on, tried to justify it by some argument or reason. That was 
good enough for certain individuals, but not good enough for those who. called them- 
selves students. Because students had outgrowm the stage of childhood, th^ were 
not on the threshold of life alone but on the threshold of thought as well. If they 
did not take advantage of the position at the threshold, tliey would not proceed 
further in the house of life. They should retain the outlook of students all along if 
they wanted to learn much afterwards. In student days, they acquired certain back- 
grounds, habits of mind and the training to learn. If, afterwards, they retained 
that training and habit of mind, they could play an effective part in world 

afiairs. 

“If I may speak personally”, went on Pandit Nehru, “I was an average 
student in school and college, may be from the" ix>int of study just above 
the average. But whatever I learned, and that was very little, I learned by 

self-learning and self-education, by hard work and not casually. If you 
imagine you could achieve anything without hard work, you are mistaken. 

Most of what I have learned I have learned by hard work and study since I left 

the college. Fortunately I had opportunities of study which other people do not 
usually have— that of long years of study in prison. Even outside, when I lead a 
pretty busy life, I try to find some time at least to keep in touch with ideas, move- 
ments, books and literature, bet^ause I do not want to fail to keep pace with the 
world but I want to have the mental equipment to deal with the problems I have 
to face and solve. That I did not learn much at school and college is true”. 

Proceeding, Pandit Uchru said that when he laid stress on the approach to 
a question, he very often found that the aj^proach was a narrow approach to a 
particular problem. That approach might be good enough when they were dealing 
with a particular problem, but unless they had a wider approach they could never 
solve a proldem satisfactorily, lie was not in complete touch with the activities of the 
Students’ Federation, but somehow vague reports of what they were doing had 
reached him. He was eager to know how the Students’ Federation during its brief 
existence had become a great organisation. It was a healthy sign in the students’ 
world of India. He had heard that during the last session at Madras there was a 
minor dispute which ultimately broke it up or something happened and they could 
not agree upon. He did not enter into the merits of arguments. What struck him 
as strange was that in the Students’ Federation they should got excited over those 
arguments. It was right that they should formulate arguments with regard to 
these matteiu on an intellectual basis. There was no reason why they should not 
harbour in the Federation people holding difierent political and economic views. 
Speaking generally, there might bo some limiting factors, but subject to this it 
must ho highly improper for Students’ Fcdei’atiou to become an injudicious sectarian 
bo<iy. By Wtarian,’ he did not mean it in the religious sense, but in the mental 
sense. There was far too much development of sectarianism in India. To a 
certain extent it was inevitable in the changing condition of things. It was more 
so in the case of students organisations. 

must come to this clear decision,” said Pandit Nehru, ‘‘that the students’ 
movement must bo broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian. 
We have in India various ideologies, with their conflicts. Some of these conflicts 
might be reflected In the students* movement I would not mind students forming 
sepamte organisations for the study of certain ideologies.” If they wanted to make 
the Students’ Federation narrow, opined Pandit Nehru, it would be utterly wrong. 
For in that way the Federation would not prosper but would lead to bitterness^ 
weakness and disint^ation. They had in India numbei's of disintregating factors 
in the body poUUc and in public life. It was for young men and women to fi^t 
these disrupting and dlsint^ating factors* 
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During Ms stay in Europe, said Pandit Nehru, tlie last three months were re- 
markable months. Many extra-ordinai 7 things iiappcncnL How many oi them 
realised their background ? They might have passed some high-sounding resolutions 
about fascism and other things. They might have a mental understanding 
of them, but how many of them had in their mind a clear analysis of the bai‘k- 
giound of the resolutions ? During the last three months of his stay in Euro])e, said 
Panditp, many strange things happened, events from a historical point of view as 
big as those of the Great War of 1914.-18, not so big from the point ot view of 
casualties or destruction, but from the point of view of changes as momentous as 
those of the last War, There had been an entire change in the map of Europe and 
it was still continuing. 

I have been, proceeded Pandit Nehru, in England and France and other coun- 
tries who call themselves democratic. In those countries I have found an extra- 
ordinary paralysis of the intellects of the people, young and old, among highly 
advanc^ groups and less advanced groups as well— a strange paralysis of intellect 
overwhelmed by problems they have to face but to which they cannot find any 
answer. Some of the people are repeating the old slogans no doubt, and suggesting 
old remedies as they had done previously. But in their hearts, they were doubtful 
if they were right and treading the right way.” Proceeding Panditji said that 
people came to him with extraordinary seheme for national reconstruction etc. 
involving crores and crores of rupees, but they failed completely because they 
had noconnection with reality. 

Panditji next dealt with the problem of democracy. What exactly did they 
mean by it ? The 19th century Parliamentary democracy that still existed in a 
greater or lesser measure in England, France, united States and some other smaller 
countries ? They saw that kind of democracy had been thrown over board in 
Germany and Italy. They also saw a different system of Government existing 
in Russia. What they found in England and France was different from the 19th 
century democracy. That was a changing thing. Most people in England and 
France had come to the conclusion that this could not continue as they had conti- 
nued in the past and that some changes must come. 

If they applied the democratic ideas to India, how did they find the back- 
ground ? They found that for a number of years India had no democratic back- 
ground. Their methods of Government were ve^ remote from democratic. Demo- 
cracy required certain traditions, certain discipline. Democracy without discipline 
went to pieces. Too much discipline without democracy was also highly undesirable 
as it led to exploitation. Too much democracy without discipline lead to disruption 
and license. Not only in the students’ organisation but in the Congress organisation 
as well they had to face the problem of democracy and discipline keeping together. 
For, without a certain measure of discipline and democracy things ran into little bits. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that their national movement had grown into 
tremendous dimensions during the last 50 years. While it started as a small move- 
ment, it grew and grew till it comprised millions of people. The whole of the ba<tk- 
ground of the national movement was then agitational. It then shouted and eri^ 
even though that was limited. When it passed a resolution, it gave oxi>rcfl8ion to 
thdx anger. Then came a stage when they developed a certain power to follow up 
shouts with some effective action. Their resolutions became a little more reasonable 
because they felt that they bad to live up to them. When *tho non-co-operation and 
the OivU Disobedience movements came, there came great change. If they read the 
resolution of those periods, they found they were more moderate and dignified be- 
cause behind them lay the reality of threat^ of action. ^ In other words, they shifted 
from the plane of words to the plane of action. Shouting conveyed weakness. They 
h^ yet got accustomed to their new strength and dignity, that was why sometimes 
shoutings were heard. Panditji then referred to the change which had come over in 
the tone of Indian publicists who now went abroad. They no longer whined there 
hut, conscious of their strength, they spoke in a different tone and instead of b^ars 
and takers, they had beedme givers and consequently there had been remarkable 
psychological changes, 

Panditji illustrated with what sense of responsibility the Provincial Congress 
ComnoitteeB and the A. I. 0* 0. and the Working Committee of the <S)ngrefls had to 
speak and frame resolutions, for a word from the Working Committee could put an 
end to a ministry. If they were asked to follow a certain programme, that would 
beihUow whatever the ultimate consequences. They had shed their weakness and 
become strong* They had been fighting British Imp^lism so long. The British 
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Imperialism was one of the biggest and most powerful organisation in the world. 
But from the long view of things it is dead. Historically speaking, it had given up 
its ghost though not in ac.tuality, though it might be living a dozen or 15 years or 
one or two years more. Historically speaking, it is a dying thing and has lost 
everything tlxat gave its strength, though it might still carry on because of a certain 
impetus, it has lost its spirit and material resources and cannot live long. I have 
no shadow of doubt that British imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in our way.” Their problem was not, emphasised Panditji, fighting 
Imperialism but certain disruptive tendencies such as communalism. 

Eeferring to growth in the membership in the Congress Panditji said that he 
was not very much impressed by sheer number, because he was more concerned 
with what manner of people were coming He was for stiffening the Congress 
organisation and making it a strong and well-knit organisation for fighting. Another 
problem which faced them was how to integrate the two movements, political and 
social BO that these two movements did not pull in different directions. They must 
think of means to make them pull together. 

Eeferring to the communal tendencies, he certainly de])lored them and there 
was a new tendency among some Muslim Leaguers to repudiate the very idea of 
nationalism. Although it was distressing, personally he did not attach much impor- 
tance to it, but the most distressing feature of these communal movements was the 
utterly irresponsible method of dealing with major problems. He expressed his 
utter d stress at the methods which^ communal leaders ^ were introducing in the 
public life which ha<l the effect of disintegrating the public life. There were certain 
standards of public life which they might ignore at their peril Progressively these 
standards were disa])])earing owing to the actions of communal leaders. He was 
sure that they would be gradually coming round and no youngmen would be 
misled. Panditji strongly criticised the extreme facility with wfuch students in India 
resorted frequently to strikes and satyagrahas. 


The Madras Students’ Conference 

The Presidential Address 

The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held in Madras on the 
7th. January 11)39. After the welcome address had been delivered by 3. 
Bamanujachari. Chairman of the Eceeption Committee, Mr, K (?. Manga 
delivered his Presidential address. It was good, Mr. Eanga said, that they 
mot to bring into existence a well-organised body on behalf of all the students 
of the presidency, compiising as it did four linguistic provinces. To give 
an effective direction to Bouth India public life, to indicate the right policy 
to be pursued by the Government in regard to education and to check “arbitrary 
exercise of power by the various Universities in our area”, there was, he said, new 
for a wnsoiidatod Students’ Orpaniaation. 

Students, Mr, Eanga continued, should shoulder their responsibilities in nation- 
building efforts. They entered public life of the country as soon as they 
elemcnt-aiy schools, and they c^tild not affect the luxury of waiting un-^ they had 
finished their collie studies, to take a hand in the national ^ort to regwerate the 
masses, reconstruct national life and to free their country. 

Most studente did not realise this simple fact and hence their luxurious ways. 
Surely, there was much food for introspective thought in the many and growing 
and jfar-from-creative acUvifcies of an increasing number of bur student public.* 
More and more of them seemed to be surcharged with too many anti-soci^ and 
unprogressive iufiuences, and it was suicidal that they, , <xa whom ihe batioh was 
banking for its future and the masses for the supply of their future leadm, 
allow these evils to continue to eat into their ve*y titals. It was bi g ht .time 
for students to begin raising thdr own social and intdiectual stands^, purif^g 
thdr thought and ahaklug themeslves free from all anti-nadonal, nou-sodd h#bit& 
sndthoui^ta* 
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of tho Students' Couference. “Then it ■was the Justice Party,” he remarked, “that 
pcot the wind up when so many of us of the Congress persuasion were heading 
the students’ movement but to-day it is the Congress leaders who are upset 

by the Socialist leadership of the students’ movement.” While most of his 
endeavours to interest the students in rural reconstruction, adult education 
and other active mass work were not of much avail then, students of college 

and high schools were taking to this work now. Thus a great change for the 
better had come over the students’ movement during tliese ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bauga said that, the artificial restriction of passes to 30 
to 40 per cent in examinations would block the progress of students and 
delay their ultimate emergence as full-fiedgcd and unfettered citizens. Even in 
the mediaeval guilds, he said, there were some sensible and well-thought out 
rules and r^ulations to help the apprentices. But no attempt had been made 
by their public men or educational authorities to assure an easy admission, 
low fees and reasonable results in examinations. When neither the Congress 
nor tho Ministry nor the University took up such serious problems, it was not 

wrong on the part of students if they tried to remedy matters by their own 

efforts. Beferring to the 'strike wave all over the Madras Presidency in regard 
to the detention of students in the selection examination, he opined that evei 7 one 
should be allowed to try his luck at the public examination. 

Mr. Banga suggested that arts and crafts should be taught in every school 
and a portion of the expenses recovered therefrom. He then referred to the 
various gricvan(*.es of the students and observed that the students had the right to 
strike when their grievances had remained unredressed for a long time. 

Mr. Banga continuing said that tho Universities and the heads thereof had 
failed to give them the con*cct perspective and light could be had only when they 
studied the lives of their great men like Gaiidhiji, wlio lived only for the masses. 
To know the secret of their success as servants of the masses and to imbibe their 
spirit of service, without necessarily adopting either all their ideologies or methods 
was the first step in the process of their self-education. He pleaded for tho study 
of the various arts and crafts from their invention to their jirescnt-day developments 
and the vicissitudes through which they had passed and developed. He hoped 
that this process would help them to appreciate the value of service and enthuse 
them to action. Mr. Banga insisted that the great need of the hour lay not in merely 
discovering truth and gathering knowledge, but in passing it on to the masses at 
the earliest possible moment. If this mass education was undertaken on a larger 
scale, illiteracy would be completely liquidated and tho problem of tho middle 
class educated unemployment thoroughly solved. 

Beferring to the present political situation in this country, Mr. Banga urged 
that the Congress should launch Anti-Federation Batyagralia and felt &at the 
time was npe for such a campaign and hoped that it would lead to the convening 
of the Constituent Assembly, at which they could frame their own constitution. 

Hesoluilons 

The Conference met on the next day, the 29th. January and passed, among 
others resolutions criticising the attitude of some of tlie loading Congressmen 
towards Federation and urged uncompromising opposition to it The Conference 
accorded support to the Wardha Scheme and requested the Government to 
introduce the same in this Presidency at an early date. 

The Conference condemned the attitude of the Anti-Hindi agitators and 
appreciated the policy of the Congress in having accepted Hindi as tlie common 
language of India. It, however, urged that tho special fees now being collect^ 
in colleges for Hindi should be abolished. 

- Conference regretted the attitude of the Madras Oovemment in not 

Imving declared the Independence Day as a public holiday and requested them to 
lift the ban impos^ on the Telugu eaition of “Anna” ana similar Telugu 
publications. It resolved that students should strive for removing illiteracy 
among the masses by organising night schools and summer S(rhool8 during their 
lasui^ time and through tiie aid of radio and such other implements. 

A Conference resolved to organise a general strike next year s^ainst the 

Andhra University for the redress of some specific grievances in that area^ 



Education of Muslim^ 

The Pirpur Commitlee^s Report 

To base an educational scheme on the creed of the leader qj* 
is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalit^j^j ^ political party 
clearly contrary to sound ]n-inciples of education, declared the states and is 

mittee presided over by the Baja Saheb of Pirpur in its report League Corn- 

Scheme of Education issued from New Delhi on the 8th. April the Wardha 

The Committee asserts tliat while the Wardha Scheme 
religious institutions of different Indian communities, it really to exclude the 

all other religions by a new religion— Gandhism. at supplanting 

The Muslims in India, or in any other country, the Comuiitt^ 
a nationality of their own with their own view-point on all aspocta proceeds, form 
own no allegiance to soul, blood or colour. The control of the 
people plac^ in circumstances as the Indian Mussalnunis are, sh^ .education of a 
and exclusively in their own hands. It is an invariable corollarv ^ essentially 
politically and socially a distinct entity. ^ to their being 

The Committee was appointed by the Council of the All-TucJij. 
to investigate whether the Wardha Scheme would have the Muslim Lcagiie 

circumscribing llie progress of the Urdu language and Urdu ^ . of preventing or 
it would tend to obliterate or weaken the religious traditions ; and whether 

Mussalmans so that they might lose their separate national identity ^^l^ure Indian 
according to the political ideals of the Congress. ^ and be moulded 

The Committee was also entrusted with the task of finding 
essential that Mussalmans should have their own separate whether it is 

tion, which should be under their own control and if so, how ^^®ation for eduea- 
elFoct to. The report of the Committee wMch was presented to could be given 
League was signed by the Haja of Pirpur, 

Baza Khan and ibrof. Syed Nawubali. 

Hie Committee has found that the Wardha Scheme 


wtto jacociivcw m vuuJLU IKS given 
Dr. AfM Hussain^® Council oi the 
Q^wiri, JKarimur 

progress of the XTrdu language and obliterate the religious prevent the 

of Mussalmans. For these reasons, the Committee rccommend^^rlpns and culture 
must have (‘omplete control over their education as regards pojj ^at Mussalmans 
culum and Hui>ervision. finance, curri* 

Discussing the dlVcfc of the Wardha Bchcmc on Muslim culh, 
the Committee says “Hiose wlio have ex]tericncc on the workitj^r^'ti and traditions, 
in the Congress provinces are familiar with the callous disro^^ of fbc legislature 
Muslim rcpn‘scntativ(‘. We netd hardly emphasise iliat legislatiojjjd shown to the 
out giving duo weight to the opinions of tlie Mussalmans. Tho carried with- 
in totalitarian states shows that the culture and separate incUyi f^perionco gained 
minority nations has be(*u undermined by the system of oducnH^^l existence of 
youth would he converted with apparent use of force to the Muslim 

introduction of a similar system.” ^I’ess creed by ^e 

The Committee explains that a system of primary education , 
in some countnes as a means of wiping out the separate identity been adopted 
nitles and welding them into a cori>orate state as well as to ipron? "^^rious commu- 
and ccx>nomic principles of tiic party in control of the machia^v^^^ political 
for the conversion of the youth to the ideals of the party. - • 

condemning the doctrine of non-violence, but in an educational 
be scoi>e for teaching different forms of politicaj doetrin^. If 


the state 
^are 
ame 


and 
in no way 
there must 


boys and girls are made to think in terms of sup^iority of non childhood 
prorluco the same results as the doctrine of superiority of race jf^’^dolenccL it may 
totalitarian States. To base an education scheme on the eroM^ certain 

political party is to import a method of education that finds f^w^f a leader of a 
states and is clearly contrary to sound principles of education. totalitarian 

giving education a religious garb. It will clearly imply the w^^ohis will involve 
into one synthetic culture by means of a system of primary of two nations 

facilitate the conversion of the youth to the ideals or the Congt^g and only 


"^^1 only 

**We think that in a country like India, a land of yariouft , 
iihat system of edocation can be successful which is calculate .Jarionaiities^ only 
understand the society of which he is a part and to cr^te a make a pemon 
people who would be tolerant of other people's views. A system; body of skilfttl 
— ^ poUmcal ideal over othe^ ^^oation wWw 


emphasises the superiority of 
intolemice”* 


wiD encourage 
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THIS PUNJAB MUSLIM STUDENTS* CONFERENCE [ lahoes- 

The Committee demands the creation of an educational fund in every province 
for which contribution from the Provincial Governments of their due share for 
Muslim education should be secured. To mana{>;e this fund and to control, direct 
and supervise Muslim education, the Committee rccommoiuls tlic creation of an 
All-India organisation with a Central Education Advisory Board to assist it. 


Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The All-Pun]ab Muslim Students’ Conference commenced at Lahore on the 14th, 
January 1939 under the presidency of Mr. Abdul Qayum, m, L. a,, who in 
the course of his address declared: “A cry is raised in India that Islam is in 
danger. This cry is raised by those * persons who have not made the slightest 
sacrifice in the struggle for the freedom of the country but, on the other hand, 
supported British imperialism. The real danger is from such persons who act as 
the agents of British mperialism’^ 

Mr. Abdul Qayum added that the spirit of democracy was innate among 
Muslims. He was sure that Muslims would take a great part in the coming struggle 
for the freedom of the country, for which they should prepare themselves from now. 
They were not joining the struggle for the freedom of the country to please or to 
oblige Hindus. It was the bounden duty of Muslims to fight for the liberty of thdr 
country. They were not to fight British imperialism only but all imperialistic 
powers in the world. 

Referring to the Army Recruitment Bill, Mr. Abdul Qayum said that the 
supporters of the Bill misled the masses, saying that the Congress opposed the Bill 
because Muslims were in a majority in the army. This was not a fact. That 
argument had been advanced simply to justify their support to the Bill. 

Resolutions— 2ud Day — Lahore— 15th. January 1939 

On the next day, the 15th, January, Dr. Saijuddin Kitchlew presiding, tlie 
Conference passed the following resolutions 

The Conference opposed the imposition of the proposed Fcdcnal Scheme and 
appealed to the Muslims and antHmperialist forces in India to resist it tooth 
and nail. 

By another resolution, the Conference demanded the overhauling of the pre- 
sent system of education and urged upon the Govennneut to adoi>t metisures in 
order to make it more compatible with the present nee<ls of the country. 

The resolution further demanded that recruitment to the Vrovincial Services 
and the Ministerial Establishment should be made from qualified candidates in the 
order of merit. 

The next resolution condemned British policy in Palestine and sympathised 
with the Arabs. 

Another set of resolutions demanded the imparting of free education unto the 
Martic standard and the teaching of the Urdu language as a comptilsory subject and 
the giving to English the same place as is enjoyed by it in other independent 
countries. 

The Conference also stressed the need for the establishment of a Military Col- 
lege in the Punjab, which should be open to every e<lucate(l i>erson. It also called 
upon the Anjuman-i-Harnyat-i-Xslam, Lahore, to utilise tlie collection of donations 
for the organisation of the Muslims. 

Dr. S. K. Kitchlew, in his concluding remarks to the Conference, said that 
those who raised the bogey of Islam in danger did not in fact understand the 
spirit and moral of the tenets of Islam. He appealed to the Muslims to rise above 
narrow communalism and to strive hard for the attainment of freedom for India, 
economically, politically, socially and religiously. In his message to the students. 
Dr, Kitchlew exhort^ the Muslim students to build up strong character. He 
appealed for national solidarity and stressed the urgent need for a common 
platform— the creation of one nation and the rallying under one banner— and 
appealed particularly to the Muslims of the Punjab to contribute their mite 
towards the cause of the freedom of the country. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, k.b.b., c.i.e., i.e.s., Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education* Health and Lands at the Seventeenth Convocation of the 
University of Delhi held on the 30th. March 1939 

It is customary, on occasions like the present, to render thanks for the honour 
conferred on the speaker. I am suflicicntly humble to appreciate the honour as 
such, and to thank you, Mr. Pro- Chancellor, for a privilege for which I have no 
special qualifications. Such academic distinctions as I was fortunate enough to 
win in a neighbouring University are now a dim personal memory ; only the 
archivist at Allahabad may, one unlucky day, have to glance, through the official 
records of these in the process of weeding out the suneriluous accumulations 
that time collects. And my official designation m^ best be compared to a showy 
cloak hiding a skeleton ; the Sccretarv to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands now wields little iniluence over 
vital educational issues. The arena for these is set in the great autonomous 
Provinces with whose Governments the remiisite initiative and authority rest. At 
meetings .of the Central Advisory Board of Education, once a year, he may watch 
these currents swirl up gently in the polite exposition of Provincial Ministers. 
Apart from this annual glimpse, he has to sit far away in the shadows. 

You can imagine, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, how presumptuous, and without 
profit to tliis distinguished audience, my ac<’.eptancc of your invitation would have 
been if the choice of the subject of my discourse had to bo limited to some 
question of educational policy or the higher academics. But your example, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, has provided me with a fortunate means of escape from attempting 
what, for me, would have been miito an impossible task. Last year, in this very 
hall, and more recently at Lahore, you have shown that other themes may bo 
invoked without loss of interest or lack of propriety ; that those who, having 
completed their studies, are about to leave the University to face the world, may 
be expected to begin to reflect on matters other than educational ideals and 
educational practice ; to appreciate, no less, a recognition of their mental coming 
of age by an appeal to share the anxieties of us older men over more pressing 
and perilous issues than learned disquisitions on the somewhat aiid niceties of 
educational reform, rounded off with sonorous periods of superior admonition. 
It seems only fmr to remember that the groat majority of those to whom 
Convocation speeches arc primarily addressed cease to take serious interest in 
education when they cease to be students ; that life offers them other problems, 
intcUectually no less attractive and of greater practical import. 

The subject of which I wish to speak to-day is power ; not mechanical 
power, which is a branch of physical science, or spiritual power, which concerns 
religion, but t.emi>oraI power, especially tbe pohtical power of the State over the 
individual ; of the origin of such power, of its purjicse and its use. It is not 
given to cver)’'one to speak of such matters with the clarity, the dignity, the 
classic case that have marked your two Convocation addresses, Sir Maurice. I, at 
least, shall not even aspire to what I know I cannot |)ossibly accomplish. And 
from my audience I shall crave, in advance, the indulgence without which the 
contrast In quality between what you said last year, and what I propose to say 
to*day, may break down their reserves of patient courtesy. 

I have been led to choose this suWeet, partly by the title of a recent book 
from the pen of that brilliant writer, Mr. Bertrand Bussell, and partly by the 
thoughts suggested, Mr- Vice-Chancellor, by some very wise words that you spoke 
the other day at a similar function in Lahore. You will agree that the impact 
of the power of the State on the individual, and of capital on labour, constitutes 
the main problem to-day in the sphere of human ideals and human conduct And 
it is not merdiy a theoretic problem, rarefied pabulum for the philosopher and 
the sage, but a practical problem for every one whose allegiance to the State, 
whose daalings with his fellow-men, whether as master or as servant, are 
reladonshipa regulated, to some extent, by free and reflective judgment, nbt 
•ervitudes imposed by coercive authority or accepted as obligations of immutable 
custom. You or 1 need not be a Locke or a Eousseau to probe into these seemingly 
abitoise mysteries \ we owe it to oursdtes, as thinking men, to answer the mimy 
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questions that the demands of power press upon us, from many sides, with an 
urgency that would not brook much delay in answer. 

Power is one of those words, widely used but vaguely understood, for which 
few of us can readily find a concise definition. Broadly, it may be described as 
ability ^ to produce an intended effect. All of us, in our respective stations of life, 
seek this ability ; the quest is universal. And it is not necessarily immoral. 
Acton’s phrase— that all power coriupts— is too wide to be true. It is not tiie 
possession of power, but the use to which power is put, that determines its 
morality. A person seeking the ability that a modest income confers to maintain 
himself and his family in comfort, to educate his children, to entertain, occasionally, 
a few friends, does^ not behave immorally. The wealth of the Ho.'kefellers, to 
the extent that it is spent on opening hospitals in China or encouiaging medical 
research in Great Britain, and not on breaking economic rivals, is a desirable 
possession. Capitalist wealth, controlled by corporative groui'S instead of 
individuals or families, and devoted to such humanitarian ends as the welfare of 
workers, is an instrument of good. The political power of the State, based on 
the consent of the govern^, and used for peaceful purposes, is not only not 
objectionablef but essential for human progress. Hobbes’s conception of primeval 
man as a person living by himselt was probably never true historically. It is 
neither true nor ideally desirable, for man can attain to his highest fulfilment 
only as a member of society and the association of men into a community 
necessitates the existence of a State. It is only when we consider other part 
of Acton’s dictum, namely that absolute power corrupts absolutdy, that we see, 
in certain contemporary events, material for thought as to the correct aim and use of 
power. At Lahore, Sir, you compared some aspects of democracy and totalitai'ianism. 
Your observations are, I am sure, too fresh in the memories of most of those 
present here to-day to need repetition or paraphrase by me. For my present 
purpose, it would be sufficient to emphasise that, in its origin, the power of both 
the democratic and the totalitarian State may be popular. Intod, it is the proud 
claim of the leaders of the two mightiest authoritarian countries in Europe that 
they attained to power on a wider basis of individual assent than the present 
head of any democratic State. For the sake of argument, that claim may be 
conceded, though much could be said against the methods by which such suffrage 
has been secured. I would only remark, in passing, that methods that dui)e or 
destroy one’s freedom of choice will rob assent of all title to that name and only 
convert it into an uneasy mask for what is, in reality, coercion. But, judgctl by the 
test of the pu^ose to which totalitarian power is put*, it fails to satisfy any rational 
moral standard. There are not wanting enthusiasts whose admiration for the achieve- 
ments of Fascist or Nazi rule, the mobilisation of an entire people for effort <lire(ttc(l 
to a common end, the efficient devotion of its energies, in obedience to one single will, 
to the attainment of that end, is honest and boundless. They sec true demotu-acy 
in the equality of sacrifice that such a regime imposes on all except, ])erhap8, a 
chosen few; real moral grandeur in the discipline with which such equality is 
endured. But even these enthusiasts can give only one honest answer to the 
question What is the end of this supreme cle(li(?ation of ‘*body, will and soul”, 
namely that the ultimate end is domination, the complete ascendancy of a system or 
race over all others. Now. it isnot enough to call the desire to dominateevil. Anathemas 
carry their own condemnation unless supported by reason. But. what Acton said of 
absolute power is true historically of all experiments in domination. Un(‘hccked 
power invariably ends by becoming arbitrary. Alexander did not survive his 
triumphs long enough to prove the truth of this moral, but all absolutisms in the 
history of the world bear witness to it. The Empires of Persia and Borne and, in 
modern times, of Napoleon, are instance drawn from a fairly long muster-roll. 

In this, there is no cause for surprise. Witero the individual is looked upon as 

the means to an end, and not an end in himself, the power of the Btatu turns 
into tyranny. Hereditary heirs to such power abuse it for 8clf-gratifi(?ation, 
P^ns who attain to it through revolution or conq^uest may, individually and for 
,iome time, use it for the benefit of a few or all of those over whom they can 
wield iti But the benevolence of these despotisms is short-lived. The substitution 
of oligarchies for individual does not alter the course of events. Plato’s 

j^oeopher King, whether one or many, remains an ideal or a transient being. 

brings me to the next question : Power is sought and power exists* 

Bi it necesBaryi In the first place, is would be well to recognise that what man 
eagerly desires he will earnestly pursue. Instincts cannot be argued out of 
even li it w^e desirable that jfhs^ (tiiould cease to be. But m necessity 
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oC politic ‘ftl power ci\n be justifusil on moral grounds. As I have already said, 
man's fuUilnutnt. eau i)nly come through inomborslup of soelety, and orderly 
existenee and ^ dev(‘lt>pment \>ostulate the existenee of an authority to guide and 
control it Neiiher ean he aehievetl without power. Individual freedom, by which, 
as I hope to show later, I set great store, would, in some, if not the majority 
of us, tend to express itself arbitrarily and, therefore, dangerously, if it were not 
coutrolloil and gniilod. Anarchy is no more desirable tham despotism. 

And so we arrive at the next quostiou What should be the true aim of 
the ]‘cnver of the State? /rho answer is simple. The ideal aim of such power 
must be to sceuro, to each individual, the fullest opportunity for self-expression. 
The ultimate purpose of man is man himself. His life in isolation may, in Hobbes’s 
well-known phrase, tend to l^iteomo ‘"soliUry, ]H)or, nasty, brutish and short”, but 
asswiat ion Muth his fellows brings no salvation if. for the dangers of the unchec- 
ked, arbitrary liehaviour of his neighbour, he is to exchange the arbitrary authority 
of the Htaie. In the one ease, he has the option, and a sporting chance, of 
suceessful si'lf-ib^fenee; in tlie. other, the option becomes unreal and the chance of 
auceossful defoneo extremely feeble. 1 can resist another man, but not a Leviathan. 
The power of the State must, therefore, ho harmonised with the liberty of the 
individual. So far, 1 have spoken mainly of j)oUt.ieal power. This has existed since 
the iH‘:.'.inning of history. E‘ouomie. power, namely tho control by individuals or 
association of the means of i’roduedem, is a phenomoaon peculiar to the modern 
ago. In the language of present-day controversies, this is compendiously described 
as capitalism. It is not my purpose tO'-tiay, oven if this were relevant, to discuss 
tho Iniluenco of <*apUiilism over the political state, tho ambitions leading to 
violoiin*c luul war which capitalism is alleged to cherish and pursue, tho enslavement 
of tho manual worker which it is supposetl to seek and encompass. Nor shall I 
atUunpt a critical comparison of capitalism and communism; tne rival creeds for 
which, according ft) tho protagonist’s point of view, are claimed the power to 
attain nuliouuial perfoi^tion or plunge the world into abysmal catastrophe. Fqr 
the present arguiiuuit, what is imiiortant to recognise is that the concentration 
of productive j’ower, whether in the hands of an individual or a group of them, 
pr<Klucc» problems akin to those that arise between the individual and the State. 
These units of wonomic iH>wcr profouuly affa^t tho lives of large bodies of indivi- 
duals, whether as consumers or, more directly, as employees Every student of 
economics knows how prices may be artificially raised by inono;>olics and combines. 
Strikes of workers, with which wc have now become fairly familiar even in India, 
are frequent romiuders of labour’s dium to get more of the profits of productive 
enterj>riso. ’'rho right use of i>owcr, therefore, is as much the need of the economic 
as it is of tho |»oiitical worhl, enlightened appeasement must be the purpose of 
both, if ixjwcr is not to beget strife, ihat the State must ultimately regulate ^the 
relations of capital and lal>our does not detract from the truth of this conclusion. 
Class infinence, under any system of Government, colours both economic outlook 
and economic i>olicy. Even a communist State is no exception to this rule; only 
the dominant class is different In such a State. Moreover, within the framework of 
porK'y, there is wiilo acoiw for administrative discretion, of which the right use is 
of fundamoutai im]:K>rtance. 

To sum up the substance of my thesis as I have tried to develop it so far, 
the quest of |>olitical and economic power is both an urge of human nature and a 
net^essity of civilisation. Rightly used it is not immoral. It is eyil only wjto 
directed to ends that ciirtau man’s legitimate freedom or corrupt his will Tm 
crux of the matter, dierefore. is how power, be it political or economic, is ^used. 
To that, also, I liave suggeslcsi an answer : it must seek to assure, to every citizen 
the fullest Si*oiK> for sdlf-expreasioa. And I submit that the att«dnment of tos 
ideal dei>ends upon the character, the to use a Greek word which it is 

difficult succinctly to paraphrase, not of the few but the majority of a people. 
J^rlier on, I said that the end of man is man himself; he also holds the kw to his 
own salvaUoa. Lot mo elaborate tho point Over the greater part of the world, ^ power 
of the State depends on the support of its subjects The purposes, for which that 
wwer may be used, must also depend ou the will of the people. No Government 
can, for long, pursue an aim which a minority of its snbiects do not ^ure m are 
unwilling to work for* TotaUtarian States are as much subject to ^ law as d^^ 
cratic ; in the last analysis the coxhmoh man can be master of both. It is true 
that he Is now beset by new temptations. The appeal of totalitarian pmpajmuda is 
subtle and s^uetive* it stitei emotions whki are all the more powerful, because 
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they are primitive ; love of physical prowess, joy in battle, pride in victory and in 
the ascendancy of the tribe. For the freedom of his soul, man is invited to 
exchange absorption in a State which, it is claimed, must be benevolent, because it is 
omnipotent. But these alluring sophistries only emphasise the need for a clear percep- 
tion, by each of us, of the moral purpose of the State and firm determination to seek 
and’ ensue it. It will be asked— What do 1 mean by the word ‘morar. Here again, 
compression is not easy. Morals have been the theme of much speculation and writing, 
since man began to think of his relations with his fellows. That those who have 
thought about these matters have not always agreed adds to the difiiculty of defini- 
tion. Plato and Kietzche, for example, arc poles apart in their conception of moral 
values. But this diversity of opinion amongst the Olympians is no obstacle to a 
plain statement that most reasonable people would accept. For my part, I would 
describe morality as the active pursuit, singly or in co-operation with others, of 
personal fulfilment without arresting the fulfilment of some-one else ; the combina- 
tion of what Burke called the equality of restraint with emulous endeavour to 
achieve the highest good of which a person may be canable. I venture to suggest 
that this definition will be found to be consistent with any salutary principle of 
individual or international relationships. When men live their lives in this spirit, 
they cannot hurt one another. If nations deal with one another likewise, the world 
will be a safer and a happier place to live in. Strife is born of a conflict of ambi- 
tions in which the rivals fail to recognise any point of view but their own. 

The sceptics and the cynics will ask Is this a sane faith for any realist ? 
Is not life a struggle in which the weak must go under, and those who wish to 
survive must either be fighting or prepared to fight ? Language, tradition, race, to 
say nothing of interest, divide mankind into warring groups ; they can never be 
harmonised sufficiently to make universal and lasting peace anything more than the 
idle dream of visionaries. It is a point of view that one cannot ignore. Even 
within the last few days, we have had rude reminders of the swift and ruthless 
swoop of arbitrary force, obeying no law but the promptings of its own wayward 
ambition. What is worse, a mere appeal to idealism will never convert those who 
reason thus. One can meet them with only one efiectivo argument ; that science 
has so perfected man’s armoury of destniction that modern war, on a world scale-— 
and there are signs enough that war, if it breaks out between the Great Powers, 
will envelope the world— will leave neither vanquished nor victors— only a desolation 
of death and suffering. On this view, and those who acclaim war may well ponder 
it even the way of self-interest would seem to be the way of a humane and liberal 
morality. I do not claim any originality for what 1 have said ; true originality is the 
prerogative of genius and genius is rare. And I have deliberately avoided giving 
foed colour to my remarks, as I am not discussing Indian politics, but the general 
ethics of political and social conduct for the plain man. What I wish to urge is 
that never before, perhaps, in its history has the world been confronted with such 
perilB as surround it to-uay. These dangers threaten, not from the side of nature- 
man’s control over the forces of nature was never greater— but because of man’s 
misconception of his obligations under a mistaken sense of values. Neither indiff- 
erence nor fatalistic resignation would befit the present crisis in the history of 
civilisation, and an unaided Providence will not avert disaster. Men and women, 
everywhere, must search their hearts and clear the eye of seductive but dangerous 
illusions. Even that would not be enough. Each must strive, in his or her sphere, 
to temper to liberal ends the power that ultimately the State derives from tlxo indi- 
vidual, The ideals and the endeavour of a Government are only the resultant of the 
will of its more active subjects. That is why each one of us can, in some measure, 
shape national and international destinies, Iho obligation and the opportunity should 
be Buffident inspiratioa to purposive effort And the task would not be ditficult, if 
we would be honest with ourselves in action as well as in thought. 

What part can you. who graduate to-day from this University, play in lea<Uog 
the world to sanity and to peace ? If you have a true conception of the purpose 
of power, you may, I would beg leave to suggest do a great deal by active example 
as well as by precept to ensure that power is rightly nsea. Youth has been doscribod 
as the season of revolt ; it is certainly the period of high energy and noble purpose. 
You are richer in these possessions than we who have travell<ii farther along life’s 
appointed span. 



The Guruhul University Convocation 


Tho follAwin.j IS tiu; tost of tho Address delivered bY the fi-on’fiZa 

Sn S(imphrii’p,iuj, ^Uin<u<r Kduoutmn United Proviuces, at the ^thirtyseventh 
anniversary of i!io (..iniknl I uiversiiy held nl IJimlwar on the 9th. April 1939 

I am pnvyful 10 ihe unthoriiiM of the (Innikul for havins kindly invitjd me 

..'‘“.lir"'"” “ "> ' '«™“i ‘»»s •*» i>«‘ 

'riw linrnkul IS one of tho.se noble edifiees-I am not speaking in a purely 
materud sense ivi.i-n the .\rya ^ama].has roared in the country, ft is not neces- 
sary to be an Ai.v.i t'anupsi lo amn'i-mte the great value of a thing like this. I 
am my-,elf a Miialnn I •.mnni-t but have no lii'silation in admittiSg that like 
tnousantis ot o'lier llaidie. my oiiilook in life has been profoundly influenced by the 
Hanuo and some ot ibo;,. great men »lio have mvwl it allegiance. The number of 
limans win* hu\i‘ fonin mn^ouHrunisly within the orbit of the Ramai's ia- 
HunnftMnusMH' \nry .vr. inaivil. Om» may not n^j; roe with the theolokWl doc- 
tnnof* iuul itu‘*u!;b.yin.‘:a tluvuoH »a tno Samai l>ut that it has deeply influenced the 
gpiattml nvMi^al i^ wyuxym Himlu Rm-itny goes without question. Those 
S(Haal reform- lor uin h iim Aryu Niumj was devised a dtvado or two auio arc now 
the ay.‘t*ptjMl a.n ut fauh of llindu S».'ietY. T\m is mainly resixmaiblc for the 
Vnn’tiful m-aviraraij.v nf thar jmia,Mmii*n\ which prevumsly marred tlie relations 
ot iwo iis Ihiidn-. No ^ikvIucIo could he more painful than that of 

a Inner frairitndul q:i r;vl hetwuen people who hold tho same Bi‘.ri})tiircs in venera- 
tion, uivopt tin* miipon ic,** n\ run «anm cainmn ot law ami morality, arc proud of 
the saim‘ lo.^unutfiy mr ns all» Hum days are Kono, never lo return. 


Nof <ndy Hintltis mit lUhcry^ who had and ha\e fundamental dificrcnccs of opinion 
with ihrm would ttiduKu.stin ly admit the of the personalities of some of 

Hum wn who with the Arya Rumaj m loni< as society attaches any 

valno to one ioin'e inMcvihcc and patriotism. Rurcly everyone will bow his head 
in memory of nnui Uko l.ala l.aiput lliiu Rwami Shradhanand and Mahatma Haustaj* 
Althouuli fhorc aiv sAovcral inhfiiuiioiia working? to-day more or loss on the 
sumo yon snv, tliiM linrukid is, I hdieve. tlm oldest of them all and we are 

nil waU'liii}'' crimpiit with Onr country ami particularly our Pro- 

vince h.H been iintiMi for its hom of Icaniiujr. We have ancient seats of learning— 
Kashi, tor ii*hfant’c, ai win h I have the hononr to bo a humble (fitizen-of winch 
any count ly unw w W jutcid, cities which tlm Univt»rsity towns of the west can- 
not rival ill any rc!'ri*c!, diiou-ands of stmlcnis still receive education there at the 
hand of sdiolotH who do ili^' work not because they consider it a sacred duty to 
hand on to oth.cis the ior-'li ot knowtedru \vhir*h they have received from their pre- 
copttirs. Kov want of Siatc sut^port, this system has fallen on evil days but what 
slill ivmniitK is n rcmiuticr of what it must have been in its days of glory. 


In the thiruk.d VmU are «Mrryhiji{ on the experiment of combining the old 
and the new runnin g a t'nivcrdiy im micivnt lines umlcr present-day conditions. 
Here yon liuvc Ti»a only lUitiln fhe athunpi in impart higher education in Hindi 
but yon uri* nukimf yonr s^ndMiia Uv« very much in the way students lived in ihe 
<»uruknl of old. Now, 7hc V\iu o( ihc student is n preparation for the life of the 
houH^dioIdcr and very much om the sumo lines. This was so in ancient India, 
'fho Bruhnvedutri iiv»*d nnanar Vanapmsthis and his food, mode of dress 
and daily ruiidne did imi diircr very inatodally from those of the ordinary 
citi/um. i*o-day i; is diir*Mcni. *rhc life inside the Ouriikul is lived in a plane 
ujipHivnfly cntiridy didcoua from that of tho world outside. This is Ikble to 
proilocn Mim m tw*i pMychoUvtcul r*.* 4 w ik»im : dihor an inferiority complex or a 
au|w*riorby <omplcx. y.«« u pnvarimw and one essential cimdition for social life is 
similarity, 'i his similarity mukva orm ii! tit ease ami one tries to find some kind of 
an oxphiimtlim tor h. Kiihcr one imagines onwK to lie an object of satire and con- 
u^mpt to oihcr pe»ipl«i and ilcvvloim a drdcuHive attitude of domonstrating one's 
equality to others, picking up Insnlrs where none are intended or, on the other hand, 
one buig!n«#i oncsidr to Im immensely stiimrlor to others where crideism has no value 
and must Im treated with coiMempt. KHihor frame of mind is uhsex^* I hope you 
koeti a wahdi on tills. ^ 

I slmli not say mucdi about your syiUbtis and totchinj|^\ Here^ as th other 
educational luHtltutsons. (luestions Itim th^ must have arte i Bhouid Science be 
made a eompuisory subjert ? Is 1% worthwbyo tehir^ Uteratee i A% what stage 
should apeolaliaaikm tea T We in tids FiroTinoa A pwA of greitt 

ei 
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chaagea in the field of education. True, moat of those chang^ lie in what la called 
the field of primary education but they are sure to afioot all aspects of education 
in the end. You will no doubt be toking an interest in this aspecd of our national 
life. I should like to refer briolly to the demand that we shoulil recognize the 
Gurukul degrees. The question is before the Govornmoiit and we shall announce 
our ^uision shortly. 

There is one question which has assumed great importance of late, the question, 
namely, bow far education should he couU'oUod by the bfcate. lu so far as control 
means merely seeing that accounts are preperiy kept and that the matitution is 
doinu the work for Wch it was started, there cannot be two ominous. Ihe btate 
represents the public and must see that all bodies to which puhlK^ money is con- 
tnbuted work properly. All institutions, registered and unregistered, aided and 
unaided, those whose degrees arc recognised ami those whoso degrees are not, must 
submit to Btate control to this extent. No institution which donves advantage from 
the orderly conditions created and maintained by the btate should grudge the 
State this power of general supervision. Bat control to-day moans much more than 
this. Look at what is happening in Germany to-day. The btate determines not only 
the age at which education should begin, the numbers of those who shall be edu- 
cated but also who shall teach, who shall study, how teaching shall be given. 
Teacher and taught must be pure Aryans which means that they should be able 
to prove non- Jewish ancestry at least up to their great grand-fathers and groat 
grand-mothers on both sides. I have seen extracts of some lessons on grammar and 
geo^'Taphy for children in the primai 7 classes. They are designed to make thorn good 
NaSs people who refuse to acknowledge that any useful contribution to world 
culture can be or has been made by nou-Nordics, parLicularly Jews, and arc firmly 
convinced of the superiority of the German race and all that it stands for. This 
goes on right up to the University. Wo in this country have some experience of 
tke results of such teaching. The history we learnt at school was designed to create 
the impression that Hindus and Muslims are utterly alien to each other, that the 
people of India have almost always been a subject race and that they never knew 
real peace and concord before the advent of the British. Wc lost all confidence in 
ourselves as a nation. Where the Btate undertakes such regimented teaching in an 
organised manner, the results are bound to be striking* A inan with pemdiar 
attitude on life is being created. And we must remember that the same attempt 
is being made, with more or loss success, m every totaUtarmu country. This is 
bound to lead to an intensification of national j)nde and prejudices and consequent- 
ly to wars and tearing up of treaties. But is this to be mlowcd^ on ? Is 

there to be no standard of values common to all civilizctl maukuicl I Are truth, 
virtue morality, to have a different meaning in every country, in every continent ? 
If so, 'how will commerce and cultural exchange between peoples be possible ? Are 
culture and civilization doomed to perish to-day ? 


Analogous, and equally important, perhaps, is the question how far education 
is to be regulated by the tenets of any nartuudar religion. For instance, you, here, 
look upon the Sruti as revelation* Whatever does not. Boom to at‘cord with your 
interpreWion of the Sruti must necessarily be wrong, for the word of Uod is self- 
evident Truth : all else toquircs demonstration r. {Science is everyday studying 
phenomena and framing hypothesis which in some cascH may appear to come into 
opposition with scripture. In such a case, one of two things happens. Either an 
attempt is made to distort scripture au<l its interpretation and make it to i^onvoy 
meanfegs whii^h will some how embrace the results of scientific research or to 
denoun^ outright the thcones of the scientist. Wc have seen both tilings done* 
The irst is unfair to scripture, the second to scionco ; the iirst degrades religion, 
the second stifles the advance of knowledge. We know that oven in atlvancoa 
America, the teaching of Evolution is taboo in some institutions and I shall not 
be surprised if, nearer home, some educ4Siiional institutions try to subjocst their staff 
and students to some kind of a searching religious inquisition. The result can only 
be hypocrisy and cant* Essenrially of course Truth is one and, if senpture is really 
reveided khowledge, truth in the laboratory and truth m the pages of Holy Writ 
cannot be differ^t, things. But I submit that no attempt should be made at 
arbitrary reoonoilation and what is worse, on a priori grounds, to sacrifice one at 
the idtea: of the other* This would be bad both for science and religion. 

But having said this, 1 must hasten to add that I strongly feel that while 
fcnowled^ and the spread of knowledge u e* education, in a broad sense* should 
BOt be tm down either to the chariot wheel of the State or to those of a religious 
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clopwn, it fihouM no( be it in to-day. The great defect in modern 

smetv is that lite has w ;um, iu> iioal. 

The iiidividuid 'vorks for ^^‘If-i^rmidifiment and 
no limits to the houaids ol h;«v ami»ition. ihis is omially true of nations and 
States. 0 n ] »u'}e}uai , ^ oueli against each and of each 

fltrainst all, lodindlnl eoniju'tiium is the law of life, 'Idus accounts for 

tiic fact thiit in s-ne oi all tlie trenuMidous advance in knowledge made 
in recent yenis, ^\e have not hoi'u ahh^ u> hiiinsh disease and poverty from 
Oiu* initlsf. A^'es ai o. tlje Aryans of heliu, tU^vised a scheme of life which, 

wdiatovi-r its short«‘oiinn,/,s m the wt^rhl ol to-thiy, was a complete and self-consis- 
tent sclrnme. 'Iluac was a work tor every man and a man for every work. The 
life of every tndisidnul and of euu-y gn. up fell into its place in this scheme and 


was reeubmd hy It. A ttmn had the greatest fret-nlom of thought and action—no 
one. bothered, for in.'^tance, ah'»u( other petiph^s’ theological belief s— consistent ■with 
the Varnushraiu Idmuna. lo-du\\ t he leadt*rs of trocialist thought— Marx and 
Kngels tunl l.cutn nine ptact*tl another stdieme of life before 
us. These two schenu“^ aic dill lent fmm ca<‘h other in a hundred different 
ways hnt they have this in common that they suhstitiitc order and 
co-operation fiir anarchy and the law of the jungle. They teach 
that a matrs wf>rlh is to he measunHl by the Racnti(‘e he makes in 
the servii^e of others, m>^ by the immey he earns. It is absurd to talk of the 
imlividuul as an entity apart Iroin society. Smdely eonsmts of individual and the life 
of the individual duds its functimm uml completeness only in society. It 

is absolutely nm’ssary, iheivfons that we should have a eom ‘icte picture of the 
kind of society, tin* kind of man we want, and education should then proceed 
to mould men n**cordinply, Sm*h a picture eannot Im based on the efforts of 
imagination of a brilliant thinker altme: it will have to he bascrl on a philosophy 
of life by whiidi all the aetisiiics of men and groups of men will be co-ordiuatc(L 
The Aryan has his Vedaioii and Ins dmurine of Karma; tlio socialist has his 
theory of diah^eiical mateiialmm and hm materialistic interpretation of History. 
The truth may lie in either or lioth or neither of these systems of thought but 
mnnklinl must gel itself lo tin* tiick of evolving a nitioiml sehemo of life based on 
a tatuamb eomprehellS^^*e philoHuphy, Jl ih the alistmee of such a basis of conduct 
that permits Un* man of seienye to sell his knpwUdgc to the selfish capitalist and 
allows intellectual and maimial restuirees which conhl convert this earth into 
paradise to he used for puri^o^cs of wholesale cleHtruclion. The man of science must 
realis<‘ that he the Ihahmaa of to-day : he must not prostitute his knowledge 
for hase ciuIh or else it will d(ht roy him and the world in whh^h ho lives. This is 
the greatest probleni of to-day, if eulture and civilisation arc to be saved and tlio 
responsibility of those of uh wlio have anything to ilowith education is great indeei 
I should like now to atldress a few worda to the grudimtcs who are leaving 
the fin rnkul to*day, lifter taking*: their degrcK’S. I wish you all a long life ana 
all Imppiness ainl prwtwrhy, the nillnat realiwitiou of the four Purusharthas. 
May no sorrow or failure ermsii your path in any corner of the universe slightly 
altering the words of the Hmtl, 

‘ ‘ ^ yon ahhaya (absence of 

give yon abhaya, may 

„ , May you prove worthy 

househohlw and ^ 

There is advice which can lie given to gradnatea in all ages and times. In 
the worda of the tT|>n«i»hHd, speak the trutli, practise Dhnrma^ show reverence 
to your parents and your prw*epuir», remy the tnne debt to the gods, the Eishis 
ami the fathers. Work not for reward hut for a sense of duty, for the service of 
humanity, AIJ tins l« sound advUte md you have ^ take it to heart but you will 
have to interpret it aecor»^:ng to the dreumstanc<» m which you find yourselves 
to*day, India is very ncttc die attahiment of Swarajya and I S|)^Tc with all the sense 
^ T .,«%« aavmUU thftt nrt powcr On eai'feh can keSp us in 



eai'feh 
impediments and 


toy; win rSgui^e 


of confldem^ of which i «m capable that no 

bomlago much longer. But there are sull _ ^ _ 

saerifi«*c and tapn^ya to overcome them* The measure in which you give eviefence 
of these qualities will be the mcsuwire of the extent to which yon hpe 
your stay at the Oamkuh But to preservation Swamjya will require greater 
saeri«cm, It will demand hkhw discipltne and greato str^gih of tomwter. 
X hope none of you wUl ^ You will be 

iwgaged In dlffeimnt inofetoms. of life but I hope all 

tos|dxitual» intdiecttial ana nmugial resources of every one of you will always 
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be dedicated to the service of llic niotbcrland. There is siKdi appalling poverty, 
ignorance, superstition to overcome and it is a thankless task as all those who 
Imve any experience of public, life know very well. And there is the great virus 

of communalism which is eating into the vitals of our body politic. Hindus and 
Muslims— sons of tlie same aneesiors, speaking the same language, following very 
much the same customs —are being taught to regard tiiomselvos as numibcrs of 
difierent races, difforent nationalities and tlioro arc wild talks of cutting of the 

country into regions based on these divisions. Heavy is the responsibility of 

those who teach such doctrines. It is a tragedy thai. a few sclf-scckors should 
in this way be able to jeopardiKo the best interests not only of t.hc country at 

large but of those communities whose interests they profess to serve. 

But apart from the reprehensible activities'* of such loople, our pro])]ems arc 
difficult enough in all constneneo. Every <*onntry whit*h esta])liBhes a new regime 
as a result of a political revolution has to pass througli a period of reconstruction 
which is a much more diiiicult task than destruction. But our task is lieavior 
than that of others because wc have to deal with largo masses of pco]>lo following 
different religions and at diiferent cultural levels. In our own IVovince, wc 
have the large Hindu majority and the not negligible. Muslim minority ; classes 
culturably as advanced as the highest classes elsewhere and tri])cs width 
have little to distinguish them from the wild men of the Central Indian 
Jungle. Eussia and China had somewhat similar ■j)roblcms but there the various 
groups were geographically separate units. Here there is greater inter-mingling, 
greater inter-dependeuce. If we can solve our problems, we shall sot an example 
to other lands. In this respect, the responsibility of the Hindu majority is great, 
indeed. There can be no sacrifice of principles but we have to show infinite 
patience and tolerance to win the conridcn(‘c of the minorities living in our midst, 
so that they may feel assurc<l that their interests arc safe. Our provini*.e possesses 
the Great centres of Hindu and Muslim culture- Benares, Allahabad, Ajodhya, 
Mathura, Lucknow, Agra— and we have to forge a great Indian cailturo to which 
dl shall have contributed, of which all shall be proud. 

But India is not isolated from the rest of the world. We arc not only 
witnesses but actors in a great drama. The groat powers, particularly Britain and 
France which should have acted as the guardians of the liberties of weaker Stat.08, 
have betrayed them and we see, as a consequence, the rape of A))ysHinia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain and China. The natural result has followed : they have increased 
ihdr own difficulties and added to the atmosphere of general unrest, and mutual 
distrust. No one knows what will happen. Any day a war may break out and 
we may be asked to fight in defence of the principles of demo<‘ra(*y which we do 
not enjoy in our own country, even in the limited sphere of )>rovincial administra- 
tion. It is farcical that those who have no control over their own et^onomic or 
military policy should be called upon to take an active part in disputes which 
will decide the fate of independent people but it is nonc-thc-loss a fact. As to 
what we should do in these circumstances, is a (Question for political bodies 
to decide : hero, I am only asking 5 ou to take stock of the world situation. 

These are not merely academic questions : they have a vital importarice for us. 
Is this state of affairs to continue ? If it is, we, on attaining Swaraj, shall have 
to engage in the same dirty game : we shall bo as much responsible, as any 
other nation, for the tears of the widow and the oridian ; against us also will 
rise the curse of the halt and the maim, the hungry and tlie naked. Rurely such 
Swaraj is not worth having. Wo have to set ourselves to the task of crciiting a 
new world-outlook, a new world in whi<»h exploitation of man by man shall 
not exist, in which work shall be a joy, in which each shall find his happiness 
and pxospexity in the happiness and prosperity of all, in which nation shall 
ock>perate with nation for the common good of mankind. 'J^his sounds like a 
dream but it la a dream which mankind has been dreaming all clown the ages. 
The Ptttanas speak of Xfitarahuru ; other countries have had their utopias. I am 
not advocating any fanciful utopia but what the present advances in scientific 
kndwi^e have brought abundantly within the bounds of possibility, if o/»ly we 
wonld agree to live like, human beings. This is the true spirit of Aryan culture. 
It requires that eaqh one shall realise his identity with the all of which he is an 
oigaaic part. It is a dream which it is well worth our while to make an attempt to 
uMrtemlme. It is only in such a world that every one can realize his highest self, unfold 
^his greatest potentialities. 1 hope every one of you will hear this call and set himself to 
this task, according to the measure of his abilities. I wish you all strength and success. 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

A of llu' ^‘^hievoments and pHs of the CaHiUa XJiuversHy 

ajiaiust uninfinmnl ctir.. wu^ iinulo by tho Vicc-OhiUU‘elloi% Khan Bahadur 
Azi:^ul //t''/*”-. in tin* Im iubliTttt* at <hc x\niiuul Convocation which was 

hold ill th<‘ rn.^dniry j.round on Iho llUi, March 1939, In tlie couiso of 

hiH atldrot^, tin* ViM*-Chuuci‘llt>r suul 

‘•'Fii »‘iury ^ oti ih»' ^nn nn\uatitinl(M»f work in the whole circle of mental and 
moral vldl‘»^»»^bi.‘ui anti hij-litricul Hfioiicea, and the ovcr-orowuii 2 ; j^voiips of 
nhvsical iiinl uaMiral in all the vuiicty o£ their branches wo have to 

de|Vnd at j‘nh‘*nf oit 1:’ U) beturera, two nssiHlunt Icclnrers and Cl 

feat'heri* <»ttt.dtlc tli»* i nidc in the arts secinvu atid 13 professors, L!7 lecturers, 17 
ftKsislunt it‘('lnrc!S nrni b» ttaidwTS outside the grade in the science section which 
includes nnuhcniati.‘S. In addition, services of 22 honorary lecturers in 

the arts d( Haiinicnt and ;*<* luniornry lecturers in the science department are 
rtHpdsitioio'd fr<‘in \ariuns <'oilei.'i»s and other ittsliinlioiiH. (ai tlic basis of the 
neluals *>f Mr b;oe unii^hly to sjiend about Us. TJ,nO,iiO(l, annually for 

the pnipoe of icicldug and rc*^earch. The fees from students fetch an income 
of roughly bV. whib* jmipts under various endowments eomo to about 

Kh. I'la* l‘alut»ce of nearly 11s. luiK to be met from the general 

funds of ibe univci^uy. 

‘^\Ve Imvf* now no ,-^enate I full adequate to liold the convoeation. Our record 
r(Mmis arc terribly <’on}.o‘s{<!d. 'ihe libmry daily requires expansion. Our laboratories 
and Imildings are Sf-jUleretl all over the town. Tewhing classes cannot be 
exleiided. lloonjs arc tml n\ailablc fur all tho bnmehes of higher* studies and 
rcttiwdi. A new planning in therefore the immediate end of all our requirements. 

“Nolnaiy will tieday that tim uui\ersity is merely to teach theories and 

not to trr.in sttnlenls in the application of tlu'so themicB, that we slioiikl conlino 
<tur woik merely to atmly lutd nnnIysU, to teaching the more basic prineii*Ies, witii- 
ont a <»orri*spi«Mling touch with the fundamenlnl eeonomie and industrial needs of 
liie country. Hnch erities generally, with an abumlanee of their only gift ridiculo 
ami irouv, are impatient of what they cull our exi-anslon but are generally blind to 
tho nchfevemeiils uml gifts ut the univemty ; they are alike deaf to tho call of 
the futtjn*. 'Ihey <lo not iealiir.e the past i«*Jaeveine«t» of this university, nor even 
get a gruhp of the implicuUoim for teaching ami research in the university for the 
inJuatrittl and eulniral development of the people. 

“Ihit th<»f«e who are aide to appraiae facta and lessons of histoiy in tlieir proper 
perapev'tive wdU uilmit timt this university has not only been the pioneer, but most 
lorwunl in ndvivneing the cultural needs of tho people. The whole structure of our 
national life and thought haa been profoundly affeKttod by tho university. It has 
cxtcndtHi the iK^nmla of huimm knowletige ami it has made tlic people value and 
apiireeiatc Xhti arts, literature and 8<d«i<je. It has given leaders of men for tho 
(iurerent polilb ttL scKdal, Industxdal and scicsntific activities of tho i^plo. 

lic;volutiouar>* changtrs are distinctly visible in the stxaicture and ox’ganization of 
scK'iety. Are we to remain content with pioneer works and add no supersructure ; axe 
we not to pn»vide for greater facilities for more knowledge mid are we not to create 
opwtunUiiS for further stwdlea and research ? But such work requires considerable 
outlay of money and no univeraity in the world has the power of taxation. The 
sources of its itu'Ome. apart from the income limited to fees and other miscellaneous 
rwipts, must n<H»em*aruy dcpciKl upon State grants, Generous endowments and eon- 
tributioim from the people. If the country has to benenefited from work within the 
university* it cim legitimately exiiect money from the State as weU ^ from private 
tKjysons for all necessary expansion and proper maintenanoe* If industries have 
tetefited In the past from studies and research in the univraity, getting them 
l^roflts and dividends* one can reasonably expect funds from th^ industrial con- 
^rns to catty on further work* Can the best of the universities, the best of scholars, 
the b^t of teachers, the best of ourrieula do anything if there is not enough 
laboratory space and If the research grants are not adequate ^ ^ ^ 

*^kly SMual appeal la particularly directed to those notable nms and indus* 
txiidiftia di this pre^ce who have not only the abSity to pay but also have ability 
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to appoint a large number of our trained scientific men and scholars under ^ them 
for research in specialised work and I trust that they will realize that this is a 
question of national importance* If they fail, the responsibility of the future will 
not be at the door of the university. 

“In this connexion may I i>ointedly bring to the notice of all concerned the 
necessity of providing greater opportunities of emjdoyment and avocation for our 
highly educated and trained young men to which their training, culture and 
academic attainments fully entitle them. Unless Bengal is developed industrially, 
unless there are opportunities for our trained men to be employed in many different 
branches of industries, commerce and business, it is futile to expect that this 
province will be able to make any great head-way in the progressive develo[)ment 
of India.” 


The Vice-Chancellor dwelt briefly on the work being done in the difiercut Post 
Graduate Departments and referring to the Department of History sticssed tho 
importance of having a survey of tlie economic, soeial and cultural history of mediae- 
val India. “The history on India”, he said, “is a great heritage to each and every one of 
ns. We have to introduce a new vision in our history which will make Hindus and 
Moslems realize that to-day they belong essentially to the culture of India as a 
whole. It is from this point of view that historical studies are to be organized in 
future, but it requires a number of additional men and staff to take up the vast 
amount of material that is now lying about especially dealing with the Islamic 
period. 

“In connexion with higher post-graduate studies we are gradually realizing the 
necessity of properly organizing Islamic studies within the university. That cannot 
be done merely by the study of the Arabic and the Persian languages. The univer- 
sity is situated in a province where Moslems form more than half of the total 
population and it is only an inevitable consequence of higher education the Moslems 
should keenly feel the necessity of having a fuller scope for their intellectual and 
academic activities within the university, 

“It is eminently desirable that, under the guidance of the university, Moslem 
students should be so educated that, whilst being fully imbued with the modern 
spirit and animated by progressive and scientific ideas, they may also fully know 
the creative thoughts in Islam without in any way forgetting that they belong to 

Bengal and to India. rr. i - -r. . 

“India is formed of different races and cultures. Hinduism, Buddlusm, Islam 
and Christianity have all played their part in diverse ways and manners. India 
has had the impact of teachings from both the East and the West. Work witJbin 
the university should therefor(^ be so ]>lanned that tlicre may be a critical study 
of all the cultural streams of Indian life. In the highest interests of education in 
this province, Moslems and Hindus should both co-operate, one consi<lorately 
respectful of the other^s convictions, always ready to preserve their individual 
culturM traditions within the wider frame-work of the university's con^orate life. 

“That will truly bring in a spirit of harmony and concord and will remove 
antagonism, hostility and couflic‘t. Diversities of races, cultures and religions will 
then be harmonized into one national outlook for India. 


“Thei*e is another aspect of the problem which I should refer to in this con- 
nexion. It is the paucity of Moslems in the science classes. Tliorc are at present 
only three Moslem students in the 5th-year science class out of a total of 150 and 
three out of 121 in the Cth-ycar science class ; while the average of annual passes 
in the Intermediate Science Examination during tlie last six years has not exceeded 
100, and the number of B. Be., has been less than 20. This is a serious matter 
and early attention of all concern should be directed towards this.” 

Adoressing the graduates, the Vice-Chancellor said “Play your part nobly in 
ilxe task of reconstructing our national life. Ixst us have supreme faith in our 
traditions and past. Let us all remain essentially an Eastern and an Indian nation. 

ns not abandon the priceless treasure of our own cultures. Be worthy of your 
degree and keep the map of this province and this country before you in your life 
and carte* 



Trade, Industry & Commerce in India 
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Indian Trade in 1937 — 38 


London Commissioner’s Report 


The trade conditions in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, the United States of America, 
Argentina, Brazil, Japan and India are surveyed in relation to Indian trade and 
commerce in the report on the work of Sir David j\Ieek, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in Tjondon, during 1937-38, published on the 19th. January 1939. 

‘'India being predominantly an agricultural country, the prosperity of her 
trade’', says the Deputy High Commissioner of India in London commenting on 
the report, “is dependent on world commodity prices. In 1936-37 she derived the 
full benefit of the progressive rise in commodity prices. To some extent this boom 
was due to an element of speculation and a fall in prices was inevitable. But the 
decline in the early months ot 1938 was so steep that the exports fell off considrea- 
bly both in quantity and value. In particular the position in regai-d to wheat was 
most unsatisfactory, the price having dropped to so low a level as to preclude the 
possibility of further export on a large scale. 

“Similarly, India’s exports of linseed and castor seed have dwindled considera- 
bly in the early months of 1938. India has lost ground to other exporting countries, 
mainly the Argentine. In raw cotton* and cotton waste there was a slight 
improvement in 1937, but this was followed by a serious decline in the first quarter 
of 1038, which was due to American competition, reduced demand from Japan 
owing to the Sino-Japanese war and the ditiicultics experienced by the Lancashire 
cotton industry. Similarly, the cx])ort of wool, which showed an encoimiging 
expansion in 1937, regiatenwed a heavy decline during the first quarter of 19*38. 

“There was a considerable decrease, both in quantity and total value, in the 
export of shellac, scodlac and sticklac, the prices being most disap] minting. The 
same unfortunate tendency is noticeable in the case of base metals, brass and 
copper having dropped by 47 per cent during the year, tin by 42 per cont, lead by 
50 per cent and zinc by 56 per cent. . mt 

“But there are a few bright patches ^ m an otherwise gloomy picture. 1 he 
export of tobacco from India showed an improvement throughout the year under 
renew, the imports io the United Kingdom during the first quarter of 11)38 being 
valued at £131,765, as against £20,370 in the corrcsnouding quarter of TJ3<. Brovided 
the quality is improved, there is no doubt that Indian tobacco has a bright future 
ill the United Kingdom market. There was also a further incroaso in the imports 
into the United Kingdom of decorticated gronndnnts and in ieoding stuffs for 
animals, o. g,. rice dust and meal, groimdiint cake and meal, imswd cake and 
meal. In spite of the general recession there was a large increase in the imwrts 
of pig iron, while manganese ore continued to^ appreciate lu price, accompaaiod by 
an increase in Indian exports of this commodity. 


“The trade in Indian carpets was also encouraging, and the improvement in 
export was maintained right toouih the, year. India is now the largest supidier 
of carpets and fioor rugs to the United Kingdom.^ For Indian {including 
Burman) timber, 1937 was a record year and the demand m the United Kingdom 
for gurjuu and the silvergrey wood from the Andamans continues to be for 
satisfy tor*v»” 

Spea&g of Indian agriculture and industries, the Deputy High Commissioner 

of India says ♦ « 

“Generally speaking all the crops were satisfactory. While there was a 
shrinkage in the area under rice, Imsocd, sugarcane and ]ute, there was an 
increase in the acreage under wheat, cotton and grpundunts. The protoctod 
industries continued ^do well. The iron and steel industry wituossod amitlier 
urosnerous rear. Although the cotton growers did not do well, owing to tlie fall 


The cement and paper industries also showed signs of expansion, iho sugar 
industry was threatened with over-production, but the ^tion taken by mo 
Grovemments of the two provinces in which the industry is concentrateu* viz,, 
Unit^ Provinces and Bihar, to stabilise the price of both sugarcane and sugar has 


had a steadying effect. , 1 1 . j x i 

“Of the inSustries which are not protected, rubber and tea come under a 
special cat^ory, inasmueti as production and export in the case of ^ rubber and 
export in the case of tea are regulated by international agreement, During the year 
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l0ii7-‘iS WHS a Ii'-liii ' in (lii* jwii'as or ruljhnr, which was l•heckofl hv tiio 

rcau.Hioii ot (!n. j.cn.iHy.I.jo .'UNWtaUlo l'.-r.-ou(a{ro. There has been an incroMe^in 
eonsiimiai.m, ^ar;^cMl^;ly II, ..'imany ami the United KiiiKdom. But in si^ o“ 
the low Ill .:.mi 111,' i-rodii.H'rs ooiiit of view, aUeraiits continue to be 
made in some .Miinin.v lo lumvas,' (he inuhliiUon of synthetic rubber. Up to now 
the f:i(’it)r cnittinnis to lu' ta hivour of tho natural product ^ ^ 

‘-'rh,; tea indneiry e,mi; le;ed th,' tirsi, ciuimiuenninl period of rcKulaiion, and 
the rf ti">! eonnin,- ha\e aitiwl to estond tlio period for another five years 
on the same mioias as the previous preiod. The International Tea Market 
hApansion Ih.ard mv nmkuij; siremmus ellorts i,i stimulate tea drinkinu, and durimr 
the year ih.‘ ,',;nsninpl!.>n ,,1 tea 111 , ■reasAl eousidt'rahly in the Unite,! States. The 
prme lias reinaii;,',! m ,r,' ,ir l,‘s,s siahle hut there was some atiprohension that the 
inerease in the inipov on tea in the, I uiUhI Kini.doia woiild affect Empire 

Kniwers, m,):v ,;sp,.uali:,M i.> 1 ^ j-rado tea. The Indian tea industry 

IS hpalilv ,iiTanis,-.I and slioahl be in a i>osmon to take advanla'm of the bi.rhftr 
pormirtsil»lo t*\pori Jjxed Itu* lOdts-bO. ® 

“Thi- indii’^try \va^^ of tlic Government of Bra- 

zil to alltnv tw mid the export tax. As a renult, the world 

priee f>f entlof* tell by abmJ ,{0 per vent m the first, quarter of 10:R as comna- 
red \\ith t.uM•or^^^wpomlu^^ qum-ter C’onaumption increased in Europe 

hill tlu‘re was a heavy d»‘t*lme in the I ait ed States. The consumption of ludmn 
coilee la tlie I inted Kinudoai hns been falhiv^ since 11)14 but in 1937-38 there 
has been an imnva^fMa the sales of Imliaa coffee, and the prices obtained 
have i\U) been taveuruhle. when compared with the prices obtained for other uTOwths 
‘;()i the tndjisMies whi. il are mvt protecttHl the most imiKulant are the coai 
and pde industnes, In<* former witncsswl a peueral revival after a prolonged 
penod of ilejiresMon, hat for the jute imlastry the year under review was the 
poorest la Us liisiory, 1 he ditfieullieH of this industry are due to iutex'nal 
compe'itioa and iite lailure of the maiuiCaclurcrs in India to arrive at any 
a‘avenu‘a| nmoa,4 fhcm.M4\es on the question of production. Fortunately, the jute 
j^rowers di»l not suuer to the same extent »« eoUon growers.” 

la his survey of the economic etmditions of diiforent countries, the Trade 
C'ommis'.ij >ner tiuds that the total value of world trade for 7G countries during the 
year lb:ir-:W was -V • M gi»ld dolhirs as against 25,054,000,000 in 1930-37, an 
mcreusnoi ^ 


'fhe iis-Ml yisar however, closed with falling off in all directions, 

as dlnsirau^l i>y the index of rthijqaug freight rates wiiich fell from 118.9 in 
February 10 »k) to U5.*i m March. The volume of idle shipping in 

British ports nearly d4ni]dcd itself from December 1937 to March 1938, 
Anrlo-ItaUan Agrtnuui*ut, I’lwideni HooscvelOs dovdsion to resume large-scale 
(Jovernment exjM*ndituro. tiio In terdopen donee of the Unitotl Kingdem markets— all 
these intlui'iieiNi trade. 

The year was a very nroaiHsroufl one for Great Britain, but closed 

with eonHidcridde slackening in all fmt two or three imluatrica. The production of 
]ug iron rose; so dul its import, m alfto the production and imports of iron and 
steel. 'Die coni iudiisiry liH«l an execllent year. Hhipping freight continued to 
rise, from Marcli till Sijptemlwfr .1937 docUniug afterwards. The motor building 
indimtry had a year. The aircraft iiulustry was sUmuklcd by Government 
rearmaimml. 


Amon>»ftt the trades which had an unsatisfactory period were the Lancashire 
cotton industry— pn*<hu‘iion iii March 1938 wa« a little more than 50 per cent of the 
ciipacity and the woollen textile indiistiy which worked short time. The hosiery 
trade was flcprcj>si^i ; m was the juto tratfe. though rayon industry remained quiet 
Dn tlm maniuuctniinK side the eltHitrictd industry also showed, a slight depression^ 


*‘Tlm hital value of imiKirts into the United Kingdom in the first quarter of 
VXW\ says Hir .Ntok. ‘"was ^ 245,218,813, which was £ 15,^0,220 more than 

the vulmi of total iminirts in tlie first quarter of 19B7. There was an increase under 
the heads Food, Jh ink aud Tobm^n ml Manufactured" Articles, but a decrease under 
Kaw Materials, and Unmanufactured Articles. The total exports of British produce 
and mtuuifnt*turc» during the first quarter of 193^ however, oeclined by £ 250,677, 
to £ I20.}^59,9il9, But it must be ixilnted out that the exports of manufactured 
articles during the quarter we^ over £ 2,000,000 better than the dports during the 
cormpomling period ctf 1937 and accounted for nearly £ 96,000,000 out of the totid 
given above.^^ 



4&2 THE INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE [ bomba Y- 

to the Central Government that the Commiasion nBaijincd the main responsibility 
for further industrial advant'c, and to this end, one of their main recommendations 
was the formation of an All-India Industrial Service of Siiecialists and I’ochnical 
Experts who would lavj;oly have been seconded for sorvi<*e under Provincial 
Directors of Industries, by whom, under the General control of local Governments, 
the actual administrative work wouhl have been earned on* 

‘‘But about the time when the Indian Industrial Commission made its report, 
far-reaching constitutional changes ^Yerc under contemplation, cliangeSi whicli had not 
been envisaged by tlie Commission, and which were to render substantial parts id their 
scheme impracticable* By the time the first Industries Conference met in lOdO, it was 
already known that ‘Industries^ was to be a Provincial Transferred Hubject, to 
be controlled and administered by I^linislers. ^i'hc Conference, tliereforo, although 
it consisted entirely of officials, concerned itself mainly with the details of the 
organisation of the growing Provincial Departments of Indusljics, and Utile w'as 
done in the way of co-ordination of eflort. xit the Conference held in^ Aiuil 1921, 
the new Provincial Minislnrs for Industries were present for the fust time. 

“At this and at the next Conference, there manifesled itself a certain 
appr^ension lest co-ordination ami attempts at unified effort might mean 
interference : and though it was primarily as a measure of retrenchment that 
these Conferences were abandoned in 1923, there is, I think, no doubt that a 
contributory cause was what I may, for want of a better word, refer to as the 
sepai'atist tendency of individual Ih’ovinces, who for the most part had ceased 
to attach any great importance to co-ordination in this field. 

“Fortunately this tendency, the strength of which I have no desire to 
exaggerate, did not last long and certainly does not persist to-day. For it 
was at the request of the Provincial Governments themselves that these annual 
Conferences were revived in 1933. liuleed, what I notice nowadays is something 
very different from any apiuehension that the Central Government may encroach 
upon the legitimate sphere of Provincial aidivitics. It is rather a certain 
exasperation at the inability of the Central Government to cxcrcibo, in certain 
directions, powers which were long ago taken away from the Central Government 
and handed over to Provincial Ministers. 

“This seems to me to be a perfeidly natural outcome of the growing 
realisation that a real co-ordination of industrial clfoii between the Provinces is 
essential, if India as a whole is to advance or even to maintain the position 
that in certain industries she has already w'on* For, from time to time, fissiparous 
tendencies show themselves, and though we can hardly hope to see a complete 
identity of views established through the mai'hinery ol these Conforences, it is 
nonetheless along the lines of sum free and frank discussions of common 
problems, as is here possible, that a solution is to bo sought. 

“What part, however, is there still left for the Central Government to play 
in the future industrial development of the country ? An examination oi what 
has already been done will perhaps shod some light on this. I liavo already 
indicate the circumstances in which it was not possible that the Central 
Government should put in operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian 
Industrial Commission^ ^ ^ , 

“Looking back on that scheme, the part I am most inclined to regret, was 
the abandonment of the scheme for an All-India Industrial Service. If that 
recommendation could have been given effect to, there would have been in 
existence to-day a central i>ool of industrial experts on which the 3 Provinces 
could have drawn to man their departments, and I feel sure that the existence 
of such a body of trained men would have been felt to-day^ by many Provincial 
Ministers to constitute a very material reserve of highly qualified exiiert advice, 
of which they could, if they so wished, avail themHclves. 

“Nevertheless the Central Government have been cuablcil to play a role, 
dSferent, inde^ from that envisaged by the Commission, but one which has 
exercised a notable infiuence on the development of Indian industries. By their 
control of tariffs, and in pursuance of the policy of discriminating protection, 
which was accepted as the result of the recommendations of the Indian Fijk’al 
Commission, many great industries— sted, cotton, textiles, paper, sugar— have been 
built up. By their stores purchase policy, under which a definite preference is 
shown by the Government, in their purchases undertaken to meet the needs of 
the Public Bervicea, to articles of indigenous raanufaotufis, the Government have 
done much to assist many large and small Indian industries* The extent of 
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ae-> ui Mk-'ii on the veeoinnn'u da lions of the Royal Commission 
. il* lu^i. fi'i’xM in a hitlbiiig way the advantages to the Provinces 
II i't n-iaoh uinl ).uidnnee, mulertukon liy the Central 
ba*^ been bdiowM 


ujiUfituKfu mv liiu vcuiiui Govcm- 

. diowMtl. thouuh not tWluips to the full extent 
that SiUin nf b;oe -ired, in the iadustviul IWhb The co-ordination of 

'pro\iui*nd Cibn*' ubuh eibvod by ytvur i'lmferem-c has been emnhasised by 
the e-^'^ibli^bne 10 <1 ilie Indr.-rTud lleseareh Ihivcau, the Industrial ilcscarch 
C mmil umI tbt» inij^eial f^w'wnhmv C<.mmntee, ami by the grants given to 
the leuelb*>'iu. w^v^lbi* inid t«*‘tieultuie induMlries. Last year the Government 
took the de.'i 4 ' n i leee the Indu'-irhd lieM*aieh Ihiveau on a permanent fooUng. 
(hviie‘’ to tlie »btoeoanon <d the g» neval tiimiieiid pn^^i turn during the cMirrent 
*!nN ( bot innient b:oe bU eiini|elbd tii le-i’Xiiniine that decision. Ihit I am 
blmi’ 10 tie aide t** nnneinmMhut it has been deeided to mamlain it. Similarly, 
t iim 'ditd sav that it lias been j.rovisbjimlly deeided to continue lor anoduT 

finuneial year *» b. - b * the bumllaun grunt which was due under the oiiginid 

sehemejo '\hU\, nieftsure« recently prtPHed by the Contra! Legislature, 

utifh a»* the Coinnuo*!: Ad and ihi* Inutnunee Act, cannot hut have a far-reaching 
etVnq of a bcnetl 'inl inii ure on other meusnres on the anvil, <meh as the Patents 
lull which ^ro1o^e^ t.i j eiodiHe the jhating of designs; a Bill to facilitate the 
rniHuitum of ftude nuukt* in Indm ; the revisum ofthe Law of Merchandise 
Mmkh • and u Bili wld h will eimhle the <\inral Government to prescribe a 
unitotm somdiod of wekhtf*. All thmt, k»gmlauve iu^Uvities will help to create 
All i‘ii\inmnn'ni in which industry can tUmrjfh. , 1. 1. 

W huv»’ piu'bai^ Hud enough to indicate that the Central Government havcL 
within the limifH of the i‘Mn#.fitution, pluynl their due part in development of 

Indian imbi^tiiei*. It will t\nt hate esrai'wl your not leM hat when the scheme 
I, < } >vevninent eonteinplm ihc (u»^e^ollent of mlia Act has been brought 

li to roll oionlnm, the r*'e| Mimibility for Ihe develomnent of those mdu^^^ 
where tievt lo meiii nmlct IVdmiii eontiol is e^ej cdient ni the public interest will 
mirdn with Ho* Fedeoil rMoeumienf, tB»n* /rom.thiftjmweyer^ 

lor co-opeiatum ami dmioii m xndusttml matters 
iVtwceii the Pro\iiieeH mol f^taica iii/ew, and between them, and the Central 

GoMtnoimd, HOelieil v,nir af codu with mneb Inirn^U I am glad to ^ the importent 
idiuM* i^*enphd ill it b^ fhe dmehipmeiit of siiudl and coUage induetn^» To my 
mind the no^ i«dy i>( the earnings, but of the heal^y human 

intcr4*«*iH of the rnml popiiliiiit»n is inoie hound up witli the de^lopment of 

mniiU Mihsidiary indLuies than with tlmt of large-Si^ale ^ 

that the honidi* ibi’ Miniwter for {iidimmea jn Mndras, whom I bad ^ 

have iHTU beie tred»\, hiUI nn*m on this in a rwnt and that he 

esilmniHt that big induiitirs ctnild not h^l mote thaw ttni million people ^ 
iS/ t fill! nL» kk»l 10 acu that you mmm to eoneidcr how the smim of 

the Indiim 1‘rade < <iu<mwi^h«n^rs. abroad e«tt ls*at be utilis^ to dlfuse 

iif 111 vuu risiuite* Hiui| as yon know, been a Kiwt expansion of 

thiH i*4*r%iee during thr htlt ami U Is the dwlre ^ mj ^bv^ment 

ffit w a»e lunm iJOSBiWe ext«ut m tJie expmskm 

R S;£.'"esi rrrt Ss. V” 

lit# ui IndiSi that ilttre ahouW bo frank and cordial pf oplni^s 

<Ki Mtw woter that I toivo jou l0 joiir 
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Discussion— 2iid Day— Bombay— '24tli January 1939 

The Conference resumed -v^rork on January 24. The first subject taken 
up for consideration was the development of the htmdloowi weaving industry. 
The progress made with the schemes in the various provinces was reviewed 
and the additional grants asked for by certain provinces .over and above 
their ordinary basic grants were considered. Allotments for the year 1930-40 were 
decided upon on the assumption that the grant-in-aid would be made available for 
the twelve mon^s of the finanacial year instead of for only seven months accord- 
ing to ^e original arrangement. 

The Conference then went on to discuss the question of the utilisation of 
the services of the Indian Trade Commisioners, with special reference to the 
collection of information in regard to the running of cottage and small industries 
in Japan and other countries. It was also pointed out that the functions of 
these officers could useiully bo amplified with a view to finding markets abroad 
for the products of small and cottage industries. The question was raised as to 
how the additional expenditure involved in making special enquiries on behalf 
of the province should be met. The Chairman explained that the Trade Commis- 
sioners would continue *to supply current information which they could furnish 
without difficulty from printed publications, but that special enquiries undertaken 
on behalf of provinces should be paid for by them. He promised that the views 
expressed at the Conference would be carefully examined by the Government 
of India with a view to issuing any further instructions that might be 
necessaiy. 

The next question taken up was the holding of an annual All-India Indus- 
trial Fair. The principle of having such an exhibition at a fixed central place 
W'as generally accepted. The Chairman made it clear, however, that the Central 
Government was not in a position at lU’csent to bear any portion of the cost. 
It was eventually decided that a Bub-Committee of the Confcienco should 
be appointed to go into the question and report to the next Industries 
Conference. ^ 


The Federated Chambers of Commerce 


Annual Session — Delhi — 8lh and 9th April 1939 

Presidential Address 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Indu8tx*y began in Old Delhi on the 8th. April 1939 with Mr. Jamahed AT, 
Mehta in the chair and in the presence of a large gathering of dol<^atps from 
many parts of India, including States and members of the Logislaturc. A critical 
survey of Indian commercial conditions was made by Mr. Mehta in his i)residciitial 
address. 

Dealing first with foreign trade, Mr. Mehta pointed out that with the 
diminuiion of India’s former export surplus- owing to the pursuit by certain 
countriea of economic self-sufficiency— the per-war mechanism by which India 
met her liabilities to the United Kingdom by means of this surpli^ might cease 
to operate. It was necessary, therefore, that India should expand her exports to 
countries Eke Ihe U. S. A., the United Kingdom and ^ the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Also, the United Kingdom should either 
allow India to expand her exports to the XT. K. or restrict its own exports to 
India, thus creating an export surplus equivalent to the payments due by India, 
It was a matter of deep regret, Mr. Mehta said, that the Government should 
have thorygh it wise to ratify the Indo-British Th'ade ‘Agreement in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Legislature in general and the commercial community in 
partioulai. He also revetted the (^vernmeat’s not heeding the recommendations 
of the unofficial advisers* As regards tariff policy, Mr. M^ta earnestly urged 
the Government to make a genuine effort to carry out the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission as regards the fixing of definite periods of protection of suficient 
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Mr. M»;hu that ihp commercial community whole-heartedly supported 
the aim vflw U ih*^ No^oHial rhnmng Uimmtitre bad in mind, namdy, the collection 
of ihc hMiin^nii *hiin in order to design a scheme for the development 

of ?hc Jhiw o mtiv- He was afraid, however, that the questionnaire 

winch fhi i utsnnMoc had (lumgh cahauitivc, was not likely to secure all 

the rm'^f^ary h-tf the cvoluthui of a satisfactory plan of industrialisa- 

iii,H nn/> y ?i* «*i nini that ilw* Provincial Govemment atone were best 

djfiid Ui j»n d»»» d4ta liUfing fo the volume and nature of agrtoultural 
p^ah^v, mjiuufaitsml nr?i IcA. mtii^uml ri*s<i»rcfa ami the extent of the internal 
maikui, Mr. MidPa ncv9 ictKrcd to the ^‘growing of the incrcaiae of non- 

Ii*dia»4 rtocrpriww *‘frhi»*d Ihu ahettcr of our taiiff wall’*, Nearly 150 large 
iitiSuruml cM:>^crns of inm«{ndi»tt origin hud tlms come into existence, and lie 
wtodc mIui^ I «4 the jw4h*y of funtecifthm woubt be defeated unless the (^emmont 
iu»d hfgiinatorc iidM|Uft»c atoiai to ♦•ofiirrd this development* 


III Mr, Mehta tMi with *'the mm trends in the proving 

? Mhhc flnan* ‘ which iirc In the hmigeta prepared by the Mfeisters pf 

btr the vsrioua prMvm 'ea for Ibe year IW-ur ana dwla*^ that the 
Indian ivmimcfidal ritiwmmdfy was deeply inicrcstM Ik the auocess pf the efibrfn 
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THE FEDERATED CHAMBERS OF OOMMEKCE [ Delhi- 

limited rights enjoyed by Indians in Colonies and elsewhere outside India” and 
conveyed to His Majesty’s Covernmeiit ‘"that unless the rights of Indians in Colo- 
nies and abroad are adequately protected, the discontent among; Indians, both at 
home and abroad, cannot but contiujiously in(*.reasc.” 

The resolution expressed disap, ointment that the Government of India and tlie 
Burma Government ‘^failed to take satisfactory stei)S to safeguard Indian life and 
property against anti-Indian riots in Burma and urged the appointment of a high 
nou-oflicial Indian as Agent in Burma and the taking of immediate ste]>s to ensure 
compensation to the victims of anti-Indiau riots and the protection of life and pro- 
perty and the civic rights of Indians.” 

Sir PuraJiOttamdas Thakurdas, in moving the resolution, referred to his asso- 
ciation with the problem of Indians abroad during the last twenty years and said 
that never before had he found greater distress and despair among them than now. 
It was time, he detdared, to luring home to the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government that the policy followed during the last last three or four 
years in the colonics with regard to Indians w^as undermining conhdeiK'o in the 
Government of India and attachment to the British Empire. Could th(' Federation 
do anything milder than what was indicated in the resolution ? , he asked. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thaknrdas dealt with the Kenya Order in Council, aiid said 
that for the Government of India to say that the Order merely confirmed pNit ad- 
ministrative practice, was as good as asking Indians in Kenya to reconcile themselves 
to the position. After referring to the position in South Africa in view of the now move 
to segregate Indians further, Sir rurshottamdas asked if the British Government wish- 
ed to do justice to Indians who went there to earn a livelihood, or if the Government 
only wanted to give way to some of the Dictators of Europe and their armed 
might ? Sir Purshottamdas mentioned two recent incidents, one in America whore 
the wife of Mr. Dave had Ijeen asked to quit on Uic ground that in the absence 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation bctw'ecn India and America, she could not 
be allowed to stay on in America beyond a certain period. The second w'as the 
prohibition against Indian passengers landing in Manila, where steamers halted. 
The matter had been referred to Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, who had promised to 
investigate. 

ilfr, T, T. Krtshnamachanar, seconding the resolution, pointed out that the 
position of Indians in Burma was not on all fours with their position in other 
T^arts of the Empire. Ho traced the histor:^ of Indian emigration to Burma since 
1872, and said that, by now, nearly a million Indians were in Burma, and they 
had invested about * Bs. 80 crores there. Now, he continued, further legislation 
to impose restrictions on Indians was on the anvil. The Government of India, he 
declared, should shake themselves from their lethargy and see that there was an 
organised department of the Government of India m Burma which would do all 
that was needful to protect Indian life and interests. 

Mr. <?. L- Mehta ^ supporting the resolution, felt that the idea of Dominion 
Status had by now become alien to Indians because, Indians had become foreigners 
in all pai’ts of the British CSommonwealth. He reminded the meeting that the 
whole urge of the national movement, iu this country had originatea from the 
sufering of Indians in South Afii<'.a. As regards the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, he agreed with the Irishman’s statement that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire because the Almighty could never trust the Englishman in the 
dark. 

Mr. Hossetnbhai Laljee^ in a vehement speech, described himself as one of 
those unfortunate Indians who had been trading abroad. The only help tihat they 
could now expect, he asserted, was from the Congress Governments m the provinces, 
because the Briti^ Government at the Centre were only trustees for Europeans. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Labour Lboislation in Provinces 

Beth Kaeturhhai Lalbhai next moved a resolution urging the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to appoint a Board for the co-ordination of 
iUbouT and Social legislation already undertaken in the provinces and to guide 
future legislation on uniform lines throughout the country. 

Seth Kasturbhai admitted that the legislation passed was very comprehensive 
and calculated to reach all fields of economic activity. But it was essential that 
ihere riboqld be some sort of machinery to co-ordinate all such legislation, because 
ppKtical demarcations effected in the country could not be made to apply to the 
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ocnnomiv* tn'I i of Ho t!io ntv<l for o(Kmli nation to prevonfe artifi- 
cial siiinnlnii ni ttr voiaola'ina in imlii‘*rriitl ami tiuf»t(Ml the ditlicnlticti 

of the Vnireti StuOM K»- lerai thnormioiit to lihow tin* ur^Tiit need for co-onlination, 
L t! I ' /' m" Si htN'ornliior the roaolaiion, ur^^od the nml for uni- 
fonuily in iud-i^iMiul iv‘tivity, partieularJy in the fitdd of Labour let;i»lation, Ifc 
wa.-^ tin* du^y of tin* Central Uo\ eminent, to i«ee that a Co-ordination Hoanl vras 
(’ont^titutetl. Hi* aj*|ealed to the LhMUueial tJovernments to take the initiative in 
the matO'r in the ui*ei*iM:a of the provinoes and Indian indunirios, 

.Mr. k'miStn H*refi.s<Hl the in*ed for Hhowinti; Kome eonHidcratiou 

to the iiido'-'Miaily lupkward prorisuM*.H an otherwise giving cfilvt to the present re- 
HtilaUM!! w’leihl mtan a hudieap to those proviuees* 

Mr. oh nnd/fo* Jiahmlitr Muhntta also supported the resolution, 

which was carried mianim 

t'ruuKXi'Y Ponn'Y CiU'rH’ii<Ki> 


A number of nsoludons vcon) put. from the chair and ('arried* These declare 
that tile Eij iitecn i^siee \Um is tletrimi'iitul to the economic interests of ln<Un» 
and has been maintained by methods which have been injurioin to the country’s 
real interests ; dcmaml that the Ctaitrul Lei.iislature should be given powder to review 
exemptions frivni meome-lax of interest on steiling securities and certain pensions 
ns well ns tlie double ta.xution relief arrangement be(wn*u the IL K. and India ; 
favour the simu’i'sJions of tiie iieserve Hank of India for re<lucing the stamp duty 
on inbind bills ; urge the development of the reriniug industry in the country ; ask 
for le.iisbition to regulate the import, manufaeture, storage and sale of drugs, me<li- 
eines antl liinlojaeal produeta in order to prevent the sale of iaoilleicnt or adulterated 
or spurious <lrugs ; urge the ilesirabilily of the (tovernment of India scouring aclc- 
quate interest in (he Air as well as Bca Plane services so as to have an elfectivo 
voice in the control, direction and management of these sorviues and the promotion 
of the training of Inilians for the Air Bervu?cs ; demand revision of tlie constitution 
of the major Port Trusts so aa to ensure an adequate majority of Indians on the 
boards and in the atlminlstraiion ; want complete Jndiamsalion of the Imperial 
Jhink staff and the stoppage of non-Indian recruitment .... 

Tlie Fuderation congratulated the Uovenimcut of Bombay on its aecision to 
BupiH>rt Indian iusuranee companies by placing all insurance controlled by them 
with indigenous companies only and urges other Provincial Uovemments to follow 
tlic oicample. 

Tub Fboebation Co^rsTiTUTioN 


The beat part of the after-lunch sitting of the Federation was occupied in a 
full dress debate on an amendment to the constitution of tlie Fe<lcration moved by 
Mr, ./• C, S^talvad, who sought to givo a vote to each of tixe four delegates^ repre- 
senting a member-body instead of the existing provision which gave the right to 
vote to only one of the representatives from each bwly* Over a dozen sncjikors, 
imduiling Messers, I). P. Khaitun, J, 0. h^ctalvad, Tiuikkar, Bantanam, Knshnama- 
ehuriar and Chuuihd B, IMclita. participated in the discussion, Tho amendment 
w*as rejected by 35 votes to 11. 

IKDUSTRIAL SEBB-SUFFICrENCV 


Earlier, the meeting ac^cepted Xa/a Bam^a resoluUon relating to fiscal 

policy. Tlie resolution recommended that as the pace of Indian industnahsation 
umler the ixdiey of discriminating protection had failw to satisfy Indian opinion, 
the Ctovenimeut of India should adopt a more dynamic mid active policy of luu- 
ilctlgcnl protelion for industries under tho active control and msnageinent of the 
imtioimis of the country, having for Us object the achievement 
suflUdeney within a reasonable i>eriod of time. It further opined riiat the wvot- 
meut should grant protection not merely to an infant industry, J 

tlm question of granting \>rotcc*Uou with a view to helping the very 
of tt new industry which could not be orgamsed owing ^ the hesitant 
attitude of the (.tovernment and^ the consequent uncertainty of seeming tarxii help 
for a reasonably long t>oriod of time. wi. 

Moving tho rcsolutlonj Lala Skri Mam pointed out that 
the prosottt^discriminaiing^* policy would go a long way 

of nnemployment among the educated classes, and also help m finding a good 
Indian marfct for Indian agricultural pr^w^ 

Mr. ChunUal B. Mehta, who seconded tho resolution, 

Planning ComsiilUO^ iJOt up by th<s Congress and expressed his optimism as r^aros 
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the flucccssful out-come of the schcnio. The meeting; at this stap;c adjourned till the 
next day. 

Second Day- Delhi— 9th. April 1939 

Trade Pact with Foreign Countries 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry resumed 
its sitting on the next day, the 9lh. April 1939. Sir Purshottaindas Thakurdas 
moved a resolution relating to trade treaties with foreign countries. 

The resolution reiterated the Fodoratioids view that the Government oi 
India should immediately take steps to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the United States of America and tra<lc treaties with foreign 
countries in consultation with representatives of Indian C'ommerco. 

Moving the resolution, Bir PiirshoUamdas dwelt at length on the position 
of re]>resentativcs of Indian Commerce as Un-ofHcial Advisors during the 
Indo-firitish Trade negotiations. Ho paid a glowing tribute to the capacity and 
cordiality of Sir M. i/afrullah Khan until the submission of the fourteenth 
and last report of the Un-otiioial Advisers. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas said : “I admire him and wish to say that 
he acted as a non*olBcial though ho was an official. But who docs not know his 
limitations as a Member of the Executive Council 

The Un-official Advisers, he continued, when they reached London were 
distinctly^ given to understand that if India desired a trader-treaty with the 
United Kingdom, it could only be possible if Lancashire was satisfied. Ho 
challenged amidst cheers the statement that the Indian Un-official Advisers^ 
vision had been vitiated by })olitical considerations. He asserted that, all 
through, they had borne in mind carefully that they were only concerned with 
economic and commercial considerations. If they wanted to venture into the 
realms of politics, certainly Sir Etlward Benthall would have protested and 
expressed his disagi*ecincnt. On the other hand, Sir Eilward was in agreement 
with them on the fundamental principles. The Government, he proceeded, had no 
doubt accepted the broad outlines of their recommendations, but his grievance 
was that they had fouled the field before the recommendations came up before 
the legislature, by the advantage of three to four per cent given to Lancashire 
in the form of the additional cotton import duty. It was clear proof of the 
fact that the Government did not want a trade treaty to go tnrough unless 

the dice was loaded against India, By this the Government had granted 

through the back door, under the guise of squarring the budget, the maximum 
demands of Lancashire. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. G, X. Mehta referred to India’s foreign 
trade and pointed out that now the reports of Indian Trade Commissioners 
of late made depressed reading. While in European countries the policy in 
respect of foreign trade was considered very impertant foreign diplomacy, the 
Government of India had no policy at all. The whole machinery of the 
Government had boon directed towards placating Lancashire and the Government’s 
refusal to take up any other questions reminded him of the Scotchman who 

was delaying the purchase of the map of Europe until Hitler had settled all 

European boundaries (Laughter). 

The resolution, which was supported by Sardar P. S, Sodhbans, was carried 
unanimously. 

Tub CJoNTROt Rules 

The meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta 
aud seconded by Mr. X. B. Ofmh, expressing grave concora at the manner 
in which Indian Tea Control Buies have been nolifictl by the Central (Government, 
and stating that the rules require immediate revision in terms of representation 
made by the Indian Planting community and by Indian Commercial interests 
in general. 

iNDo-BamsH Trade Pact 

A resolution on the Indo-British trade agreement, put from the Chair, 
exjwessed the Federation’s warm thanks to the Non-Official Advisers, and while 
dving support to th^r recommendatiohs in the majority report, strongly condemned 
me action of the,, Government of India in circumventing the recommendations 
of the ^ Noh-0|fc&il Advisers directly and indirectly, and in overriding the clear 
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Ycrdiot ^ ^ivon by the Assembly ^ ajrainst the trade treaty as proposed. The 
Ecsolatioii expressed the eouvictiou that any trade treaty imposed on India 
against the wisht^s of her aeeredited rcjircscntatives coulcf only estrange the 

relations betweeij the two countries, and warned the Government of India against 
persisting in giving oiVect to the Agreement in its present form. 

Nox-Indian Concerns in Indian 

Tlic next resolution related to the establishment of non-Indian concerns in 
India. 

The resol alien recommended “that no company should be allowed to he 
rcgisteretl in India unless it has a rupee capital, at least two-thirds of the 

shareholding is rcstrictal^ to Indian nationals, and at least two-thirds of the 
dominant control and otlectlve voice in the management is in Indian hands in 

their own right-, ami that in the case of key industries the entire capital and 

management are rostriet.od to Indian nationals only ” 

Mr, (A hU'taU'adt who moved the resolution, declared that it was of paramount 
iinportance that the profits, pciqnisites and the fruits of any policy of indus- 
trialisation should go to the sons of the soil. After all, there was no fun in developing 
industries in the country behind a tariff wall if the benefits of such industrialisation 
were to be enjoycnl by those wdio had no ])ermaneut stake in the country, and if the 
wealth (‘onsiHiucnt on su<*h a ])o]ic.y \vas meant to be taken outside India. Foreign 
caj)ital was flowing in and foreign companies were establishing subsidiary companies. 
The right of the St.atc to restrict, regulate and even prohibit the entry of non- 
nationals into certain bramdies of tlic economic life of the nation must be recognised. 

Mr, Madha\}lnl Bhatt, seconding the resolution, pointed out that these non- 
Imlian concerns were stultifying the retiommendations of the Tariff Boards and 
ousting Indian industries from the home market. India thus was the happy- 
hunting ground of foreign exploiters. 

Debt Legislation 

The resolution on debt legislation, moved by Lala Bari Shankar Baala, was 
keenly debated. The resolution expressed the opinion that no legislation designed to 
give relief to the agriculturists should be enacted in any of the provinces so as 
to extend facilities to others in reducing their liability for commercial debts ; 
and where such legislation already exists, as in the case of XJ. P. the 
Eueumbero<l Estates Act and the TJ. IK Agriculturists Belief Act, the Provincial 
Governments should immoiliately amend the law so as to withdraw such facilities. 
The resolution also asked ithtar alia for amendment of the existing debt legislation 
so tliat |H3rs<)nfi whose total income from agriculture is smaller than from other 
sources should not bo given any advantage under the Acts. 

Mr. Haridas Laljae snggf'stod that consideration of the resolution should be 
postponed i>cnding the obtaining of the na^cssary information from the different 
members. 

Mr. T. T. KriHhnamachariar^ opposing the resolution, urged that it would 
be wiser to discuss the whole question with refffS&cntatives of the Provincial 
Governments concerned. He felt that the resolution was premature, and ought to 
have been on more general linos instead of refoiiing to legislations in one or two 
provinces. 

Hupporting Ihc resolution Mr, Begraj O-upta said tliat the use of the legisla- 
tive ixiwor in the manner would not a^ovo the desired result. The resolution was 
carried by 23 votes to G. 

Silk Industry in India 

The parlous condition of the Bilk industry and the need for the Government 
of India relensiiig the Tariff Board’s report on it formed the subject of a resolution 
moved by Mr. B, Sen, It was supj^rted by Bao Saheb C, B, Mao and carried. 

India’s Minor iNDusTiaES 

A resolution moved by Mr, D, N, Sen urged the Government of In^ to take 
up figain the departmental enquiry into the position of minor industries in the 
country, which, having been initiated was , later on suspended two years back on 
the plea that prices of Japanese manufactures had goae up. 

jir. B, tf. Shah supported the resolution, ^ 

A resolution dealing with intor-provincial baniers and the for uniformity 
in exdiie dudes, moved ny Bajratna Seth B, D, Amin, wiis carried; ’ ' 
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Balt Manitfaoturk 

Mr, Haridaa Laljce ihen moved a resolution nvi>inj; the Government of India 
to take immediate steps to save the fntlian salt imlustry from ruination and safe- 
guard the importing ]>rovinccs against the dangers of a salt famine by imme- 
diately rc-imposing an additional import duty on foreign salt at an adequate rate for 
an adequate period. 

The resolution was seconded by IMr. Mohatta anti carried unanimously. 

National Siuppino & Ovbiiskas Tkape 

Tlie last XTSolution expressed deep concern at the policy of utter inaction on 
the part of the Government of India to do anything to help the entrance and cx- 

f ansion of national shipping in the overseas trade, and urged the Government of 
mlia to take early and ellbctive steps for securing carriage of a substantial ])ortion 
of the overseas cargo trade and passenger trallic for shipping owned, controlled and 
managed by the nationals of this country. 

The resolution, which was movetl by Mr. Q. L. Mehta and seconded by Mr. 
Khaitan, also cxprcsseil grave <*onc‘eni at the crushing rate- war waged by the 
British vested shipping interests against the Scindia Company in the Haj service. 

The meeting at this stage concluded with a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President and to the delegates present. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Thirteenth Session — Calcutta — 27th. February 1939 
The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the thirteenth annul general meeting of the Indian Cliamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 27th. February 1031), Bir Ardeahir Dalai, the 
President of the Chamber, advocated a policy of caution with regard to tlic cuorts 
of the Congress Governments to bring about prohibition, in view of its far-reaching 
financial implications. 

“ITxe eradication of the drink evil rcqturcs sustained moral and social o/Tort 
over a long period of time”, said Sir Ardcsldr, “and if an attempt is made to bring 
about the result in such a short space of time as two or tlircc years, croros of public 
revenue, so urgently needed for every form of nation-building activities, are 8a(*ri- 
ficed and extraordinary heavy burdens imposed on tlie people. The linancial 
structure of the province may suffer a shock from which it will find itself <litlicnlt 
to recover. Moderation in the suppression of drink is as necessary as moderation 
in its consumption.” 

Bir Ardeshir appreciated the manner in which the different Provincial Govern- 
ments had initiated measures for tiie amelioration of the condition of tlio poorer 
classes but sounded a note of warning against undue haste in under-taking measures 
of far-reaching social and economic importance. He refened in tlds connection to 
the Money Lenders Bill which the Government of Bengal have brought forward 
and stated that the Bill, as modified by the Bclcct Committee, seemed not only to 
contravene some of the provisions of the existing acts, but was also highly detri- 
mental to the general interests of business in the far-reaching scope of its provisions. 

The Sjceaker referred to the shortsighted view taken by some of the older 
manufacteing countries of the West that the present efforts of India to develop 
her industries was a menace to their trade. Ho refuted the argument that industria- 
lisation in India was likely to lead to a serious clash of interest s with agricultural 
dements or to a crisis in India’s finances. To have a more reliable and assured 
market for their products was certainly more in the interests of the agricul- 
themselves than an almost complete dependence upon the international 
ttistrket which haa» of late, become a very uncertain and unreliable factor. Ihe 
stiiadm^ of living of the Indian people was low at present and the achievement 
ef a:,m)ori0 bdanc^ economy and increased industiralisation would lead in the long 
to eai|mebn .o^^^ wealth increase in India's consumption and in consequence of 
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lier iuJoniational trado. With a standard of living, India was bound to 

]>urchat>c atul (‘onsinnc more goods and of a more varied cbaracter than sbe bad 
done in the past. 

Ivoferrin,*!: ^ to the ^ imp.orative need of assisting and encouraging tbe 
growth of Indian shipping, Sir Ardeshir Dalai stated that commercial agree- 
ments with Ollier^ ^ countries like Great Britain and Japan should provide 
excellent opportunities for securing tlio^ expansion of Indian shi]>ping m the 
overseas truiUi of the country. When British shipping, which was one of the oldest 
and most powerful industries in the world, had been receiving the support of its 
(iov<*rnment and the country, an incipient industry in India was surely entitled to 
receive adrt[uate recognition of its claims, especially because national shipping was 
a vital fai‘tor in any sedu-mo of national defence. He welcomed tlie conclusion of 
the MihUtiry agreement among the jute mills in Bengal and envisaged more stable 
and prosperous (‘onditions for the jute industry. 

Ardeshir also referred to other important mailers concerning the mercan- 
tile community of India such as making further provision for safety in coal 
mines hy sand stowing, the necessity of early legislation for the control of adultera- 
ti‘d drugs and the present unfortunate situation created in Binnia with regard to 
the relations between Indians and Burmans. JIc urged that oficctivc stem's should 
bo taken by the (iovornment of India to sec that Indian life and property in 
Burmn were adequately protected and advocated a conference of representatives of 
the. Indian mercantile community in India and in Burma. in order to review the 
wdiolc question relating to the regulation of trade between the two countries. 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

Annual Session — Madras— 29th* April 1939 

The Presidential Address 

“Wc recognise the necessity of more revenue for the Government. But tbe 
Tobacco tax is <'X}>ccUhI to yield the treasury nearly a crore and half of rupees. I 
appeal to the riimo Minister, therefore, not to estrange the Indian business com- 
munity ami to find out a via media by fixing the rate of the tax (Bales Tax; at 
oan-fourtb of one ])er cent. If there is need for additional money, let him increase 
the rale to half per cent in the next financial year’’, observed the hon. Mr. 
J^arai/andae Oirdkarclas, I’rcsident of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, speaking 
at the annual meeling of tbe Chamber held on the 29th. April 19S9 at the Chamber 
premises, Madras. 

Mr. Vavilia Venkafeswaralu Sastfulu presented the annual report and the 
audiietl statement of accounts. 

The h<m. Mr. Naraf/andas Oirdhardaa then addressed the meeting. He referred 
to the increase in the membership of the Chamber inspite of the raising of tbe 
entrance fee and the t^art it played in the politico-economic life of the country and 
hotXKl that the Chamber would, in tlie next year, outstrip its record of work for the 
past year. Mr. (Hrdhardas next refeired to the international situation and said 

•Tf another war breaks out, to us in India* it is largely a question of choosing 
between evils. We can have no doubt that oxxr veteran leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
win give us the right lead at the critical moment and that the people will loyally 
abide by his advice”. ^ ^ ^ , 

Turning to the i>oHtical situation m India, the President said, ‘Ve find that 
British statesmen are marking rime and are in no mood to make an immediate 
decision as to whether Federation should be imposed or not. The recent amend- 
luonts to the Government of India Act are calculated to further whittle down ^ 
provineiflJ autonomy. 

**To us what is of immediate and lasting interest is the formation of an 
Andhra ftovince. The Secretary of State for India has thought it fit to veto the 
propoc^ submitted by the Madras Government. But the matter cannot be allowed 
to test there. I would suggest that the members from the Tduga-speaking districts 
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in the local legislature should sit informally but regularly during every legislative 
session so as to kec]) the Andhra demand constantly in the mind of the public. 

The Indo-British Tra{le Agreement, the President 'continued, sutlicieutlv bad in 
itself, could never be acceptable to the Indian commercial community, coming as it 
[lid on top of the^ doubling of the duty on raw cotton. Uhe pa(^t no doubt has 

become an accomplished fact on a result of tlie certification of the Governor-General. 

But in all conscience I want to ask you what in essence is the difierence between 

this act of the Government and the policy of Germany in forcing Eumania to give 
Eiconomic concessions to her, of which we have heard so mu<‘h lately. 

‘‘Another important factor to which I would like to draw your attention is the 
2:rndual abandonment of the policy of discriminating protection to which India has 
E)eeu committed for a long number of yeiirs. The Tariff Board itself had recom- 
naendecl lower rates of duty in respect of sugar, paper and magnesium chloride 
industries. But the Government liave further reduced the duties as well as the 
period of protection except in the case of magnesium chloride. Evidently the 

Government laid greater emphasis iijon the word “discriminating*^ than ^‘protection” 
In that blessed phrase ‘‘discriminating protection.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Qirdhardas said : ‘*We in this presidency have been more 
agitated by the local Government’s pro|>osal to levy a sales tax than by any other 
factor. It is regrettable to note tliat tlie agitation for and against the measure is 
earned on with unconcealed bitterness. I deprecate the aaoption of a defiant 
attitude on either side. Though Congress Governments since they came to power 
have not done anything considerable to improve the trade and industries of the 
country, we must all be^ grateful to the Congress for the unqualified support which 
it has given for protection to Indian industries as a result of which pncnomenal 
progress has been made in many industries. But taxation measures have come in 
quic’k succession. Petrol, electriciiy, tobacco and entertainments have already been 
heavily taxed and I am sure our Prime Minister will appreciate the difiiculty which 
the Indian business community will have to experience as a result of being called 
upon to make huge sacrifices all of a sudden. We recognise the necessity of more 
revenue for the Government. But tlic tobacco tax expected to yield the treasury 
nearly a crore and half of rupees. I appeal to the Prime Minister therefore not to 
estrange the Indian business community and to find out a via media by fixing the 
the rate of tlie tax at one-fourtli of one per cent. If there is need for additional 
money, let him increase the rate to half per cent in the next financial year. But 
let him not wound the pride of the business community by sticking to air guns. 

“As for prohibition, I am of tlie opinion that (ho pace should not bo forced. 
There is no politics in prohibition and wnen it is remembered that no other country 
in the world, not even Soviet Eussia where it is said that there is no oxploitaiion 
of any kind, has attcmptc<l to enforce complete prohibition. I think I may bo 

r doncsd for suggesting that the Congress Governments may be a bit more cautious 
introducing prohibition. 

“Before X conclude, I want to refer to two things. We have not hoard of late 
about the activities of the ISlational Planning (Jommittcc. I am ])articularly keen on 
the starting oC an automobile industry in the country. What with another war, 
the need for motor vehicles and aeroplanes will be groat and I fed that properly 
organised we can exi>ort these goods to other countries. 

“I do not believe in the policy of pmlcring to labour with a view to placate it, 
favoured by some governments. I doubt if there arc any l>ettcr employers in the 
world th«m tlie Tata Iron and Btccl Company. The boycott of the centenary 
celebrations of the birth of the foitudcr of the Tata house by the workers due to 
some imaginary grievance fills mo with despair regarding the future of trade union- 
ism in the couniJy. Apart from this, I think that Indian industry is not in a 
position to bear any additional burden in the shaiie of labour legislation.” 



The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


Annual Session — ^New Delhi — 14l:h. April 1939 

The Presidential Address 


The annual j 2 :cnenil mcclinp: of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce was held 
on the 14th. April 1939 at. New Delhi. Mr. F, Gary ])residcd and Mr. E. M, 
Jr^ikhh^, Chief Commissioner of Delhi, was present by special invitation. After the 
annual report and ao(‘ounts had been adopted, Mr. Gray and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi addressed the mocling, 

hlr. Gray, in the (^oursc of his adilrcss, referred to the Indo-British Trade 
Ajj:rcem(‘nt and 6ai<l : “ITic question still appears to me to be quite simple in its 
essential lineaments. It was not merely a question of what India was asked to 
give. It was also a <iueatioa of what India got in return and this was appreciably 
more. The object of the Agreement was to provide, in the uncertain political and 
oi’onomic <'oiulitions of the world, a better basis for business, by assuring to the 
two countries a market outlet for each other’s products. The ways of the legislature 
arc iuscrutahlc to us, mere businessmen, who arc not also politicians. The Aj^ree- 
ment seems to have been overshadowed by the cotton part. For, in that India 
has boon asked to give something, but for the something she gives on cotton piece- 
goods, she is assured a much better market for her raw cotton and concessions in 
other lines. Ami what is she asked to give ? 


‘‘Lancashire exported last year 225 million yards of cloth, as against about 
3,0(X1 million years ago. Indian mills produced last year over four thousand 
million yards and liand-looms 1,490 yards, altogether neaily 5.500 million yards. 
Does it matter much to them whether the Lancashire quota is 225 millions or S50 
millions, namely 4, per cent or C per cent of Indian consumption ? At any rate, I, 
for one, am ven'' glad that the question is settled. For two years now we, impor-^ 
tors, have had this duty reduction hanging over our heads. Many dealers have left 
goods lying in bond for twelve months and this has upset trade tremendously. If 
the Government had stated that they would not reduce duty at all a year ago, I 
venture to say that last year’s trade would have been far greater. The uncertainty 
of customs duty upsets trade more than anything and tMs upsetting has been a 
setback to the export of cotton itself”. 

Mr. Gray then examined the taxation proposals of the Punjab Government 
Ho said that a sales tax was more an emergency measure of taxation such as 
might be instituted in the case of war and could not be regarded as a normal fea- 
ttirc of a biulget. He claimed that the sales tax on motor spirit would operate 
oi>preH8iycly and would mean increased transport charges for the rural popmation 

Besolutioxts 


of the Punjab. 


IT. N, Sen then moved the following resolution 
“•■Iliis Chamber places on record its deep appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. V. F. Gray, both as a member and President of the Chamber in furthering 
its interests.” ^ . 

In doing so, Mr, Sen said that he did not like to let the occasion pass 
without publicly recording* the services rendered by Mr. Gray to the Punjab 
Chamlmr of Commerce and to the commercial community of Delm, both Indian 
and European, Mr. Sen felt glad that Mr. Gray would not totally sever his 
connections with Delhi and India, but would be visiting his old jEdends every 
cold weather. , , , , * 

Bai Bahadur E Mukherii seconded the resolution and said that the Punjab 
Ohambk of Commerce pwed its present position mostly to Mr^, Gray^s untartog 
energy* His services would always be remembered by the Chamber. 




